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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held at 
the Raffles Museum, Singapore at 4.45 p.m. on Monday, 29th 
February, 1932. 

The President, The Hon. Dr. R. O. Winstedt, c.m.g., d.litt., 
in the Chair. 

1. The ^linutes of the Annual General Meeting held on 23rd 

February, 1931, were read and confirmed. 

2. The Annual Report and Accounts as submitted by the 

Council were adopted. 

3. The Officers and Council for 1931 were elected. 

4. :Mr. C. Boden Kloss was elected an Honorary Member of 

the Society. 

5. An alteration of Rule V, increasing the Annual Subscription 

to six dollars from 1st January, 1933, was co nfir med 


F. N. CH.ASEN, 

Hon. Secretary. 



Annual Report 

OF THE 

Malayan Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 
for 1931. 


Membership. At the end of the year the membership roll included 
16 Honorary Members, 2 Corresponding Members 
and 629 Ordinary Members. At the end of 1930 there were 711 
Ordinary Members. 

Thirty-five new members were elected during the year; the 
figures for 1930 and 1929 were forty and twenty-eight respectively. 

The new members are: — 

Dato Bentara Luar Mohamed 
Ghazaly 
A. L. Birse 

L. Coomans de Ruiter 
G. Dawson 
L. R. F. Earl 
E. C. Gair 
E. A. Gardiner 
D. G. L. Gibson 
C. P. Gregory 
C. C. Hough 
R. S. Jennings 
Tengku Khalid bin Tengku 
Bendahara 
W. A. Kirk 
T. M. Kirkwood 
Flight-Lieut. S. M. Knocker 
G. F. Leechman 
W. W. Little 

Annual General Meeting. The Annual General Meeting was 

held in the .Society's Room at the 

Raffles Museum on 23rd February. 

Council. The Council as elected at the Annual Meeting remained 
in office for the whole year. 


Miss J. Nesbitt 
Mrs. J. McNicol 
H. D. Noone 
Osman bin Taat 

E. F. Pearson 
G. L. Peet 
R. Phillips 

The Rev. A. S. Rego 
R. J. Richardson 
P. Samuel 
J. S. Smith 

Herman Marie de Souza, j.p. 
Thurai Raja Singam 
The University Library, Rangoon 
Wee Kwee Theow 
R. Wendover 
W. A. White 

F. S. Walker 



VI 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Journal. Two journals were issued during the year and the volume 
for 1931 consists of pp. i-xxxiv, 1-300, plates i-xix, 

maps i-iii. 

The first journal for the year was miscellaneous in character; 
it contained sixteen articles by eleven authors in addition to the 
usual reviews, etc. 

The second journal was devoted to a well illustrated popular 
account of the mammals of Borneo written by Mr. E. Banks, the 
Curator of the Sarawak Museum. 

Donations. By the Royal Command of His Majesty King 
Prajadhipok of Siam, a complete set of the 
“ Tripitaka ” or the Buddhist Scripture was printed as a memorial 
to the memory of His late Majesty King Rama VI of Siam. His 
Majesty was graciously pleased to present one set to the Society 
through H. H. Prince Devawongs Varodaya, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. A set of Paramathamanjusa Visuddhi-Maggatika (Com- 
mentary on Visudhi-Magga) in three volumes was presented by 
H. E. Chow Phya Abhai Raja of Siam who caused this work to be 
printed to commemorate his 60th birthday. 

Finance. Financial support from the Government of the Federated 
Malay States ceased with their contribution of $500 in 

1930. 

Expenditure for the year is slightly in excess of Income although 
the latter includes a grant of $500 from the Government of the 
Straits Settlements and the payments side of the balance-sheet 
contains expenditure on account of two journals only. 

F. N. CH.ASEN, 

Hon. Secretary. 



MALAYAN BRANCH, ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 
Receipts and Payments for the year ending 31st December, 1931 
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List of Members for 1932, 

(As on 1st January, 1932.) 


*Life Members. 


Patron. 


1930. Clementi, H. E. Sir Cecil, g.c.m.g. 


Honorary Members. 


Year of Election. 
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1930. 

1930. 
1903, 1917. 
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1921. 

1921. 


Abbot, Dr. W. L., North-east Maryland, U.S.A. 

Blagden, Dr. C. O., School of Oriental Studies, 
Finsbury Circus, London, England. 
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Sarawak. 

Satow Sir E. M., Beaumont, Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon, England. 

Shellabear, Rev. Dr. W. G., 20, Whitman Avenue, 
West Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. (Council, 1896-1901, 
1904; Vice-President, 1913; President, 1914-18). 

Snouck-Hurgronje, Prof. Dr., Leiden, Holland. 

Van Ronkel, Dr. P. H., Zoeterwoudsche Single 44, 
Leiden, Holland. 
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Kelantan. 

1918. Abdul Majid bin Haji Zainuddin, Haji, 2, Treacher 

Road, Kuala Lumpur. 

1926. Abdul Malek bin Moh.amed Yusuf, District Office, 
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of 
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I. Name and Objects. 

1 . The name of the Society shall be ‘ The IMalayan Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society.’ 

2. The objects of the Society shall be: — 

(a) The increase and diffusion of knowledge concerning 
British Malaya and the neighbouring countries. 

(b) The publication of a Journal and of works and maps. 

(c) The acquisition of books, maps and manuscripts. 

II. Membership. 

3. Members shall be of three kinds — Ordinary, Corresponding 
and Honorary. 

4. Candidates for ordinary membership shall be proposed and 
seconded by members and elected by a majority of the Council. 

5. Ordinary members shall pay an annual subscription of $5 
payable in advance on the first oj January in each year. 

No member shall receive a copy of the Journal or other 
publications of the Society until his subscription for the current 
year has been paid. 

Newly elected members shall be allowed to compound for 
life-membership for $100; other members may compound by paying 
$50, or $100 less the amount already paid by them as ordinary 
members in annual subscriptions, whichever of these two sums 
is the greater. Societies and Institutions are eligible for ordinary 
membership. 

6. On or about the 30th of June in each year the Honorary 
Treasurer shall prepare and submit to the Council a list of those 
members whose subscriptions for the current year remain unpaid. 
Such members shall be deemed to be suspended from membership 
until their subscriptions have been paid, and in default of payment 
within two years shall be deemed to have resigned their 
membership* 


* Bye-Law, 1922. ‘Under Rule 6 Members who have failed to pay their 
subscription by the 30th June are suspended from membership until their 
subscriptions are paid. The issue of Journals published during that period of 
suspension cannot be guaranteed to members who have been so suspended.” 
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7. Distinguished persons, and persons who have rendered 
notable service to the Society may on the recommendation of the 
Council be elected Honorary Members by a majority at a General 
meeting. Corresponding Members may, on the recommendation of 
two members of the Council, be elected by a majority of the Council, 
in recognition of services rendered to any scientific institution in 
British Malaya. They shall pay no subscription; they shall enjoy 
the privileges of members (except a vote at meetings and eligibility 
for office) and free receipt of the Society’s publications. 

III. Officers. 

8. The officers of the Society shall be: — 

President. 

Vice-Presidents not exceeding six, ordinarily two each from (i) 
the Straits Settlements, (ii) the Federated Malay States and (iii) 
the Unfederated or other Protected States, although this allocation 
shall in no way be binding on the electors. 

An Honorary Treasurer. An Honorary Secretary. 

Five Councillors. An Assistant Honorary Secretary. 

These officers shall be elected for one year at the Annual 
General Meeting, and shall hold office until their successors are 
appointed. 

9. Vacancies in the above offices occuring during any year 
shall be filled by a vote of the majority of the remaining officers. 

IV. Council. 

10. The Council of the Society shall be composed of the 
officers for the current year, and its duties and powers shall be: — 

(a) to administer the affairs, property and trusts of the 
Society. 

(b) to elect Ordinary and Corresponding Members and to 
recommend candidates for election as Honorary Members 
of the Society. 

(c) to obtain and select material for publication in the 
Journal and to supervise the printing and distribution of 
the Journal. 

(d) to authorise the publication of works and maps at the 
expense of the Society otherwise than in the Journal. 

(e) to select and purchase books, maps and manuscripts for 
the Library. 

(/) to accept or decline donations on behalf of the Society. 

(g) to present to the .Annual General Meeting at the expiration 
of their term of office a report of the proceedings and 
condition of the Society. 

{h) to make and enforce by-laws and regulations for the 
proper conduct of the affairs of the Society. Every such 
bye-law or regulation shall be published in the Journal. 
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11. The Council shall meet for the transaction of business 
once a quarter and oftener if necessary. Three officers shall form 
a quorum of the Council. 

V. General Meetings. 

12. One week's notice of all meetings shall be given and of 
the subjects to be discussed or dealt with. 

13. At all meetings the Chairman shall in the case of an 
equality of votes be entitled to a casting vote in addition to his 
own. 

14. The .Annual General Meeting shall be held in February 
in each year. Eleven members shall form a quorum. 

15. (i) ,'\t the .'\nnual General Meeting the Council shall 

present a report for the preceding year and the Treasurer shall 
render an account of the financial condition of the Society. Copies 
of such report and account shall be circulated to members with 
the notice calling the meeting. 

(ii) Officers for the current year shall also be chosen. 

16. The Council may summon a General Meeting at any 
time, and shall so summon one upon receipt by the Secretary of 
a written requisition signed by five ordinary members desiring to 
submit any specified resolution to such meeting. Seven members 
shall form a quorum at any such meeting. 

17. Visitors may be admitted to any meeting at the discretion 
of the Chairman but shall not be allowed to address the meeting 
e.xcept by invitation of the Chairman. 

VI. Publications. 

18. The Journal shall be published at least twice in each 
year, and oftener if material is available. It shall contain material 
approved by the Council. In the first number of each volume 
shall be published the Report of the Council, the account of the 
financial position of the Society, a list of members and the Rules. 

19. Every member shall be entitled to one copy of the Journal, 
which shall be sent free by post. Copies may be presented by the 
Council to other Societies or to distinguished individuals, and the 
remaining copies shall be sold at such prices as the Council shall 
from time to time direct. 

20. Twenty-five copies of each paper published in the Journal 
shall be placed at the disposal of the author. 

VII. Amendments of Rules. 

21. .Amendments to these Rules must be proposed in writing 
to the Council, who shall submit them to a General Meeting duly 
summoned to consider them. If passed at such General Aleeting 
they shall come force upon confirmation at a subsequent General 
Meeting or at an Aimual General Meeting. 
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Afflliation Privileges of Members. 

Royal Asiatic Society. The Royal Asiatic Society has its 
headquarters at 74 Grosvenor Street, London, W., where it has a 
large library and collection of MSS. relating to oriental subjects, 
and holds monthly meetings from November to June (inclusive) 
at which papers on such subjects are read. 

2. By Rule 105 of this Society all the Members of Branch 
Societies are entitled when on furlough or otherwise temporarily 
resident within Great Britain and Ireland, to the use of the Library 
as Non-Resident Members and to attend the ordinary monthly 
meetings of the Society. This Society accordingly invites Members 
of Branch Societies temporarily resident in Great Britain or Ireland 
to avail themselves of these facilities and to make their home 
addresses known to the Society so that notice of the meetings may 
be sent to them. 

3. Under Rule 84, the Council of the Society is able to accept 
contributions to its Journal from Members of Branch Societies, 
and other persons interested in Oriental Research, of original articles, 
short notes, etc., on matters connected with the languages, archaeo- 
logy, history, beliefs and customs of any part of Asia. 

4. By virtue of the aforementioned Rule 105 all Members 
of Branch Societies are entitled to apply for election to the Society 
without the formality of nomination. They should apply in writing 
to the Secretary, stating their names and addresses, and mentioning 
the Branch Society to which they belong. Election is by the Society 
upon the recommendation of the Council. 

5. The subscription for Non-Resident Members of the Society 
is 30/- per annum. They receive the quarterly journal post free. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. Members of the Malayan Branch 
of the Royal .Asiatic Society, by a letter received in 1903, are 
accorded the privilege of admission to the monthly meetings of the 
.Asiatic Society of Bengal, which are held usually at the Society’s 
house, 1, Park Street, Calcutta. 





The Prehistory of Malaya. 

By R. O. WiNSTEDT, C.M.G., D.Litt. 

(Plates, XX— XXII). 

Bi'jdragc tot dc Chronologic van hct Ncolitkicum in Zuid — Oost 
Azie by Dr. P. V. van Stein Callenfels (Royal Batavian 
Society's Oudheidkundig Verslag, 1926, pp. 174-180). 

Report on Cave Explorations in Perak by Dr. van Stein Callenfels 
and I. H. X. Evans {ib. pp. 181-194, and also in F.M.S. 
Museums Journal, 1928, vol. XII, part 6.) 

Beitrag ziir Chronologie dcs Xcolithicums in Sudostasicn by Dr. 
Robert Heine-Geldern, \ ienna (Festchrift P. \V. Schmidt, Wien 
1928, pp. 809-843). 

Zur Steinzeit Ostasiens by Oswald Menghin, Vienna (ib. pp. 
908-942). 

Problem'; oj the St one- Age in the Far East by Dr. P. V. van Stein 
Callenfels (Proceedings of the Fourth Pacific Science Congress, 
vol. Ill, Batavia, 1930, pp. 375-378). 

Archaeology by X. J. Krom (Science in the Xetherlands East Indies, 
-Amsterdam, pp. 287-290). 

Papers on the Ethnology and Archaeology oj the Malay Peninsula 
by I. H. X. Evans (Cambridge, 1927). 

F.M.S. Museums Journal (passim and notably Mr. Evans’ articles 
in vol. XII, parts V (1928) and 7 (1929) ). 

L’.lge du Bronze au Tonkin ct dans Ic ord-.\nnam by Al. Victor 
Goloubew (Bulletin de I'Ecole Francaise d'Extreme-Orient, 
T. XXIX, 1929). 

In 1932 at Hanoi there will be a Conference if the pre- 
historians of the Far East. So new is the scientific study of celts 
and primitive relics of this region, that few even of the readers of 
this learned journal will be acquainted with the scanty and scattered 
literature of the subject and few therefore can know what problems 
will exercise the minds of delegates. It is hoped that this short 
sketch, based on the above articles and more particularly on the 
articles relating to Malaya, will give some hint of the problems of 
a wide field and show how the efforts of a few enthusiasts like 
Dr. Ph. van Stein Callenfels and Mr. Ivor H. X. Evans, whose 
work is a closed bof)k to most people, is leading to valuable results. 

Discoveries at Gunong Sennyum in Pahang and at Goa Kajang 
near Lenggong in Perak had revealed traces of palaeolithic and 
protnneolithic civilisations in the rock-shelters of British Malaya. 
Alore recently scientific excavation at Gunong Pondok in Perak 
unearthed (a) palaeolithic artefacts (roup-de-poing and scrapers) 
chipped all over and without a trace of polishing (Plate X-X), (b) 
palaeo-proto-neolithic implements of Sumatra type (made of 
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fragments of river-stones, chipped on one side but on the other 
keeping their original surface) such as occur at Bac-Son in Tonkin 
and on the east coast of Sumatra (^Plate XXI) and (c) Bacsonian 
protoneoliths with polished edges (Plate XXII). No pottery was 
found in the lower layers so that the Bacsonian period must be 
divided into two, an older — as in Sumatra — with no proto-neoliths 
and no pottery, a later that has not yet been found in Sumatra 
when protoneoliths and finally even pottery occur. The terms 
palaeolith and neolith are best used of types of stone-age culture, 
without reference to date, and at Gunong Pondok the three kinds 
of celt were associated throughout the deposits — as also were red 
body-paint, grinding and pounding stones and grinding slabs. It 
has been surmised, however, that the palaeolithic civilisation, which 
spread through Malaya, Indo-China, the Philippines and part of 
the Netherlands Indies is about seven or eight thousand years old. 
After it, came the Bacsonian civilisation, which grew out of a palae- 
olithic culture either after learning the art of polishing on bone and 
horn or from contact with a neolithic people. To the older Bacso- 
nian civilisation have been attributed the institution of mother- 
right, the two-class culture of Australia and the cultivation of 
yams, — an attribution that would ascribe matriarchy (or more 
precisely mother-right) to the cave- woman. 

Then we come to neolithic civilisations, when polished tools 
took the place of chipped. Several of these civilisations must have 
entered the Archipelago from the east and not down the Malay 
Peninsula. For Malaya lacks the perhaps oldest Malaysian neolithic 
type — so old that it is common to Java and the Philippines — a clumsy 
adze with a pronounced trapezoid cross-section (fig. 1). It also 
lacks the sharp-necked cylindrical Dravidian axe of India, Japan, 
the Celebes and Sumatra, which has in cross-section the shape of 
an ellipse or lens and from its present-day use in New Guinea is 
sometimes termed the Papuan axe (fig. 2). And it lacks the 
“ Philippine ” axe with back partly cut away for shafting purposes, 
a type found also in Hongkong, the Celebes and Polynesia (fig. 3). 
But though it lacks East Indonesian types, the Peninsula is rich 
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in West Indonesian neolithic types that occur also in Sumatra, 
Java and Bali. Generally in Malaya these neoliths have been 
found not in caves but in rice-fields and near river-banks, as on 
the Tembeling, on the Bernam (at Tanjong Malim) and on the 
Kinta (at Batu Gajah). 

Malaya knows only two specimens of the dented high-shouldered 
Mon-Khmer axe (fig. 4), one whose provenance is unknown, one 
from the Pahang River (fig. 2 Plate XL JR.LSMB vol. VTII, 1930). 
Probably they were imported by stray Mons, as their sphere stops 
above British Malaya. This high-shouldered or Austro-asiatic type 
occurs in the Philippines, in Indo-China, in Burma, in .\ssam Orissa 
and Chota-Nagpur in Northern India, and in the Munda district of 
southern India, and so covers the area of the Austro-asiatic language 
family. By 1500 B.C. Malay and Mon-Khmer late neolithic 
developed two distinctive types of axe, the high-shouldered Austro- 
asiatic t 5 ^e and the Malay pointed type* {ib. vol. VI, 1928, Plate 
XXXVIII fig. 2 with variants 1, 3 and 4 and Winstedt’s “ Malaya 
p. 153), so that some time before this date must have been the epoch 
when the Malays of Sumatra and the Javanese left the continent 






S' 

* Note. — Dr. Heine- Geldern notes fig. 5 as the ‘ pointed ’ axe characteristic 
of Malaya, with which the beaked axe of Java is associated. No, 4 
is of a type recorded — till Mr. Evans illustrated it as common in 
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of Asia. Judging by the practical identity of the systems of mother- 
right obtaining among the Khassis of Assam and the Minangkabau 
iNIalays, that social institution must have been highly developed 
well before Austro-asiatics and Austronesians parted company, 
namely in ‘ Austrian ' times or by 2000 B.C. at least: — cord-pottery 
and pig-rearing are thought to have belonged to the same civilisation. 

A civilisation apparently associated with river-banks produced 
in Perak on the west coast of the Peninsula graves built of granite 
slabs. These graves have been unearthed at Changkat Mantri on 
the Bernam River, and at Sungai Kruit off the Sungkai River, 
while another is recorded from the Slim River; — one of them has 
been rebuilt in the garden of Taiping Museum. These cists are 
closely related to the dolmen and are of a type not uncommon in 
Java where they extend from a late neolithic to an iron age: — the 
Philippines, also, have tombs said to be of a similar type. With 
the Perak cists have been found iron socketted tools, cornelian beads, 
stone pounders, rough pottery and bronze utensils. These iron 
tools have also been unearthed at Klang (along with a bronze 
bell-like object — Winstedt's " Malaya ” p. 155 — ), at Tanjong 
Rambutan and Sengat in Kinta and at Bengkong in Batang Padang. 
Thirteen iron implements including a spear-head and several of these 
socketted tools were found at Bukit Jong on the Tembeling River, 
close to a stone quoit disc, a cross-hatched stone pounder, cord- 
marked pottery and some fragments of bronze. From the wash- 
bo.xes of Kenaboi mine in Xegri Sembilan have come two similar 
quoit-discs, a long late neolithic chisel and two bronze adzes (ib. 
p. 154) resembling specimens from Rasa and Tanjong Malim and 
Indo-China. Other objects from the Tembeling are several 
‘ cut-outs ■ (from the centre of quoit-discs and =tone bracelets) and 
an earpendant of black stone, as also the tympanum of a bronze 
gong of a kind common in Java and in Indo-China (JRASMB vol. 
VI. 1928. plate XLII). This tvpe of gong belongs to the later Han 
period (1st cent. .A.D.). In Tonkin and Xorth Annam where also 
they are associated with socketted bronzes, neoliths, cord-marked 
pottery and shanks of worked iron, these gongs bear designs of 
magic boats identical with those still used for Dayak funerals, of 
figures pounding rice, of figures blowing a peculiar Dayak musical 
pipe and of birds identical with those on the Tembeling and Java 
gongs. 


Pahana: — only from the Mekonc (Upper Laos). The Malayan types 
of neolith have not been found in Tonkin, .^nnam and Kambodia. 
.Arc they, Hcine-Geldern asks, the artefacts of an early Austronesian 
civilisation, and did the .Au.stro-asiatics take over these .Austronesian 
neoliths and drop their own hiph-shouldered axe when they invaded 
Malaya and brought the Mon-Khmer language to the Semang and 
Sakai ^ Or did the .Au.stro-asiatics come before they had the 
shouldered axe? Or very late in a metal age? Or did they come 
twice, once very early, once about 300 .A D. when Funan’s Khmer 
rulers invaded Malaya? Stratigraphical excavations may throw- 
light on the problem. 

Journal Malayan Branch [Vol. X, pt. I, 
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Later still in the iron-age comes the Indian settlement near 
Kuala Selinsing, Perak. Along this beach have been picked up 
hundreds cf cornelian, glass or paste and shell beads, portions of 
bracelets in stone and in blue green glass, some pottery and cross- 
hatched pottery stamps. The commonest types of glass-beads are 
opaque yellow, opaque blue, opaque green, clear blue, clear yellow, 
dark red, and orange paste with dark-red striaiions. One type has 
“ a core of non-translucent yellowish paste, plated with gold-leaf 
which is covered with clear yellow glass." Parti-coloured beads 
have been found in an East-Java dolmen, thought to be of Indian 
type. Beads of most of the Selinsing types occur in Philippine 
graves of the iron-age, at Santubong in Sarawak and glass-beads on 
Papan Island off Borneo. gold ornament bearing the figures of 
Vishnu on his Garuda, has been unearthed at Selinsing and in a 
hole left by the roots of a fallen tree a cornelian seal engraved with 
the name of a Hindu prince Sri Vishnuvarman. in Pallava characters 
of the 5th century A.D. The Selinsing settlement, therefore, is no 
longer prehistoric but must have been an Indian trading station 
like others of the same period with Pallava inscriptions, Taruma 
in West Java and Kutai in Borneo. 

The definition of the two Bacsonian periods and of the four 
neolithic periods, referred to in this paper, is the work of Callenfels. 
The surmise that the beads at Selinsing were Indian was made by 
Evans before he discovered the engraved seal of the gold ring. 
.V paper by iMr. Evans will shortly appear descrilfing his Selinsing 
discoveries. It cannot be emphasized too often that to be reliable 
modern prehistorical research must proceed by the method of meti- 
culous scientific e.xcavation adopted at Gunong Pondok. so that the 
position of the different layers of culture may be determined. 
Chance specimens have little value e.xcept as leading to places likely 
to yield the scientist results. D'.scoverers of chance specimens 
shiHild invite scientific excavation before the site of their find is 
disturbed. 
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Muslim Tombstones in Raffles Museum. 

By R. O. WiNSTEDT, C.M.G., D.Litt. 

(Plates XXIII— XXVIII.) 

(1) . In Number 85 of the Journal of the Straits Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, March 1922, pp. 1-3, pis. I-III, the veteran 
Dutch scholar J. P. Moquette allowed the Society to print a trans- 
lation of his article on the Grave-Stone of Sultan Mansur Shah of 
Malacca (died 1477 A.D.), now in the Raffles Museum, Singapore. 

(2) . In the same paper he distinguished the Sultan’s grave- 
stone from another stone, that has a round hole pierced through it, 
— a hole perhaps used for the taking of oaths. On both sides are 
texts from the Quran, which the deceased Dutch scholar was unable 
to decipher — This stone also is in Raffles Museum and is illustrated 
in J.S.B., R.A.S. No. 78, June 1918, Plate II. 

(3) . Heer Moquette was also good enough to give his opinion 
on Plate XXIII, figs. I & II of this article. On fig. I he deciphered 
the following inscription: — 

On fig. II he read the following: — 

On the topmost of the three sections (1) 

the Kalimah followed by the words: 

— -• aJ3« 

(sh-i o'j cy 

^ Vli 

Fig. I therefore bears the inscription “ This is the grave of the 
pious deceased who beseeches the mercy of Almighty God, Nakhoda 
Haji al-Kanbaiy (the Sea-Captain Pilgrim from Cambay) son of 
Jetnal-al-din who died on the 9th of the month Shawal in A.H. 863 ” 
=9th August, 1459 A.D. 

Fig. II in addition to the Kalimah is inscribed with verses 26 
and 27 of Surah 55 of the Koran: — “All on earth shall pass away, 
But the face of thy Lord shall abide resplendent with majesty and 
glory.” 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 
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Figs. I & II are photographs of two stones now in Raffles 
Museum, but in Moquette’s opinion almost certainly both belong 
to the same grave. The shape, he adds in his unpublished letter, 
is not unusual for the date. Who Nakhoda Haji of Cambay was 
is unknown. The name makes it almost certain that the stone was 
one of those from the old Fort wall, Malacca, presented to the 
Museum in 1852 by the Resident Councillor. In Sumatra, also, 
Muslim influence from Gujerat was strong. 

(4). Raffles Museum possesses another grave-stone (Plate 
XXIV figs. 1, 2, and PI. XXV, figs. 1 & 2.) on which Moquette was 
kind enough to give his opinion. He deciphered its inscriptions as 
follows; — 

Plate XXIV, fig. I, the front-side of the stone, bears the words 


Our hope is in the mercy of Allah 
The King, the Lord, the Creator! 

Ismail son of Haji Nasru’d-din son of 
Ismail Lai (?). 

Plate XXIV, fig. 2, the back of the stone, reads: — 

0-4*-^-! ' ( (S'^ ) j<, — ^ 

Ki V.W a J ^ 1 

I « ( 0 ) ^ ^ aJlc a.^ l! 1 o 

On the date, the fifth of the month Dzu’l-Kaidah on 
Friday night in the 884th year after the Hegira of the 
Prophet on whom be grace and peace'. (=18th 
January, 1480 A.D.). 

Plate XX\q the edges of the stone, read:— 

<.».>- 

( iT-- ) Cf- 

The pious deceased the renowned Fakir, 

To the mercy of God Most High 
Ismail son of Haji Nasru’d-din. 

1932] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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On the top is the text (Surah XXVIII, 88). 

j5’ 

Everything shall perish except His Face. 

Who was Ismail the son of Haji Nasru’d-din the son of Ismail 
(? Lai)? The date of his death makes it almost certain that this 
stone also came from Malacca. Actually the 18th January. 
1480 -A.D. was a Tuesday, but mistakes in the day of the week 
are common. 

(5). There is only one other fragment of a tomb in Raffles 
^luseum that bears an epitaph (which is illegible) beginning 

(?) JC.»J\ IJtA 

and verse 26 of Surah 55 of the Koran, which appears also on 
grave (3)— 

jlj 4-ic JS" 


(6) . There is a footstone inscribed on front (Plate XXVI) 

and back (Plate XXVII) with verses 22, 23 & 24 of Surah LIX, on 
the sides (plate XXVHI) with verses 16 & 17 of Surah 111 {as far 
as and on top, front, back and sides are repeated four 

times the verse 13 of Surah LXI. 

Help from God and speedy victory. Bear thou these 
tidings to the faithful. 

(7) . There is one other fragment without value. 
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Mother-right among Khasis and Malays. 

By R. 0. WiNSTEDT, C2I.G., D.IJtt. 

It is more than thirty years since Father Schmidt discovered 
a relationship between three sub-groups of languages, (a) Sakai, 
(b) Khasi, and (c) Mon-Khmer, Cham and Munda and labelled 
the whole group Austro-asiatic, He concluded that “ the first two 
are in a stage of development earlier than that of the last, a fact 
which is important for determining the relative times of the migra- 
tion of each group to its present seat," He also in 1899 labelled 
the languages of Oceania Austronesian, a name that includes three 
related sub-groups, Indonesian (to which Malay and Minangkabau 
belong), IMelanesian and Polynesian. He included Austro-asiatic 
and Austronesian in one great united whole, the Austric family. 
There is therefore a remote linguistic affinity between Khasi (of 
Assam) and IMalay. Considering the time since migration of these 
languages took place, the resemblance in the phonetic and morpho- 
logical structure of Khasi and Malay and even the agreement in 
their vocabularies are remarkable, (The Khasis by Lt,-Col, 
P R, T, Gurdon, c.s.i., London, 1914, pp, 200-219 and' JR.ASSB, 
Xo, 77, 1917, pp, 251-257), The adze of Khasi is the high- 
shouldered neolith of Mon-Khmer type (of which only two stray 
specimens have been found in Malaya) and prehisiorians tell us that 
by 2000 B,c, at the latest this Mon-Khmer late neolith was differen- 
tiated from the pointed Indonesian (Malay) type and that this must 
have been the epoch when the Malays of Sumatra and the Javanese 
left the continent of .-Xsia, Both Khasis and Malays use menhirs for 
their dead, but those of the Khasis are more elaborate than the two- 
or-three-feet high granite flakes that mark the graves of the Muslim 
Malays of Xegri Sembilan. Xext to language, the most remarkable 
thing the two peoples have in common is almost identical systems 
of mother-right. Of the social system of the Sakais, in spite of 
the mass of material collected, we have few reliable data; the only 
trace of mother-right, if trace it is, is that the groom goes with hi’s 
bride to her parents' hut for a few days, but the conditions of 
Sakai life would preclude an elaborate matriarchv. The matrilinca! 
system of the Chants seems to resemble that of the iMalays and 
Khasis. “ Family,'' writes Baudesson in his hook on ‘ Indo'-China 
and its Frimitive People,' “ is traced through the mother. The 
children take her name, adopt her religion if thev are the i'-siie of 
a mixed marriage, and remain her property in case of divorce. 
Inheritance descends in the female line only. .\ woman is the prin- 
cipal figure in many of the domestic ceremonies and she retains at 
all times the right to select her husband." 

Among the Khasis many clans trace their descent from 
ancestresses who are almost deified. Below tiie clan comes the 
sub-clan (;(’/>n/;=womb=:\Ialay pend, womb, sub-clan), all (b_s- 
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cended from one great-grandmother. Below the sub-clan is the 
family. Ancestor-worship in common and clan sepulchres in com- 
mon seem to indicate that the original unit was the family, for there 
would be no reason for the members of a clan to worship the same 
household gods and to deposit the remains of the clan members in 
the same tomb, unless there was some strong tie, such as that of 
consanguinity, binding them together.” Moreover the clans are 
strictly exogamous. “ A Khasi can commit no greater sin than to 
marry within the clan.” A Khasi cannot marry two sisters but he 
can marry his deceased wife’s sister.. .He cannot marry the daughter 
0 } his father’s brother or of his father’s paternal uncle. But pro- 
vided the brother is dead, he can marry the daughter of his mother’s 
brother, — ^who belong to a different clan to that of the mother i.e. 
to the mother’s brother’s wife’s clan. His wife’s elder brother is 
head of her house but her husband has executive control. After' 
divorce the mother always has custody of the children. Polygamy 
does not exist. If the female members of a family have died out, 
the males may adopt a girl from some other family to perform 
funeral and other religious ceremonies and therefore to inherit the 
family ancestral property. The girl takes her place as youngest 
daughter and becomes head of the house. 

Let us compare this system with the Malay. There are many 
relics of ancestor-worship among the ^lalays, especially of the 
founders of settlements, medicine-men and Muslim saints. {Shaman, 
Saha and Sufi pp. 14-17: JR.^SMB., Dec. 1924, pp. 264, 270-5). 
In the Minangkabau States of Xegri Sembilan the names of the an- 
cestresses of many clans and sub-clans are recorded in folklore, and 
the grave of at least one, Sendok Mas, the mother of the first territo- 
rial chief of Muar, is a sacred-place. But several reasons mditated 
against the worship of ancestresses in Negri Sembilan. The States 
belonged originally to the patriarchal rulers of Malacca, who appointed 
male territorial chiefs. -Again, when the Alinangkabau colonists ar- 
rived, the country was populated by pagan proto-Malays. In some 
cases the colonists may have married pagan women; in all cases their 
matrilineal organisation made them invent a title to the land through 
the original female inhabitants. But to worship a pagan female, 
whether she is a fiction or an historical entity, is asking a lot from 
the laxest Muslim. In Negri Sembilan, however, there are the clan 
(suku), the sub-clan, whose name “ the womb ’ is identical with the 
Khasi name, and the family. The clans are strictly exogamous. 
The inability of two sub-clans to trace descent to a common an- 
cestress is their passport to intermarriage. The breach of exogamous 
custom is for Malays as for Khasis incest and used to be punished 
by death (or outlawry) and confiscation of property, though the 
territorial chief could commute this penalty to heavy fines and today 
the British Penal Code refuses to recognise it as a crime. By the 
Malays as by the Khasis marriage with a deceased wife’s sister is 
allowed and is in fact a common practice. In spite of Islam and 
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the rubber boom, monogamy is the general rule with the matrilineal 
Malays. The children of a brother and sister can intermarry. The 
marriage of the children of sisters is of course prohibited and, as 
with the Khasis, the marriage of the children of brothers, though 
outside the matrilineal ban is forbidden — the modern fiction being 
that on the decease of a father the uncle becomes his niece’s wali and 
on the decease of father and uncle, the male cousin becomes the wali 
— an objection not really raised by Muslim law. Malay cannot 
marry during his wife’s life another woman of her tribe. The Malay 
is a lodger in his wife’s house. Her mother and eldest brother and 
the tribal authorities look after a girl’s interests. In Minangkabau the 
head of a married household is the wife’s eldest brother, as among 
the Khasis. On divorce the Malay like the Khasi mother has cus- 
tody of the children. .A girl or even a man may be adopted into 
a Malay sub-clan (JR.ASAIB., .Aug. 1929, pp. 39-47): full adoption 
of a child gives it full rights of inheritance. 

Among Khasis only women inherit the property. The youngest 
daughter, whose house is the place for all the family’s religious 
ceremonies, gets the lion’s share i.e. the family jewellery and the 
family house with most of its contents. But all the other daughters 
get a share of their mother’s property. They must repair the house 
of their youngest sister free of cost but she cannot sell it without 
their unanimous consent. If the youngest daughter dies, she is 
succeeded by her next youngest sister. Failing daughters, a mother’s 
property goes to her sister’s youngest daughter, who will be suc- 
ceeded by her youngest daughter and so on. Failing sister’s 
daughters, succession reverts to the mother’s sisters and their female 
descendants. No man can possess landed property unless it has been 
self-acquired. Property acquired by a man before marriage belongs to 
his mother, that it, to his clan. If a married man dies and leaves 
acquired property, in some districts his heir will be his mother, ex- 
cluding wife, sons and daughters: — if the wife undertakes not to 
remarry, she will inherit half of her husband’s property, which will go 
at her death to her youngest daughter by him. In some districts the 
property acquired by a man after marriage goes to his wife and 
children, the youngest daughter getting the largest share on the 
death of her mother. If there are no daughters, acquired property 
is equally divided among the sons. .A gift of acquired property to 
any amount can be made during a man’s life but he cannot leave 
it by will except in accordance with the custom. 

.Among the Malays only women inherit ancestral property. In 
Rembau “ should there be more than one daughter, it is a duty of 
the father, or the husband, to build a house for his daughter, or wife, 
on a convenient site on the ancestral property. The mother’s house is 
inherited normally by the youngest daughter, who undertakes in 
return to look after her in her old age. The rice swamp is divided 
equally among the sisters. Should a daughter predecease her 
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mother, her female descendants obtain collectively an equal share 
with their aunts.” (JRASSB. No. 56, 1910, p. 68). Failing 
daughters, a woman’s property goes to her sisters and her sisters’ 
daughters and so on. Property acquired by a man as a bachelor 
goes to his mother or his aunts whether he dies unmarried or married. 
Property acquired by a man after marriage goes on his death to 
his wife and her issue by him — kampong, rice-land and orchards 
e.xclusively to girls, rubber land, money and movables equally to 
sons and daughters, the sons’ shares in due course reverting to the 
sisters. In Minangkabau a father can transfer not more than half 
his acquired property to his children in his lifetime. After death, 
the distribution of his acquired property cannot be affected by 
will: it follows the custom. 

Among Khasis and Malays tribal chieftainships of all ranks 
go to men, who become eligible through their mothers. By Malays 
these officers are elected. Among the Khasis the sons of the eldest 
uterine sisters inherit in order of priority of birth but they are 
subject to election. The Siems or Chiefs of the Khasis derives 
their revenue from State lands, from a voluntary contribution to 
meet the cost of public ceremonies and tolls levied on markets. The 
Ruler of Negri Sembilan used to be supported by the produce of 
certain court lands, by offerings on great festivals and a toll on 
cock-fights. In three Khasi States, there are two main branches 
of the Siem family, a Black and a White, from either of which Siem 
may be chosen as the electors wish. This reminds one of the Malay 
system of the rotation of offices and that there may be traces of 
“black” and “white” Malay families. (JR.^SMB. May, 1931, 
p. 136). And it rather looks (Gurdon, p. 73) as if the electoral divi- 
sions of the Khasi State may have been based on the number four, 
just as the IMinangkabau State was once composed of four divisions. 
The Khasi priest, like the ISIalay shaman, has a female assistant. 

The system of mother-right, occurring among American 
Indians, among the Nayars of Malabar, in Melanesia and in many 
other parts of the world, is too widespread to be evidence of racial 
relationship. But certainly the resemblances between the Khasi and 
the Malay systems are startling. 

Often borrowed, customs and beliefs are not irrefragable 
evidence of any connection between races. But joined with the 
evidence of anthropolo.gj', linguistics and social organisation, the 
frequent similarity of customs that are apparently primitive perhaps 
deserves remark. By the Malay and by the Khasi, the umbilical 
cord is cut by a bamboo-knife and the placenta are preserved for 
sorne days in an earthen vessel. Both races call parents not by 
their own names but mother (or father) — of-so-and-so. naming the 
child. Both use eggs for divination, the Alalay on bringing home 
the rice-baby and in cases of illness, the Khasi on the occasion of 
religious sacrifice and at funerals. Khasis, Sakais and Malays obtain 
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omens from dropping leaves into water (Gurdon, p. 119; SSS. p. 78). 
To both races it is tabu to use the sickle for reaping. Both races 
use the cock for sacrifices. Neither race cares for butter, ghee or 
(until tin milk was imported) milk. Both used ordeal by water 
(Gurdon p. 94; Skeat’s “ Malay Magic” p. 542). 

Both races seem to have identical traps and snares. The 
spring-gun impelling an arrow, pit-falls with bamboo caltrops at 
the bottom, nooses for roping deer, a concealed platform which 
sinks under the weight of an animal and releases a roof weighted 
with stones that crushes the beast beneath, bird-snares of bamboo 
limed with the gum of the jack-tree — all these are common to both 
races. Tuba is used for fishing by' Khas-is and Malays. Children 
of both races fly kites and indulge — as in Trengganu — in spinning 
peg-tops. Neither race till recently used the potter's wheel. 

.\11 my information about the Khasis comes from Col. Gurdon 's 
book, referred to above. The chief works on Malay' mother-right 
are Parr and Mackray's Rembau ” (JR.ASSB. No. 56, 191C); 
E. N. Taylor’s “ Customary Law of Rembau '' (JRASMB. .\ugust, 
1929); Wilken’s “Malayan Sociology” (Paper on Malay Subjects, 
Kuala Lumpur 1921) — translated from the Dutch. “ Matriarchy in 
the Malay Peninsula ” by G. A. de C. de Moubray (London 1931 ). 
There are also various other articles in the " Papers on Malay 
Subjects ■’ and in the Journals of the Asiatic Society (Malayan 
Branch). 
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Three of Eredia’s Illustrations. 

By J. V. Mills, Malayan Civil Service. 

(Plates XXIX— XXXI.) 

The accompanying illustrations, it has been represented, may 
be of interest to members. They are taken from the “ Declaraeam 
de Malaca e India Meridional com o Cathay ” written in 1613 by 
Emanuel Godinho de Eredia (born at Malacca in 1563). 

The manuscript is preserved in the Bibliotheque Royale at 
Brussels (No. 7264). A Portuguese transcript with a French 
translation, and reproductions of Eredia ’s illustrations, was published 
in 1882 by Janssen, in a volume entitled “ Malaca, ITnde 
Meridionale et le Cathay.” Copies of Janssen’s book are to be 
found in Raffles Library at Singapore and in the Penang Library. 

An English translation, based on Janssen’s transcript, was 
published in JRASMB., Vol. VIII, Part I, 1930; which (p. 285) 
contains a note on the manuscript. 

The present reproductions are photographs from the manuscript 
courteously supplied by the Conservator-in-Chief of the Biblioth^ue 
Royale. 

(Plate XXIX.) 

Folio 47 R. 

“ Portrait of Master Francisco Xavier of the Order of the 
Company of Jesus. 1542 .\.D.” It has been said that this portrait 
of St. Francis does not resemble any of those which appear among 
the materials which the Bollandists collected in order to write the 
life of this saint in the Acta Sanctorum. 

Several portraits of St. Francis will be found in “ The Life 
of St. Francis Xavier " by E. A. Stewart; 1917. 

A life of St. Francis in 4 volumes is being written by the 
Reverend Father Schurhammer, S.J., of Berlin. 

(Plate XXX.) 

Folio 61 V. 

“ Chorographic description of the locality of the fortress of 
Muar, fovmded by the “ Descobridor ” Manuel Godinho de Eredia. 
1604 A.D.” 

Cf. JRASMB., Vol. VIII, Part I, 1930, p. 71, for Eredia’s 
account of his naval and military activities and the foundation of 
the fortress at Muar. 

“ Descobridor ” (“ Discoverer ”) means ‘ officer commissioned 
to organize the work of exploration and discovery.’ 

The fortress was placed on the south bank of the Muar river 
immediately to the west of the stream now called Sungai Bentayan. 

The scale of this illustration is about mile to 1 inch. 
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Three of Eredia’s illustrations IS 

Key. 

Os mottos — ‘ the woods.’ 

Tanjon Godin — ‘ Tanjong Gading.’ 

ORTA DO XABANDAR — ‘ Harbour Master’s Garden.’ 
CASAS — ‘ houses.’ 

XABANDARIA — ‘ Harbour Master’s Office.’ 

Jouejaue — une.xplained: a tree, perhaps jawi-jawi, ficus benjomino. 

FORTALEZA DE MUAR — ‘ Fortress of Muar.’ 

N.S. de Esperonco — (The Church of) ‘ Our Lady of Hope.’ 
Tonjon Crobo — ‘ Tanjong Kerbau.’ 

' P adorn ’ — ‘ Padang.’ 

(Plate XXXI.) 

Folio 82 R. 

“ Portrait of Emanuel Godinho de Eredia.” 

For “ Luca Antara ” (which may perhaps represent Australia) 

cf. JRASMB., Vol. VIII, Part I, 1930, p. 188. 
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Notes on some Malayan Place-names. 

By J. V. Mills, ilalayan Civil Service. 

I. Batu Berantai. 

The 10th chapter of the “ iMalay Annals relates the attack on 
Singapcre made by the sword-fish (todak). 

(The Journal of the Indian Archipelago: Vol. V, (1851)> 
p. 319). “ Rajah Sri ^Maharajah, attended by his nobles, came to 

the beach and formed a rampart with the legs of the people, endea- 
voured to prevent the Todaks frc-m landing, but his efforts were 
ineffectual. The Todaks. numerous as the falling rain, cut 
through the legs of the people and were not restrained. At last a 
boy said “ What use is there in our forming a rampart with our 
legs, it were better that we formed one of plantain stems." When 
the Raja heard this he commended the boy's quickness and ordered 
a rampart to be formed as advised. The Todaks new striking 

against the rampart became fixed and were easily destroyed 

.Afterwards the great men represented to the Rajah that the talents 
of the boy. shown by his counsel to-day to be so great in his youth, 
might become dangerous to the state when he grew up, and they 
recommended that he should be put to death. Accordingly the 
Rajah ordered him to be killed, and he was killed." 

.A legend still current in Singapore qualifies this account of the 
lioy's death. 

.\ccording to this legend, the boy was kept in chains pending 
the Raja'.s decision as to his fate. The boy took this opportunity 
to emphasize that he could constitute no danger to Singapore or its 
Rajah if he was permitted to go to the island of Batam. The Rajah 
agreed, and ordered that, if the boy was able to swim in his chains 
to the island of Batam, his life was to be spared. 

The boy made good headway across the Strait, but near the 
locks now known as Batu Berantai he was unable to cope with 
the eddies and the weight of his chains, and sank beneath the 
surface. From this incident the rocks were known as “ .Alang 
berantai, " the barrier of chains. 

Below the surface of the water the rocks are cut away, and 
fish arc plentiful beneath the over-hanging arch. 

The Malay fishermen know this, and dispose their boats in 
such a p<isition that the current will carry their lines underneath 
the rocks. I'here is great danger of their lines being caught in the 
rock, however, and when this occurs there is no alternative but to 
cut the line. 
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Resende (c. 1638), in his account of Malacca, after referring 
to “ the chain of islands called Bintang," continues “ Here close 
to the Straits of Singapore, is the port of Bulla, thickly populated 
with Malays and frequented to excess by numbers of merchants 
from all the southern tribes, who come here to sell their wares, 
from which the King of Pam (Pahang) receives great profit. They 
come here rather than go to Malacca because of the great abuses 
committed by the captains of that fortress.” 

{JRASSB., No. 60. (1911), p. 9). 

It seemed to the present writer, when examining the manuscript 
(Sloane MS. No. 197) at the British Museum, that Resende in- 
tended to write “Bullao"; which may represent “ Bulang.” 

One suggests, therefore, that Resende refers to Bulang Bay on 
the north coast of the island of Batam. 

Two hundred years later Bulang Bay appears to have played 
the same role, mutatis mutandis, as in the time of Resende: Hors- 
burg (1843) writes ” Boolang Bay, in Battam Island, or Pulo 
Battam, situated about 13 or 14 miles E.S.E. from Singapore, 
affords safe anchorage, and has lately been frequented by .American 
ships: here they receive cargoes, and trade with Singapore, in order 
to evade the expenses that would be incurred by going direct to 
the latter port, as the former place is out of the limit of the British 
possessions. (The India Directory. II. p. 272). 

III. Hsi-n ( ^ ) 

Wang Ta-Yiian ( •/f- -k m ) in his Tao i Chili In 

( ^ ) or " iJescription of the Barbarians of 

the Isles,” written in 1350, recounts an attack made on Singapore by 
the people of Hsien ( ^ ), Siam:— ‘‘(Thus) in recent years they 

came with seventy odd junks and raided Tan-ma-hsi (H ) 

and attacked the city moat. 

(The town) resisted for a month, the place having closed its 
gates and defending itself, and they not daring to assault it. 

It happened just then that an Imperial envoy was passing by 
( Tan-ma-hsi), so the men of Hsien drew off and hid, after plundering 
Hsi-li ( ^ M )." 

{T’oung Pao. V'^ol. XVI, (1915), p. 100). 
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J. V. Mills. 

Clearly Hsi-li must have been within striking distance of Singa- 
pore, and the present writer suggests that the place plundered by 
the Siamese was s'tuated in Keppel Harbour, the Selat (Malay 
‘ strait ’), of which Hsi-li (Cantonese, Sik lei) may be a translitera- 
tion. 

Ihe word se'.at is the origin of Shek Lat ( ^ ) often 

shortened to Lat, one of the Chinese names for Singapore; and the 
name Shek lat mun {Selat -gaXe, strait-gate) is used to designate 
the Keppel Harbour and Telok Blanga districts, (cf. JRASSB., 
No. 23. (1891), p. 59; No. 42. (1904), p. 134; No. 46. (1906), 
p. 203). 


IV. Ka-wang and Ki-pei Islands. 

Huang Sheng tseng ( ^ ^ “W ) >*> Yang 

Chao kung lien lit ( ^ M ) or “ Record 

of the Tributary Nations of the West,” written in 1520, gives the 
course followed by junks going from Malacca to Su-men-ta-la 
(Sumudra, on the north coast of Sumatra). The course leads by 
the island of Ka-wang, or “'the island of the false King ”( 

), Ki-pei island, or “cotton island ” ( ^ ^ ^ ), 

and then by Ki-ku island or “ Chicken-bone island ” 
the .Vroa Islands), Shuang hsu or “Double Island” ll^ The 

Brothers), and Tan Island or “Single Island” ( H. j^l Pulau 
Berhala), to “ -A-lu ” (.Aru) on the east coast of Sumatra. 
(T’oung Pao. Vol. X\T, (1915), p. 145). 

The sailing directions in the Wu-pei-pi-shu chart (c. 1400) 
give the course in the opposite direction: George Phillips translates 
“ From which place [.Aruj another five watches S.E. by E. bring 
the vessel up to Tan-seu ^ ^ (Varela island?) from which 
in a S.E. by a little E. direction four watches put the vessel off 
the Brothers, from which in a S.E. and a S.E. by E. direction for 
fifteen watches the .Aroe islands (?) are reached, three watches 
further S.E. by E. bringing the vessel to the South Shoals, from 
which S.E. by E. in three watches Malacca is reached.” {Journal 
of the China Branch of the Royal .Asiatic Society. Vol. XXI. 
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(1886), p. 31). What Phillips calls “ the South Shoals ’’ are re- 
presented in the chart by the name Mien Hua Sha ( 

“ cotton shoals ”) : they are to be identified with the “ south sands ' 
of the British .Admiralty Charts, e.g. No. 794 and 1355. 

Now 

( 1 ) the Wu-pei-pu-shu chart marks two places on the coast 
between the Klang River and Malacca: the more northerly place 
is called Mien Hua hsii ( ) “ cotton island '' and the 

more southerly is called Ka wu hsu( jg K ill) “false five 
islands just off the coast, close to “ cotton island," the chart 
marks “ cotton shoals 

(2) the proper course for a sailing-ship proceeding from the 
Aroa Islands to Malacca lies almost due east towards Parcellar 
Hill (Bukit Jugra): the Hill is an important leading mark in navi- 
gating the east-and-west channel between the North Sands and 
South Sands: so much so that, according to Dampier, pilots would 
lay-to in thick weather until they could see the Hill: 

(3) .\rab, Chinese, and Portuguese navigators all connected 
Parcellar Hill with the adjacent shoals: Ibn Majid (1462) speaks of 
“ Pulaw Pasalar which is with Kafasi ” {Journal Asiatiquc. Tome 
XII. (1918), p. 399): the Chinese call the South Sands “Cotton 
Shoals ” and Parcellar Hill “ Cotton Island the Portuguese used 
the designation “ Capacia,” “ Capasia ” and “ Capacea " to denote 
the Hill and the Shoals {Journal Asiatique. l.c.): 

(4) cotton, before its introduction into China, “ was called 
^ ^ Ke-pa or ^ Ku-pa, a native name which we 
find back in the Malay kapas or kapeh" (Groeneveldt in Essays 
relating to Indo-China. Second Series, Vol. I. (1887), p. 259). 

It seems reasonably certain, then, that Ki-pei island is Par- 
cellar Hill; the occurrence of the form Ki-pei {Ke-pa) confirming 
the surmise made by the present writer {JRASMB. \'ol. VHI, Pt. I. 
(1930). p. 123) that the origin of the Arabic, Chinese and Portu- 
guese names is to be found in Malay ‘ kapas ’ or, to go further back, 
in Hindustani ‘ kapas,’ meaning “ cotton." 

The designation ‘ island ’ apparently refers to a time when the 
hill was completely surrounded by water, as is Penang Island at 
the present day. 

If ‘ Ki-pei island ’ is Parcellar Hill, ‘ Ka-wang island,’ probably 
represents Cape Rachado: for it is difficult to suppose that thfs 
prominent feature of the coast-line would be ignored by the Chinese 
pilot. 
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The name, “ the island of the false king ” is curious: and it 
would seem to be a confusion of two names, viz. the Malay name 
‘‘ the lord’s cape ” (tanjong tuan) and the old Chinese name “ the 
false five islands ” (i.e. ‘‘ the false Malacca,” for Malacca prior to 
1409 was known to the Chinese as “ the five islands ”), which 
appears in the Wu-pei-pishu chart (JRASSB. No. 53. (1909), 
p. 158: T’oung Pao. Vol. XVI. (1915), p. 131). 

The designation “ island ’’ may be derived from its original 
insular character or from its appearance: Horsburgh notes that “when 
first seen, in coming from westward, it appears like an island ” 
{The India Directory. (1843), II, p. 253). 

V. Ku bo lut. 

The original Chinese name for Kuala Kubu was 
Cantonese Sz-nga-ngok, i.e. ‘Selangor;’ but a fresh triumph has 
been won for the transliteration theory of which the Railway is the 
chief protagonist, for the new station at Kuala Kubu Road glorifies 
in the name of ^ , .'Vmoy Hokkien Ku bo lut. 

VI. Pulau Ular. 

Eredia’s Pulau Ular, ‘ Snake Island,’ situated near the western 
end of the Johore Strait, has been tentatively identified with Pulau 
Merambong. (JR.4SMB. Vol. VIII, Pt. I. (1930), p. 225). The 
identification is confirmed by Horsburgh who refers to “ Pulo 
Marambon, called also Isle Cobra,” and speaks of the western 
entrance of the straight as a channel “ formed between Singapore 
and Snake Island.” (The India Directory. (1843), II, pp. 263, 
273). 


VII. Suara. 

“ Once upon a time there was a poor Malay fisherman who 
lived near the sea-coast about 14 miles north-west of Klang. 

One day when cutting fishing-stakes in the jungle he got lost 
and after wandering for a long time he was eventually led to safety 
by certain supernatural sounds (bunyi) which were not like human 
voices (suara). 

From this incident the village where he lived was called 
Bunyi.” So runs the legend. But modern progress is great and 
must not be denied. In the year of grace 1919 the Federated Malay 
States railway administration found that dislocation was being 
caused through the confusion in their documents between the names 
Bunyi and Bangi. So the former name was changed to Suara — 
which is f)recisely what it ought not to be. 
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A letter from Dr. J. Brandes on the Kerimun 
Inscription. 

The following copy of a letter from Dr. J. Brandes was recently 
found among old papers. 


Welteveden. Oct. 13th 1887. 


Dear Sir, 

From our Secretary T received the photograph of the Pasir 
Panjang inscription f Kerimun Islands), sent by the Honorary 
Directory of the Strahs Branch of the Royal .Asiatic Society, through 
the intermediary of Mr. Lavino, the Dutch Consul. I beg to thank 
the Directory for the benevolence shown in sending it. and have 
the honour by means of this letter to acknowledge the receipt and 
make you acquainted with the results of my study. 

The inscription, of which the language is the well-known and 
and wide spread Sanskrit, is done in a somewhat antique Nagari- 
t\pe. The difference between the latter forms in the inscription 
and those commonly used in printing Sanskrit-texts in British India 
is rather minute, as will be clear, if after perusal of mv reading the 
inscription is compared with some Nagari texts. This likeness 
makes it also difficult, — perhaps impossible, to fix the time of the 
inscription, but there are reasons making it probable that the date of 
the f undated) inscription, is between 700 — 900 Saka. The very few 
inscriptions in Nagari. so far found in the .Archipelago, all date from 
that time, the o'der from the beginning of the period, (cf. Tiidschrift 
Ind'sche Taal-Land-en A'olkenkunde XXXT, 235 sqq,). 

In Roman type the inscription is: — 

Mahdyanika 
Golaya ntritacri 
Gautama cripada (h) 

Y antra in golayantrita is written with lingual nt ; the common 
spelling is with dentals vantra. Behind the last character of the 
inscription (da in cripadah) the wisarga is missing. 

Literally translated into English it runs. “ The illustrious 
feet of the illustrious Gautama, the Mahayanist, who did fwssess 
an armillary sphere.” 

Golavantra is the .Sanskrit name of the armillary sphere, an 
a.'tronomical instrument formerly in common use. In his essay on 
Indian and .Arabian divisions of the “ Zodiac ” by the only Cole- 
brooke, fcf. h’s Es.savs. II 345 sqq.) this master of us all gives a 
description of the Hindu-form of the armillarium, and of other forms 
of this instrument. Even now it would be a phenomenon if some 
one in the .Archipelago possessed such an armillarium. and used it 
to define an ecUjes, for instance. 
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Gautama, the astronomer of the Kerimun Islands, was a 
Mahayanist. As far as we know all Buddhism in the Archipelago 
was Mahayana, of the northern church. 

Cri, and also pdddh, are honorific. Crigautama is “ the 
illustrious Gautama,” Cripdddh, “ the illustrious feet,” just as 
Gautama pdddh “ the feet of Gautama ” would be “ the illustrious 
Gautama.” To illustrate the expression Cri Gautama Cri pdddh 
one may compare Crimannarayana padair uhtam “ said by the feet 
of the illustrious Narayana ” = “ Narayana said”: cf. the Kang 
jeng of modern Javanese (old Jav. ikang jong) ; the Ka-bawah 
duli yang di-pertuwan of Malay and the use of paduka as an 
equivalent of our “ Majesty.” 

Before closing this letter of which the unidiomatic English I 
hope will be pardoned because the writer is a born Dutchman, who 
never had the opportunity of staying for sometime in an English 
country it will be of interest to call your attention to the printed 
Xotulen Bat. Gen. K. S. \V., XI, 97, XII, 107 and 133. In 1873 
and 1874 it will be seen the Directory of our Society did try to 
produce a facsimile or sqeeze, or something of this kind of the 
Kerimun inscription on the instigation of Mr. K. T. Holle of Was- 
pada, but without success. The merits of Messrs. Skinner, 
.Ashworth, and Haughton may not be underestimated for they did 
render the Kerimun inscription legible to interested people: theirs 
is the honour. .And if you like to publish the essence of my results 
in one of the publications of the Society, I should be pleas^ if you 
would mention the fact here pointed out. 

With my good wishes for your Society that she may flourish as 
she does, I have the honour, dear sir, to be 

A’’our obedient servant, 

(Sd.) Dr. J. Brandes. 


To the Honorary Secretary 
of the Straits Branch 

of the Royal .Asiatic Society. 
13 Oct. ’87 
Gang Buntu, 

Weltevreden. 


M 
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I. Murut Basketwork. 

By G. C. Woolley. 

(Plates XXXn— XXXV’I.) 

In its issue for September 1929 the Journal of the Malayan 
Branch, R. A. S. published some notes on Murut basketwork with 
illustrations of typical patterns. The present notes and illustrations 
deal with actual Murut articles in ordinary use, together with some 
further illustrations of patterns taken from photographs of mats 
made as samples to show patterns only. In some cases the photo- 
grapher, in order to get better contrast, has photographed the back 
of the mat, and the black and white are therefore reversed.* 

Figures 1, 2, 3 of Plate XXXII and 2 of Plate XXXIII are 
“ Sitting mats,” Tabir. A string is fastened in the centre of the 
upper triangular portion and tied round the waist, the mat hanging 
down behind. It is worn principally by the Tagals of Province 
Clarke and the upper waters of the Padas, and the Semambu, Peluan 
and Pensiangan tribes; it is not used now by the Muruts of Keningau 
or those of the Tenom plain. In figure I. PI. XXXII the black 
and white strands are arranged at regular intervals in each direction; 
in figures 2 & 3, PI. XXXII the whole mat is made in black and 
short white strips are inserted over the black and the ends are 
neatly trimmed off so as not to project. Figure 2 of PI. XXXII 
shows the Kinuai, “ whetstone ” pattern, and is made with the 
black and white strands going in opposite directions. The edges 
of the tabirs are bound with coloured cloth (imported, not native- 
made) with a further ornamentation of buttons: beads too are often 
used for this purpose. 

Figures 4, 5, & 6 of PI. XX.XII and 4 of PI. XXXIII are flat 
baskets like open satchels. They are called ‘ Tekiding " in the Upper 
Padas district, ‘ Balait ’ in Tenom, ‘ Barait ’ in Keningau. ‘ Kapa ’ 
in other parts. They are carried on the back by narrow strips of 
bark cloth forming two loops which go over the shoulder and under 
the arm. The cloth is passed through the two rings on the top 
outer edge of the basket (seen in Fig. 6. PI, XXXII) or the loops 
at the top of the black strengthening bands seen in figs. 4 & 5 PI. 
XXXII, then over the shoulder and under the arm back to the 
bottom of the basket where the ends are fastened in another ring 
or loop. This method of fastening keeps the mouth of the basket 
closed by its own weight. The principal patterns are: — Fig. 4. 
PI. XXXIII, top and bottom, ‘ .Simpalilit ' (bands) and ‘ .Sinusu ’ 
(triangular pattern) with a centre of the ‘ man ' pattern, 
• Pinongulun.’ Fig. 5 has a similar top and bottom and a centre 
with ‘ split pinang ’ Inari Kusub or ‘ Pinongulansat ’ a bunch of 4 
lansat fruit on a central stalk and small rings called ‘ Sinusulau:’ 

* I am indebted to the authorities of the British Museum for the photo- 
sraphs, except for those reproduced in Plate XXXVI which were taken for me 
by Mr. X. K. Pallant. 
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sulau are small discs of white shell which formerly were a form of 
currency, and were used also as a decoration on coats etc. The 
larger rings are called in Tenom ‘ Sinungkar bulu ’ i.e. the pattern 
left on the ground by section of the large bamboo which is used as 
a water jar: a Pensiangan name for them is ‘ Sinalaput ’ the end 
view of a blow-pipe. Fig. 6, PI. XXXII has ‘ Simpalilit ’ bands at 
the top and bottom with bands of ‘ Tetagong ’ (snake) or 
‘ Tinikotimog ’ (river) pattern; the centre part has a variety of 
‘ Sinusu.’ Fig. 4, PI. XXXIII shows a variety of ‘ Senampang ’ 
check pattern. Fig. 1, PI. XXXIII is a small flat basket called 
‘ Tikapan ’ in Keningau used for carrying tobacco, sirih, etc.: it is 
worn slung over one shoulder by a cord of plaited rotan which 
passes through two loops on each side of the lid, to keep it in place. 
The pattern is a variety of ‘ Senampang ’ check. 

Fig. 3, PI. XXXIII is a small flat receptacle for tobacco etc. 
shaped like an envelope; the flap folds over, and it is carried inside 
another basket; it is called ‘ Tikapan ’ or ‘ Bundusan.’ The pat- 
tern is ‘ Inari Kusub ’ the ' split pinang.’ 

Figs. 5 of PI. XXXIII and 3 of PI. XXXIV' show the two 
sides of a round basket with a circular base made separately. It 
is carried on the back. The top of the basket is made into a 
series of loops through which a cord is passed by which the mouth 
of the basket can be drawn close. The name is ‘ Lawongan,’ and 
it is used only in parts of Pensiangan district and across the border 
towards Bulongan. The central pattern is called ‘ Dinang kurau,’ 
fern or bracken leaf, fronds on each side of a central stem, the 
whole being work^ in lines of ‘ Simpalilit,’ there called Sinipalilit. 

Fig. 6, PI. XXXIII is a similar to that in fig. 5, but of very 
much finer workmanship. It is made of rotan sega so thin and 
fine that the basket is almost as soft as a Panama hat. The pat- 
tern is the full Senampang check with borders too and bottom. 
These border patterns are continuous, but are difficult to follow 
in the pure white and pure black squares. The bottom of the 
basket is turned up; it is made of concentric rings of rotan, or a 
rotan spiral, laced together with coloured rotan strands. 

Fig. 1, PI. XXXIV^ is a bottle-shajied basket for carrying rice. 
I have seen these only in the Pensiangan district, where they are 
called Sesaab or Tinatubong.’ The main pattern is the square 
form of the ‘ Xomboyunan,’ ‘ mad,’ pattern. 

Fig. 2, PI. XXXIV comes from the upper waters of the Padas. 
It is a plain white basket with a square base, kept in shape by 
a thin strip of wood and with stiffening bars up the sides. The 
lattice work is added afterwards, in black and red rotan, and the 
top of the basket is made of concentric rings laced together with 
red white and black rotan. 

Fig. 4, PI. XXXIV represents the commonest type of Murut 
basket. The general name is ‘ Boyong ’ or ‘ Sesaging;’ in the Dalit 
distract the former becomes ‘ Beyung ’ and smaller sizes of the type 
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are called ‘ Belxjtan.’ The basket has a square base and the fcur 
uprights which help to keep the body in a square shape cross under 
the base. It has no cover. It is carried on the back, the straps 
being fastened to the loops at the top of two of the uprights and 
under the base. The pattern in the central portion is the 
‘ Nomboyunan.’ 

The usual name for a hat is ‘ Seraung,’ with a Kwiiau variant 
' Sirong.’ Other names are ‘ Jurok ’ in Keningau and ‘ Tadong ' 
in the Bokan district and in Pensiangan. 

Fig. 5, PI. XXXIV is a Tenom variety, and is usually of a 
reddish orangecolour on a straw-coloured ground. The pattern 
covers the whole of the hat. The pattern is called ‘ Linalau.’ said 
to be derived from ‘ Lalau ' a marsh plant with curling leaves. 

Fig. 6, PI. XXXI\'. Tagul hat from the upper Padas. It 
is made from thin round rotan in concentric circles or spirals, with 
an inner lining of palm leaf, the whole stitched together with rather 
coarse thread: it is finished by being painted with black white and 
red. 

Fig. 7, Pi. XXXf\’. .\ Keningau type. The pattern covers 
the whole hat, and is in black on a greenish ground, due to the use 
of the outer portion of ‘ t)emhan ' stems, with [irobably some colour 
added. The pattern was called ‘ Sinampitan ' in Keningau, and in 
Tenom, where a sample was seen with a slight variation, ‘ Batik 
Lumut.’ 

Fig, 1, PI. XXX\''. A t\-pe from the Bokan district of 
Keningau. The pattern inside the frame ” is called ‘ Inamhau.’ 

Fig. 2. PI. XXX^^ One of the commonest types, made largely 
by the Kwiiaus. and also worn bv the coast Dustins. There are 
three broad bands of pattern in black and white, each band often 
having a different pattern, and the three triangular portions in white 
have also a pattern of their own distinct from that of the bands. 
These hats generallv have an inner lining of a coarsely woven bamboo 
or bemban. The front band shows a variety of the “ hook ” pat- 
tern. called ‘ Pinangko,’ the ‘ bent head.’ 

Fig. 3, PI. XXXV. From the Pensiangan District. Thp bands 
are not so broad as those in the previous figure, black and white are 
used for the triangular portions, which are more elaborate in design, 
and the hat has no strengthening uprights. The top is finished with 
some beadwork. The pattern on the bands is called ‘ Yinahong ’ 
or ‘ Kinahong:’ it is often found, identical or with slight variations, 
on Kwijau hats: the front triangular section has part of the ‘ X’an- 
tuapan pattern — the Muruts do not trouble much about selecting 
a pattern which will fit entirelv into the space available — the section 
on the right has a lozenge-shaoed pattern called ‘ Pinandulog ’ or 
‘ Batik .'iandai ' (also called ' Smiisu^oian ’ in the Bokan district). 
The section on the left has a hook pattern called in Pensiangan 
‘ Pinansit: a Kwijau name is ’ Xongkoitan or ‘ Linokuitan ’ 
(koitan means ‘ hooked, as two fingers are honked together. ) 
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Fig. 4, PI. XXXV. .Another Keningau hat, of the same type as 
fig. 7, PI. XXXIV. The pattern is found in many districts: it is 
called ‘ Penuruh ' in Keningau, ‘ Pinuntugit ’ or ‘ Tinuntubik ’ in 
Tenom, ‘ Inarus ’ or ‘ Kinawat ’ nr • Sinalari ’ in Pensiangan. 

Fig. S, PI. XXXV. Hexagonal hat from Tenom district, where 
it is used by the Peluan tribe. .As in the Kwijau tjTDe, the patterns 
on the black and white strips are independent of each other and 
of the pattern of the white ground. The hat often has an interior 
part, made separately and sewn in, like the upper part of a skull 
cap, to keep the hat in place. The diamond-shaped pattern of the 
strip on the left was called ‘ Inumbir ’ or ‘ X^agumbir,’ : that on the 
other two strips was not known. 

Fig. 6, PI. XXXV is a Pensiangan hat made of rotan rings or 
spirals laced with rotan. The pattern is painted on afterwards, and 
a bead top sewn on. 

EXPL.AXATIOX OF PLATE XXXVI. 

1. .A hat made of palm leaf with a top and rings of rotan. It 
is worn by some of the Pensiangan Aluruts, but principally by the 
Sakais, a Alohamedan tribe who come over from Dutch territory. 

2. A Boyong, open basket. The pattern is in alternate strips 
of ‘ pinaluob ’ (crab) and the diamond-shaped ‘ sinusu.’ 

3. -A tubular piece of basketwork, Bebato, intended to be 
fitted round a pole to be stuck up in the ground at a halting place 
in a path. The main patterns are the ‘ pinongulun ’ (man) and a 
variety of the ‘ pinansit ’ (hook). 

4. A small tobacco pouch, ‘ ipok-ipok ’ or ‘ tikapan,’ the upper 
part fitting right over the lower like a cigarette case. The pattern 
is the check ‘ senampang.’ 

5. A small bottle-shaped basket ‘ sesaab ’ for rice, from Pen- 
siangan District. The pattern, ‘ sinulaiau,’ represents a swarm of 
small ‘ sulaiau ’ fish, such as may be seen under the lee of a rock 
with all their heads pointing the same way. 

6. A Tenom basket ‘ barait ’ made of plain uncoloured 
bamboo. The pattern is obtained by crossing inner and outer sur- 
faces of cane. The pattern is ‘ Binusak rungin ’ (flower of the 
rungin tree.) 

7—9. .A Kwijau carrying basket, ‘ sabat ’ or ‘ kapi.’ It is 
fastened on to a wooden back board. The cover has a light wood 
top. To make the basket more weather proof, it is sometimes lined 
with sago palm leaf. 

10. A mat pattern. 

‘ Binangkusangan ’ (horn-bill) Keningau. 

‘ Plnangaian siku ’ (elbow pattern) Keningau. 

‘ Inampoi ’ Bokan Alurut. 

‘ Binauk or ‘ Lelingkong ' Telekosan Bokan Alurut. 

11. .A mat pattern. 

Batik Lumut ’ Tenom. 

‘ Sinampitan ’ Keningau. 
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II. Murut Basketwork. 

By G. C. Woolley. 

(Plates XXXVII—XLI.) 

I am indebted to the authorities of the British iXfuseum for the 
photographs from which the plates comprised in this article are 
taken. 

The illustrations are supplementary to those which were pub- 
lished in the issue of this Journal in September 1929. 

The mats illustrated are of two kinds; pieces made to order 
simply to show patterns, and small mats such as are used in the 
Pensiangan District to decorate wall planks or uprights in houses. 
The former are made of bamboo or “ bemban " slips; the latter are 
of much narrower strips of rattan (rotan- sega) and are distinguished 
by having more or less elaborate borders round the main pattern. 

It was often impossible to obtain an interpretation of the 
meaning of the name given, and it was sometimes found that the 
same name was given to quite different patterns. 

PLATE XXXVn. 

1. Wall mat. Pattern “ Sinumandak ” “young girl.” Duplicate of Plate I, 

Sept. 1929 Journal. 

2. Wall mat. Pattern “ Sinumandak ’’ “ young girl.” Duplicate of Plate I, ih. 
i. Pattern mat. “ Nomboyunan ” Duplicate of Plate 11 and fig. 3, ih. 

4. Pattern mat. Pattern, (Tenom) “ Tinumpalina: ” “fish spear.” 

(Tenom) “ Kinaitapon ” “ barbed hook,” 

(Bokan) “ Kinudu.” 

(Pensiancan) “ Tinintuaian ” a bird, the swallow, 
swift. 

5. Wall mat. Pattern “ N'egimpong ” Duplicate of fig. 14, ih 

6. Wall mat. Pattern “ Pinongulansat ” “ Lansat fruit " .\ variety of 

“ Inari Kusub ” “ split pinang,” fig 6 and 
Plate II, ih. 

7. Pattern mat. " Xantuapan ” Duplicate of fig 16. il> 

8. Wall mat. Same X'o. 1 above. 

9. Wall mat. (star pattern) (Dalit) “ Inaiat-aiat ’ 'butterfly’s wings” 

(Telecosan) “ Minangaian ” “fresh-water tor- 
toise " I.E the pattern on its -hell 
(Pensiangan) “ Sinalapa ” “tobacco box.” 
(Pen-iangan) “ Binangoh ’’ the bird “ bangoh ” 
(lower pattern) “Sinumandak” same as X"o. 1 above. 

10. Pattern mat. Upper, a variety of X'o 4 above 
lower, duplicate of fig 17, ih. 
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!1. Wall mat. Duplicate of fig 4. ib 

12. Pattern mat. tPcnsiangan) “ Inarus " also “ Binuaia,"’ “crocodile.” 
n Pattern mat. (Bokan) “ Penuroh.” 

(Tenom) “ Pinuntucit,” “ Tinuntubik,” “Batik Paralat.” 
(Pensiancanl “ Kinawot,” “ Inarus.” (Telecosan) 
“ Sinalari.” 

PL.^TE XXXVIII. 

1. Pattern mat (Tcnoml “ Kinirau .Asu.” “dog tracks.” 

2. Pattern mat. (Bokan) “Batik Bclanai ” 

Pattern mat. (Tenom) “ Batik Kalas,” 

2 Pattern mat. Same as Plate XXXVH. No. l.i above. 

4. Pattern mat. Same as Plate XXXVII, No. I above 

."1 Wall mat. (This, and some of the other mats, are photographed from 
the bark, so hlack and white are reversed). 

Left. (Pemiang.an) “ Nantorongan lalaiing ” “child's seat.” 
(Pensiangan) “ Tinodungan Dalaiing ” “child’s seat.” 
Duplicate of Plate II, ib. 

Centre (Pensiangan) “ Nagulalan ” Duplicate of fig. IS, ib. 
Right (Pensiangan) “ Inipi,” “ Linusu,” “ Linisiu,” 

PL.JttE XXXIX. 

1. Pattern mat. (Pensiangan) “ Siniilausulau ” or “ Sinusulau ” “shell 

rings ” also used as a border pattern, fig. 13, ib. 

Sulau, flat discs of shell, were largely used as 
decorations for war coats, etc. 

(Tenom) “ Sinungkar bulu ” the print of a bamboo joint, 
lengths of bamboo are used for carrying water. 

(Pensiangan) “ Sinalaput ” “bore of a blow-pipe” the 
central spot Is the pith head of the dart in the tube. 

2. Pattern mat. Duplicate of fig. 17. ib. 

3. Pattern mat, (Tenom) “Batik Lumut ” “fine pattern” Lumut i.e 

“ Halus ” (Malay). 

(Keningau) “ Sinampitan.” 

4. Pattern mat. (Tenom) “Kinirau Asu ” “dog tracks” a variety of 

Plate XXXVIII, No. 1. 

.3 Wall mat Pattern (Sapulot) “ Lingkakat.” 

(Telecosan) “ Iningaio ” “standing upright” (?) 

6 Pattern mat. (Tenom) " Tamhuakar ” “Dragon” i.e. the scaly pattern 

on its back. 

(Kwijau) “ Kinaban ” 

This seems to be a variety of PI. XXXVH, No. 9 
Inaiat-aiat 

7 Pattern mat. (Tenom) “ Tinatambong Tambong ” is a “ spear blade.” 

S Pattern mat (Tenom) “ Tungok delaio " “ Bending the head.” 

(Kenigau) “ Kenapuk.” 

.A variety of fig. 2, ib. 
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PLATE XL 

1. Pattern mat. (Kwijau) “ Nongkoitan " " Linokuitan ” “hooked.” 

(Telecosan) “ Pinansit.” 

(Bokan) “ Pinaku ” “Fern tips.” 

(Bokan) “ Sinowat ” “Saw at” “Cross roads.” 

Duplicate of Plate II, ib. 

2. Pattern mat. A variety of the “ hook " pattern. 

3. Pattern mat. (Tenom) “ Linalau " said to be a marsh — or river-plant 

with curling leaves. 

4. Pattern mat. (Bokan) “ Sinuloi ” a " hook ” pattern variety. 

5. Pattern mat. (Bokan) “ Binalai lawar ” made in broad coarse strands 

for the inner lining of a hat. 

PL.\TE XLI. 

1. Pattern mat. (Telecosan) “ Sinusu sinalatan"; sinusu seems to be a 
general name for lozenge-shaped patterns. 

2. Pattern mat. Duplicate of hg. 16, ib. and PI. XXXVII, Xo 7 above. 

3. Pattern mat. Top right. (Pensiangan) “ Pinandulu ” 

(Telecosan) " Batik Sandai ” 

(Bokan) “ Sinususaian.” 

Duplicate of Plate II, ib. 

Lower left. (Pensianganl “ Bulus Mandau ” "Tiger face” 
Also said to represent a bundle of four 
heads tied together with rotan. 

4. Pattern mat. (Bokan) " Pinangkauitan,” Vcr\ similar to PI II & HI, lb. 

5. Pattern mat. " Nomboyunan " “mad pattern" Duplicate of fig. 3, ib 

6. Pattern mat. Duplicate of tig. 2, Sept Journal. 

7. Wall mat. Duplicate of fig. 18, ib. 
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The Temenggongs of Muar. 

By R. O. WiNSTEDT, C.M.G., D.Litt. 

Newbold writes as follows: — A.H. 1119 (=1707 A.D.) a 
Mantri of high birth in Johore, named Samade Raja” (?=Sri 
Ma’raja ’diraja) ” obtained a grant of the territory of Muar from 
the then Sultan of Johore, Abdu’l-Jalil Shah. He settled at a 
place called Pantai Layang on the banks of the river and ruled till 
1145 A.H. (=1732 A.D.) when he died succeeded by his son Paduka 
Tuan; who, on his proceeding to the Court of Johore, on the occasion 
of his father’s demise, was invested by Sultan Abdu’l-Jalil with the 
title of Temenggong Paduka Tuan. He died A.H. 1175 (1761 A.D.), 
succeeded by his son Burok or Ahok. Burok died at Bunga. Tan- 
jong on Muar river whither he had removed from Johore in 1214 A.H. 
(1801 .^.D.), leaving two sons Konik and Ibrahim. The former 
went to Lingga to present himeslf to Sultan Mahmud III, by whom 
he was acknowledged as third Temenggong of Muar. Konik died in 
1246 A.D. (1830 .A.D.), leaving a son Syed, the present chief, who 
succeeded him: he also left a daughter. Syed proceeded to Singa- 
pore, where he was confirmed by the late Sultan Hussain Shah I, 
whom the English had recently placed on the throne. From him he 
obtained the title Temenggong Dato’ Said. The Temenggong’s sway 
is confined to the villages immediately on the banks of the Muar 
river and on those of the stream of Segamat. .He appears to be 
popular from his easy temper . . We had an interview with this Malay 
chief at a village, about 18 miles up the river called Grisek. He 
acknowledges himself a vassal of Johore and sends annually to the 
Sultan the amount of a duty levied on the houses of the settlers 
at Pahang (one dollar a house) and 200 kampits of rice ” (Moor’s 
Notices of the Indian .Archipelago, .Appendix p. 74, Singapore 1837). 
The family still exists and its head and the family of his predecessor 
draw political allowances. He gives the account of his house, 
which I set forth elsewhere in this number in my paper on “ The 
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Bendaharas and Temenggongs, " and he gives the following genea- 
logical tree: — 

Sayid Idrus of the Hadramaut and Kampong Pasir, Acheh 

I 

f 

Zainal-Abidin 

m. Marhum (? ka- Acheh) of Kota Tinggi 

i 

* . 

Maharaja Sri ’diraja 
m. a d. of a Muar Orang Kaya. 

1 


Dato’ Pasir Raja, Bendahara Padang Marhum Bakal 
ruled Muar from Sumpa (?=Saujana). m. Sultan 

1699 Mahmud, murdered 

1 1699 at Kota Tinggi. 

I 1 I 

Sa’Akar ’diraja, Engku Paduka Tuan Putra Raja. 

(1) Temenggong, Muar. 


Sa’ Amar ’diraj^. Ferdana Mantri, (2) Tern. Muar. 


Engku Buro’ E. Muda E. Pandak 

(3) Tern. d. 1801 A.D. Tanjong 


E. Konik, (4) Tern., d. 1830 E. Ibrahim 


E. Said E. Ismail, E. Idris, 

(5) Tern. (6) Tern. Paduka Tuan 

i 

Wan Muhammad Sallch. Tern. (7) 

I 

W an .Abdu'r-Rahrian (now Tern. (8) 

( E.=Engku ; Tem.=Temcnggong ) . 

It is strange that Xewbold gives 1707 as the date on which 
Muar was given to this family. According to Xetscher it was in 
that year that its head took to Kota Tinggi the pretender to the 
Johore throne. Raja Kechil, then a child, who was forthwith banished 
to Sumatra. Moreover history has never ascribed any child to 
Sultan Mahmud; not even accepting Raja Kechil. whose mother, 
tradition says, was Enche .\pong daughter of the Laksamana. 
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The Early Rulers of Perak, Pahang and Acheh. 

By R. O. WiNSTEDT, C.M.G., D.Litt. 

This paper illustrates the known relationship between the early 
rulers of Johore and Pahang and goes to corroborate relationship 
between the early rulers o>f Johore and Perak. Perak once gave 
Acheh a Sultan and so, too, did Pahang and throughout the period 
until the Dutch captured Malacca in 1641 A.D. and a series of 
women rulers enfeebled Acheh, that Sumatran State constantly 
raided Johore, Perak and Pahang. A comparison of the genealo- 
gical trees of the Rulers of the three Peninsular States with that 
of the Sultans of Acheh helps to throw light on several historical 
puzzles. The Johore tree will be handled fully in another paper. 

The main sources of information are: — 

(а) Sejarah Melayu or “ Malay Aoiials ”, ed. Shellabear, 
(romanised) 1909 Singapore. 

(б) Bustanu’s-Salatin, Fasal XI— history of the princes of 
Malacca and Pahang from a copy in the possession of 
the late Sultan of Pahang; JRASSB. No. 81, 1921. 

(c) \’ariant version of the Sejarah Melayu (JRASMB, 
1925). This was written by a Raja Bongsu. The 
date, the absence of a bin, the intimate account of 
the upper reaches of the Johore river make it very 
probable that this was Raja Bongsu, afterwards 
.•\bdullah Maayat Shah (b. 1571 d. 1623), the Sultan 
of Johore who inspired Tun Sri Lanang to write the 

Malay .Annals.” 

(d) Salasilah Perak (JR.ASSB., No. 9, pp. 95-108), a 
detailed and valuable work, the earliest authority for 
Perak's rulers, and the only authority I have dis- 
covered for the personal name (Raja Bujang) of S. 
.Abdul-Jalil Shah (nephew of Abdullah Maayat Shah) 
of Johore and for the name of the father of S. Ibrahim 
Shah of Johore. It ends with Marhum Aluda, a ruler 
of Perak towards the end of the XVIIIth century. 

(f) References in Dutch records, for which I have mainly 
used Rouffaer’s ” Was Malaka emporium voor 1400 
.A.D. genaamd Malajoer? en waar lag Woerawari, 
Ma-Hasin, Langka, Batoe Sawar ’’ (Bij. tot de Taal- 
Land-en Volkenkunde van N.I, Deel 77, 1921). 

(/) Gravestones of the Sultans of .Acheh, worked out by 
J. P. Aloquette and Dr. Husain Jayadiningrat (Ency- 
clopaedie van Nederlandsch-Indie sub .Atjeh). 

(g) Salasilah Melayu dan Biigis (Singapore) — not very 
reliable for this early period. 

(h) A vague Perak legend (JR.ASSB, No. 9, pp. 89-95). 

(/) The Dagh-Register Gehouden int Casteel Batavia. 
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Perak. 

The “ Malay Annals ” (p. 228) give the following tree, without reference to Perak: 

S. Mahmud, last ruler of Malacca (d. 1528) 
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S. Mudzafar Shah ( 1 )— circa 1528 A.D. S. Alacdin Riayat Shah, 

(Marhum Tanah Abang) m. Tun Trang founder of Johore dynasty 

I 

S. Mansur Shah (2) 

(Marhum Kota Lama) m. his cousin, sister-in-law of Sultan of Johore 
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Raja Mudzafar, the elder son of Sultan Mahmud (last ruler 
of Malacca) was passed over for the throne and so must have had 
to remove from the neighbourhood of his younger half-brother, the 
founder of the Johore dynasty. The mother of the Bendahara 
Johore (who helped Sultan .Alaedin Riayat Shah to the new Johore 
throne) was a son of a Bruas princess (a. p. 167). What more 
hkely than that this Bendahara suggested to the disappointed elder 
brother a visit to the home of his minister’s mother? The variant 
version of the “ Annals ” relates circumstantially how the first Sultan 
of Johore resented the appointment of a Perak Bendahara by Sultan 
Mudzafar Shah (c. p. 15). The existence of the second Sultan of 
Perak, hlansur Shah, has been doubted because the “ Malay 
Annals ’’ (p. 168) state there was a Sultan Mansur Shah son of Raja 
Sulong, — Raja Sulong had been raised by Sultan Mughal of Acheh 
(reigned 1636-1641 A.D.) to the Perak throne as Sultan Mudzafar 
Shah: — ‘‘Sultan Mansur Shah is now Raja of Perak” say the 
“ Malay Annals.” In the first piace interpolations are often inaccurate 
and this is an interpolation more than twenty years later than the 
original date of these Annals. Secondly it may have been due to the 
fact that the second son of the contemporary Sultan Mudzafar (Raja 
Sulong) was actually a Raja Mansur and Yang di-pertuan Muda 
of Perak — he is even called Sultan in one passage (JR.-\SSB. No. 14, 
p. 306). The passage in the “ Malay Annals " continues (p. 168) 
abruptly Dan Raja Muda beranak dua orang perempuan, as if 
“ Sultan ” Mansur Shah, " now Raja of Perak ’’ were — as actually he 
was — Raja Muda then. Thirdly it may have been suggested by the 
identical sequence of the names of the traditional two first rulers of 
Perak. The first Raja Mansur Shah of Perak was a historical 
character (a. p. 228), the son of Tun Trang, a daughter of Tun 
Fatimah by Tun .Ali whom Sultan Mahmud had murdered that he 
might marry his widow, — their son was the founder of Johore — and 
according to the Perak story he married another historical character, 
a sister of Alarhum Bukit (? Seluyut) or Raja Fatimah, wife of 
Raja Omar of Pahang who reigned over Johor 1580-1597 as Sultan 
Abduljalil Riayat Shah (d. pp. 98, 99). In 1533 Paulo da Gama 
found off Malacca 27 lane bars which Sultan .Alaedin, founder of 
Johore, had sent to help his brother the Sultan of Perak: — the 
commander whom Castanheda calls Tuan Barcalar (? =Laksa- 
mana) paid his respects to da Gama. Lastly we know that 
Acheh attacked Perak before 1579 A.D. and carried off the consort 
of a Perak ruler with her children, one of whom ruled -Acheh as 
Sultan Mansur Shah from 1579 till 1585 ( Encyclopaedie van Neder- 
landsch-Indie sub .Atjeh). Clearly therefore Perak had a dynasty 
in the XVIth century, a dynasty respectable enough to furnish -Acheh 
with a ruler as Pahang was to do later. .All the evidence shows it 
was a branch of the Malacca — Johore royal house and this alone 
would account for the Achinese attacks on Perak. The fact that 
one vague Perak account makes Sultan .Ahmad Taju’d’din the first 
ruler of the State is easily e.xplained by the -Achinese invasion before 
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1579, which temporarily broke the succession until as ruler of Acheh 
a Perak prince restored it. The other more detailed and apparently 
authentic tradition relates how this Sultan Ahmad was appointed 
by his brother, the Ruler of Acheh, to be the third of Perak’s 
rulers; the vaguer and uncorroborated tradition wrongly states that 
he was brought from Johore and adds that he was succeeded after a 
short reign by a nephew from Johore with the vague title, Sultan 
Malik Shah (d. p. 92). 

There is, of course, some doubt about the earlier names in many 
pedigrees but Malay genealogical trees seldom try to hide and hardly 
ever succeed in hiding their weaker links. The tree on p. 87 of 
Wilkinson’s “ History of the Peninsular Malays ” 3rd ed., 1923 
illustrates this. The place played by Raja Sulong in the Perak 
tree is pretty much that played by Raja Omar in the Johore house. 
Raja Sulong was the son of a Raja Mahmud (or Muhammad) by 
a lady of the house of the Bendaharas, but his wife “ was daughter 
of Marhum Muda, Pahang, grand-niece of Marhum mangkat di- 
tching, grand-daughter of Marhum Kota Lama and great-grand- 
daughter of Marhum Tanah Abang” and she was the mother of 
the next Sultan of Perak, (d. p. 102). The eleventh ruler of Perak, 
son of Raja Sulong, had, it may be noted, the blood of the Benda- 
haras in his veins from Tun Trang and Tun Hidap. 

The fulness of the early pedigrees, the fact that Acheh raided 
Perak in the XVIth century, and perhaps the existence of those 
Hindu relics, the chiri or coronation formula and the State secret 
(a. pp. 19, 20 and JR.ASSB, No. 10, pp. 287-9) as also the dragon 
armlets (ponloh bcrnaga) of the regalia, all go to support the claims 
of the Perak royal house to descent from the Indo-Javanese Sultans 
of Malacca. 

The whole of the chapter on ‘ Early Perak History ’. especially 
pp. 84-88, in Wilkinson s “ History of the Peninsular Malays ” 
should be studied. 


PAHANG. 

A genealogy collated from relationships recorded in the Sejarah 
Melayu is given in the first of the following trees. For the early 
generations dose to the days of the Malacca Sultanate it should be 
reliable: for the later generations it appears to be less reliable than 
the second tree, taken from the Bustan, whose author writing in 
.'\cheh in 1638 would be well informed about the immediate ancestry 
of Sultan Iskandar II of .Acheh. The third tree is compiled in the 
light of Mr. R. J. Wilkinson’s article in the present number of this 
Journal. It is an advance on anything yet done but is still perhaps 
doubtful in some respects. 

It is clear that the Pahang branch of the Alalacca royal house 
lost a throne it was incompetent to hold. In 1540 Pinto took 
goods to the factor Tome Lobo in Pahang, who besought him not 
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to leave before he had turned the goods into cash as the principal 
Malay, Tuao Xerrafao, had sworn to kill him and burn the factory 
because he had been cheated in IVIalacca. In a few days Lobo got 
rid of goods for gold of Minangkabau, diamonds of Tanjong Pura 
and Laut and pearls from Brunei and Solor. But when they were 
about to leave, a certain Khoja Zainal, envoy of the Sultan of 
Brunei, found the Sultan of Pahang with his wife and murdered 
him. In the outbreak that ensued more than 4000 men lost their 
lives and Lobo all his property (P. A. Tiele's “ De Europeers in 
den Maleischen Archipel,” Bij. T. L. en V. ser. 4, vol. Ill, p. 67). 
Mansur Shah, the fourth Sultan in Tree III was killed before 1528. 
Probably it was his next successor but one. Sultan Mudzafar 
(=Tuan Mudzafar=Tuao Xerrafao) to whom Pinto refers as killed 
for adultery in 1540. In 1547 the Sultan of Pahang ioined his 
‘ brothers ’ the Sultans of Perak and Johore for an — abortive — 
attack on Patani. In 1607 Holland put the merchant Abraham van 
den Broeck in Pahang. In October 1607 Matelief invited Raia 
Bongsu of Johore to come to Pahang to devise an alliance against 
the Portuguese:- — the son of the Raia of Pahang had married a 
daughter of the Raia of Kedah. Matelief doubted the Pahang 
Suban’s ability to fight the Portuguese. Pahang was a State of 
small consequence but it cast many guns of higher renute than the 
Javanese but of lesser repute than the Portuguese. 3000 oound 
gun was being cast for Raia Bongsu. On 16 November Matelief left 
Pahang (ib. vol. VIII p. 74). Purchas cites the Dutch voyager. 
Floris as saying (1612) that the king of Pahang had married n 
younger sister of the Queen of Patani. who was then a comelv woman 
of sixty and had not seen her sister for twenty-e^ght years. Col- 
lecting a fleet of 70 sail she sent it to bring the sister by friend- 
ship or force “ so that Pahang shall have much to doe by reason of 
the great dearth, the burning of his house, rice and barnes. as also 
the warres of Toor.” Floris continued' in Julv 1613 there arrived 
in Patani “ the king of Pahang, with his wife, the Queen’s sister, 
and two sonnes, much against his will, leaving his country in great 
povertie; famine, fire and warre having ioyned conspiracie. He 
brought news that the .Acheners had taken Joor ” (6th June 1613) 

“ None of the Grandes went to entertain this King of Pahang. 

only all the dogs were killed for his sake, because he can endure 
none. He tooke our shooting as he passed by us in his honour very 
kindly, desiring us to visit him and to trade in his countrey.” On 
July 31 the king of Pahang “came to our house in great state.” 
On August 1 the Queen “ sent for us to the court, where was made 
a great feast in honour of the king of Pahang. On August 9th the 
king of Pahang departed, having been a mocking stocke to the 
Patanees: but the Queenes sister would not leave him but returned 
back with him; in lieuw of getting great presents, having spent 
almost all shee had.” 
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The Dutchman Peter Williamson Floris, one of Purchas’ pil- 
grims, tells us how in September 1612 the king of Johore had 
“ overran the suburbs of Pahang, burning all before him and like- 
wise Campong Sina (? = China) which caused great dearth in 
Pahang.” He adds that the king of Joor, “ as is said, maketh great 
preparation to goe in his own person for Pahan and the king of 
Borneo prepareth on the other side to their succour.” Apparently 
it was in continuation of this old quarrel that in 1614, after Acheh 
had conquered Johor Lama and forgiven and released its ruler, the 
Sultan of Johore sent “ three Achinese galleys and a fleet of twenty 
vessels to Pahang to carry off the daughter of the deceased prince 
of that state, who was betrothed to the son of the Sultan of Johore 
but whom the Pahang chiefs refused to let go ” (Netscher, p.30). 
Next in confirmation of their treaty with Johore at Malacca in 
August 1615, Acheh ’s enemy the Portuguese convoyed the son of 
the king of Johore to Pahang to take possession of that State. This 
treaty with the Portuguese naturally excited the anger of Iskandar 
Muda, ruler of Acheh, who having sacked Batu Sawar about Sep- 
tember 1615 wasted Pahang in 1617 “where a son of the brother 
of Sultan Abdullah Mammat of Johore ruled.” (Bij. T. L. en V., 
Ser. 5, vol. II, p. 246). On the 12th August 1631 the Dagh-Register 
records a report that forty Achinese ships had appeared at 
the river Dillij (Deli) to cooperate with the now tame king of 
Johore in an attack on Malacca and under 10th December 


1632 the Achinese suggested a sea attack by themselves 
and the Dutch on Malacca with the king of Pahang as commander 
of the land force. But by 1634 Johore and Pahang were siding 
with the friends of Portugal against the Dutch. Under 9th Novem- 


ber 1634 the Dagh-Register records that 50 great galleons and 5000 
men from Johore and Pahang had sailed to assist the rebel king of 
Patani in his war with Siam: — the Dutch had espoused the cause 
of Siam “ against any forces sent from ” the Portuguese at “ Malacca, 
Johore, Pahang and other places ” (11th May 1634). So, in 1634 
(November 9) a Dutch fleet was instructed to sack Pahang where 
the Portuguese ships were harboured on their way to Malacca and 
in 1635 Iskandar IVIuda of .Acheh again attacked Pahang and claimed 
the Arone. On 25th November 1635 commander Coper of the yacht 
Cleijn Nassouw rnet an Achinese fleet of about ninety sail coming 
from Pahang, “ Bitam ” and other places which it had ruined taking 
many prisoners.^ In 1636 Iskandar Muda died and was succeeded by 
Iskandar Thani, son of Sultan Ahmad of Pahang who had been 
led captive to Acheh after the 1617 raid and married to Iskandar 
Muda s daughter. So, early in 1637 Pahang envoys made peace 
with Acheh at Bulang and m March of that year the “ Sultan and 
L^samana of Pahang” informed the Dutch they wished to ally 
with them against the Portuguese. The Sultan said he would make 
a strmgjort tn Jo^re (where was one before) to defend it against 
the Portugese. On 16th March 1637 the treaty was sign^ in 
Pahang. The Dagh-Register here suggests that this Sultan was 
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ruler of Johore and Pahang: how else could a ruler of Pahang promise 
to repair a fort in Johore? A copy of the treaty would decide. 
Shortly after this in 1638-9 when Sultan Iskandar Thani sent a 
stone for his father’s grave in Pahang, the Achinese found that 
Johore was attacking that place.* (B.T.L.V. dl. 76, p. 171). At 
that time Pahang was more or less subject to Acheh and this attack 
broke up negotiations between the Dutch and the .^Chinese for co- 
operation in besieging Malacca. Iskandar Thani complained to the 
Dutch and refused to cooperate while they remained friends with 
Johore. The Company promised to help him to get possession of 
Pahang and used every means to get the help of Johore and Acheh. 
Malacca fell on 14 January 1641 and Iskandar Thani died on ISth 
February. A woman, Tai al-alam, succeeded and .\cheh’s claim to 
Pahang was abandoned {ib. dl. 65, p.184-5, 188). Under February 
1644 the Dagh-Register records that the queen of Patani married 
the youngest brother of the king of Johore and under October 1644 
how fearing treachery from the king of Johore (now the ally of their 
enemies the Dutch) “ the Minangkabaus very bravely removed their 
property from Pahang ” — and, so, probably Ulu Pahang ceased to 
be one of the Negri Sembilan. On 19th March 1648 three vessels 
arrived at Batavia bringing two envoys (Lela Wangsa and Tun Lela 
Pahlawan) and a letter from “ the king of Johore and Pahang.” 
The envoys stayed a month, were taken by Governor-General 
Cornelis van der Lijn for a sea-trip to inspect shipping-yards at 
Pulau Onrust and were entertained by the General. They sailed 
home with cargoes free of toll. In 1682 a letter from the Laksamana 
Paduka Tuan to the Governor-General of Batavia calls (evidently 
with reference to formal installation) Sultan Ibrahim Shah the 
first king of Johore and Pahang. 


Not until the nineteenth century when the Bendahaas of Pahang 
broke away from the Sultans of Lingga, lineal representatives of the 
first Bendahara Sultan of Johore, did Pahang have Sultans of its 
own again. 


* Note. Unfortunately the Bustanu’s-Salatin is obscure:— 
Orang Kaya Besar Panglima Pahang pun lari-lah ka-hulu, anak-nya 
yang bergelar Paduka Sri Maharaja dan beberapa orang hulubalang 
serta-nya pun dapat habis di-bunoh Raja Johor. Dan Raja pun 
sudah ka-Patani. Which Raja? Of Pahang apparently, though in 
the same passage Iskandar IMuda says he had hoped the Sultan of 
Johore would receive the stone he was taking to Pahang for his 
father’s grave. Were the slain chiefs nominees of .\cheh? Johore 
attacked Pahang hoping to destroy the .Achinese fleet that escorted 
the grave-stone. 
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The Pahang tree, following the “ Malay Annals. 
S. Mansur Shah, Malacca. 
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The Pahang tree following the “ Bustanu’s-Salatin. 
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Mar hum Shahid. S. Abdu’l-Ghafar S. Ahmad XI 

Mohaidin (XII) (taken captive 

to Acheh 1618 
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RULERS OE ACHEil. 
Abdullah Al-Malik Al-mubin 


The Early Rulers of Perak, Pahang and Acheh 
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S. Iskandar Than! Married S. Tai al-Alam Safiat ad-din Shah (17) 

Alaedin Mughayat Shah (16) (a female) d. 3.10.167S A.D. 

Carried captive by (IS); 
son of Sultan Ahmad Shah of Pahang 
(b. 1611 d. IS.2.1641) 
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No. (4) fought the Portuguese with success. 

No. (6) failed in the two attacks on Malacca, attacked the 
Bataks to convert them to Islam and made himself prince of Aru 
but had to evacuate it for Johore (1540). In 1564 pretending to 
go to Patani he suddenly overwhelmed Johore, carrying off the 
Sultan and his family. 

No. (11) was Sultan Alaedin Mansur Shah, son of Sultan 
(?) Ahmad Shah of Perak. The Achinese invaded Perak and carried 
off the widow of Sultan Ahmad Shah and her family to Acheh. Her 
son Mansur Shah married an Achinese lady of high rank and became 
Sultan of .\cheh. He was very pious. In 1582 he sent a fleet to 
attack Johore without success. Murdered in 1585 he had one 
daughter who married Raja Omar — Sultan Ali Jala Abduljalil Shah, 
ruler of Johore and bore him a son Raja Ashem, who was murdered 
young by No. (13). 

No. (12) was chosen by the chiefs to succeed — Sultan Buyong 
or S. Alaedin Riayat Shah, son of Munawar Shah, Sultan of Indra- 
pura. He died in 1589. 

No. (13) was old when he became Sultan. He killed Raja 
Ashem — and perhaps No. (11), the boy’s father, also. He fought 
Johore, and Aru (or Deli) which had deserted Acheh for Johore. 
In his reign the European voyagers, Dutch, French and English 
first came. 

No. (15) in June 1613 took Johore and carried off Sultan 
Alaedin Riayat Shah and Raja Abdullah (R. Sabrang) to Acheh; 
in 1618 he conquered Pahang, in 1619 Kedah and then Perak. In 
1629 Acheh failed in an attack on Malacca which got help from 
Johore and Patani. In 1635 he re-conquered Pahang. 

No. (16) was a son of Sultan Ahmad of Pahang, who was 
carried a prisoner to Acheh in 1618. 

No. (17) was daughter of (15) and wife of (16). Acheh now 
grew weak. She lost all in Malaya except Perak, and in time her 
hold on Perak also. 

No. (18) was a queen (whose pedigree is unknown) Sri Sultan 
Nur al-alam Nakiat ad-din Shah (died 1678). 

.^’o. (19) was a queen (of unknown pedigree) S. Inayat Shah 
/akiat ad-din Shah (died 1688). 

No. (20) was a queen Sultan Kamalat Shah — deposed in 1699. 

No. (21) was an Arab, Sultan Badr-alam Sharif Hashim Jamal 

nn«riin 


ibn 


No. (22) was nephew of (21) 
Sharif Ibrahim. 


S. Perkasa .\lam Sharif Lamtui 
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The Early Sultans of Pahang. 

By R. J. Wilkinson, C.M.G. 

Mr. Linehan's discovery of the tombstone of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah of Pahang — see the second part of \'ol. IV of this Journal — 
gives us only a date; yet that one date is enough to throw a flood of 
light on the tangled dynastic history of this Sultan's time. 

Our main sources of information for the period are: 

(i) certain passages from the Biistan al-salatin given in No. 81 
of this Journal; 

(ii) the Sejarah Melavu or ‘‘ Malay Annals.” — of which I 
give references to the romanized edition of 1898 (190 pp.) 

To illustrate the tangle I may begin by quoting Mr. Linehan 
JRASSB. Vol. IV, ii, p. 192). 

“ The Se'jamh Melavu afford some interesting details of this 
first Sultan of Pahang. He was the son of Sultan iMansur Shah of 
Malacca and Putri Wanang Sri the daughter of the captive Siamese 
Viceroy of Pahang. A youth of unbridled passions he slaughtered a 
playmate for an imaginary affront. For this he was declared by his 
father to have lost his claim to the succession and was sent to rule 
over Pahang from which the Siamese had lately been expelled. He 
took with him one hundred youths and one hundred maidens of 
noble family to colonize his new country. The boundaries of his 
territory extended from Sedili Besar to Trengganu. He married 
Mengindra Putri grand-daughter of Sultan Iskandar of Kelantan and 
by her had three children. Raja Ahmad, Raja Jamil, and Raja 
Mahmud.” 

All this passage is taken (as Mr. Linehan tells us) from the 
“ Malay Annals,” — pp. 88 and 89 of the 1898 edition I am using. 
Now let us test the credibility of its last sentence. 

Mansur Shah became Sultan of Malacca in 1458 or 1459 A.D. 
He began his reign by sending an expedition to conquer Pahang. 
After Pahang had been conquered he married a Pahang lady, the 
mother of the Sultan whose tomb Mr. Linehan discovered. That 
Sultan could hardly have been bom before 1460 A.D. and was not 
more than fourteen or fifteen years of age at the time of his death. 
Sultans married early in those days: but, even so, we cannot be 
expected to believe that this boy died the father (by one wife) of 
three sons as well as a daughter whom i\Ir. Linehan does not 
mention. How then does his date help us? 

The date sends us back to the ‘‘ Malay Annals ’ for closer study 
and shows us that they twice mention a ■' Sultan Muhammad ” as 
reigning in Pahang after the date in question, i.c., in the days of 
Sultan Alaedin Riayat Shah of Malacca or between 1477 A.D. and 
(say) 1492 A.D. This cannot have been the boy whose tombstone 
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has been found. A little turther study of the Annals shows us 
that there were two Pahang rulers of this time who are styled 
“ Sultan Muhammad ” by our chronicler. They were brothers. The 
elder was named Ahmad; he took officially the title “ Sultan 
Muhammad ” and is also called “ Sultan Ahmad ” and “ Sultan 
Ahmad Muhammad." The younger was named Muhammad and 
took the title “ Sultan Mahmud;” and the “ Annals ” speak loosely 
of him too as “ Sultan Muhammad.’’ This loose use of names causes 
the tangle. Mr. Linehan’s date enables us to discriminate between 
the boy-king buried in 1475 A.D. and the royal paterfamilias, his 
brother, who fathered Raja Ahmad, Raja Jamal and Raja Mahmud. 

We can turn now to the history of Pahang. The country was 
conquered by Mansur Shah’s Malays in or about the year 1459 A.D. 
It put up little resistance. Its ruler is given in the Malay Annals as 
a certain “ Maharaja Dewa Sura, a relative of the King of Siam.” 
He was probably a Siamese governor with his headquarters at 
Langgar near Pahang Tua (Linehan, Vol. VI, part 4, of this Journal, 
p. 78). He tried to escape by the Terrbeling route into Kelantan 
but was betrayed by a peasant-woman into the hands of the Dato' 
Sri Bija ’diraja who handed him over to his Commander-in-Chief, 
the Bendahara. Maharaja Dewa Sura’s daughter (or some other 
Siamese girl of high rank) was also captured in Pahang and taken 
into Mansur Shah’s harem. She was named Wanang Sri or Onang 
Sri; and the Bustan adds (p. 41) that her name was changed 
(probably on conversion to Islam) to Putri Lela Wangsa. Both the 
Bustan (p. 42) and the “Annals” (p. 61) agree that she bore 
Mansur Shah two sons: Raja Ahmad (or Ahmad Muhammad) and 
Raja Muhammad. 


After P^ang had b^n subdued the Malacca Sultan nominated 
his Dato’ Sri Bija’ diraja, — the man who had captured Maharaja 
Dewa Sura,— to be a King’s Deputy or Viceroy in the State. Sri 
Bija ’diraja was allowed some royal honours: once outside Malacca 
waters, i.e., as soon as he passed Water Island, he was allowed to 
use six out of the eight instruments that make up a kingl y band and 
to have a pair of fringed umbrellas borne before him or over his 
head. The royal instruments he could not use were the negara or 
kettle-drums (Annals, pp. 60, 61). He was expected to come to 
Malacca once a year and do homage to his ruler. For quite a 
number of years he was left to rule Pahang. 


Some twelve or thirteen years after the conquest a deplorable 
incident happened. Raja Ahmad, the Malacca Sultan’s eldest and 
favounte son, was riding past a group of boys who were kicking up 
a basket-ball in the Malay game known as sepak raga. Accidentally 
one of them so kicked the ball that in its fall it knocked off the 
young pnnce s headdress, causing him to cry out angrily at what 
he deemed an insult. One of his followers— the man who carried 
Ae betel-requisites^ashed out and stabbed the ball-player through 
the shoulder-blade to the heart. The luckless boy was Tun Besar, 
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son of the Bendahara or prime-minister. The Bendahara’ s house- 
hold flew to arms at once to avenge the boy’s death and were only 
held back by the Bendahara telling them that vengeance on the 
prince would be treason to the King his father — the one thing 
unforgivable in a Malay. “ But,” said he, “ let us refuse ever to be 
ruled by this boy.” 

Such is the tale of the murder given by the “ Malay Annals ” 
(pp. 88, 89) ; and they are always lenient to the failings of princes. 
The Bendahara’s followers charged the young prince openly with 
killing Tun Besar. Our other authority, the Bustan (p. 42), tells 
us that Prince Ahmad had been recognized as heir to the throne and 
that he “ slew ” {membunoh) the Bendahara’s son Tun Besar. As 
the result of this act Mansur Shah became very wroth with him, 
nominated another son to be Crown Prince in Malacca and sent 
Ahmad to rule Pahang as Sultan Muhammad Shah. There was 
certainly a boy's quarrel; and the furious young prince either stabbed 
his playmate or told his follower to stab him. The murder would 
not have been given such gravity by both sides had it been done 
without the prince’s orders. 

Sri Bija ’diraja. Viceroy of Pahang, led the young prince to his 
new kingdom and installed him there as ruler of the country. Sri 
Bija ’diraja then returned to Malacca. A certain Tun Hamza was 
made Bendahara of Pahang with the title Sri Amar ’diraja; and a 
Penghulu Bendahari and a Temenggong were also installed, though 
the “ Annals ” do not tell us who they were (p. 88). One name, 
however, is given — seemingly without any special reason, as it is that 
of a minor official: “ a son of Sri Bija ’diraja was made captain of 
the guard (hulubalang besar) with the title Sri Akar ’diraja.” Why 
is he mentioned? We shall see; what the Annals leave out is often 
more significant than what they say. 

This boy-kmg did not marry “ Mengindra Putri, grand-daughter 
of Sultan Iskandar of Kelantan,” as Mr. Linehan tells us. On p. 101 
of the Annds we are told. 

Ada-pun akan Raja Pahang yang bernama Raja Ahmad anak 
Sultan Mansur Shah itu beristerikan anak bendahara Seri Amar 
’diraja, beranak sa-orang laki-laki bernama Raja Mansur. 

In other words the boy-king married his own Bendahara’ s daughter 
and died in 1475 at the age of fourteen or fifteen leaving an infant 
or posthumous son to succeed to the throne. The “ Annals ” make 
no further mention of this infcmt; the Bustan (pp. 44, 45) tells us 
that a Raja Mansur succeeded Sultan .Ahmad Shah on the throne. 
Raja Mansur was only a baby; his grandfather, the Bendahara, 
would be the child's natural guardian and regent of the country. 

In 1477 A.D. the baby's other grandfather, Sultan Mansur Shah 
(of Malacca), died. He was succeeded by Raja Husain, Sultan 
Alaedin I, whom Mansur had chosen as his heir {Bustan, p. 42; 
Annals, p. 100). But the new Sultan's elder brother was sore; “ It 
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is I who should have been Sultan of Malacca for I am the elder and 
my late father willed it so” {akii patul kerajaan di-Melaka karna 
aku tua, lagi aku siidah di-ra'jakan oleh paduka marhiint di-Melaka), 
said he at a later date (Annals, p. 106). This elder brother was 
Raja Muhammad; and he was the younger of the two sons born to 
hlansur Shah by his Pahang wife. The angry IMuhammad asked 
leave to go to his dead brother’s kingdom of Pahang (Annals, p. 101 ; 
Bostan, p. 42 ) ; and Alaedin’s advisers let him go ; indeed they 
must have been glad to be rid of a rival claimant to the throne. 

The coming of thi^ new prince to Pahang made a great change 
in the situation there. He was the next heir to the Pahang 
Sultanate; uncle (and so a natural guardian) of the infant king. 
We have no details of what happened beyond the fact {Bustan, p. 45) 
that the little Sultan, Mansur, was murdered by his hulubalang. 
We have seen already how the .Annals wmnt out of their way to tell 
us that the Pahang hulubalang besar was a Dato’ Sri .Akar ’diraja. 
From this time on, we get the uncle, Raja Aluhammad, as Sultan 
of Pahang; and the Dato’ Sri .Akar ’diraja as his right-hand man. 

Raja Muhammad took the throne under the name of Mahmud 
Shah. He was still smarting under the affront of having been passed 
over for the Sultanate of Alalacca and went sometimes so far as to 
show his anger openly and indiscreetly. Hearing that the hereditary 
Chief of Trengganu, Tun Talani, had been to Alalacca to do homage 
to Sultan .Alaedin he sent the murderous captain of his guard, Sri 
Akar ’diraja, to kill Tun Talani {menitahkan Seri Akar Raja ka- 
Teringganu membunoh Talani; .Annals, p. 1C6). Sri .Akar ’diraja 
went to Trengganu and told off a gang of his men to waylay Talani 
and slay him, which they did. The author of this crime was 
rewarded by being given his victim’s place as feudal Chief of Treng- 
ganu where his descendants were still ruling when the “ Annals ” 
came to be written. 

Sultan .Alaedin of Malacca was not the man to overlook an 
outrage of this sort. W hen Talani s grandsons fled to Alalacca and 
appealed to him for redress, he wished to declare war at once. He 
was dissuaded, by his ministers who, seeing no advantage in a 
fratricidal struggle, chose rather to pay the murderer in his own coin. 
Following their counsels the Sultan sent his Laksamana on a special 
mission to Pahang. .According to Alalay custom the credentials sent 
with the mission were received with royal honours and read out in the 
presence of the Sultan and the whole Court. As soon as thev had 
been read out, one of the Laksamana ’s suite slew a cousin of the 
Dato’ Sri Akar ’diraja. There was a hubbub at once and, in accord- 
ance with diplomatic usage, the Laksamana was asked to try his 
follower there and then. The man pleaded guilty. The Laksamana 
turned to the Sultan. “ This man surely murdered Sri .Akar ’diraja’s 
cousin But how can I pay him out when Your Highness has let 
Sri Akar diraja go free after slaying Tun Talani?” Sultan 
Muhammad smiled and said, “ I had Talani slain because of his evil 
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tongue. This murder you can account for to the relatives”; 
and he left it at that. The Laksamana returned in all honour to 
Malacca, there to be praised and rewarded by his King (Aimals, 
pp. 107, 108). 

Of the time when the Talani family ruled in Trengganu there 
is a singular relic. The home of this ancient house is in Bentan. 
One of its Trengganu members brought to Bentan a number of 
Proto-Malayan retainers (rayat) recruited or bought in Pahang. 
Some of these rayat, being badly treated, sought shelter in the 
jungle, and, being forest-nomads, were able by their knowledge of 
jungle-craft to evade capture and create a small community or 
tribe — the Orang Benua — that lives on in their descendants at the 
present day. Ihe Protomalays of Bentan are mainly sea-gypsies, 
Orang Laut; and I have heard anthropologists express wonder at 
the existence of an “ aboriginal tribe ’ like the Orang Benua who 
live in a small island and yet have a dread of the sea. These men 
are not aborigines of Bentan; they are simply forest-nomads trans- 
planted from continental Malaya. 

This Raja Muhammad or Sultan Muhammad or Sultan 
Mahmud was the prince who married the Kelantan princess 
Mengindra Putri. Ihe Annals tell us distinctly (p. 101), Maka 

raja Muhammad pergi ka-Pahang beristerikan chuchu Sultan 

hkandar Shah raja Kelantan. And they tell us also (p. 101) Yang 
bernama Sultan Mahmud Shah itu-pun beranak tiga orang laki-laki 
sa-orang perempuan: Raja Jamal sa-orang nama-nya Raja Mudzajar 
sa-orang nama-nya, Raja Ahmad sa-orang nama-nya. Though a 
wicked uncle Sultan Mahmud was a good father who looked after 
his children’s interests; he was succeeded by his son Abdul-jamal; 
he gave his daughter in marriage to Sultan Mahmud of Malacca to 
whom she bore Raja .Ahmad, the prince who fought so gallantly 
against the Portuguese; and he secured for his son .Ahmad the hand 
of a Malacca princess. Raja Fatimah, whose tombstone was found 
by Mr. W. D. Barnes. In spite of the confusion between the two 
brothers styled Sultan Muhammad it should be quite clear that 
it is the younger brother (and not the boy buried in 1475) who was 
the father of the three princes mentioned by Mr. Linehan. 

Sultan Mahmud Shah of Pahang must have died towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, perhaps early in the sixteenth, as he is 
described as “ old ” — according to the standards of that short-lived 
generation of men. He was known after his death as Marhum 
di-hilir or Marhum di-bar oh; and was followed on the throne by 
his son. Raja Jamal, Sultan .Abdul-jamal Shah. 

Like his father the new ruler began his reign with quarrels with 
Malacca. He had duly made known his father's death to his 
Malacca suzerain (Sultan Alahmud) and had received in return a 
mission headed by the Dato’ Sri Dewa Raja to instal him as Sultan 
in his father's place and to grant him the honour of a full royal 
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band — a distinction that (seemingly) had not been given to his 
predecessor. All this was to the good; and we need not wonder 
that when the Sri Dewa Raja wished to go back to Malacca he was 
asked politely to prolong his stay a little and see some elephants 
trapped. Here trouble arose. He could not well stay on without 
the risk of finding himself tied to Pahang by the N.E. monsoon 
that stops communication by sea during several months of every 
year; but he was devoted to elephants and did not like to lose 
the chance of learning more about them. He explained how matters 
stood and asked if he could not be shown at once how the animals 
were caught, tame elephants being used instead of wild. His idea 
was distasteful to the trappers who thought that it was a reflection 
on their competence; and it became still more unpopular when the 
rehearsal went wrong, the tame beasts behaved improperly, and the 
experts were caught by some misadventure in the trap that they 
had meant for their prey. The Pahang people felt that the Sri 
Dewa had the laugh too much on his side; and Sultan Abdul-jamal 
tried a practical joke to level up the score. He sent the Sri Dewa 
Raja a greased elephant on whose back riding was extremely 
difficult; but that chief knew too much about elephants to fall into 
the trap that had been made ready for him. Briefly the ambassador 
was better as a mahout than as a diplomat; and when he went 
away he left behind him an atmosphere of somewhat strained re- 
lations (Annals, pp. 130-132). 

Outwardly things still went smoothly. Sri Dewa Raja brought 
back with him the usual complimentary letter and pleased Sultan 
Mahmud with his report on his mission. “ .^nd what is Sultan 
Abdul-jamal’s new fiancee like?” — said Sultan Mahmud who was 
then at a susceptible age. “ I did not see the lady myself,” said 
the envoy; “ but from what I heard she must be the most beautiful 
girl in the country. She is, now, betrothed definitely to the Sultan; 
and it will not be long before they are united.” Sultan Mahmud’s 
envy was stirred; and he promised a great reward to any one who 
would break off the engagement and bring the lady to him. One 
of his warriors, Hang Nadim, slipped off to Pahang at once and by 
means of a go-between wheedled the girl — she was the Bendahara’s 
daughter — into thinking that she would be better off as a reigning 
queen with Mahmud than as the junior spouse of his vassal-king. 
The girl fled with Hang Nadim to Malacca where the Sultan 
married her (Annals, pp. 132-136). 

This incident failed to create a spirit of goodwill. Sultan 
Abdul-jamal began to talk of war in such a way that rumours of 
what he was saying filtered through to the metropolis. The Malacca 
government objected to fighting about a girl’s elopement, so it sent 
off the Laksamana Khoja Husain with flattery and gifts to calm 
the angry Pahang ruler. The Laksamana’s politeness earned a 
friendly reply from the injured potentate who expressed himself 
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ready to let the welfare of his people override his own personal 
feelings. But Malacca was not happy in her diplomats. The 
Laksamana left with every mark of honour and then stole the 
Sultan’s favourite elephant as he was sailing away (Annals, p. 137). 

It is said by the “ ISIalay Annals ” that the Pahang Sultan was 
so maddened by the way he had been treated and by the failure 
of his warriors to avenge the slights put upon him that he abdicated 
and became an ascetic. Certainly he died an ascetic; he is known 
as Marhum Shaikh to this day. But he was ruling his country 
long after the date of these occurrences; and all that we can say 
is that he seems for a time to have made one at least of his brothers, 
Raja Mudzafar, a junior king or Yamtuan Muda, to act as his 
deputy and take over part of his duties. This is told us in the 
“ Annals ” (p. 138) ; and the Bustan gives a Mudzafar Shah in 
its list of Pahang kings. 

Some time later the Siamese Viceroy of Ligor sent a body of 
his men to invade Pahang. News of the attack reached Malacca and 
led to a strong force being despatched by sea under the Bendahara 
himself to help the vassal-kingdom against the common foe. On 
its way to Pahang the fleet met the Laksamana coming back to the 
capital. The Bendahara called on him to join the expedition. “ But 
I have no orders from the King,” said the Laksamana. “ Take it 
from me that the King has given the orders,” said the Bendahara. 
“ And I have not paid my proper respects to His Majesty.” “ Take 
it from me that you have,” was the reply; “ shake hands and come 
along.” So the Laksamana went on to Pahang, nor did he spare 
himself; the “Annals” say that his hands, feet and mouth were 
all working at once. In other words he was doing the work of 
three men. 

After having stolen the king’s pet elephant the Laksamana may 
well have had doubts about the kind of welcome that awaited him 
in Pahang. But it was no time for raking up old grievances. The 
Siamese were loose in the land and may have been the people who 
burnt the fort at the capital itself. After repairing the stronghold 
in feverish haste the allied forces were able to hold it against the 
invaders and to drive them away — doubtless through lack of 
supplies — over the old traije-route into Kelantan. Pahang was 
saved. The Bendahara sailed back to Malacca with gifts from the 
Pahang rulers, only to receive further gifts and honours at the hands 
of his own sovereign (Annals, p. 142). 

The friendly feeling between Pahang and Malacca was now 
to be cemented by a marriage between Sultan .'\bdul-jamal’s son, 
Raja Jenal, and Sultan Mahmud’s daughter, Raja Dewi. But 
important events were to happen first. The jealousy underlying 
the Laksamana’s unwillingness to take orders from the Bendahara 
led to the former officer taxing the latter — rightly or wrongly — 
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with aiming at the throne. The quarrel ended in violence, perhaps 
in armed revolt; and the Bendahara was killed. His confiscated 
wealth was being used up in merry-makings over the Pahang wed- 
ding at the very moment when the Viceroy Albuquerque cast anchor 
in the Malacca roadstead. Malacca was taken a few days later 
(A.D. 1511); and the royal father-in-law took refuge in Pahang. 

From the Portuguese we know that the Pahang bridegroom 
(Raja Jenal) and the bride’s brother (Raja Ahmad) were leaders 
of the war-party that counselled resistance to the Portuguese 
demands. From the “ Annals ” we learn nothing of the presence 
of the Pahang prince at Malacca; indeed we are informed (p. 161) 
that the marriage took place at a later date. We are told also 
by the Annals that the bridegroom’s name was Mansur (p. 161); 
it is to the Bustan that we owe the name Jenal. These discrepan- 
cies have to be put on record. 

Sultan Mahmud then went on to establish himself in Bentan; 
and was driven out of Bentan by Portuguese under Mascarenhas 
in A.D. 1526. He died at Kampar and is known as Marhum 
Kampar (Bustan, p. 45). He was succeeded by his youngest son 
Alaedin who left Kampar, travelled to Pahang and settled finally 
at Johor Lama. This must have been about the year 1530 A.D. 
He found Raja Jenal (Sultan Zain al-abidin) reigning in Pahang; 
and he married that ruler’s daughter Kesoma Dewi (Bustan, p. 44; 
Annals, p. 175). By her he had two children: a son named Mahmud 
ifter his grandfather and a daughter, Fatimah, after her grand- 
mother (Bustan, p. 44). After the date of this marriage our two 
chronicles differ hopelessly. 

To begin with, the Bustan speaks of this Alaedin as ‘‘ the Sultan 
of Johor who died in Acheen ” (Raja Vjong Tanah yang mangkat 
di-negeri Acheh itu), Bustan, p. 45. We recall at once the words 
in the preface to the Annals about a later Sultan of the same name: 
marhum yang mangkat di-Acheh Sultan Alaedin Riayat Shah. 
Is the Bustan guilty of an anachronism? No; it is the writer of 
the addendum to the “ Malay Annals " who is hiding part of the 
truth. There were two Sultans Alaedin carried captive to Acheen: 
the first about A.D. 1564, the second in A.D. 1613. Of the first 
captivity the .Annals make no mention. 

W’'e know from Portuguese books that Sultan .Alaedin (Marhum 
Kahar) of .Acheen stormed Johor and carried off its people to 
Sumatra at some date between 1551 and 1568 .A.D. Rouffaer gives 
reasons for thinking that it was in 1564 A.D.: see his Was Malaka 
emporium genaamd Malajoer, pp. 425, 592. The Bustan says 
(p. 44): maka orang Acheh pun datang menyerang Johor lain 
di-alahkan-nya, maka Sultan .Alaedin Shah dengan segala anak 
isteri-pun di-bawa mereka-itu-lah ka-.\cheh. This passage bears 
out the view that the Bustan is the more faithful History: but, 
alas for its accuracy, it gives the glory of this conquest to the 
wrong Sultan of Acheen. 
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So it is with Alaedin’s royal children. The Bustan is detailed 
disinterested and e.xplicit. It tells us that Alaedin had two children 
by his queen-consort, and one son and many daughters by his 
secondary wives. It gives us for the royal children the names— 
Mahmud and Fatimah — that we should expect them to bear. It 
mentions the royal son's personal title, Raja Kechil Besar. It says 
that the royal daughter, Raja Fatimah, married her cousin Sultan 
Mansur of Pahang, — which would be a likely marriage for her 
though it belies altogether the story in the “ Annals.” It adds 
that .\laedin's one son by a non-royal wife was led into captivity 
with him and was sent back afterwards by the Sultan of Acheen 
to rule Johor as a vassal and to meet the fate that the story of 
the .Annals would only lead us to suspect. Of the royal son Mahmud 
it says that he wedded a Pahang princess and died in Pahang. 
He was not carried captive to Acheen not did he succeed his father 
on the throne of Johor. 

The addendum to the “ Malay .Annals ” (pp. 165 to 190) is 
made up largely of faked history; the Bustan (written by a 
foreigner) is more disinterested and closer to the truth. The latter 
(as we have seen) tells us of the Johor captivity of 1564 — which 
the “ Annals ” omit to mention. It tells us again that Marhum 
Kahar of Acheen sent Radin Bahir (son of .Alaedin II by a secon- 
dary wife) to rule Johor as a tributary prince. He did not rule 
it long. Rouffaer conjectured that this Sultan (or his shadowy 
son) was removed by poison in the interest of his successor, the 
usurper Sultan .Ala Jala .Abdul-Jalil ; the Bustan tells us this in so 
many words (di-beri orang tnakan rachun lain mangkat-lah ia), p. 44. 
It tells us that the Johor dynasty ended with him and makes short 
work of the usurper’s claim to the throne. It leaves it clear that 
the usurper was net the husband of .Alaedin H's daughter, Raja 
Fatimah: she had married Mansur of Pahang. It finds no place 
for “ Raja Omar " in the Pahang pedigree; he was simply a suc- 
cessful pretender to the Sultanate. But, as Sultan, he was the 
master served by Tun Sri Lanang, the author of the .Annals; and 
it would be unfair of us to expect Tun Sri Lanang to tell us the 
tactless truth. 

Sultan Alansur of Pahang is said to have died in battle against 
Jawa kafir {Bustan, p. 46). He is Marhurti shahid. He was suc- 
ceeded by Raja Ismail (Sultan .Abdul- jamal H), his son or brother, 
who died at the hands of an assassin and was followed by a Saltan 
.Abdul-kadir Muhaidin Shah, sa'd to have been his half-brother and 
adopted son. Abdul-kadir left three sons, of whom all claimed the 
throne. Here history becomes guesswork. .According to the Bustan 
(p. 46) the throne went first to the youngest son, .Ahmad Shah, 
who held it for a year was then deposed as “ too young ” by his 
eldest brother .Abdul-ghafar Alaedin Shah ‘‘ who loved him 
dearly.” .Abdul-ghafar was the last Sultan of Pahang of this line. 
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He was driven out by the Achehnese; and Pahang became — tempo- 
rarily — an Achehnese province. The Sultan’s fate is not told us. 

There is a curious epilogue to this dynastic history. The 
ex-Sultan Ahmad Shah of Pahang who was carried captive to 
Acheen had (by a Siak princess) a son who was fortunate enough 
to win the favour of the great Achehnese Sultan Mahkota Alam. 
Mahkota Alam gave this youth his own daughter in marriage and 
left him the throne of Acheen. This son was Paduka Seri Sultan 
Iskandar thani Alaedin Mughayat Shah, patron of the author of 
the Bustan al-salatin. So, in a sense, the last of the old Pahang 
dynasty was the mightiest and most famous member of his line. 
But he died sonless. Acheen went to a succession of female rulers; 
Pahang to a prince of the usurping dynasty of Johore. 

For impersonal reasons this short account of the early Pahang 
Sultans will end on a personal note. The publication by Dr. 
Winstedt (in March 1920) of certain passages from the Pahang 
Sultan’s copy of the Bustan — one of our two sources of information 
— may be traced back to a single visit that had been paid by me 
many years before to the Leyden Library. By the courtesy of the 
librarian I was shown a copy of the Bustan and noticed at once 
that it contained a new account of the Malacca kings — of which 
I made a note at the time. My own version of the Bustan (pub- 
Jished in 1900) had lacked these passages. I mentioned this to 
the late Mr. W. D. Barnes who copied the missing portions from 
the Pahang M.S. In this way they came to be published by Dr. 
Winstedt in 1920. But Dr. Winstedt lacked the evidence to remark 
on one fact. In my History published in 1908 (p. 16) I referred 
to these passages in the following terms, “ the Annalist ” {i.e. the 
author of the Sejarah Melayu) “ gave another pedigree to his 
friend Nuru’ddin Raniri al-Hasanji the author of the Bustanu’s- 
Salatin.” Speaking from memory I am confident that the Leyden 
M. S. prefaces these passages with a personal acknowledgement of 
information given by Tun Sri Lanang who is mentioned by name. 
In view of the difference in date between the Bustan and the 
“ Annals ” and in view of questions arising as to the composition 
of the latter it would be well worth while to have the Bustan’s brief 
introductory note copied and published. It may have been in the 
Pahang M.S.; but, if it was, Mr. Barnes did not make a copy of it. 
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By R. O. Winstedt, C.M.G., D.Litt. 

Prior to 1S30 the history of the Bendaharas and Temenggongs 
is part of the history of old Malacca. The Bendahara tree for that 
period presents, thanks to the Sejarah Melayii, no difficulty and is 
given on pp. 65-66 of R. J. Wilkinson’s “ History of the Peninsular 
Malays,” 3rd ed., Singapore, 1923. But Tun Sri Lanang, author of 
the Sejarah Melayu, (born ca. 1565, created Bendahara Paduka Raja 
ca. 1585) summarizes his ancestry in words on which the light of 
scholarship has only recently been thrown: — “ Tun Muhammad 
nama-nya. Tun Seri Lanang timang-timangan-nya, Paduka Raja 
gelaran-nya, Bendahara, anak Orang Kaya Paduka Raja, chuchu 
Bendahara Seri Maharaja, chichit Bendahara Tun Narawangsa. 
piut Bendahara Seri Maharaja, anak Seri Nara ’diraja Tun .Ali, 
anak Baginda Mani Purindan, kaddasa Allahti sirrahiim, IMelayu 
bangsa-nya dari Bukit Seguntang Maha Mint.” 

According to chapter 12 of the “ Malay Annals,” Mani Purindan 
(= in Tamil “keeper of jewels” = bendahara) was the son of 
a Muslim prince from Pahali in Tamil-land, who went first to Pasai 
and then came to Malacca where he ranked as a Mantri (Vizier) 
and married the daughter of Sri Nara ’diraja. His daughter. Tun 
Wati, married Sultan Muhammad Shah of Malacca and bore a son, 
Raja Kassim. The title Baginda and the descent from Bukit 
Seguntang both suggest, Rouffaer thinks (B/j. T.L. en V. van N.I, 
dl. 77, p. 458'), that this Tamil of Alalay descent was of mixed 
Minangkabau blood, baginda being a Minangkabau honorific by no 
means confined to royalty. Another notable detail is the formula, of 
Islamic mysticism, kaddasa Allahii sirrahum (“ God bless their 
secret being”), which suggests that the early Bendaharas were 
religious mystics, unless the writer used it loosely and as a mark of 
special respect (Dr. Snouck Hurgronje, ib. p. 460). Raja Kassim, 
grandson of Mani Purindan, was passed over for the Malacca throne 
in favour of a younger brother, whose mother was a princess of 
Rokan, but after 17 months he (Sultan .Abu Shahid) and the Raja of 
Rokan were murdered by Mani Purindan’s party and Raja Kassim 
was put on the throne as Mudzaffar Shah (died ca. 1459). Im- 
mediately after giving his own genealogy Tun Sri Lanang gives that 
of his master Sultan Alaedin Riayat Shah of Johore (reigned 
1597 — 1613) the descendant of this Sultan Mudzaffar Shah of 
Malacca and therefore his distant relative. Bendahara Tun Mutahir. 
the diplomat who worsted de Sequeira and was killed along with his 
family in 1511 A.D. by the Sultan’s order, — perhaps he, too, was 
aspiring to a throne (Wilkinson, op. cit. p. 42). .Anyhow this great 
house of the Bendaharas always stood very near the Vlalacca throne, 
and its members opened Klang, Negri Sembilan and Perak and 
followed the Sultans, when in place of Malacca their capital was in 
Johore, at Riau and finally at Lingga. 
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The tree of the early Bendaharas of Johore (founded ca. 1530) 
is as follows: — S.=Sultan, B.S.M.=Bendahara Sri Maharaja, 
B.P.R.=Bendahara Paduka Tuan, b.==born, a.d.=daughter, 
d.=died, f.=female, m.=inarried, Tem.=Temenggong and the 
references are to the pages of the Sejarah Melayu (Shellabear, 
Singapore 1909). 

Tun Isap Berakah, Paduka Tuan 
m. Putri Siat, a Bruas princess, p. 167. 


a. d. m. Tun Mahmud, 
Nara Wangsa p. 173 

I . . 

II Tun Isap Misai B.S.M. 
d. before 1587 

I 

Tun Ahmad, Paduka Raja 
m. Tun Genggang, Dato’ 
Sayong, p. 172 

I 

III Tun Muhammad (Sri Lanang) 
born ca. 1565, B.P.R. ca. 1585 
m. Tun Aminah 
pp. 172, 226, 263 


S. Mansur Shah ? VI Dato IV Tun V Tun Jinal 
of Perak, fl. 1640 Sekudai Enum B.S.M. B.P.R. 
p. 168 p. 173 I 

Tun Ahmad m. Tun Puteh 

The mother of Tun Sri Lanang was a descendant of the dandy 
Tun Hassan Temenggong (p. 172), son of Bendahara Tun Mutahir. 
She was also called the Dato’ of Sayong, the birth-place of the 
Jakun champion of old Singapore (pp. 38, 40) and at one time the 
capital of the founder of Johore, Sultan Alaedin, (JRASMB., 1925 
p. 15 *) where — at Sayong Pinang — there have been recently 
discovered more than twenty graves several of them beautifully 
carved with Kuranic texts and of an earlier type than those at Kota 
Tinggi, Panchor, Johor Lama and Tanjong Belading; — further and 
complete investigation is being made. .Another interesting name is 
Dato’ or Bendahara Sri Maharaja Sekudai, whom the rulers of 
Rembau and Sungai Ujong claim as an ancester (Wilkinson’s 

♦ NOTE. Blagden’s variant version of the Sejarah Melayu ends in the reiE:n 

of the first Sultan of Johore (d. 1564) and has al! the sipns of being 
written near that period (v.p 32 of this JourmP. Shellabear’s 
.Appendix was written after the sack of Johor Lama by Jambi in 
1673. 
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of Johore. 

Tun Hidap (f.) 
m. Tun Isap Misai B.S.M. II 


Tun Jahid Tun Kechil 
of Perak m. R. Mahmud 

1 

R. Sulong, 

S. Mudzaffar Shah 
of Perak 
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“ Malay History, Part V, Notes on Negri Sembilan,” p. 10, Kuala 
Lumpur, 1911) and who colonized Sekudai in the south of Johore 
but of whom nothing else is known beyond the name and marriage 
of his son. 

The “ Malay Annals now fail us, and we have to construct 
history from entries in the Dagh-Register at the castle of Batavia 
and from names in Dutch treaties and so on. while lately I obtained 
a MS. genealogy of the Temenggongs of Muar. 

Under October, 1642, the Dagh-Register relates that “ a report 
came to Malacca that the Bendahara had died in Johore and the 
Laksamana and many other nobles lay sick and the king was in 
great distress: he had changed the name of Makam Tauhid to Batu 
Sawar and had built a new settlement across the river.” On 13th 
May, 1644 Johore envoys gave the Dutch Governor-General the 
interesting information that the Rembau people were not subjects 
of Johore but only tenants (huijrders) of the Bendahara. 

The big Johore chiefs from the ’40s till 1688 were the Laksa- 
manas. In 1641 a Laksamana helped the Dutch to take Malacca. 
In September, 1642 he was fortifying IMakam Tauhid and in October 
he was sick there. In 1664 passes to go to Perak where given by' 
the Dutch to a Laksamana (whom the Dutch treaty of 1685 injra 
describes as the son of a Laksamana) and the young king (—Raja 
Muda) of Johore, who was the companion of the Laksamana in the 
many sea-fights against Jambi and so got the nick-name of prince 
of pirates. Raja Bajau. The Hikayat Xegeri Johor tells us that after 
Jambi sacked Johor Lama in 1673, the Laksamana Abdu’l-Jamil 
opened Riau, — and killed a Temenggong at Tanjong Batu. In 1679 
the Laksamana and Temenggong Paduka Tuan wrote to Batavia that 
“ the Dato’ Paduka Raja, who holds authority under the Yang 
di-pertuan of Johore ” had made peace with Jambi. L’nder 1 1 
February, 1681 the Dagh-Register records that “ the Dato’ 
Laksamana alias Paduka Raia and his sons administer the whole of 
of the Johore kingdom.” His daughter married Sultan Ibrahim of 
Johore (reigned 1677 — 1685) — Netscher, pp. 35, 36. Lender the 6th 
of May 1681 — ‘‘ the old Laksamana or Paduka Raja is drawing 
all power into his hands and ingratiating himself with the nobles 
and has grown so bold that he no longer pays proper respect to 
the Sultan at Riau, who is thinking how to get rid of him. The 
Palembang campaign was perhaps to keep the Johore forces in his 
hands and to protect himself from attack.” Lmder April 2nd, 1682 
the Paduka Raja wrote to Batavia describing his son-in-law as the 
first king of Johore and Pahang: — he and the king were at Bintan 
(Riau) but about to remove to Johor Lama. On the 3rd April, 1685 
“ the Paduka Raja who governs Johore and Pahang ” made a con- 
tract with the Dutch signed by Dato Paduka (Raja) son of the 
Laksamana — at the top in the place of honour; and then below bv 
the Dato’ Bendara Maraja, son of Dato’ Sri Maharaja; by Orang 
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Kaya Laksamana, son of Paduka Raja, and by Orang Kaya Temeng- 
gong Paduka Tuan, son of Data’ Paduka Raja (Netscher, Ver. B.G. 
dl. XXXV, 1870, pp. VII and VIII): — here he signed before the 
Bendahara and along with two chiefs, who were apparently his own 
sons. Dutch authorities say that this “ troublesome and malicious 
Paduka Raja, whose evil deeds and plans the Johorite himself had 
detested ” died in Trengganu in 1688, a refugee from Riau. “ The 
Laksamana promoted Paduka Raja died in Trengganu in 1009 A.H.,” 
says the Hikayat Negen Johor. The Bendahara Sri Maharaja who 
signed the 1685 treaty was Tun Habib Abdu’l Majid, and is almost 
certainly the Bendahara buried at Padang Saujana, Kota Tinggi. He 
removed the young Sultan Mahmud from Riau to Kota Tinggi and 
signed another treaty with the Dutch on 11th April, 1689 (Netscher, 
pp. VIII — ^XI). According to the Tuhfat al-Nafis he died on 
Thursday, 7th Muharram, 1109 A.D. in the year dal (—1697 A.D.). 
It should be noted that Habib is an Achinese title for Sayids. 

The Muar genealogy says that a Sayid Idrus came from the 
Hadramaut to Acheh, where he settled at Kampong Pasir. His son, 
Zalnal-Abidin went to Johore and married al-Marhum Kaishi 

( — ?— ka-Acheh — of Kota Tinggi, who bore a son Maha- 

raja Sri ’diraia, who married the daughter of a Muar chief and 
begat three children — (a) Dato’ Pasir Raia who was given Muar by 
Sultan Mahmud (reigned 1685 — 99) as his sister’s dowry and whose 
descendents have always been its Temenggongs, (b) Bendahara 
Padang Saujana — ^who became Sultan of Johore! {sic ) — ^and (c) 
Marhum Bakal, a girl who married the mad Sultan Mahmud. One 
story (Netscher p. 48) says that Enche’ Apong, daughter of the 
Laksamana, swore in 1699 that she was not with child by the 
murdered Sultan Mahmud, and being concealed by her father till 
she had bom a son let him hand the child over to the Raja Negara, 
chief of Singapore, who in turn gave him to the Temenggong of 
Muar. When the child was seven years old, the Temenggong having 
to go to court took the boy to Johore to show to the Laksamana. 
The child was so like Sultan Mahmud and showed such a strong 
inclination to visit the Sultan’s grave, that Sultan Abdul-Jalil got 
suspicious and the Laksamana handed the future Raja Kechil 
(pretender to the Johore throne) over to a Minangkabau trader to 
take to Sumatra. It is interesting to note that Raja Kechil was a 
candidate put up to recover for the Laksamanas the power they had 
lost to the Bendaharas since 1688. 

The genealogical tree ev«i of the Bendaharas and Temenggongs 
of the XVIIIth century is still an insoluble problem. Chronicles 
generally give the title without the personal name. Sometimes 
th«e were BMidaharas of Trengganu as well as of Pahang and 
perhaps Temenggongs of Riau as well as of Johore. There were 
quarrels between Bugis and Malays that left historians biassed. 
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Bendaharas travelled all over the Riau-Lingga territory, so that 
it is sometimes hard to say if one of these officers is a Riau officer 
or come temporarily from Pahang. At least one unknown holder 
of the title Indra Bongsu became Bendahara. 

In JRASMB., 1931, pp. 32, 33, Mr. R. J. Wilkinson suggests 
the following tree: — 

Tun Abdu’l-Maiid 
B.S.M. Kota Tinggi, Johore. 


Tun Mas Enum, Tun Abdullah Tun Abdu’l-Jamal, S. Abdu’l-Jalil, 
B.S.M., Tern. & B.P.R. Tern. & B.P.R. of Johore 
d. ca. 1716 fl. 1717 reigned 

1699-1719 


Tun Hussain Tun. Mutahir, 

B.S.M. Tem: B.S.M. 

Peko’, Pahang 1756 Pahang 

fl. 1721-1737 I 

Tun Abdu’l Majid, 
Tem. 1757 
B.P.R. 1770 
fl. 1720-1802 

But this pedigree omits names mentioned in the Tuhjat al-Nafis 
and elsewhere: — Tun Abbas who lived in Riau and went mad in 
1736 A.D. (Tuhjat), and Engku Raja Indra Bongsu appointed 
Bendahara Sri Maharaja (when Daeng Kemboja became Yamtuan 
Muda) in 1748 (28 Rajab 1161 A.H.; Meursinge’s ‘ Maleisch 
Leesboek ’ 3rd ed., Leiden 1880, pp. 43, 44 and van Ponkel’s 
CCCLVIII) and Tun Hassan, who was first Indra Bongsu and 
then by 1764 Bendahara Pahang (Tuhjat). .-^bbas is mentioned 
in the old Johore pedigree (Wilkinson's History of the Peninsular 
Malays, 3rd ed., 1923 p. 82) and .\bbas and Hassan are both 
found in the Pahang tree (JR.ASMB., 1926, p. 335) which Mr. 
Linehan gives as follows: — 

S. Abdud-Jalil 

I 

Abbas 

i 

Hassan 

Tahir 


B. Abdu’l-Majid 
1932] Royal Astatic Society. 
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Any tree must still be guess-work but perhaps the tollowing advances us a step: 

Tun Habib Abdu’l-Majid, Johore 

(d. 1697: ? Marhum Padang Saujana) 
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“ There were in Pahang (between 1733 and 1740) the Bendahara Tun Hussain (brother of S. Sulaiman on the father’s 
side), Tun Abdu’l-Majid, Raja Muhammad son of Raja Muda Mangkat di-Kayu ^3’ ) — > Tun Sulong Muda son 
of Dato’ Paduka Maharaja etc.” The Pahang tree the Hikayat Negeri Johor and the Johore MS. all describe 
Abdu’l-Jamal as Temenggong Riau and the last says that his title was Paduka Raja, that he was the son of a Paduka 
Raja, Tun Abbas, and that his grave is at Bulang. 
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So much for personalities. As for dates Wilkinson gives the 
references for I, II, III, IV, VIII and IX. The title of Hussain 
Bendahara Peko’, Wilkinson points out, appears in a 1734 Dutch 
treaty viz. Sri Maharaja: the Hikayat Negeri Johor says he was 
Bendahara and Tun Mutahir was Temenggong of Pahang when 
S. Sulaiman went there after the installation of Mansur Shah as Sul- 
tan of Trengganu — the Hikayat Negeri Johor gives that date as 1740 
though other authorities say 1 733 — and the Tuhjat relates how in 
1721 Raja (later Sultan) Sulaiman went to Bendahara Peko’ of 
Pahang for reinforcements against Raja Kechil. The Tuhjat says it 
was by the advice of Bendahara Tun Abbas that Daeng Merewah was 
made Yam-tuan Muda and the Bugis chiefs married the sisters of 
Sultan Sulaiman: it adds that in 1736 he went raving mad. As 
regards Tun Hassan the Tuhfat-al-Nafis alone gives us a date which 
appears to be too late or too early, if we consider the Pahang tree. 
From the evidence perhaps the list of Temenggongs should be 
approximately as follows: — 


1699—1707 

Tun 

Mas Enum 

S. M. 

1708—1716 

Tun 

Abdullah 

P. R. 

1717—1718 

Tun 

Hussain 

S. M. 

1718—1721 

Tun 

Abdu’l-JamaJ 

P. R. 

1722—1723 

Tun 

Abbas 

S. M. 

1724—1734 

Tun 

Hassan 

? P. R. 

1734—1750 

Tun 

Tahir 

S. M. 

ca. 1750—1770 

Tun 

Abdu’l-Majid 

P. R. 

? 


? 

S. M. 

— ca. 1792 

Tun 

Abdu’l-Jamal 

P. R. 

1792—1806 

Engku Muda (not installed) 

1806—1825 

Tun Abdu’r-Rahman 

S. M. 


The list of Bendaharas is far harder even to guess. Dutch 
treaties cited by Netscher show that there was a Bendahara Sri 
Maharaja in 1713 & again in 1745 & 1756. The alternate rotation 
of titles gives difficulty: — only a chance reference to the drowning 
of Che’ Engku Sentul after his installation at Lingga saves us from 
two Paduka Rajas following one another and accidents may have 
hapf)ened to other earlier holders. Apparently Tim Hassan and an 
old man were Bendaharas at the same time. Tun Abdu’r-Rahman 
got the title before the death of Engku Muda. More than one 
Bendahara appears never to have been a Temenggong but instead 
a Raja Indra Bongsu. Chances and changes must have been 
manifold, as most of the holders must have succeeded to the dBce 
in late middle-age. 
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Tun Abdu’l-Jamal according to the Tuhjat and the Johore MS. 
married Raja Maimunah daughter of Raja Tengah (sister of Sultan 
Abdu’l-Jalil) by her husband Daeng Parani and the pair had three 
children: — 


Tengku Tengah m. 1720 D. Parani (|d. 1723) 
Raja Maimunah 

m. ca. 1740 Temenggong Abdu’l-Jamal. 


Daeng Chela’ 


Daeng Kechil 
(Tun Ibrahim) 


Engku Muda 
Muhammad 


Temenggong 
Abdu’r-Rahman, 
installed 1806 
d. 1825. 


Raja Bulang (f.) 
m. 1803 R. Hussain, 
later Sultan of 
Singapore. 


Daeng Parani died in 1723 so that his daughter must have been 
nubile in 1740. Abdu’l-Jamal’s elder brother died very old about 
1802, so that Abdu’l-Jamal was probably bom in the early ’205. 
Engku Muda would be born between 1740 and 1750. Of him the 
Johore MS. has an interesting account: — 

“In 1207 (= 1792) S. Muhammad Shah of Linggi handed 
Riau over to the governance of Engku Muda Raja Muhammad son 
of Dato’ Temenggong Abdu’l-Jamal, who came from Siantan and 

c^ned Tanjong Unggit He and the Raja Muda” 

(Yamtuan Muda Raja Ali) “ disagreed and came to fighting. So 
on Monday 16th Jemada’l-awal 1218 the Sultan came and settled 
the matter and gave Riau to the Raja Muda. But Engku Muda 
had the rank of Temenggong and governed Riau and Johore, 
refusing however the title of Temenggong. ‘ If I can’t be Raja 
Muda, I don’t want a title. But all the islands and islets and 
Johore are under me and certainly Pahang belongs to my ‘ father ’ 
{ayah-ku) Dato’ Bendahara Abdu’l-Majid: for today the Sultan no 
longer heeds Malays but lives at Lingga and gives Riau to the 
Raja Muda. Look at our case. We ought to own {memilek) the 
country because we are co-inheritors (sa-pusaka) with the Sultan. 
Why ^ould he do as he likes. Like him we are descended from 
S. Abdu’l-Jalil (Marhum-Kuala Pahang) and custom ordains we 
mle the country and how can he stop us? Although I' am not 
installed who shall object to my rule? If Engku Abdu’r-Rahman 
wants to be called Temenggong, let him seek audience at Lingga. I 
won’t! If I die, you, Engku, will rule the islands and never lose 
Johore because to my mind if the Sultan behaves like this we’ve got 
to look after ourselves or be worsted {kechewa). Moreover the man 
who did most to wrest Johore from Raja Kechil of Siak was our 

1932] Royd Asiatic Society. 
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grandfather Bendahara Tun Abbas and our grandmother, daughter 
or Marhum Mangkat di-Kuala Pahang, so that she consented to 
marry our grandfather Upu Daeng Parani’. . . .When Engku Muda 
ceas^ speaking, Abdu’r-Rahman said ‘True. Please God I’ll re- 
member.’ The Sultan heard of these remarks and came and told 
Engku Muda not to be hurt. ‘ As for the islets and Johore, do you, 
Enche’ Muda and ’Drahman, take them. — I mean Temenggong 
Abdu’r-Rahman. And Hussain, my son, do you, Enche’ Muhammad, 
do as you like with him — as you and Drahman like. Abdu’r-Rahman 
I’m giving to the Raja Muda, for he will succeed me. I hope that 
Enche’ Muda and Drahman and all your relatives and Dato’ 
Bendahara Abdu’l-Majid of Pahang will not desert me.’ Engku 
Muda replied. ‘ True but if we do not assert ourselves, we are lost. 
You and your son will be Sultans but we though Bendaharas are 
slighted.’ Then Engku Muda circumcised Tengku Hussain and 
married him to his daughter Raja Bulang. And the Sultan went 

to Riau and married Raja Hamidah (1218=1803) In 1221 

the Sultan installed at Lingga Abdu’r-Rahman as Temenggong Sri 
Maharaja and Tun Ali as Bendahara Siwa Raja of Pahang in place 
of his father Tun Koris.” 

Netscher supplements this with a contemporary Dutch account 
of Engku Muda. In 1800 the Yamtuan Muda, Raja Ali, and 
Engku Kraing Talibak took Riau and Engku Muda fled to Bulang. 
,In May 1801 Engku Muda blockaded Riau with eighty la-ge 
vessels of which half were Ilanun. In 1801 the Bendahara of 
Pahang went to Bulang to make peace between Raja Ali and Engku 
Muda. He failed and the Sultan called them to Lingga but Engku 
Muda declined to risk it. His letter of refusal was signed, ‘ Engku 
Muda, Raja of Bulang and Bintang, ex-Sultan of Riau.” In 1802 
the Sultan decreed that Raja Ali, aided by Daeng Talibak, should 
rule Riau for life only and that the office should not be hereditary, 
and some such arrangement in Bulang was decided for Engku 
Muda. Neither of the parties liked it. Daeng Talibak left in an 
English ship for Malacca apparently to solicit British intervention. 
On 3 September, 1803 the Sultan sailed from Lingga to the island 
of Bulang, met Raja (or Engku) Muda, Daeng Talibak and the 
Sultan of Siak and made peace between the Malays and the Bugis. 
On 21 December 1804 the Sultan settled Raja Ali as Yamtuan Muda 
at Penyengat where he died on Pulau Bayan in 1805 — his widow, 
Ratu Mas, set up as a pirate with four ships! Raja Ali was 
succeeded by another Bugis, Raja Jaafar, a son of Marhum 
Ketapang. 

Superficially everything about Engku Muda suggests Bugis 
descent. The old Malay honorific ‘ Tun ’ has gone: in place of it 
we get Che Engku and for his ‘ brothers ’ the Bugis jtitle Daeng. 
Wilkinson suggest (History, p. 83) that Tun Abdu’l-Jamal had 
a daughter who married Daeng Kechil, a Bugis, so that her 
descendants naturally bore Bugis titles. Daeng Kechil never was 
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Temenggong but Netscher agrees with the Johore authorities in 
saying (p. 243) that Engku Aluda was the son of a Temenggong. 
'Ihe Tuh\at says: — “ The English took over Malacca and left Riau 
to Sultan Mahmud who entrusted it to Engku Muda, Date’ Temeng- 
gong, and lived at Lingga. ’ Ihe Dutch and the Johore MS. paint 
him as the Malay claimant to the office of Yamtuan ^luda, vaunting 
his descent from Sultan .Abdu’l-Jalil’s family: if the Johore pedigree 
is correct, he would be descended from it on both the paternal and 
the maternal sides. An explanation of the Bugis titles of his 
‘ brothers ’ might be that the children took the (in Riau) higher 
Bugis title of their grandfather, Daing Parani. The practice 
e.xists today when the mother is of e.xalted rank. Engku INIuda must 
have depended on his mother's descent rather than on his father’s 
when he claimed to be eligible for the office of Yam-tuan Muda. 
He was a difficult problem but he must have been of high rank 
on both sides for Sultan Muhammad to hand over to him his own 
eldest son Raja Hussain for circumcision and marriage especially 
as at that time Raja Hussain was apparently regarded as the heir 
apparent. (Buckley's ' Anecdotal History of Singapore,’ Singapore 
1902, pp. 22-24), It is said of Raja Hussain as of Engku Muda 
that he had a Malay father and a Bugis mother. When in 1863 
Raja Aii was consulted by lemenggong .Abubakar as to his eligi- 
bility for the throne of Johore, that pro-Bugis court genealogist 
replied that the step to sovereignty was easier for him than for the 
Bencahara of Pahang. 1 can imagine no other explanation of that 
oracular remark than that unlike their relatives in Pahang the Te- 
men.djgongs were not only Malay nobles but posseessed Bugis royal 
blood ii' their veins. In deference to Riau-Lingga opinion Wan .Abu- 
bakar assumed in 1868 the title of Maharaja only. In 1883 Sultan 
Sulaiman last of the descendants of Sultan .Abdu’l-Jalil in the male 
line died and ihere was an interregnum of two years before the Sul- 
tanate of Lingga was conferred on Raja .Abdu'r-Rahman. who 
inherited through his mother, great-grand-daughter of Temenggong 
.Abdu'r-Rahman of Singapore. Maharaja .Abubakar then assumed 
the title of Sultan. 


-Vote. — The Johore MS. has two passages on Engku Aluda of 
Bulang. I have translated one: the other I give here in Malay: — 

Datang kapada masa S. Muhammad Shah Engku Muda ibni 
Temenggong .Abdu'l-Jamal ibni Bendahara Paduka Raja saudara 
baginda Sulaiman itu dudok di-dalam mertabat Temenggong tetapi 
tiada bergelar sa-kadar di-panggil akan dia Engku Muda kerana ia 
tiada mahu jadi Temenggong: yang dia hendak jadi. Raja Muda 
juga tetapi tiada di-turutkan oleh Sultan Muhammad Shah akan 
kehendak-nya itu, kerana keturunan ganti Raja Muda dari pehak 
baka raja Bugis itu sudah ada serta pula sudah berchampor-champor 

1932] Royal Asiatic Society. 
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nasab dengan anak chuchu Marhum yang mangkat di-Kuala 
Pahang. Maka dari sebab demikian itu pindah-lah Engku IVIuda 
itu dudok di-Bulang serta mengator diri-nya di-situ dengan keker- 
asan dan beberapa perahu peperangan-nya yang di-sediakan. Maka 
d'dalam antara yang demikian itu datang kerap-kerap dari pihak 
Raja Siak hendak mendatangkan pergadohan dan bongkak ka-atas 
Raja Muda yang di-Riau itu, tiada-lah di-beri oleh Engku Muda itu 
kerana Raja Muda itu pun sudah berkerabat dengan dia sa-belah 
Bugis. Maka kesusahan-lah kapada baginda Sultan Muhammad 
Shah akan perchederaan had di-antara mereka itu sakalian, pada 
sa-kali-persetua titah baginda itu kapada Engku Muda, ‘ Ada-lah 
bagi kita dua anak laki-laki, sa-orang bernama Hussain dan sa-orang 
bernama Abdu’r-Rahman. Pada niat hati-ku yang Hussain itu 
pulang-lah kapada Engku dengan anak saudara Engku Abdu’r- 
Rahman dan yang Abdu’r-Rahman biar kapada Raja IMuda.’ Maka 
di-terima-lah oleh Engku Muda akan titah itu dan kemudian di- 
ambil-nya akan Tengku Hussain itu ka-Bulang lalu di-khatankan- 
nya, kem.udian di-kahvvinkan-nya dengan putera-nya yang bernama 
Raja Bulang, ia-Iah yang di-panggil Engku Puan Bulang. Maka 
sa-kali persetua kata Engku Muda kapada anak saudara-nya Tun 
Abdu'r-Rahman itu menyurohkan dia jadi Temenggong Johor, 
kerana Johor itu sudah ada tertinggal, “ Kerajaan tiada Sana, supaya 
kita ambil sa-kali akan Johor itu jadi bahagian milek kita, lagi pun 
yang bapa saudara kita Bendahara Abdu'l-Majid pun telah menaroh 
tangan atas negeri Pahang.’’ Kemudian daripada itu tiada berapa 
antara-nya Tun .Abdu’r-Rahman itu pun di-lantek-lah oleh baginda 
itu jadi Temenggong Sri Maharaja Johor tetapi waktu itu ia dudok 
di-Bulang juga. — .Arakian kemudian daripada mangkat Engku Muda 
itu berpindah-lah Temenggong .Abdu’r-Rahman itu ka-Singapura.” 
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Some Malay Studies. 

By R. J. Wilkinson, C.M.G. 

Malay Beginnings. 

On the Kendeng Hills near Trinil in Java a monument marks 
the spot where in A.D. 1892 Dr. Dubois found part of the calvarium 
or brain-pan of a being half-ape half-man. From this bit of bone 
he was able to deduce that the brain of his Pithecanthropus erectus 
was smaller than that of any e.xisting type of primitive human being 
though larger than that of an anthropoid ape. Si.x years later he 
uncovered in this same Trinil soil the remains of many animals- 
contemporaries of the ape-man, — older forms of beasts still found in 
Java such as the tiger and the rhinoceros and even of mammals long 
extinct there such as the anoa and the hippopotamus. 

We do not know precisely when this ape-man lived ; but between 
him and the coming of the first negrito there must have been a 
huge interval of time. Who were the beings, — ape-men or early 
men, — who peopled the Malay islands during these many millenniums 
of which we have no knowledge? Conjecture is useless. None the 
less, if we are tempted to write down any folk as " aboriginal ” or 
indigenous,’’ it is well to recall the monument put up to the find 
at Trinil. 

Even now in the Peninsula we know that there are folk back- 
ward enough to suggest a hasty comparison with the ape-man of 
the Kendeng Hills. This is what a Malay, the well-known writer 
Abdullah Munshi, says of the Jakiin whom he saw in Naning, not 
twenty miles from the town of Malacca itself; 

“ When I saw them I could do nothing but wonder, 
wonder, wonder and praise God Whose might alone could make 
men differ from us as much as they. For I saw that they 
were men in shape just as we are, but in manner mere animals, 
and even lower than animals, for the beasts of the field know 
at least how to keep themselves clean. They had matted 
hair; but I could not tell its hue, so plastered was it with 
dirt and tree-sap; it looked like tree-bark; God alone knows 
what lice and maggots were in it! They wore no coat, 
no skirt; not a stitch of cloth was upon them; only a strip 
of bark no bigger than a man s hand to serve as a loincloth 
and cover the privities. Their moustaches and beards were 
unkempt, all through life unshaven, untended; their skin was 
not like human skin as dirt was in layers upon it. When 
told to approach they stiood in a duster round a tree, one 
huddled up against the other and a child clinging to its 
mother s neck. They all looked as if they wanted to run 
away and sat twittering to one another like quarrelling birds— 
God only knows what they were saydng! 
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The speech of these wild men turned out to be a Malayan 
dialect akin to the tongues of simitar nomad-hunters in Sumatra 
though puzzling to town-bred Malays like Abdullah. It shows us 
that all these primitive savages are “ Proto-Alalays in the narrowest 
sense of the term. We do not mean thereby that these Proto-Malays 
are “ pure-blooded ” or a “ racial element." Purity of blood to a 
small community means inbreeding and extinction. Most savages 
kidnap slaves from their neighbours and intermarry with them,— 
a custom that plays havoc with their physical type. It matters little ; 
a Malay is a man of Malay speech and habits and not a somatological 
formula. The cranial index of these Proto-Malays averages less 
than 80. Hagen gives 79 for the Sumatran Kubu; Boden Kloss 
76 for the Kenaboi Mantra of the Peninsula. 

The civilised Malays are more mixed still in their blood; they 
owe their culture to the coming of foreign settlers with whom tire 
Proto-Malays lived peacefully and intermarried. Old inscriptions 
in a South-Indian script lead us to believe that the settlers up to 
about 750 A.D. came from the Deccan. After 750 A.D. we find 
plain signs of Indo-Chinese influence in script, language, art and 
lehgion. From 1500 -A.D. onwards we read in history of settlers 
from Arabia, China and ail parts of India; and the Malay dynasties 
of the present day are of Indian, Arabian or Bugis origin. There 
is no such thing as a Malay " racial type;" and the expression “ the 
real Malay " must be used with caution. One thing too is plain, 
ihe higher cran.al inde.x — 82 or more of the present-day dviLsed 
Malay is due to some historic foreign strain (probably "the Indo- 
Chinese for the Malay is cranially very like the Cambodian or Sia- 
mese) and shou.d not be traced to an indigenous ' Proto-Malayan ” 
element as told us by Dr. Haddon. The primitive Malay has a lower 
index than the Malay of the towns. As against the Kubu's 79 and 
the Mantra's 76 Hagen gives us an index of 80 for the Minangkabau 
Malay, 81 for the Selangor Malay, 82.3 for the South Perak Malay, 
83.6 for the East Coast Malay. Joustra in his monograph and the 
Encyclopaedia of Netherlands India in its article on the Minang- 
kabau Malays give their cranial index as 82 and 82.18 respectively. 

Why did the foreign settlers come? The primitive Malay is an 
asset to commerce and has economic worth. He knows his forest 
and where its precious products may be found: gums, dammars 
bezoars, camphor, dye-wood, scented or ornamental wood, rhinoceros- 
horn, gold-dust, ivory, peacocks. In the old trading records of the 
Chinese we hear of all these things being brought from the Indian 
Archipelago. Even to-day the Dyaks who trade with foreigners 
look upon the Punan nomad-hunters in their midst as an asset of 
value just as in 1864 Sultan Jafar of Perak made over Larut to 
the Mantri “ with all its Chinese and Dutch. " To make full use 
of the trade in Jungle produce the merchants had to open stores 
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or marts on the banks of the great rivers as in later years the Euro- 
peans were to open factories ’ at Bantam and Batavia. It was the 
trade of two thousand years ago that brought civilisation to Malaya. 

The work of training these primitive nomad-hunters may be 
seen and studied even now. In the Xegri Sembilan the Jakun are 
honoured as the original lords of the soil; and wherever they chose 
to accept Malay culture were taken on a footing of equality into the 
“ IMalay " sitkii or clan of the Biduanda, a clan numerous and power- 
ful. ,^nd against Abdullah’s contemptuous account of the men who 
were ‘‘ lower than the beasts of the field,” we may cull from Malay 
romance the following reproof to a girl who sneered at a negrito, 

“ Oh, don't disdain a crooked jack, 

-A. jack has many a luscious pod: 

Nor curse a man for being black: 

He may be black and dear to God.” 

As a further account of the Proto-Malayan nomad-hunters let 
us shorten a Dutch description of the “ Kubu.” 

On the brink of a Sumatran river we pass a Kubu hut: a lean- 
to roof of thatch, with walls of bark and a floor of strips of bamboo. 
Upon this floor, raised some feet above the ground, sleeps the Kubu 
household along with its dogs and fowls. Under it a fire smoulders. 
At the first break of day a skinny apathetic figure wearing a loin- 
cloth of bark drops wearily from the hut and stirs up the embers 
to warm Ihe morning meal. .A little later the whole family — lean, 
listless and scurfy with itch — eat what is to be had and set out in 
the jungle to forage for more. If unlucky they go supperless 
to bed: if the ill-luck lasts they may starve. Death and sickness 
are always in their eyes. Death and sickness they put down to 
evil spirits against whom their shaman alone can screen them. 
Such is life as the Kubu knows it. 

Once more, let us quote the good Father Borie who v.'orked for 
many years as a missionary among the Proto-Malayan Mantra. 

“ Savage life to which morbid speculators would wish to see 
man brought back — the golden age so extolled by poets — is in reality 
nothing but a life of misery, helplessness and unreason.” 

It is a wonder to many that human beings can exist at all in 
the forest-swamps of the Equator. ‘‘ Are you never taken by tigers,” 
asked .Abdullah. — ‘‘ Well, now and again some one comes to grief 
before he can use his blowpipe: but tigers, as a rule, shun our wood- 
lands: they fear our poisoned darts.’’ Father Borie tells us that 
even a Alantra child would take a lighted torch and walk fearlessly 
through the jungle. When benighted a Alantra coils up between 
the buttresses of a tree, screens himself with leaves and goes to sleep. 
In places where wild beasts are most dangerous the wld men build 
platforms high up on trees and spend the night there with their dogs 
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and other belongings. Abdullah looked into their bags to see what 
they ate. He found a monkey’s thigh, python-flesh, yams, fruit, 
a few condiments, tobacco and areca-nut. “ And do you never 
wash or scrape the dirt off,” said the irrepressible Abdullah. — “ Well, 
we don’t pour water on our bodies but we get wet when it rains; 
were we to wash at other times we should be ill as we are not inured 
to water.’’ The layers of dirt are too thin, seemingly, to protect 
their wearers from flies and gnats; and the Mantra and Kubu 
=leep in the smoke of fires to keep mosquitoes away. It is certain 
that ringworm and itch torment unceasingly the lives of these poor 
primitive souls. 

By what strange line of evolution did men of this listless and 
backward type grow into the artistic and intelligent Malays of to- 
day? In the first place there is a certain process 'of selection at 
work. When the Minangkabau settlers came to the Peninsula the 
best of the Proto-Malays copied their culture and became the 
“ Biduanda;” and it was only the irreclaimable elements that father- 
ed the modem Mantra and Jakun. Again, the Proto-Malays are 
not shy of strangers as are the Perak Sakai who shut themselves 
up in mountain-valleys and forswear all dealings with the outer 
world; they show friendly feeling if they are treated with kindness, — 
and the early Indian settlers, who came to trade, were anxious to 
please their customers. Lastly even in the wildest tribes there are 
always elements of progress. 

Dr. Hose's account of the Punan nomad-hunters of Borneo reads 
exactly like a sketch of the forest-nomads of Malaya. It seems 
likely indeed that the two great islands of Sumatra and Borneo 
(and others as well) were peopled by folk of a “ Proto-Malayan ” 
culture before the coming of the so-called “ Indonesians.” These 
last were warlike mountaineers with great artistic gifts, but given 
to headhunting and (in one case) to cannibalism. It may have 
been that the earlier peoples copied in one or two places some features 
of the culture of the newcomers. That, at least, would explain the 
Minangkabau tribesman who is a mountain-dweller with a high 
sense of art, yet speaks Malay and rejects head-hunting. But this 
problem lies outside our present theme which is to find among the 
Proto-Malays certain root-features of IMalay belief. 

Illness, according to the Kubu, is the work of devils against 
whom the shaman alone can protect him. “ If the Mantra are ill ” 
says Father Borie, “ it is a demon who is the cause of it.” We 
shall see this idea again and again in Malay thought. 

“ The Mantras hold that every mountain has its good and 
bad spirit and that every mountain is a wishing-place.” We shgll 
hear more about this theory. 

The Kubu make offerings to their evil spirits on curious open- 
work creels known as anchak. A Malay anchak, used for the same 
purpose, is pictured in Mr. Skeat’s book on Malay Magic. 
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The Proto-IMalayan sea-gypsies or Orang Laut put offerings 
to evil spirits on gaily decorated model-boats which are then cut 
adrift to sail out to sea taking the evil spirits along with them. One 
of these model-boats actually sailed into Singapore harbour to the 
great terror of the credulous Asiatic -population who objected to the 
grisly immigrants it was supposed to bring. Whatever may have 
happened to the passengers the vessel itself found a resting-place 
in the Singapore iVIuseum. 

The Kubu believe in the evil spirit or vampire known to Malays 
as the puntianak or “ child-killer." This demon plays a great part 
in Malay Belief. 

There is one custom, trivial in itself, that shows a plain con- 
nection with Proto-Malayan habits. A large round ear-stud like 
a silver coin is worn by a Malay girl at her wedding, only to be 
taken off a few days later. It is not worn at other times and is 
looked upon as a token of the bride’s maiden state, ilalays cannot 
tell us, why it should have this meaning. Dutch writer (van 
Dongen) has given us verses used at a Kubu marriage-ceremony 
that show the discarding of the ear-studs to be the main feature of 
the rite itself. One of these ear-studs is known as the “ palm-leaf;" 
why? Among the Mantra, “ Parents bore large holes in the ears 
of their little girls which are meant to hold silver ear-rings; if they 
cannot get these they fill them up by means iff tender banana-leaves 
rolled up into a spiral form." So .says Father Borie. who adds that 
his more sophisticated girls saw little to admire in the ornament and 
were giving it up. But the habit of making huge holes in the 
ear-lobe is still in vogue in Borneo where weights are attached to 
ear-rings to distend the lobe still further. To the modern Malays, 
as to us, this distension is hideous. But the practice takes time 
and needs appliances; and the spiral-spring ear-stud is one means 
of enlargement. It began when a girl was young and was only given 
up when she was married. The custom is dead ; the symbol survives. 

These subang or ear-stud emblems of the maiden state betoken 
also a clash of ideas between the “ Indonesian " and the “ Malay.’’ 
To the latter it is a slur on a girl “ to wear the subang and not 
be a maid.” Among the sea-gypsies of Mergui a girl weds her 
first lover and the bond is one that is lasting. Far otherwise is it 
among the so-called “ Dyak ’’ tribes. There a girl may have many 
lovers and escape all blame, but when she is with child the father 
marries her. Are we to say that the Proto-Malays are “ moral ” 
and the Indonesians “ charitable to human frailty?" It is no matter 
of morals. To one race marriage is the link between husband and 
wife, to the other it is the bond betw'cen father and mother. 

The Adat. 

There is a Malay book named “ the Priceless Gem of the Law 
of the Minangkabau World.” In plot it is the tale of a young re- 
former who tried to “ hustle the East.” Having been to a funeral 
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among his own folk he saw that every mourner brought along with 
him the gift of a pall. Why? No one quite knew why; but it was 
the rule, the custom or the law,— for the word adat means all these 
things. He made up his mind to do away with this absurd adat, 
for what can a dead man’s relatives do with fifty or sixty palls? He 
little knew his World of jMinangkabau. 

Our young reformer was a territorial Chief. He called together 
his tribal councillors and put it to them that the law should be 
altered and that every guest should bring rice with him as a little 
gift towards the funeral feast to which he was bound to be bidden. 
Minangkabau Headmen are slow thinkers who dislike change; still 
as they failed — on the spur of the moment — to find anything to say 
agamst a commonsense proposal, they made non-committal speeches 
and let their chairman have things his own way. One of the Elders 
indeed had the repute of being “ a deep pool of intellect, a sea of 
brain;” but it was part of his wisdom always to stay away from 
Council Meetings. “ Thought,” said he, “ is the Lamp of the Mind; 
calm reflection is the Heaven of the intelligent ; a bull’s eye of wisdom 
is not to be scored at the first shot.” Time would show up the folly 
of young men in a hurry. 

Surely enough an old lady came along to the next funeral wth 
a pall in her hand. She was told to take the illegal thing away. 
To this she demurred; she was receiving hospitality and was bound 
to make a return. Did she not know that the custom had been 
changed? Yes, she had heard from her neighbours something about 
a change; but what was she to do? .Vfter all, you cannot well give 
a dead man any gift except a winding-sheet; nothing else is of the 
slightest good to him. She ended by weeping bitterly at the 
thought of the wickedness of men who were trying to rob the dead 
of their due. 

Lender Minangkabau Law an offender is dealt with first by 
his or her family and tribal Elders. In this case the old lady was 
plainly guilty; she had admitted dago-das.i or flouting the Chief’s 
orders. Such an offence is serious. — punishable, indeed, in extreme 
cases with death. The Elders were in a dilemma. They rather 
agreed with the culprit; and they knew well that old women are a 
power in Minangkabau where all home-life is governed by Councils 
of Aunts. In their bewilderment they set off to seek advice of the 
“ deep pool of intelligence, the sea of brain,” who had once again 
proved his canniness by staying away from the fatal council-meeting. 

The old reactionary had been waiting for his chance. “ Our 
customs are the work of men of old.” said he; ‘‘ though they look 
unlovely they are not without beauty; where they seem to harm us 
they have their use; without our forefathers w'e should have had 
no Law. The Adat was not made up in a day nor yet in a week 
or month; for years was it tested and assayed, item by item, the 
good being weighed against the evil, agreement being sought in all. 
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Then when everything was settled our ancestors bound themselves 
by an oath on the bisa kan'i not to abate one jot or tittle of Custom 
but to hand it on unimpaired to their successors for ever and ever, 
as long as crows are black and water flows downward and Mount 
Merapi holds its head aloft. My boys, if you change anything that 
your fathers did you will incur the curse of the bha kawi. You 
will be as trees without roots; you will put out no shoots; you 
will be riddled by beetles between shoot and root. You will find 
no comfort in life and no hope in death; for what the Men of Old 
laid down they established for once and for ever.’’ 

In face of a curse of this sort — all the more awful because no 
one can hope to know what the bisa kawi was — the tribal headmen 
felt that a few palls more or less were a small matter. They dropped 
the change, so that their trees should go on putting out shoots and 
drawing sustenance through roots. They looked on the Law as a 
haunted thing. Even in the Sultanates men did the same. “ Cannot 
you alter your wretched customs,” said the enlightened Munshi 
Abdullah in Pahang. — “ These customs,” said the people, “ are sur- 
vivals of the past; whoso changes or breaks them is struck down by 
the ghosts of the Kings who made them.” “ iMy father tried again 
and again to better the system of coinage,” said the Pahang Ruler's 
son,” but the tigers took to man-eating and the crocodiles did the 
same; so he had to go back to a system which is co-eval with the 
beginnings of our history.” 

In th’s “ price'ess gem ” of Minangkabau romance where are 
ci:r sympathies meant to go? To the reformer-Chief with his com- 
mor.serse proposal? We must confess that he made his law before 
h's peop’e urderst''cd it and were ready for it. To the Elder who 
never wert to a Cc.iTcil meeting because its decision was sure to 
be hasty and wrong? Without change there can be no progress. 
A Malay would say that both were right; “every man is right from 
his own point of view.'’ Change is inevitable; yet changes weaken 
a law of ■which iMalays have written that “ transplanted it withers, 
uprooted it dies.” They also create uncertainty, as in the adat of 
Sungai Ujong of which men proverbially say two things, ” I don't 
know ” and “ Good Lord;’' — *' I don't know," when they are asked 
what it is, and “ Good Lord ” when they are told. 

What then is the real power behind Sumatran common law? 
and how comes it that the w'hole people are jurists? We cannot 
believe in such a fable as the story of the bisa kawi. The interest 
taken in IMinangkabau — with its common law% its constitutional 
government and. above all, its matriarchate — is apt to make us forget 
that its old inherited sayings are not confined to law: they deal with 
everything: the ways of the household, the limits of the State, the 
et'qiiette of feasting, the traditions of old history, the beauty of 
a bride. A child learns them because they enter into all that he 
has to do; he is nurtured, as it were, on this crystallized wisdom 
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of his forebears. From the very first he learns to speak in parables, 
they are his life and the genius of his language. 

Malay literature itself would possess little interest if it began 
and ended with the stilted compositions of modem professional 
writers. It has more age and originality than that. In the Straits 
Asiatic Journal for 1921 Mr. J. L. Humphreys published a long 
Malay speech of which every single line was an old saw well-known 
to the audience. Such a speech, impossible in English, is within 
the powers of a tongue as rich in ancient sayings as IVIalay; and 
when well composed is extremely effective, for a phrase can be richer 
in associations than a mere word. Every Malay bard, rhapsodist 
or orator has in his memory a store of the wisdom and wit of his 
forefathers. If he speaks of the coast, it is; 

“ Wherever the wavelets break. 

And the sands of the shore are broken. 

Wherever the beaches whiten. 

And the sandbanks stretch to sea, 

Where the wind blows into the estuaries, 

And the polers work and the oarsmen ply, 

And the traders sell and the merchants buy;” — 
or of a wild desolate country; 

Rice- land, yes, — but its fields have no embankments; 
Waters, yes, — where no fish are ever seen; 

A place of tumbled rocks and heaped-iip-sands, 

Where leafy climbers interwine and chafe, 

A lonely .scene where the ape howls and calls. 

Where gibbons swing from branch to branch to drink, 

A haunted bathing-place of shrieking ghosts; 

or as in the famous passage of the slow-breaking of the Malay dawn; 
Long had past the hour of midnight. 

Lingered yet the coming daylight. 

Twice ere now had wakening infants 
Risen and sunk again in slumber; 

Wrapped in sleep were all the elders; 

Far away were pheasants calling; 

In the woods the shrill cicada 

Chirped and dew came dropping earthwards ; 

Now lowed oxen in the meadows; 

Moaned the buffaloes imprisoned; 

Cocks with voice and wings responded, 

.And with feebler note the robin; 

Soon the first pale streak of morning 
Rose, and upwards soared the night-birds; 

Pigeons cooed beneath the roof-tree; 

Fitful came the puaiLs low' murmur; 

On the hearth lay last night’s embers. 

Foot-long brands burned down to inches- 
Heralds all of day’s approaching. 
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Are we to write dowm this use of old sayings as a form of 
plagiarism or not? Malay is so rich in them that a native critic 
would object as little to the use of a .saying that he had heard 
before as he would to a word that he had heard before. It is on 
the proper use of sayings (as with us on the proper use of words) that 
Malay criticism turns: and a speech so made up may be a challenge 
to others to better it, — if they can. 

“What is this’’ (said Mr. Humphreys’ orator), “no answer? 
Surely a drum should be beaten at both ends, not at one end only? 
Have I been displaying fine clothes to the blind, showing off a fine 
voice to the deaf? Am I both to spin the top and peg it as well? 
If you can go higher, show me the branches: if you can go deeper, 
show me the roots.” 

It was indeed the custom of Minangkabau to embody every- 
thing in its sayings. Quotation of old saws was a direct appeal to 
the ancient loyalties of the audience, 

Goodly the bee, of golden wing, 

.Mighting on the flowery sprays: 

Goodly the ancient song I sing, 

•A bond with bygone yesterdays. 

But to realize to the full the force of such speech we should, as 
Mr. Humphreys says picture to ourselves the crowded feast, the 
concourse of strangers and the old man reciting (with gesture and 
beat of drum at each cadence of the rhythmical accented verse) 
his appeal to the sons of Minangkabau, now in an alien land. 

The Alexander Legend. 

“ Raja Haji Yahya’s father,” said Sultan Idris of Perak,” work- 
ed out my genealogy for me. I have lost what he wrote, but can 
recall how it began, .^dam had two sons, — Seth and Kaiomorz. I 
am of the line of Kaiomorz.” He was alluding to a well-known 
Eastern myth. But how has Kaiomorz, the Persian Deucalion or 
■Adam, come to be taken as the forefather of Malay kings? 

The tale is worth telling. In the second or third century B.C. 
there was published in Egypt a book that is without merit either 
as history or literature. It called itself a Life of Alexander. It 
made out .Alexander to be an Egyptian, which is false; and clothed 
his deeds with miraculous details that are also untrue. It is known 
as the work of the Pseudo-Callisthenes because it is again untrue 
that it was written by Callisthenes the friend and comrade of 
Alexander. Yet this Greco-Egjrptian .Ananias has made more history 
than any writer of ten times his worth. His love of the wonderful 
redeemed his book from the drabness of the usual biography and 
gave it a vogue that makes its stories and characters crop up even 
to-day in the most unlikely places. 
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One example will be enough. The book tells us that Alexander 
made a journey in search of the Well of the Water of Life, a well 
that tradition located in the misty region of the Caucasus. Alexander 
failed to find it. His cook was luckier; chancing to picnic by a pond, 
he washed his meal of dried fish in its waters, upon which the bit 
of fish came to life and swam away. Divining where he was he 
drank deep of the Water of Life, kept his knowledge to himself and 
became an Immortal under the name of Glaucus of the Sea. As 
history has failed to record the names of Alexander's domestics the 
Pseudo-CaJlisthenes coined for this cook the name of “ Andreas,” 
which an Arab or Persian translator turned into “ Idris,” while 
rendering Glaucus by the word “ Khizr ” (glaucous, sea-green). We 
have turned “ Andreas ’’ into “ Andrew.” So we get from this 
legend the names of three great saints: our own St. .'Andrew, indi- 
rectly; Idris the Immortal, whom men confound with Enoch and 
Elias because ancient Scriptures make no mention of his existence; 
and the undying “ Xabi Khizr,” known throughout the Moslem 
World as the patron-saint of sailors, — and also to the West as 
“ Ahasuerus ” the Wandering Jew’. To this day the humble iMa’ay 
fisherman calls the sole the “ half-fish ” or the “ leavings of the Pro- 
phet’s meal ” because it escaped half-eaten into the Pool of the Water 
of Life. 

The Alexander romance was translated freely into many lang- 
uages: most of the medieval tongues of Europe, Syriac, Ethiopic, 
Armenian, Turkish, Persian, Arabic, Hindustani and even Siamese. 
It apf)eared in Malay early in the seventeenth century'. Natural’y 
it could not have travelled so far in time and space \rithout being 
altered and expanded: and in its latest versions it is many times 
the length of the little book that the Pseudo-Callisthenes had written. 
It is to two additions or improvements to the story that we ow'e 
the belief in the IMacedonian origin of the IMalay kings. 

The Persian translator of the tale did not take kindly to the 
idea that Alexander w'as an Egyptian. He chose rather to think 
that Alexander must have been a Persian, an Achaemenid of the 
royal line, if his worldwdde conquests were to be accounted for at 
all. Philip of Macedon, said he, had given his daughter in m.arriage 
to Darius; Darius had divorced her, not knowing that she was with 
child. The two sons of Darius fought afterw’ards for the succession: 
the elder, Alexander, won. This tale took out of Persian history 
the slur of a foreign conquest and made of the Conqueror a descen- 
dant of the ancient Kaiomorz. It then seemed wise to a courtier 
to go a step further and bring the re’gning Sasanian house into 
the same long line by tracing their descent from the conquering 
.Alexander. This he did. To this day the royal cradle-song of 
Perak speaks of its princes as “ sons of .Alexander and Chosroes the 
Great ” {anak Iskandar Nnshirwan). 

The early part of the Perak genealogy was w’orked up in Persia 
and recorded in books that must have been known to scholarly 
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Malays like Raja Haji Yahya’s father. It is indeed set down in 
black and white in more than one Malay history. But it fails to 
tell us of the coming of any Sasanian princes to Malaya, a detail 
for which we must look elsewhere. Between Chosroes the Great 
and Sultan Idris of Perak there lies a gap of over a thousand years. 
How are we to bridge it? 

One Malay rendering of the Alexander romance tells us that 
when the great Conqueror had overrun North .Africa he came to 
a spot where the sea narrowed (Ceuta) and saw in the distance 
the mountains of Andalus (.\ndalusia). He then built a causeway, 
crossed the sea, and conquered the lands beyond it. \ Malay 
reader would be wide-eyed at such a piece of history. Of “ .\ndalus ” 
he would know nothing; of “Andalas” (spelt in the same way) 
he would know much. He would know it as his own Sumatra, the 
land just visible on a clear day from Cape Rachado when looking 
across the straits. Alexander must have built a causeway to Sumatra, 
crossed with his army and conquered the island. He — or one of 
his descendant — must have been the mysterious prince who (accord- 
ing to all local folklore) came from the water, revealed himself in 
the mountains of Palembang and was welcomed by all Malaya as 
her King. 

Did we not say that the Alexander legend crops up in the most 
unlikely places? In the British iMuseuin's Handbook to its ethno- 
graphical collections we read, ‘‘ It is said that as late as .^.D. 163 
a narrow causeway existed between Sumatra and Malacca." Surely 
some vestige of such a work — forty miles long — should still be visible 
to-day. There is, of course, no trace of it. Can we wonder at 
imaginative ancient Malays believing in the Callisthenes saga when 
one of its wildest stories is taken seriously by the stolid learning 
of our own British Museum? 

The Alexander legend in Malaya is not myth. It is bad his- 
torical research, the work of men who tried to make events fit in 
with their idea of the course that events should have taken. It is 
like our own attempts to reconcile history with the measurements 
of the Great Pyramid or to prove the descent of the English from 
the Lost Ten Tribes of Israel. It lacks the dignity of legend. 
There is more of myth in the tale of the prince himself, the reputed 
scion of Alexander’s race, who appeared on Mount Si-guntang- 
guntang at the foot of Mahameru and turned all the crops into gold. 
His true name is part of the hereditary State Secret of Perak; but 

a name, right or wrong, tells us little. Who and what was this 

prince? 

“ On the first day of moonlight of the month Vaishakha ” of 

the Sakya era 608 (.A.D. 686) a ruler or datu of Sri Vijaya cut 

upon a rock at Kota Kapur in the isle of Banka an inscription telling 
how he had put down a revolt in Java “ which had failed in its duty 
to Sri Vijaya.” The words are Sanskrit and Malay; the script is 
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South Indian; the datu’s faith (we learn from a contemporary writer) 
was the Hinayana or Southern school of Buddhism. The latest 
known local inscription in this South Indian script is dated 732 A.D. 

Next in date are three inscriptions of A.D. 775, 778, 782. 
All three record gifts by the ruler of Sri Vijaya to Buddhist temples. 
They are in a North Indian script; they are in Sanskrit only; their 
Buddhism is of the Mahayana or Northern school of Buddhism 
They show that the ruler himself was a maharaja of the 
“ Shailendra ” line. As two of these inscriptions are in Central 
Java and one in Lower Siam they make it clear that the Maharaja’s 
dominions were wide. 

Is it not a fair inference that there was a convulsion of some 
sort in these Malayan lands between A.D. 732 and 775? Script, 
reUgion, royal title,- — all are changed. A prince “ from the 
Mahameru foothills ” — for that is what Shailendra really means — 
did cross the sea from the North and establish a dynasty in Sumatra 
or Java. He was not of the line of Alexander; he never turned 
rice into gold. But, stripped of the miraculous, the old legend is 
true. 

The Daulat. 

There is much that is striking in the enthronement of a Malay 
king. Simple enough in outline the ritual has about it an air of 
old-world mystery that is bound to stir the heart of any stranger, 
however disdainful; while to Malays it is made far more solemn 
by the supposed attendance of a host of unseen presences, the 
tutelary spirits of the state. Needless to say it is replete with myth. 

Let us picture to ourselves, for instance, the installation of a 
Sultan of Perak. The new ruler is historically the thirtieth of his 
line and traces his lineage to a dynasty older still. Traditionally 
he has a genealogy that goes back without a break to Adam. The 
main features of his enthronement date back a thousand years; and 
in some cases time has robbed them of all meaning and has left 
us with mere shadows of the past. We are, in fact, watching all 
that is left of the ceremonial of a dead civilisation. 

The rite begins with the lustration of the new ruler. He sits 
on a banana-trunk while the Dato’ Sri Diraja pours water on a 
banana-leaf so that it may flow over the Sultan’s shoulders. Why 
is he bathed in a way more mindful of the jungle than the palace? 
No one knows; it has been so for years without number. The Dato’ 
then repeats over him the chiri or installation formula “ in- the 
language of ghosts ” — areally corrupt Sanskrit — that no one can 
interpret, not even Dato’ himself. Who is the Dato’? He is the 
Perak head of the very old family of the Muntah Lembu whose 
founder crowned the first of the Palembang princes nearly twelve 
hundred years ago and who claim to have installed every Malay 
notable from that day to this. He is the hereditary keeper of the 
chiri and shares with the Sultan alone the State Secret of Perak. 
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After he has been purified the new Sultan dons his royal dress 
and insignia and proceeds to take his seat upon the dais-throne. 
There he must sit absolutely still while the State Band plays five, 
seven, or nine man. Seven is the usual number. W hat is a man/ 
Nobody knows; it is what the band plays at this time. Why must 
the Sultan never stir? Let Sultan Idris answer: " When I was 
installed,” said he, ” the widow of Sultan Ali came up and put a 
pad on my shoulder where the gold chain of the Sword of Alexander 
rested. She told me that the ghostly enemies of the State would 
be likely to pull at the chain so as to get me to malie some unlucky 
movement. All this is mere superstition, of course; but 1 humoured 
her. And I am bound to add that I felt three inexplicable tugs while 
the band was playing the seven man.” 

Many Eastern Rulers are installed by beat of drum. 

W'hen the State Band has finished playing its chosen number 
of man an elder of the Mosque comes forward and calls for God's 
blessing on the new Ruler and his State and on what has taken 
place. In doing so he has to quote the all-important Koran-text, 
“ Lo, I have appointed a Caliph to be My Vicegerent on Earth.’ 
This blessing makes the new prince more than a mere Eastern ruler ; 
it makes him the Leader of Islam and clothes him with the daulat 
or special holiness of Kings. In the words of the royal cradle song 
of Perak, 

•• Our Prince indeed is a Prince of the Faith, 

Divine is his greatness for ever. " 

All that now remains is that those present should do homage to 
the new Sultan. Individual homage can be paid by a courtier ad- 
vancing for two or three paces, raising (at each step) his hands in 
the attitude of supplication; then dropping to the ground and 
shuffling slowly forward with hands lifted prayerfully till he reaches 
the Sultan; then ending up by touching the Sultan’s knees with his 
forehead and lips or putting his head under the Sultan's foot. The 
greater Chiefs may do obeisance in this deliberate way; but the 
fealty of the rest of the assembly has to be rendered less slowly: 
the silver trumpet sounds its mournful note and all present cry out 
Daulat tuanku, “ O King, live for ever.” 

This ritual has very old history behind it. Near Buitenzorg 
in Java is an inscription of about 375 A.D., the oldest in Java. It 
shows two carved footprints under which is written in Sanskrit, 
“ These footprints resembling those of Vishnu are the footprints 
of Purnawarnam, reigning prince of the City of Taruma.” 
To this day Malay royalty is spoken of as “ foot,'’ or “ footstep,’’ 
or “ sole,” or “ shoe, ’ or ” sandal,’’ or “ underneath the foot (or 
sole or shoe)," or “ dust tinder the feet,” or some such expression. 
Even a Governor writing on equal terms to a Sultan (or a Sultan 
to a Governor) addresses " the noble footprints of our friend.” The 
word has become a title of the highest distinction. But what it 
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means is that while a Sovereign is too exalted to be addressed 
directly he may deign to overhear what is being said to his “ foot- 
prints,” the place underneath his foot where a subject’s head should 
rest in homage. 

The word daulat has been translated already in two ways and 
may be rendered in three. In classical Arabic it means “ long 
life;” it is the biblical saying, “O King, live for ever,” and the 
modern, “ Long live the King.” .\s a form of homage it is as old 
as the civilised world. Before Malaya became Moslem the word for 
the king’s “ long life ” was the Sanskrit dirgahayu; daulat and 
dirgahayu are still bracketed as synonyms by the learned. In popu- 
lar speech however daulat has supplanted dirgahayu and two other 
old words as well. It has taken the place of the andeka of the 
early Buddhist kings, — a word that meant the ghostly forces that 
lived around a sovereign and smote with evil any reckless person 
who blasphemed their majesty. In this sense it is our “ divinity that 
doth hedge a King.” It is also in Malaya taken to be the actual 
curse or tulah that smites the ill-doer against the dignity of rulers. 

The ghostly powers were not limited to kings. Daulat (being 
a Moslem word) represents the greatest sacrosanct! ty of all, that 
which is linked with one of God’s Vicegerents upon Earth. But 
the older word andeka lives on in use, both as the sacrosanctity of 
a non-Moslem ruler and as that of a great iMalayan non-royal ruling 
Chief. Humbler beings have humbler ghostly powers. A saint has 
his berkat or afuah; a Minangkabau warrior has his sakti; a tribal 
headman or village-elder has his tuah. It is all a matter of degree. 
All rank and dignity is thought to be served by unseen forces that 
punish insults to lawful authority in ways that are cruel and often 
(to our outlook) most unfair. 

Malay chronicles give us tales of the working of this daulat. 
The poor girls who were made to wed the first Prince of Palembang 
were stricken with a foul disease for their presumption in being 
familiar with a man so highly placed. An Emperor of China, who 
wrote in his pride “ from below the feet of the Son of Heaven to 
above the crown of the Sultan of Malacca,” was afflicted with a 
form of Itch for daring to insult a monarch who, though weak in 
power, was an anointed king none the less. The Sultan of Lemabang 
found it painful to sit down after he had taken unwittingly a dis- 
guised Johor prince into his domestic service The house of Sang 
Ranjuna Tapa (who turned traitor to the last Singapore king) was 
‘‘ struck down, and his rice turned to dust; and the traitor and his 
wife were turned into boulders that may be seen in the Singapore 
moat even unto this day.” Worst of all was the fate of Megat Sri 
Rama who slew the infamous Sultan Mahmud II at Kota Tingtri 
in Johor; he escaped all human punishment, but “ by God’s decr^ 
grass grew in his own wound and for five years he lingered on 
between life and death, suffering agony for his treason.” Yet no 
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persons could have pleaded a crueller provocation than these last 
two victims of the daulat. The one had seen his daughter impaled 
on a mere suspicion of infidelity and without a trial; the other had 
seen his wife’s body ripped open to find out whether she had eaten 
a small slice of jack-fruit belonging to the king. 

Here a word may be said fitly about what makes “ kingship ” 
and can claim this daulat. Historically the oldest Malay words for 
‘‘ king ” are datu (ratu) and tuan. Both terms are royal today in 
a derivative or modified form. Readers of Abdullah’s autobiogra- 
phy may remember that he represents Raffles and Crawfurd as using 
the words tuan Sultan when speaking to the Sultan of Singapore. 
They did so because they had learnt to do it in Java where such 
expressions are still in use. A ruling prince in the Peninsula should 
be addressed as tuanku and bears (by office) the title of yangdi- 
pertuan or yamtuan. The terms “ Sultan ” and “ Shah ” were 
personal titles and were once borne by every yamtuan and yamtuan 
muda. Sultan Idris, or instance, was “ Sultan Idris Mershid al- 
aazam Shah, yangdipertuan of Perak.” The distinction now drawn 
between a “ Sultan ” and a “ Yamtuan ” and the creation of “ Sul- 
tanates ” in Malaya are things of recent date and are not based on 
local precedent. In Java, of course, such precedents may be said to 
exist. 

From the cult of the divine right of kings it might be thought 
that the Malays are believers in absolute monarchy. They are not. 
Alone among Asiatic peoples they have — in Minangkabau and the 
Negri Sembilan — built up a working system of crowned democracy 
or constitutional government. This system they owe, wherever we 
find it, to a local respect for the unwritten law of the land; and 
even in the despotic Sultanates the rights of the pec^le had some 
recognition. The dying Mansur Shah of Malacca warned his heir 
that monarchs have to answer to God for their treatment of their 
subjects. So also in the story of the first coming of princes to 
Palembang we read of a bond between King and people, 
bang we read of a bond between King and people. 

“ Sire,” said Demang Lebar Daun, “ my followers are 
willing to serve Your Highness and Your Ilighness’s heirs 
and successors; but they are to be treated well. Even for 
grave offences they are not to be abused or insulted; and 
if an offence is deserving of the death-penalty that punish- 
ment should be inflicted only in accordance with God’s 
Law.” 

“ I accept that condition,” said the new King.” But 
I have a stipulation to make. However tyrannical and 
oppressive my heirs may be, yours are not to hatch 
treason.” 

“ Be it so, Sire,” was the reply. “ If your descendants 
keep to your part of the bond mine will hold to theirs.” 
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Nor does the daulat hold any awe when it has to deal with 
alien magnates or Malays of alien training. ^ The Bugis Wceroys 
of Rian had no use for divine majesty. “ The Great King,’' said 
they, “ is to be like a woman; when food is put before him he may 
eat. ' But the Viceroy is to be like her man; his will is always to 
prevail." Even in Perak in 1871 the Chiefs chose as their Sultan 
a prince who did not belong to the ruling house. The Malacca- 
bred Abdullah railed against the rajahs as the curse of their countries 
and put down their faults to a training in self-indulgence. Volup- 
tuaries are careless of power. “ \\ hen the East India Company 
gave me my rank,” wrote Sultan Husain of Singapore, ‘‘ it was put 
down in the bond that I should be allowed to sit still and amuse 
myself and be untroubled with any business whatsoever.” Rulers 
of this sort are prone to leave their business in other hands, often 
in the unworthy hands of some flatterer or minion. It is this feature 
of local rule that has led a Malay poet to sum up the daulat as 
follows: 

“ The worms may master the tallest tree; 

.\nd the Dutchman’s glass sees far and knows 
That, seeming-great though our princes be. 

They are stately ships that some dinghy tows.” 

The Nobat. 

European sovereign is "crowned"; a Malay ruler is 
“drummed” {di-tabal). The use of such a word for such an 
event is a tribute to the importance of the Jiobat or State Band, 
the king-maker, that we find in all Malay courts. Let us first see 
what it contains. 

It is — or should be — made up of eight instruments. Four are 
“ haunted two especially so. Its bandsmen are members of one 
family, Orang Kalur, who have been bandsmen from time immemoi- 
rial. Its conductorship is a hereditary office. To blunder into the 
bandstand is a grave offence, even in a prince. Alone among men 
the Orang Kalur may sound or even touch the holy instruments. 
Any one else who handles them risks a serious illness; to tread on 
a drum is death; to blow' the iiafiri or silver trumpet is instant 
death — not at the hands of man but through the pow'er of the ghost 
that dw'dls within. Great drops of perspiration are said to gather 
on the body of the nafiri when the ruler is dying; and once in every 
two or three years the haunted instruments have their powers re- 
newed at a solemn service of incantation conducted by a King in 
the Black Art. 

Behind all this myth is a straightforward meaning. The band 
is known as the iwbat, the Persian mui-bat, a term translatable as 
“nine items." Four "items" are the haunted instruments; four 
are unhaunted; the ninth is the conductor himself. The big drum 
or nobat-drum is a heavy signal-drum, historically the tabal that 
stands outside a palace and announces a ruler’s movements to his 
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people. It must have a loud boom that (like a ^linangkabau 
Sultan s drum) “ sends its sound throughout his wide dominions.” 
It is a palace-drum, clumsy and unmusical though royal and sacro- 
sanct. When a Sultan travelled up or down river he left his cumbrous 
big drum behind; but scpiatted m the bows of his boat a trumpeter 
blew the nafiri’s one doleful note to let the people know that His 
Highness w'as passing. Both the «o6j/-dium and the silver trumpet 
are sounded only when a Sultan is present in person and are there- 
fore holy in the first degree. The two negara or haunted kettle- 
drums may be said to deputize for the Sultan in his absence and to 
be holy in the second degree. They can be sent out to greet and 
escort an honoured guest or to call the people together to hear a 
royal proclamation; if a mere Chief had anything to say he assembled 
his vassals by the use of a gong. The iiobat-dvum, the silver 
trumpet and the kettledrums served their purposes by making sounds 
that no one could mistake: they were apt to fall harshly on a 
musical ear. If the State Band was to try anything in the nature 
of a tune the four haunted instruments had to be helped out by 
other “ items, " two fifes and tw'o drums. These last were not 
haunted and might be duplicated by any one. 

In a note in the Seventh \’olume of this Journal Dr. Winstedt 
has told us that the Perak Royal Band is made up of five instru- 
ments onlj'. If so — and there is no reason to doubt Dr. Winstedt — 
it must liave fallen upon evil days and shrunk: for we know that 
it had more in the past. We know that the Selangor nobat (of 
seven instruments) was made in Perak on the model of the nobat 
in use there about 170 years ago. Even the Selangor band is a 
clarionet short of the ideal. For this shortage there may be a real 
reason. It would be unwise for one Malay Sultan to bestow his 
full nobat on another; the dignity of a ruler was measured by the 
size of his band. 

The story of this curious institution is not as plain as it might 
be because the Malay .Annals insist that the first Sultan of Malacca 
—the ‘‘ Paramisora " of the Chinese and Portuguese — was already 
a King and needed no " drumming." He was (so they say) Iskandar 
Shah, the ex-prince of Singapore. But we can have very little 
doubt that he became a Alohammedan and was “ drummed ” by 
those who had converted him. We can learn what must have hap- 
pened from the analogous case in the earlier Chronicle of Pasai. 

When the .Appliances (alat perkakas) for a King's 
installation had arrived and an auspicious day had been reached 
the warriors and people all came to the Court. The Sultan put 
on his robes of State — a gift from Mecca — for he was now to 
be installed king by beat of drum idi-tabalkan) . The warriors 
were drawn up in successive lines facing the nobat Ibrahim 
Khalil; the chamberlains stood up and saluted: and each official 
did what was his duty. Then the drums of installation 
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{genderang tabal) was beaten; all the music struck up; the 
installation-gun was fired; and the warriors and people did 
homage and obeisance by crying out “ O King, Live for Ever, 
thou Shadow of God upon Earth ” {daulat dirgahayu shah alam 
dzil Allah fi’l-alami) . 

In other words the Moslems of Pasai imported from India an 
installation-drum {genderang tabal) and the instruments of a State 
Band {nobat), waited for the festival of “ Abraham the Friend of 
God ” (when it was usual for Moslems to do homage to their King), 
and solemnly “ drummed ” the new ruler, making Pasai part of the 
“ world imder the Peace of Islam ” {dar al-Islam) instead of what 
it had been previously, an “ Abode of War ” {dar al-harb). 

On his conversion to Islam the Malacca “ paramisora ” must 
have been “ drummed ” in much the same way. He was content 
with that. But his son, the second ruler, wanted more ceremony in 
his Palace. According to the Annals he appointed some mandarins 
{manteri) to put courtiers in their proper places and forty pur- 
suivants {bentara) to stand about on duty in his hall of audience. 
It was left for the third Sultan to bring in the very elaborate cere- 
monial that the Annals delight to dwell on and that we see carried 
out today in the ancient and conservative Court of Perak. This 
third Sultan (whom the Annals would have us believe was the first 
Moslem ruler of Malacca) appointed a bendahara, organized a 
bureaucracy of high officials bearing non-Moslem designations, 
introduced the use of the Sanskrit chiri or coronation-formula, made 
white the paramount colour instead of the Chinese orange-yellow, 
and created a titled aristocracy of men on whom he conferred Hindu 
honorifics. In a sense he represents a reaction against Islam. Where 
did he go to borrow his ideas? 

We can only guess. We know that he had at his Court members 
of the ancient family of the Muntah Lembu, hereditary custodians 
of the older Palembang tradition. We know also from Chinese 
sources that the Malacca Sultans put forward claims to possession 
of Palembang territory, claims which the Chinese refused to en- 
courage. So we need not wonder at this third Sultan’s anxiety to 
make what was left of the traditions of the old Empire of Srivijaya 
live again at his Court. But white he surrounded the simple Moslem 
“ drumming ” with old-world Hindu ritual he let it remain the core 
or essence of the coronation ceremony itself. This is the description 
given us in the Perak Annals of the installation of a Perak Sultan 
in A.D. 1756. 

When all had been settled the Crown Prince and his wife 
were adorned and invested with all their regalia and were sur- 
rounded by the bearers of the Swords of State and other 
insignia. Then in the presence of all the princes nobles 
warriors and people the band including the drums and the silver 
trumpet played seven times. When the seventh drumming 
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{tabal) was over the princes, nobles and people lifted their 
hands aloft and cried, “ Daulat, Your Highness — may God 
lengthen your days upon the throne of Perak.” 

The third Sultan of IMalacca did not forget his royal band in 
the many innovations that he introduced. He used it to receive and 
escort distinguished guests upon their arrival in Malacca, and even 
to do honour to those of his own people upon whom he had titles 
to confer. The .Annals are e.xplicit on these points. If a man was 
to have a title of the lesser sort he went to his installation on foot 
under an umbrella — blue or black according to his rank; and was 
followed by musicians playing one or two of the humbler instruments 
of the royal band. If he was to be made a chamberlain at Court 
or an officer in the army he went on horse-back under an umbrella 
of purple, red, or green; and he might have two fifes and two drums 
playing some sort of tune behind him. If he was a prince of the 
blood or about to receive one of the highest State dignities he came 
to Court on an elephant with a yellow umbrella over his head and 
the Sultan's haunted kettle-drums playing a tattoo behind. In very 
exceptional cases — as when a King was to be “ drummed ” — he 
might have a white umbrella held aloft on the elephant while the 
haunted nafiri or silver trumpet gave out its mournful note in the 
procession that followed. 

Some thirty years after these innovations Sultan Mansur Shah 
of Malacca had occasion to appoint the Dato’ Sri Bija Diraja to be 
his Viceroy or Deputy in Pahang. He allowed him the nobat less 
the haunted kettledrums and made it a condition that its music was 
not to be heard till the Dato’ was well beyond Malacca waters. 
About twelve years after that date the Dato’ was deprived of his 
government in favour of Mohammed Shah, eldest son of Mansur 
Shah and first Sultan of the new kingdom. The Dato’ “ drummed,” 
the new ruler. 

The history of the nobat makes it clear also that the significance 
of the instruments had been changed. The band itself was, in the 
first instance, a combination of a royal installation-drum ( genderang 
tabal) with the seven instruments of the Indian 7iobat. On that 
point let a modern book, Shahinda’s “ Indian Music,” speak for 
itself. 


Noubat literally means nine performers: — Two Senaichees 
(Senai players), two Xakkarchees (drummers), one Jhanj 
(bellringer), one Karnaichee (Karnai player), one Damama 
(drum beater), one Baaridar (attendant to warm the drums 
and fill the hookas for the party), and one Jamadar (conductor 
and leader of the band). 

Xoubat was a band exclusively organised for the dignity 
and majesty of the kings and noblemen, dead or living, and 
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placed in the gateway of palaces, mansions, mausoleums, 
tombs, etc., of royalty, in recognition of their presence there, 
living or dead. 

The Custom is still prevalent in India. 

Noubat is played eight times during twenty-four hours at 
an interval of every three hours. 

In the times of royalty it was also a war band and most 
stirring anecdotes are told of famous leaders of Noubat who 
stimulated the soldiers with courage and zeal. 

The big palace-drum installed a king. The palace-band was an 
extra, a mark of honour that princes and great nobles allowed 
themselves if they could afford it. It was a’so a military band; 
and its main instruments were the two clarionets. To this day in 
Java a military band is a gamelan serunen, a gamelan with one or 
more clarionets to supplement it. A game'an is made royal in Java 
by the addition of sekati. The royal instruments in the Indian 
“ noubat ” are the negara described by Shahinda as follows: 

Nakkara. The royal drum. It accompanies the senai 
(serunai) in the band noubat. They are two in number, one 
smaller than the other. ***** They are huge metal 
cups with thick hides stretched on their surface. The sound 
is loud, majestic and imposing. 

We are left to wonder what was the music at the Court of the 
Shailendi a Kings of Palembang. Nothing in the nobat can be traced 
back to their time: yet the royal gamelan of the Sultan of Jok’a, the 
finest in Java, is one that was in ex'stence in Pre-Mohammedan days. 
The old Sri Vi'aya rulers had surely a band of their own. 


Regalia (Kebesaran). 

In A.D. 1910, on the death of an important ISIalay Chief, his 
insignia of office were seized by members of his household who 
claimed that ownership of these emblems carried with it a rif^ht 
to the dignity itself. After months of wrangling the insignia were 
handed over to the care of the Ruler of the State. “ Look at these 
tawdry objects.’’ said the Ruler: “ five dollars would buy the lot.” 
In a sense he was right. Intrinsically the Iron Crown of Lombardy 
may be worth even less; symbols must be valued by what they be- 
token. Human nature expects however that emblems for which 
men have fought and died should represent in a worthy manner the 
things for which they stand; and if they fail to do it in reality they 
are made to do it in Myth. ^ 


The most time-honoured regalia of Malav historv arP a 

“ n ■ f " " “ r"'' ^ personaTLmTthe 

meaning of which is lost in the mists of the Past. Ml three are said 
to have been shown by the first Prince of Palembang to prove his 
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right to the throne. That was some twelve hundred years ago; 
and they must have been old even then. Let us see what they are 
or were. 

The first was the " sv.'crd " churek si-mandang-kini. A weapon 
claiming to be this very sword is the “ sword of Alexander ” worn 
by the Sultans of Perak, — a hands- nne Saracenic blade with a hilt 
mounted in gold and brightened with turquoises and .Arabic lettering. 
Whatever its history it cannot have been a weapon owned either by 
.Alexander or by the Buddhist princes of twelve centuries ago; nor 
dees its blade show the “ one hundred and ninety dents ” ascribed 
to it by tradition. .Another “ sword " with the same name belongs 
to the Sumatran prince of Pasimpai and is a rough Indian tulwar 
with many dents. third was included in the legendary regalia 
of the Sultans of Alinangkabau. But was this rhnrrk simandang-kini 
a sword at all? .A chiirck (or chiinri or chunderik) is a planter’s 
knife or chopper to which the Javanese ascribe magical properties 
even now. It is a primitive tool such as we might expect to find 
as a sort of mascot among the heirlooms of a Protomalayan Chief. 

The second item in these old regalia is the " seal " of kamat- 
wood. In Perak it is shown as a silver seal with a hole in its 
handle in which the original ^■(tuwr-wcod had been embedded. The 
wood itself has rotted away and been replaced. The seal is relatively 
modern and bears the superscription "The Illustrious Sultan 
Mohammed Shah, God's Shadow on Earth." The Alinangkabau list 
of regalia mentions the wood and says nothing about the seal: the 
kainat (or niakamat) was a talisman and "caused matter to fly.” 
It may have been some freak of the vegetable world, a thing that 
forest-dwellers regard as haunted and magical. 

The third item was the spear lewhuna. It is not shown in 
the Perak regalia though known in the State as a weapon of the 
Spectre Huntsman. In the list of Alinangkabau heirlooms it figures 
as a wooden pike — a Protomalavan weaoon — " made of a sprig of 
ijok.” 

A planter’s lucky chopper, a bit of haunted wood, a wooden 
pike: — these three have been from time immemorial the historic 
regalia of Alalaya. The originals exist no more: they may have 
been the prized possessions of some Protomalayan Caractacus to 
whose land the early Indian colonists brought the beginnings of a 
higher culture. Their seizure by the first Palembang prince would 
have confirmed him in his claims by concpiest to the lordship of 
the State. 

To these primitive heirlooms the first Palembang prince is said 
to have added a more pretentious ornament, the pancha-upachara, 
which the founder of the Muntah Lemhu family attached to the ears 
of the ruler and his consort. This ornament is the modern pancha- 
birhara, a five-pronged gold hairpin or aignette used at coronations 
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at the Lingga Pahang and Johore courts and at weddings in those 
countries. Later Malayan kings have added many other things; 
the Perak heirlooms are an unrivalled collection of the work of Malay 
goldsmiths and silversmiths. As for the Sultan of Minangkabau, 

“ His words are as grateful as rosewater to the thirsty; 
his breath is as the soft zephyrs of Paradise; his lips are the 
instruments of truth, sending forth perfumes more delightful 
than benzoin or myrrh; his nostrils breathe ambergris and 
musk; his countenance has the lustre of diamonds. He owns 
a cloth that weaves itself and adds yearly a thread of fine 
pearls, when that cloth shall be finish^ the world shall be no 
more. He possesses a kind of gold so heavy that a small lump 
will snap wood; the dagger known as angin singa is also his 
and will, at his command, fight of itself and has vanquished 
many nations. He has the lance lembuara which was given him 
by a denizen of the sea. He has horses of infinite strength and 
courage and mountains of spontaneous fire. He owns the shrub 
to which birds of all countries come to die.” 


There were other marks of greatness as well. Magnates of 
the highest rank were allowed a special colour each: white for a 
sovereign ruler; yellow for other princes; black for a bendahara; 
red for a temenggong; purple for a Perak orang kaya besar. They 
could use clothes and umbrellas of their own colour and fly flails 
of their distinctive hue. The Perak State-flag— with its bands of 
white, yellow and black — symbolizes its three highest dignities. The 
Kedah flag owes its complicated colouring to the unwillingness of 
the Penang harbour authorities to understand simplicities of 
grandeur; if a boat flew the princely yellow it was treated as in 
fected; if the temenggong' s red it was directed to the gunpowder 
anchorage; if the bendahara’ s black it was accused of a silly piratical 
joke; if the imperial white it was asked why it wanted to surrender 
Emblems of glory vary in meaning from place to place. 

There was symbolism in much else: in the number of articles 
in a presentation “ robe of honour ’’—five, four or three- in the 
folds of a sitting-mat--seven, five or three; in the number and 
shape of pillows or cushions; in the decoration of a kris the form 
of a headdress, the drapery on a wall, the architecture o’f a house 
the address on a letter,— indeed in almost every feature of Malav 
life. Even where ^stmctions of this sort were not enforced by la^ 
they were enforced by “ghosts.” A Selangor headman at 
daughter’s wedding accepted buffaloes decorated as though th 
were gifts to royalty; the liret gift-buMo died at o„S, fchtdS 

Even in these d^enerate days a Malay raja never “ walks ” 
he IS borne along ”; he never “ sleeps ”-he only “ reposS ’’• Z 
never “eats”-he “regales himself”; he is n^r ilSe’h^ 
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“maladies.” He dwells in a palace which may be only a hut; 
but of which every architectural feature can be made a sign of 
royalty. In old Malacca the Sultan rode nothing meaner than an 
elephant, — ^with his War Minister squatted in front and his Dato’ 
Sri Bija Diraja carrying the Sword of State behind him. If he 
preferred to be carried he went in a hammock-litter borne by his 
Secretaties of State and escorted by armed guards. — with insignia- 
bearers all about him, the metal standard of the country held aloft 
like a processional cross in front of him and the silver trumpet 
and royal kettle-drums blaring and thudding away in the van. Nor 
were the Malays the only believers in pageantry. At a later date 
the Portuguese Viceroys of Goa were to dine off gold plate and be 
waited on by Knights of the Cross; the Dutch provincial Governor 
of Samarang allowed himself a guard of honour every morning and 
a salute of 101 guns; and even the Harbour Master of Malacca had 
a local right to a velvet coat that only a Member of Council might 
wear at Batavia. Those were the days of the grand old Company; 
and the Dutch Commodore van Braam, who was not a Company’s 
officer, expressed himself forcibly about the difference between a 
livery and a uniform when he found an officer in full regimentals 
waiting at table on the Governor-General. 

Malay Dress. 

There came once into the presence of a Resident of Perak a 
Malay district-headman in European dress. The Resident’s con- 
servative feelings were only equalled by his love of Circulars; and 
a few days later all Heads of Departments were told to urge Malay 
officers to wear their national costume as being healthier and hand- 
somer than clothes designed for cold and cloudy climates. So far 
so good. But the Resident’s zeal led him to submit the Circular for 
the approval of the Perak State Council where all the Malay Chiefs 
were sitting dressed as Europeans. An awkward silence followed. 
It was broken by the enquiry, “ What diseases can European clothes 
give us?” The Resident was non-plussed; but a member whispered 
“ Dhoby-itch.” and silence reigned once more. Then a pious 
Councillor observed sententiously: “ Islam tolerates European 
dress — all except hat-brims and ties.” This remark made a sensa- 
tion, no less a personage than the Heir Apparent clutching his tie 
of royal yellow and cryine. “What, is this unholy?” The religious 
exp>ert looked at it and said timidly that it w^as not what he would 
dare to call a tie. At th's point Sultan Idris — than whom no finer 
diplomat ever lived — thought it wdse to intervene. “ What is Malay 
dress.” said he. Then followed a history of changes in dress in 
Perak during the last two hundred vears. the moral of it all being 
that Malay costume might be anything and everything. 

It has been a matter of everlasting sorrow to one at least of 
that Council that he did not note down at the time all that the 
Sultan said. His Highness had a matchless knowledge of the by- 
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ways of his country’s past; and his story of dress was of rare 
interest. One thing at least was made clear; fashion changes in 
the East as much as in the West. Today’s dress is not yesterday’s, 
not will It be tomorrow’s. 

It is likely that the garments of the Malays in the days of 
primitive culture were a bark loin-cloth for men and a short bark 
petti-coat for women. We meet that dress still among the wild 
tribes whether negritoes. Sakai or Proto-Malays. Then came 
Hinduism with its textiles but without tailoring. IMen began to 
wear oblong pieces of cloth, a costume simple in principle but open- 
ing a wide field to fashion — witness the bas-reliefs on the old temples 
and the traditional figures of the shadow-play, as well as the Latin 
toga, the Greek chiton, the Siamese pammg and the Javanese dodot. 
Hinduism had no horror of nudity; dress was decorative only. In 
the gala dress of a Javanese bridegroom and the grande temie of a 
prince we see elaborate fashion below the waist combined with ab- 
solute bareness for the chest and arms. bride, indeed has her 
breasts hidden: but this is a later concession to iMohammedan ideas 
of modesty. 

Islam is against nakedness, be it of arms, legs or body; it looks 
on dress as meant to be decent. From its own point of view it 
objects to the tight trousers of the European as much as it does 
to the bare body of the Javanese, and ins’sts that garments shah 
be loose and as unsuggestive of bodily shape as they can be. It 
has failed often to enforce its teaching; but for some centuries past 
in ^lalaya it has been a power pushing the people always in the 
direction of Irose and rather voluminous clothing. 

Islam brought in tailored garments; coats and trousers. 
Trousers, at least, are of honourable age; and when a European 
tells his Chinese servant to put out his sehiar he is using a word 
that can be traced back etymologically to the twenty-seventh verse 
of the third chapter of the Book of Daniel. Saravara were worn 
in the “ burning fiery furnace.” The two iMoslem garments, — the 
trouser and coat — may have been introduced for the sake of 
decency, but they opened up possibilities of which fashion soon took 
advantage. Tailoring at that time was primitive. The first cut 
was known as the “ simple cut ” and aimed at making a plain 
short-sleeved coat out of a single piece of cloth with a slit in the 
centre. Then (if we are to believe the iMalay .\nnals which are 
trustworthy on such points) Tun Hasan the Temenggong lengthened 
the skirts and sleeves of his coat and set a fashion that made him 
the most admired voung man in (Malacca. But the tailors mur- 
mured; the new stvle meant the “composite cut,” and the use of 
two n’eces of c'oth to make a single coat. Prices went up. Finally 
the Portuguese introduced the complexities of European dress-makinfr 
in what became known as the “ camisole cut.” Cloth patterns and 
tailoring were also full of possibilities for (Malay nobles who wished 
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to show their rank by some detail of dress however minute. We have 
seen that the great magnates had each his own distinctive colour. 
On State occasions they wore suits of that one colour only so that 
every one knew who they were. Magnates of the second rank wore 
pied garments of two colours, — one for each trouser-leg, — a harle- 
quin arrangement that drew attention to their importance at any 
gathering however choice. Those of the third rank wore cloth 
woven in four broad stripes only; those of the fourth rank cloth 
woven in eight. A man’s position was thus shown at once. Pat- 
terns and embroidery made it possible to go further and indicate a 
man’s exact office and his precedence among others of the same 
grade. All was minutely regulated. 

There were also presentation dresses or robes of honour 
bestowed for special events. Of such were the clothes of his rank 
borne on silver platters — one for each garment — to a Chief or noble 
at his installation: five for a bendahara ; four for other officers of 
high rank and birth; three for lesser officials. Of such also were 
the robes given to a successful general on his return from war. 
One modern instance may be mentioned. At a royal wedding in 
Pahang the wealthy wife of a Perak Chief and some of her rich 
friends came down for the express purpose of outshining the Pahang 
ladies in the matter of silks and diamonds. .Ml Pahang was in a 
turmoil: “ if our wives see those jewels.” said the impecunious local 
gentry,’’ our peace of mind is gone." “ Leave it to me.” said their 
Sultan. When the formal invitation-cards were sent out they con- 
tamed a note. “ .Ancient Pahang costume; no jewellery.” The 
Perak ladies were worried. They sent a spokesman to see the 
Sultan and tell him that as thev had no ancient Pahang dress s 
thev would like to be permitted to come in their own national 
attire with whatever jewellery went by custom with it. Sult'in 
-Ahmed listened with a kindly smile. He said that he had only 
been waiting for a chance of being useful to guests who had 
journeyed so far to honour his Court. He himself would present 
them w;th old-world costumes as a mark of distinction. So the 
Perak dames were present at the marriage, without iewellerv, thouvh 
in special robes of honour that had not been made to their exact 
measurements: and the ladies of Pahang were happy in the simple' 
but well-fitting frocks that their spouses’ means could afford. When 
the Perak delegates came back with their tale of 'wme to their 
sovereign Sultan Idris gave them all his sympathy and added. “ .And 
yet, when all is said and done. .Sultan Ahmed acted wisely.’’ 

Invitation-cards are, of course, an innovation; they are now 
general and useful. — even though it is rumoured among the irrev- 
erent that a royal note calling in Siamese for “ evening dress and 
decorations " was once translated to some English guests as 
“ night dresses and ribbons.’’ 
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Malays like dress to be full and formal. “ Shorts ” are too 
serviceable to be proper. There is a proverbial couplet in Batavia 
Malay that may be translated loosely, 

Men in knicks and sleeveless coats 
Raid our ricks and steal our goats. 

One old fabric has become the subject of myth. It is the 
chindai, a very long Indian fringed cloth of fine silk marked with 
a bold gay pattern. In the best examples it was of so delicate a 
texture that the whole cloth could be made to pass through a finger- 
ring. What with its length and its fineness it could be wound many 
times round the body without burdening the wearer in any way, 
while the number of these folds suggested a guard against sword-cuts 
and made a broad sash of this material the ideal garment for a 
warrior’s loins. Rumour indeed went further and said that in cases 
of extreme need the girdle would turn into a huge python (whose 
reticulate markings the chindai-p?Lnen\ suggests) and fight for its 
owner against the enemy. It was an imported cloth of rarity and 
worth, but was copied — in pattern at least — in the tie-and-dye 
fabrics of Java and Malaya. These last have not the wonderful 
fineness of their original, though they are of lovely design. In 
Java they are the material from which are cut the gala-trousers of 
princes. 

The history of the headdress in Malaya is like that of all 
garments. Among the aborigines a narrow band of bark might 
be wound round the head; and such a strip (but of cloth) still 
forms the core or basis of the huge horned headdresses of the women 
of Payakombo in Minangkabau. .Afterwards there came square 
kerchiefs. These could be worn in many styles: sometimes with 
one point waxed and sticking up; sometimes with two points aloft; 
sometimes prominent in front; sometimes projecting behind. It is 
related of the great Prime Minister of Sultan Mahmud of Malacca 
that he had twenty or thirty blocks on which headdresses yere 
tied ready for him to try on. He put on first the rest of his 
garments, sat on a swing and looked at himself in a mirror as 
tall as a man, then consulted his wife as to which headdress went 
best with his costume and ended up always by taking her advice 
That was at the beginning of the Sixteenth Century. Caps and 
fezzes of all sorts have since been brought to Alalaya and are 
handier to wear. They lack the distinction and suggestiveness of 
the old headdress which could be made to convey a hint of a man’s 
rank or even a promise of “ unchanging love ” to some one whom 
the wearer was anxious to court; — and which offered also to the 
wags of the village a fine field of humour in their descriptions of 
it as “ the fowl with the broken wing ” or “ the taut cover for 
the pickle underneath.” 

Footgear had its meaning. The peasant, if he wmre anything 
at all on his feet, wore a rough sandal of untanned leather. The 
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gentleman and the wearer of Arab dress used a superior sandal or 
loose slipper made of tanned leather. The Prince had embroidered 
slippers or European pumps as soon as the latter came to be known 
in Java and Malaya. European boots were left to Europeans. 

When Munshi Abdullah landed at Trengganu he asked what 
were the statutes that a law-abiding visitor like himself should 
observe. He was told, 

“ When you pass a raja’s compound you must fold your 
umbrella; you may not go about in shoes nor wear fine gauze 
nor anything of a yellow colour; these things indeed are very 
serious crimes.” 

Abdullah v/as furious at the pettiness of all this. He was an 
exceptional man; let us hear what was said by the Minangkabau 
headman who was honoured by his people as “ a deep pool of 
learning, a sea of brain.” In the good old days, he tells us, men 
wore what custom ordained and were punished severely if they 
wore what was allowed to others. There was full dress and working 
dress, distinctive for every man according to his rank and village. 
A man of Tanah Datar wore a headcloth of bright bandanna, a 
dagger with a ferrule of coral, a Bugis ring, a purse with a chain 
to it, silk nether garments and a short-sleeved jacket of crimson. 
A man of Lobok Agam was known by a long puggaree with 
a gold aigrette and an ornamental walking-stave of unusual 
length. A man of Kota Lima Puloh wore a kris with a ferrule of 
gold and a ring of the finest pinchbeck, besides being entitled to 
special marks of distinction on his tobacco-box. What more could 
any men want? 

Something may be. said for these old Malay ideas. There are 
things that are “ not done ” even in England. A stranger may be 
thankful if he is cautioned against donning a Guards tie or a pale 
blue blazer or an unsuitable combination of garments; he cannot 
be expected to know the ways of the country. His own good taste 
will keep him from wearing a distinctive uniform or the ribbon of 
an order to which he has no claim. Conventions in dress extend 
beyond Malaya. 

The Sultan Muda. 

In Perak there were two titular rulers. One was the Sultan 
whom all men knew; the other was the Sultan whom no man men- 
tioned. It is of the latter that we shall be indiscreet enough to 
speak. 

Let us look back four centuries. Sultan Mahmud and his son 
Sultan Ahmed had been driven out of Malacca by .Mbuquerque and 
were living in poverty on the isle of Bentan. The two did not 
agree; so Sultan Mahmud put his son to death. At that time the 
Ruler was the father of a second son. Raja Mudzafar, a minor whom 
he now recognized as his heir and supplied with sundry royal mats 
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to sit on while he learnt his lessons. To Malays these mats are 
things of the first importance. A third son was then born to the 
Sultan, this time by a favourite wife. At her prompting, the baby 
was raised to full royal rank as Sultan Muda or King- Coadjutor, 
had his hair shaved with a pinchbeck razor to the music of the 
State Band, and was given the mats that his elder brother had been 
using up to that time. In 1526 the whole family was driven out 
of Bentan by the Portuguese. Sultan Mahmud and the youthful 
Sultan iVIuda took refuge in Kampar where the former died and 
the latter succeeded as Sultan Alaedin Riayat Shah II. The dis- 
inherited elder brother ended by finding his way to Perak where 
he founded the long line of Sultans of that State. In time one 
of his descendants came to have a Sultan Muda ” or king-coadjutor 
of his own ; but the title was one of unhappy memory and it was 
laid down that a “ Sultan Muda ” should never succeed to the 
throne. 

In an old Malay township the leading citizen in point of useful- 
ness was the sorcerer or medium who did duty with the goblins 
of the place. But the tutelary spirits of the kingdom — the Gumdian- 
Watchers of the Four Corners of the Earth — were too exalted to 
pay attention to any mere villager, charm he never so wisely. They 
wanted a liaison-officer of higher grade and were given the Sultan 
Muda, a prince of the blood, whose rank would secure his admission 
to the most exclusive spectral circles. The Sultan iMuda had his 
own princely Deputy or Heir- Apparent (the Raja Kechil Muda), 
a suite of lesser shamans, and a ritual of his own resembling the 
ceremonial of the Perak Court. He was big enough to do business 
with any ghost, however disdainful. 

Every three, five or seven years the Sultan Muda used to give 
the signal honour of a State Banquet to the tutelary Spirits of 
Perak. From every household in the country he collecte^^ quart 
of rice, a little currystuff and a few small coins, the last being meant 
for the purchase of sacrificial buffaloes. He always bought “ pink ” 
or “albino” buffaloes, never black; and he bought them in odd 
numbers. On the day chosen for the feast he had the buffaloes 
washed ceremoniously and then sprinkled with antidotes to evil, 
after which he slaughtered them himself in the Moslem ritual way. 
For use on the altar he kept back the gory heads of the slaughtered 
kine and certain titbits, notably the nails, nose-tips, ear-tips and 
eyelids. The rest he gave to be cut up and roasted for the people. 
He then turned his attention to building up the altar. He made 
it in a rude way, of peeled sticks lashed together with creepers and 
not with rattan, for the spirits of the country were the Gods of 
his primitive Protonialayan forebears whose type of altar he copied. 
But he built it massively in seven tiers to the greatest height that 
he could I each: and upon its highest platform (of about 16 square 
feet) he laid the raw heads and titbits of his buffaloes, a silver 
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coin for each animal slaughtered, and portions of the cooked meats, 
rice and cakes prepared for the feast. Ov'er all he threw a liberal 
sprinkling of rice -antidotes to evil. 

Round this great central altar all the spectators gathered and 
made merry on the good things provided; but before letting them 
disperse the Sultan Muda rose, veiled his face and, holding in his 
hand three strips or cloth (white, yellow and red), took up a 
position on the right-handside of the top step of the altar itself. 
Looking Northward he raised his voice and called upon the genii 
of the four corners of the earth to come and feast, to protect the 
subjects of their friendly Sultan, and to forgive all their offences. 
Having issued this invitation he directed the spectators to return to 
their homes and on no account to leave them for the space of three 
days. The ghosts were about; and any encounter with them, how- 
ever well-meant, might mean sickness or death. 

For this ceremony of propitiation the Sultan Muda received 
a fee of SlOO, a large sum for the Perak of that day. It was his 
regular charge for services rendered; and it kept back most people 
from asking for his help. But even so there might be times — 
when the Sultan was desperately ill or the State in great peril— 
when it was worth while to consult the Spiritual Ruler of the 
country. Once more let us watch him at work. His plan of cam- 
paign is simple in outline, complex in detail. He has first to get 
as many Spirits as possible to attend his reception, however far they 
may have to come. Next he has to win their friendship and good- 
will. Flaving done so he must invite them to the sick-chamber, 
show them the plight of the patient and appeal to them for help. 
He has to keep them there till the crisis is over; and then let them 
depart in all honour lest they recall their favour and allow a relapse. 

On the night of his arrival he holds his first seance. He uses 
a largej^m that has been decked out as a palace-interior with 
mats and hangings to do honour to the coming guests. In 
front of his own seat he places two or more open bowls with tapers 
attached to their rims. Facing the bowls, on his left he seats his 
Singer and bids her invite the Spirits to the meeting. While she 
sings or drones the song of invocation the royal shaman sits watch- 
ing the flame of a taper. .At last it flickers: a Spirit ha.- arrived. 
He turns to the Singer and asks, ‘‘ Is it well. " “ It is well,'’ says 

the Singer: and her attendant girls beat their timbrels and burst 
out in a chorus of greeting. When the chorus is over the Singer 
resumes her chant till the taper flickers again. This ritual may go 
on unvaried for hours, for the Spirits are many and the greater the 
number uf comers the greater the chance of a cure. By morning 
all are exhausted; the scancc ends. 

On the morrow a nine-tiered pavilion is erected by the villagers 
of Pasir Garam whose feudal duty it is to provide it. It is sur- 
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mounted by the image of the jentayu, a bird that is the emblem of 
restless longing. Under this image is laid the grisly head of a pink 
buffalo, symbol of the feast that is being got ready. About the 
pavilion are laid delicacies and decorations of every kind; titbits of 
buffalo-flesh; packets of sweet rice; cakes and pastry; jars of water, 
joints of sugar-cane; streamers of cloth and paper; strings of flowers 
and fronds; — everything that may be expected to gladden the eye 
of a hungry and fastidious ghost. Then in the half-light of the 
tropical evening, “ when faces are just distinguishable,” the Shaman- 
King comes out, mounts the scaffolding, and with veiled head bows 
to the four points of the compass and beckons to the Spirits to 
come and partake. He then leaves them to their feast. 

When enough time has been allowed for a plentiful dinner the 
Shaman-King and his suite move to the palace to show the royal 
patient to the ghosts who can befriend him. Everything is done to 
honour the Spirits and rouse their pity. The sick Sultan is laid 
on a sixteen-sided mat used only on these occasions; the regalia 
of the State, the royal drums, even the maiden daughters of the 
Sultan are brought into the room. The tapers are lit; the songs 
of invocation recommence; wild appeals are made to the Spirits 
to aid the sovereign in his hour of trial. All eyes are on the Sultan 
to notice the first symptom of improvement. If it is delayed the 
songs become louder and louder and the appeals more deafening. 
The seance may last far into the night. Be it remembered always 
that the Sultan Muda’s suite included the best herbalists in the 
country and that the patient had been helped by all that old medical 
skill could do. Sometimes he gets better; sometimes, of course, 
he dies. 

A convalescent Sultan is taken to the nine-storeyed pavilion 
already referred to, — there to receive the ceremonial lustration that 
marks his recovery and, along with it, the right of the S ham an-King 
to the fee for his services. The Spirits are thanked forraftp^rijjd- 
ness; the Sultan Muda and his suite disperse. Should the Sultmi^ 
die the fee is reduced; and it is left to the shamans to explain why 
the Guardian Spirits of Perak were unwilling to help their King. 

The Sorcerer-Sultan was expected also to preside at the triennial 
ceremony known as “ setting abominations to drift downstream.” 

At Chegar Galah he met his heir-apparent and the sorcerers from 
the villagers further down the river. When all were ready he 
slaughtered the customary pink buffalo and set its head on a de- 
corated raft moored in the middle of the waters. He then held 
seances for seven consecutive nights to induce the evil spirits who 
plagued the neighbourhood — as ills or “ abominations ” — to embark 
upon the raft. After these ceremonies he cut the raft adrift and 
let it float down river, escorted by his deputy and by all the other 
wizards. At each stopping-place a further seai^e was held to allow 
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of more ghostly passengers being lured on board; until at last, at 
Kota Setia near the river-mouth the escort bade a courteous fare- 
well to the raft and its grisly occupants, secure in the knowledge 
that it would be borne away by the current to destruction in the sea. 

Another duty of the sorcerer-Sultan was the periodical rein- 
vigoration of the ghostly powers of the State Drums and I'rumpet. 
This ceremony was much the same as the others: first the song of 
invocation; then the feast at dusk at a nine-tiered pavilion sur- 
mounted by the bird jentayu; lastly the seance at the palace when 
holy water was poured on the instruments and the Spirits were 
implored to descend upon them. 

An example of one of these State Seances may be given as it 
is historic. In August 1875, one was held at Batak Rabit in Perak, 
the home of the then Sultan Abdullah. It was conducted by the 
Shaman- King's deputy; and the Sultan himself was present. The 
seance was said to be aimed at the life of the then Resident, Mr. 
J. W. W. Birch, — and so, in a way, it was. The Sultan and his 
Chiefs were of opinion that Mr. Birch’s policy was imperilling the 
freedom of the State; and they appealed for protection to the 
Guardians of the Four Corners of the Earth. It was a new thing, 
this use of ghostly powers against a national foe; and it savoured 
greatly of attempting a man’s life by witchcraft. Spirits were 
invoked; they came and were consulted. Will what I wish come 
to pass,” said the eager Sultan. The royal shaman demurred; the 
Spirits had to be rewarded, and so had he. He was promised his 
fee of a hundred dollars; and the spirits were told that they would 
be given a whole boatload of offerings as soon as the shadow of 
Mr. Birch ceased to darken the land. “ ITien,” said the Spirits 
through the mouth of their shaman, “ it shall be as the Sultan 
wishes.” A little later they spoke more plainly: there was a ghost 
at who would wreck Mr. Birch's launch and drown 

Jymfflfihe river. Mr. Birch was killed some three months later, 
though not in the way predicted. He was speared when bathing 
by the river, fell into the water, and was sabred when he rose to 
the surface. 

By a freak of fate Mr. Birch had been guilty of a curious 
faux pas over the title of Sultan Muda. Unaware of its Perak 
meaning he thought that it would be a fair rendering of “ king- 
coadjutor ” or rex emeritus; and offered it — with the Governor’s 
authority — -to the dispossessed Ex-Sultan Ismail. Ismail did not 
take kindly to the proposal. As a pious Moslem he thought that 
he could hardly accept with dignity the position of a liaison-officer 
with the Powers of Darkness. He declined courteously without 
giving his reasons; and left the Resident to comment in his diary 
upon the inexplicable difficulty of dealing with Malays. 
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The Pawang. 

Everywhere on earth we meet folk who say that they can 
look into the future by means of arts or sciences to which they 
give learned names like prosopology, cheiromancy, divination, sor- 
tilege, ondromancy, vaticination, astrology, odic force, geomancy 
and so on. Names matter little. A few of us indeed may be led 
to think that there must be “ something ” in claims that are put 
forward so perseveringly; but any such so-called “ science,” if real, 
would long since have changed the face of the world. Fortune- 
telling, as now carried on, is the art of preying on fools. The 
“ Black Art ” is no better. Few people confess to any belief in 
necromancy; yet most of us have “ mascots,” lucky numbers ” 
and other small superstitions of one sort and another. It is a 
relief to be able to turn to the study of more primitive men and 
see for ourselves the humble foundations upon which has been 
built this huge edifice of humbug. 

In the old Malay State of Perak the “ sorcerer ” or pawang 
vfas a man of good repute, a paid servant of Government, whose 
business it was to heal the sick, direct the planters, watch over the 
mines and give expert advice to fishermen. He was, in short, the 
most important person in his village. This is what a digest of 
Perak Laws says of him: 

“ He must be a man of great prudence, a clever speaker, 
a careful and industrious man, refusing to speak a lie to any 
one, not running after women.” 

“ He must not be a speaker of lies, nor arrogant, nor 
hot-tempered, and must not be too anxious to grasp his fees; 
if a man has these failings he should not become a sorcerer.” 

The author of the digest was a direct descendant of the Prophet, 
the grandson (or great-grandson) of a saint, gnd the very last 
man to speak well of traffickers with the Powers orD*ko^s. Why 
did he do it? . .. 

Let us answer this question by watching the “ sorcerer ” at 
work. It is, for instance, part of his duty (as Director of Agricul- 
ture) to act as a diviner and choose a “ lucky day ” for beginning 
to plant. He can get no help from the Mosque Elders who use 
a lunar calendar and cannot tell when the rice-year is over. But 
he has his own means of knowing. He may be aware, for instance, 
that the rip)ening of the prah-iniit coincides with the season when 
planting should begin or he may own a rod handed down to him 
by his forebears with the information that when the shadow of that 
rod (held erect) is of a certain length he should tell his people 
to start work. Or again he may have learnt that ” When at 4.30 a.m. 
or thereabouts a few grains of rice slip off the palm of the hand 
(the arm being outstretched and pointing to the Pleiads), or when 
(the arm being so directed) a bracelet slides down the wrist, it is 
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time to put down the rice-nursery.” His “ divination ” is based 
on the length of the solar or seasonal year and has come down to 
him from some observant wizard of the past. There is something 
scientific in it, after all. 

Now let us put ourselves in the sorcerer’s place. He knows 
nothing about the length of the solar year. What he thinks he 
knows is that the sight of a ripe prahAxnii is the “ omen ” for which 
he is to look before telling his people to plant; or that he owns a 
rod of magical might; or that the movements of the Pleiads have 
some effect on agriculture. In his very practical methods we see 
the beginnings of superstition; and we can follow him if he uses 
his wits and infers that a child bom when the Pleiads are in the 
ascendant ought to become an excellent farmer. Here, of course, 
he would be quite wrong. Superstition is made up of a barleycorn 
of fact and a bushel of unwarrantable inference. Nor can we tell 
usually which is which. 

Let us look at our sorcerer again when the “ lucky day ” 
arrives. He goes in state to the ricefields escorted by a crowd who 
carry pennons and other marks of dignity; and on arrival he puts 
up a little altar of peeled sticks and holds a service of propitiation 
in honour of the Spirits of the Soil and of the Crops. He then 
tells the people to fall to and plant. Co-operative and simultaneous 
work is the keynote of good rice-cultivation. Plots of waste land 
harbour rats and insect-pests of every sort ; and it is only by working 
together under the guidance of the sorcerer — himself an old planter 
— that success can be assured. The sorcerer has earned his fee. 

‘‘ But of what use,” we may object, “ is ritual to a skilled 
planter?” The sorcerer tells us that it brings “ luck.” His fore- 
fathers knew — as we all know — that Paul may plant and Apollos 
may water but it is God Who giveth the increase. They showed 
their submission to Providence by paying tribute to the Controller 
of Destinies; to omit it would have been “ unlucky;” and their 
descendants continue in the same path to this day. 

The sorcerer is unaware that his prayers are echoes of a for- 
gotten religion; he thinks that they are runes possessing a mystic 
power over the Unseen. He may even have used his wits to im- 
prove upon his runes and so create new “ magic;” and it is hard 
sometimes to know what is old and what is an accretion. 

So was it also the sorcerer’s business to heal the sick. He 
held seances or services over patients because he believed, like all 
Malays that illness is the work of e\al spirits. He also used medi- 
cinal simples. In the herbarium of the Botanic Gardens at 
Singapore there is a collection of over 800 different plants gleaned 
from the drug-boxes of Malay wizards and midwives. Some of 
these drugs are in use in Europe; others may be of real value; 
others again may serve no purpose whatever; but taken as a whole 
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they represent the primitive medical science of the Malays. The 
sorcerer v.as a skilled herbalist. He may have owed much to faith- 
healing, for both he and his patients had most trust in the seance; 
but for minor complaints he used only his simples. And as a 
physician is judged by results it was usually the best herbalist who 
made the best sorcerer. 

In every “ aboriginal ” settlement in Malaya there is an elder 
or wise man to whom the people look for guidance. It matters 
little whether we call him “priest” or “wizard;” there is nothing 
exactly like his position in the fine distinctions of civilised life. This 
elder is the custodian of Tradition, be it about industry or the ways 
of animals or the nature of the invisible world. He plays a great 
part among primitive men and is the prototype of our pawang. 
When the Malays were gathered into the fold of Islam they were 
given mosque-elders who spoke to them with all the authority of 
inspired books yet told them nothing about the arts of the jungle by 
which they lived. Between the imam who looked after their re- 
ligious life and the pawang or director of industry there was a lack 
of real antagonism. Conflict came later over what the latter did for 
“ luck.” At first the religious overlooked the unorthodox side of 
the pawang’s proceedings much as we allow a man to use a gollywog 
as a mascot without bringing him to book for his faith in graven 
images. In time the opposition stiffened. By many pious Moslems 
the pawang is denounced as a believer in groundless superstitions 
and a trafficker with the Devil himself. 

We can honour an imam who tells his people to forego any 
“ luck ” that is bought by bowing the knee to the Powers of Dark- 
ness. Islam represents a higher stage of Belief than Animism. But 
the peples who first accepted Islam had old Black Arts of their own. 
In the bazaars of Malaya a man may buy learned vernacular 
treatises on soothsaying, astrology, the meaning of dreams, the 
casting out of devils, the making of love-philtres and the use of 
magic squares for forecasting the future. These treatises are given 
to Malays as having the authority of Islam behind them. They 
are based on Arab or Indian theories and are really alien to Malaya ; 
but, by now, they have been allowed entry into Malay Magic and 
take up a large portion of Mr. Skeat’s book on that subject. Super- 
stition is not driven out by Islam; it is growing fast. It is only 
its forms that are changing. 

The study of these imported beliefs can best be undertaken 
in the countries from which they come; in Malaya itself their dis- 
cussion leads us nowhere. The indigenous sorcery of the pawang 
was of another kind. In his ritual he represented the old shaman 
or medium between the world we live in and the invisible spirit- 
world. He held spiritualistic seances in which he appealed directly 
to the higher powers in terms of flattery or courtesy or sought their 
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goodwill by gifts. His runes are primitive hymns or prayers. The 
shaman is met with among the Protomalays, the Indonesians of 
Borneo and Celebes, the wavy-haired Sakai and even the negritoes 
of the Peninsula. His procedure varies little among these peoples. 

In Mergui there are a number of communities of pagan sea- 
gypsies akin in habits to the Orang Laut of Malaya and speaking 
a language that is half Malay. They have ‘‘ wizards ’’ for treating 
the sick. The wizard sits with a palm-leaf or bunch of grass in 
his hand and fans the patient vigorously with it. Xear by he has 
a bowl or tray of wood, rather deep, with homed corners. Upon 
the edge of this tray he sticks a candle of bees-wax which he lights. 
Into the tray he puts parched rice to “ cool ’’ the “ hot ” or septic 
influence. He repeats incantations and from time to time sucks at 
the body and spits out the evil. A te.xt of one of these incantations 
shows that it is an appeal to the spirits to drive out the cause of 
the sickness. Spirits who do that should not be called “ demons.’ 
They are kindly and helpful. 

In Malaya we get a fuller ritual, perhaps, but one that is the 
same in its leading features. We get a shaman who sits with 
shrouded head while his singer (a woman) chants an appeal to the 
spirits. He holds in his hand a tuft of satnbau-%xzss and has before 
him one or more bowls with a lighted taper on the rim of each. 
His appeals are always for help from the Unseen World; he uses 
cooling rice-paste and tries to drive out the septic influence by 
his own efforts, eked out at times by the aid of a familiar. “ Spit- 
ting out ” enters largely into his way of acting. 

In Borneo, among the Kayans, the shaman spits out the evil 
influence in pellet-form into his own hand. Among the primitive 
Punans the chief medicine-woman summons minor spirits who ask 
why they are wanted and are answered, “ Tell your master that 
I have called you because there is a person here who is sick.” 
The master whom they serve comes; and (if he finds the illness 
beyond his power) says, “I cannot help you: try someone else.” 
Other spirits are then sent for till the patient recovers or is pro- 
nounced incurable. 

. It is indeed hardly fair to call the old Malay shaman a sorcerer 
and a. trafficker with the Powers of Darkness. He was a herbalist 
and an expert in village-industries who laboured for the good of all 
and kept up for luck's sake much of the prayer and ritual that 
had been used with his work in the days of animism. He dealt 
with Spirits who were kindly to mankind. Such a man would have 
condemned anything of the nature of Black Magic, though that 
also ex'sted in the old Perak villages. It took the form of appeal 
to a malignant demon (by prayers or bribes) to use his power 
against some- person whose identity would be shown by a portrait- 
image or sample of his nails or hair. The image is of pith in 
Borneo, of wax in Mergui, in Malaya usually of wax. In IVIergui 
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it is taken to a place haunted by a devil and left there for his 
guidance. In Mdaya charms ^d invocations are used with the 
name of the person who is to be assailed. In all cases evil, even 
death, is expected to follow in the wake of the person depicted. 
Magic of this sort would be used by private individuals; it had 
nothing to do with the official sorcerer whose help, indeed, could 
be invoked against it. If brought home to a culprit it was punish- 
able with death by drowning. 

The modem Perak State has ceased to pay sorcerers to protect 
its hamlets against the evil spirits of the neighbourhood; but the 
old pawang still exists. Villagers trust him to direct the planting of 
their rice and look to him to keep up the time-honoured ritual for 
“ luck,” rewarding him with customary payments that represent his 
old official fees. Fishermen all along the coast work their large 
fishtraps in gangs each under its own sorcerer. The weatherwise 
navigator of a native ship may be a pawang , — and in this connection 
it is noteworthy that the word pawang itself once meant “ ship- 
master.” Such specialists bring no discredit upon the ancient name 
of wizard. But any man may call himself a wizard nowadays. 
The State ignores him; Religion frowns upon him. Everywhere in 
Malaya we find self-styled sorcerers who claim to work impossible 
cures, to grow dollar-bearing trees, to possess the gift of second- 
sight, to guide men to the recovery of their own lost property or 
to dig up the buried treasures of the past; and who sell charms 
for altering banknotes into notes of higher denomination, winning 
the love of women, sowing dissension among enemies, confusing 
hostile witnesses and bringing ghostly forces to bear on the mentality 
of a judge and jury. By their claim to communion with higher 
powers the disreputable wizards of the present time trace back to 
the honoured pawang who was himself the lineal successor of the 
priest, wizard or wise man of the old animistic Protomalayan tribes. 

The Mystic. 

Built upon ideas that are as old as history itself the mysticism 
of the East looks upon the world as an unreal thing, a mirage 
illusion. From the seeming truth of dreams while they last it infers 
that life itself, however long and vivid, is a mere dream from which 
death some day shall wake us. It shares the doctrine of Euripides 
“Who knoweth if the dead are truly dead, or our life death to 
those who have been through it?” Yet Euripides has been called 
a rationalist. “ Here we part,” said Socrates, “ you to live and I 
to die; but which hath the better lot God alone knoweth.” Eastern 
mysticism borrows its teaching from all kinds of sources; from the 
Neo-Platonists; from the Vedanta philosophy; above all from the 
ascetics who for countless years have been a feature of’ Asia 

Well, if life is unreal, what do these mystics call reap The.V 
aim is to get at the Great Truth that lies hidden behind ' the vSl 
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of our imaginations; to find the Creator of the Illusion, the “ Being 
Whom we call God and of Whom we know nought else.” Here 
they join hands with revealed religion since it teaches that before 
Creation was God was and Is. God is the One Great Truth, the 
All-in-All. Beyond this they have little to learn from Islam; and 
choose rather to speak of the Creator as “ He ” or “ Him,” to the 
neglect of the name “ Allah ” by which He is known to “ Illusion.” 
Indeed they look upon all creeds as paths to Him. He alone Is; 
all else is folly or the fancy of foolish desire. “ Since my heart is 
turned to God,” said a mystic, “ talk to me of nothing else.” 

The Eastern mystic is a pantheist. He holds that, as nature 
is illusive and God alone Is, nothing that we see can be real save 
for what is divine in it. In this sense he interprets the famous 
saying of a certain Abu Said, “ There is nought inside m\'^ coat save 
only Allah.” For him the human body was non-existent; all that had 
reality in it was the divine element in the soul, — and that same 
divinity permeates all nature and makes all things akin. Apart 
from this element man is a cypher, nothing. In the words of a 
mystic poet; 

Nought but the effluence of Thy Light Divine. 

Pervading worlds has reached my bosom too; 

Yes, in my spirit doth Thy Spirit shine, 

As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 

Nought, but I live and on hope’s pinions fiy 
Eager toward Thy Presence for in Thee 
I live and breathe and dwell; aspiring high, 

E’en to the throne of Thy Divinity. 

I am, O God, and therefore Thou must be. 

“ To lose oneself in God,” said a General of the Franciscan 
Order, “ is the only object towards which man should strive.” He 
was only putting into words what every Eastern mystic is trying 
to put into practice. The Buddhist nirvana is annihilation in God. 
The aim of every sufi or dervish or jakir is, in this life, to get into 
communion with God. 

Thou art! Directing, guiding all Thou art! 

Direct my understanding then to Thee, 

Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart, 

Though but an atom in Immensity. 

“ To lose oneself in God ” is a thing that lies open to all men, 
not merely to the rich or learned or well-born. .As one Malay 
mystic proudly put it, 

I, Hamza, live in naked poverty. 

No Persian I, nor son of .Araby; 

A''et do I commune with Eternity. 

Mysticism is known to Malays as “ the doctrine of the Way.” 
The “ Way ” in question is the Path to Communion with God. 
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Divided into four stages (of which the names do not always agree) 
it begins with the practice of religious duties {shareat, islam), ex- 
pecting the murid or disciple to discipline himself by carrying out 
all the wearisome ritual of Islam_ before it allows him the relative 
liberty of its adepts. At this stage, which is made in some cases^ to 
last for 1001 days, it places him under the guidance of a shaikh 
or teacher to whose will he should submit without question, “ as 
a dead body in the Imam’s hands.” 

To some the second stage in Mysticism is known as that of 
‘•Faith” {iman); to others as that of the “Path” {tarekat). 
It is the period during which the pupil is initiated into mystic . 
doctrine and expected to live up to the highest ethics of Islam. He 
has to learn to put aside the lusts and appetites that create the 
Veil of Illusion: to curb his angry passions by practising patience 
and forbearance; to rid himself of greed by giving up all that he 
has; to lose his love of company by living as a hermit; to give up 
every comfort by mortifying himself; to sever all home-ties by 
wandering among strangers. When he has lost all liking for the 
empty pleasures that the world has to offer him he may consider 
himself a free man ; he has become a mutawasit or one “ who has 
stepped outside Illusion.” Throughout this stage he has been under 
the control of his instructor or shaikh; but in his thoughts and 
studies he has to model himself upon the example of the Founder 
of his Order. 

The mystic has shaken off the hold that the world had upon 
him; he has still to learn to put God where the World stood before. 
This is the third stage. The pupil trains himself to see the kindly 
hand of God in all that happens; to find in evil a means of self- 
discipline; in good to disclaim all credit for himself and to ascribe 
all honour to his Maker; to trust to God by making no provision 
even for the morrow. As his exemplar he takes the “ Perfected 
Man,” Mohammed. His aim is to find in a life devoted to God’s 
glory a happiness that the world’s empty pleasures could never 
have given him ; and when he has accomplished this he has become a 
muntahi or one who stands in the Almighty’s very presence. In 
some places he is judged to have won marifat or the Wisdom of 
Holiness; in Malaya marifat is credited to the fourth stage, the 
term tauhid being used in the mystic sense of whole-hearted existence 
in God. 

The fourth or final stage is that of Divine Truth (hakikat) or 
Divine Wisdom (marifat). The mystic has become a saint. He has 
rid himself of wordly prejudice and has lost himself in God. He 
has attained to a Judgment that is free from any chance of human 
error; and to him in his dreams and daydreams the joys of Paradise 
are known. 

Eastern Mysticism is broadminded. It sees good in all cr e-’s; 
all religions are Paths to God. It looks on men as brothers, not 
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only of one another but of all that lives. It doubts the doctrine 
of Eternal Punishment as being at variance with the all-embracing 
kindliness of God. It wonders whether Sin itself may not be an 
illusion; who are we to question the good in any work of the 
Creator? There is no bigotry in Mysticism. 

The Path of the Mystic is trodden by thousands of devotees 
throughout the East. It should train saints, — and has indeed given 
to Islam most of the saints that Islam can boast. Yet, in a sense, 
it has been a failure. In Turkey its Orders have been banned, 
its monasteries closed, its property sequestered, and some of its 
leaders hanged. In the .Arabian Nights its “ calendars ” and der- 
vishes play a disreputable part. In Malaya (where mystics are 
plentiful) their presence is never felt and little known. In India 
this is what a Moslem writer says about the dervishes of one Order: 

“ They go about the bazaars quarrelling and fighting with 
the shopkeepers for alms; and if their demands be not 
complied with they abuse people most obscenely, until they 
prevail on them to grant something.” 

Mystic Orders are the work of men and, as such, are prone 
to err. They allow great power to their Shaikhs or Caliphs who 
may abuse it. They lend a suggestion of holiness to individual 
mystics who may be charlatans selling philtres and amulets to a 
credulous public. Of such impostors there are many in Malaya and 
they discredit the “ Path.” 

Monkery is unsocial. It was banned by Mohammed himself. 
It leads people to shut themselves up in retreats instead of living 
in the world and doing good to others. Even where it tells a 
monk or mystic to do good to others it bids him do so for the 
purpose of saving his own soul. It is self-centred, selfish. 

Mysticism is at loggerheads with conventional religion. If a 
mystic is frank enough to question the existence of Sin, Hell and 
Eternal Punishment, — above all if he repeats the famous saying 
“ There is nought inside my coat save only Allah,” — he is anathema 
at once. If he tries to be orthodox he has to quibble, to lose his 
broad-mindedness and his kindliness to sinners and men of alien 
faiths. In Malaya he keeps to the illogical border-line; he dare 
not go too far. A teacher of mysticism who won the patronage of 
the Ruler of Negri Sembilan in 1910 was clapped into prison for 
heresy as soon as he tried to preach the same doctrines in Selangor. 

Probably the weakest feature in Alalay mysticism is its forma- 
lism or ritual. The Mystic Way professes to train a man by slow 
degrees to become indifferent to the world, acquire a spiritual sense 
and come into communion with the Divine. Blindness to one’s 
“ illusive ” surroundings may be sot in simpler ways: by auto- 
suggestion; by trances or day dreams; by whirling and its giddiness; 
by music or sound; even by drugs and drink. .All these things have 
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been tried by dervishes as short cuts on the Mystic Path. In 
Malaya divine intoxication is induced sometimes by silent medita- 
tion, more often by cries. A formula — such as “ God is Great " — 
is repeated in a loud voice over and over again while the mind of 
the mystic dwells on the Greatness of God. This goes on till he 
is tired out; but before that stage is reached the shouter will have 
worked himself up into a state of rapture over the thoughts that 
the formula induces. Most Malay mystics are what are called 
profanely “ howling dervishes.” 

When all is said and done Mysticism has been a source of 
comfort and inspiration to many humble seekers after truth. With 
its teaching and its discipline few can quarrel. If the noisy ritual 
that is called a ralib helps any poor soul in the growth of a spiritual 
sense it is not for strangers to find fault with him. 

The World Invisible. 

On the mountain-ridge that parts Selangor from Jelebu there 
is one summit— not the highest of all, but flat-topped, with cliffs 
all round it, unclimbable, — that is known as the Haunted Height. 
From it there come at times the sounds of ghostly revelry; to it 
are said to go the souls of the mighty dead; should even a bird 
fall dead upon its tableland the body never decays and the eyes 
do not lose their lustre. It is only one of many haunted mountains; 
Mount Ophir, with its fairy princess; Rembau Peak with its guardian 
spirit; Indrapura, Dempo and Merapi in Sumatra; Sumeru in Java; 
Kinabalu and Batu Lawi in Borneo. Before climbing any such 
summit it is deemed wise to hold some small service of propitiation 
in honour of the Gods upon it. 

Of course there is nothing new in this linking up of Gods with 
mountain-peaks; of Jove with Olympus and Ida; of the Indian 
divinities with the Himalayas. To the Hindu the King of Moun- 
tains is not Everest but Kailas, though the former also is of local 
repute. To reach Kailas he has to pass the ice-cave in which the 
Ganges has its source, and Lake Mansarowar out of which the 
Sutlej flows on one side and the Brahmaputra on the other, the 
sources of the Indus not being far away. Kailas itself, a superb 
pyramid of ice and rock, may be said to stand sentinel over the 
waters that are the wealth of India: it is the heart of Mahameru, 

the great mountain from whose foot came — or claimed to come 

the Buddhist Shailendra princes who are to Malaya the earliest of all 
their native dynasties. 

Local legend that knows nothing of Kailas has shifted Mahameru 
to Java and Sumatra. It is Mount Dempo to the natives of Palem- 
bang; IMount Merapi to those of Minangkabau; Mount Sumeru in 
Eastern Java. Each is the home of Spirits of whom we know 
little. Are they the souls of the mountains themselves? Are they 
the Gods of forgotten religions? Are they ghosts of past genera- 
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tions of men? No one knows. No one can trace the early story 
of a being like the Fairy Princess of Mount Ophir. All we can 
say is that every great height is an Olympus to those whb live 
around it. 

There are also sky-kingdoms of the Unseen, invisible fairylands 
(etymologically) the Heavens of Siva and Indra. These are peopled 

by forgotten Gods: fairies of Peisia, genii of Arabia, Indonesian 
mambang, demigods, nymphs, solar and lunar divinities of India. 
Only the mambang (spirits of the Sunset-Glow) are local to Malaya; 
and all who have seen Malayan sunsets will know why they are 
symbols of loveliness with which the fairest girls on earth are 
compared. A'et like all beauties these fairies can be false; the lurid 
haze that gives a curious yellow tinge to all nature is a mambang 
and an evil thing. It is the Spirit of Jaundice. So also the 
mambang of the tide-rips is the most dangerous Spirit of the Sea. 

Of the other spiritual races who dwell in Fairyland two are 
known to all Malays. One is the jin. Jin are Arabian genii, 
(etymologically) “ the Invisible.” “ God made them in the semb- 
lance of shadows,” says one Malay book; ‘‘ they can be seen but 
only vaguely as in a dream,” says another. They are spirits of 
the waste and wild, inhabiting “ forests and desolate plains and all 
manner of unseemly places,” and can assume any form they please. 
Some are of high character: iMohammed preached to the genii and 
converted many, the so-called “ good genii ” of romance. For this 
reason Malays think it courteous when speaking to an evil spirit 
to call him a jin; the word connotes no evil. To call him a demon 
or imp would hardly appeal to his good-will. But this Malay 
habit has added greatly to the list of titular “ genii.” 

.'\lmost as well-known are the bidadari, historically the nymphs 
of Indra’s heaven. They play a great part as heroines of old 
romance. To the Malay villagers they are simply fairies, any fairies, 
even houris of the Moslem Paradise. The villagers think that 
these celestial beings keep very much to themselves, though they 
take a kindly interest in the affairs of human lovers and have been 
known at times to show favour to the sons of men. One of those 
so blessed — ^according to loyal legend — was Sultan IMahmud II of 
Johor whose love of celestial beauty made him care little for the 
earthly charms of his wives. The Sultan indeed could do no wrong 
in the eyes of his faithful followers; and if he chose to flout all the 
decencies of life a nymph of heaven was made to bear the blame. 
Not all his people were loyal. In the words of Capt. Alexander 
Hamilton who had cause to know the Sultan well, one Malay noble 
“ passed a long lance through his heart and so made an end of 
the Beast.” In this mean way died the last lover of a fairy. 

There are fairylands also of another kind, unseen kingdoms 
that once existed but have long since passed away. Of such are 
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the old States of Pajajaran, Priangan and Langkasuka. Doubtless 
they are peopled by the ghosts of their own dead. In Malaya the 
best-known is the Kedah fairyland of alang-kah suka, the so-called 
“ land of anything one wishes.” Langkasuka was once a great 
State that flourished for over a thousand years. It is nothing but 
a memory now; to Malays a cloud-kingdom of mirage, to Europeans 
a matter of learned controversy. Was it in Java? Was it in 
Johor? Was it a predecessor of the later State of Ligor? Each 
theory has its own supporters. 

More real, perhaps, to the Malay are some smaller homes of 
the Invisible People. Bukit Baning and Tanah Runtoh in Sumatra 
are two such places; at night you may hear the gongs and the 
shouts of unseen jubilations. From these places come the elves, 
the “ hidden folk,” of the Malay forest. Habitually invisible, they 
can show themselves if they will, coming into hamlets and mixing 
with the villagers. They may be detected by those in the know 
because of their habit of wearing a patch of yellow somewhere 
near their waist-belts. They know which old lady is most likely 
to welcome a passing stranger, so they put up at her house and 
bring luck in their train. They even go into markets to bargain 
and buy, and are easily cheated; but woe to the cheat when the 
elves have found him out! His crops fail; his ricks, his barns and 
even his dwelling-house may mysteriously be burnt. 

In the jungle the Unseen Folk are rather more at home. They 
swing their cots from the trailing lianas; and if some poor rattan- 
cutter severs their hammock-ropes and brings them down to the 
ground with a crash they turn on him and make him invisible so 
that his people see him no more. They are also a danger to children 
playing hide-and-seek. In the shape of a mother or a playmate 
the elf may guide the child to a hiding-place where no seeker can 

ever find him again. Briefly, if any one is lost in the jungle, a 

common mishap in Malaya, — it is the L'^nseen Folk who have spirited 
him away. 

The Forest-Elves are also a danger to the hunter. They own 
the wild cattle, the deer and the jungle-fowl; so that sportsmen 
and fowlers are always robbing them of their kine or poultry. 
Naturally they resent it. Their mark of ownership is the bad! . 

“ WTien a deer that has a hadi is slain it rolls over and 
over and vapour rises from every part of its body. When it 
is in this state you must not go near it. for if you come in 
contact with the badi it will make you lose consciousness or 
drive you mad or make your limbs swell up.” 

To get away from this danger you have to utter charms and 
blow away the vapour by flapping a garment at it; after wh’ch you 
can go near the animal and administer, if necessary, the coup-de- 
grace. A Sumatran hunter is reported to have said that when 
tracking a wounded deer he found that its footprints changed into 
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those of a tiger; for a time the tracks were those of both tiger and 
deer; then they became the foot-prints of a little child. The child, 
he said, must have been one of the Unseen Folk. These elves are 
harmless in their way, unlike evil spirits whom to see is to be 
stricken with illness. These elves may be seen sunning themselves 
at one moment on some beach; a moment more and they are gone. 
They are like the head of a certain snail that appears and disappears 
That snail, indeed, bears their name. 

These sprites have two names, “ the Hidden Ones ” and “ the 
Unseen Folk and a distinction is drawn in places between the 
two. The “ Hidden Ones ” are always elves. But in certain parts 
of the Peninsula the ‘‘ Unseen Folk ” are known only as a past 
race of giant wonderworkers who overran Malaya turning all whom 
they met into stone. The human mind was too much for them. 
By dressing up toothless old men as babies the villagers persuaded 
the Unseen Ones that they were likely to be assailed by giants even 
bigger than themselves. They fled and never came back. This 
is their story as Clifford gives it. 

“ There was formerly a race of gigantic spirits named Gedembai 
who could turn people whom they addressed into wood or stone. 
Many years ago they were very numerous and were a great danger 
to the forest-dwelling Malays. In many places there are still to 
be seen the clearest traces of their former presence and power. Near 
the head-waters of the Tembeling, close to the left bank of the 
river, stands a rock on which are still shewn the claw-marks of a 
tiger which escaped from the Gedembai by leaping the river (which 
is ten fathoms across), when a wild boar which it was pursuing 
was turned into stone. There, to this day, you may see 
the petrified boar; and the place is known by the name of “ the 
Tiger's leap.” Further down the river stands a high and solitary 
crag, the summit of which is the shelter where the Gedembai used 
to dry by day the fish they had caught during the previous night. 
There too you may see the big river-pool into which they threw 
their casting-net, and the rocks which they dropped into the river 
in place of the stones thrown in to attract the fish before the cast 
is made with the net. 

“ Such was the havoc wrought by the Gedembai that the older 
inhabitants at length conspired together to frighten them out of 
the land. For the Gedembai were incredible fools and could be 
cheated with great facility. And as they only went abroad at night 
the Malays used certain stratagems to frighten the Gedembai out 
of the country. Pulling down the long weeping spraye of bamboo 
that overhung the streams they cut them off short and then let 
them spring back again to an upright position so that the Gedembai 
might think that only giants could have reached up to cut them. 
Next they put an old man upwards of sixty years of age in a 
child’s swinging cot, so that the Gedembai seeing his toothless gums 
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supposed him to be a newborn infant At length the Gedembai 

lost heart and fled to the country at the Foot of the Sky; but; 
as they fled, they called upon everybody they met to follow after 
them, turning all who refused to obey into trees. Hence you will 
see in Malayan forests many lofty trees leaning over rivers. These 
were once men and women who refused to follow the Gedembai in 
their flight and were so severely kicked by them in consequence 
that they have never since been able to stand upright. Here and 
there you will see trees whose silvery outer bark peels off in strips. 
These too which are now pahlawan-trees were once human beings 
but were transformed into trees for refusing to follow the Gedembai 
who caused their bark to fall off in patches by stroking the skin 
of their own breasts.” 

These Gedembai have crept into local “ history.” The legend 
of the use of old men to scare away an enemy is used in the Malay 
Annals to tell us how a Chinese Emperor scared away an invasion 
of Raja Suran’s “ Klings.” The Gedembai are known also to the 
“ aboriginal ” Sakai who show the house of Yei, a Gedembai King, 
on Mount Ireu in the Batang Padang range; and who say that 
Mount Banglak is crowned by the tomb of his son. And every 
Malay child born with elf-locks has had his hair “ towzled by the 
Gedembai.” The Gedembai are folk-lore and may be used to e.x- 
plain away anything, even the carved megaliths at Pengkalan 
Kempas that no savant can understand. It takes little time for 
Malays to colour old history with all the glowing tints of legend. 
The Laksamana Hang Tuah of A.D. 1470 is a saga-figure in his 
own biography of a century later; he is not dead but lives on in 
an Upper Perak Avalon of his own. The Perak bendahara garang 
of A.D. 1700 has become a legend, like the genii who helped him 
to fame. Myth in Malaya has played havoc with History and even 
with Romance by its reckless disregard for the credible. There 
is no better motto for the student of Malay Chronicles than the 
old saying of Epicharmus, “ Be prudent and remember to disbelieve; 
these are the sinews of the mind.” 

The Powers of Darkness. 

Like all pious people the Malays believe firmly in Iblis, the 
Evil One; the more pious the person the firmer his faith in the 
Devil. Etymologically Iblis is rendered as “ he who has lost all 
hope ”; but this root-meaning is rather fanciful. Iblis seems to 
be a shortened form of the word Diabolos. Historically Iblis is 
our Satan and is described rightly by Moslems as the ex-Archangel 
.Azaziel who rose in revolt against the .'Mmighty and is doomed to 
{perdition for his sin. But he is also the subject of much guesswork- 
some Moslems say that Marijah (“ she of the smokeless flame ”) 
was his mother; others that she was his wife and the mother of 
all the devils. On disputes of this sort no man can arbitrate. 
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“ Satan ” means “ the burnt one ” and is the name given by 
Malays to the followers of Iblis, be they the angels who revolted 
with him or the devils borne to him by Her of the Smokeless Flame. 
Iblis and his Satans are the greatest of the Powers of Darkness, 
though they are not regarded by Islam as the custodians of Hell. 
They have a pit of their own far down in the bowels of the earth. 
The guardians of the seven Hells or places of human punishment 
are the “ Pusher- Angels,” so-called because they propel back into the 
Fiery Pit any poor soul who is trying to climb out of it. 

The ordinary Malay peasant knows very little about Iblis and 
his following; he knows of them through books only, and he is not 
a great reader. But at his mother’s knee he has learnt that Malaya 
is swarming from end to end with fiends of all sorts, local devils, 
whose attention is undistracted by the sins of other nations and who 
prey exclusively upon him and his kin. He is aware also that no 
man can hope to escape them altogether, for all sickness and ills 
are the work of these local fiends. He has to defer to them; to 
be polite to them; almost to worship them. He knows them all 
by the common name of hantu. 

Hantu — crudely translated as ” ghost ” — is the name given in 
Malaya to evil spirits, police informers and the presiding genius of 
a masonic lodge. \\'hat have these three in common? Hantu is 
Evil that works in darkness or secrecy; the hidden hand behind a 
police prosecution; the wicked mystery in which freemasons veil 
their designs upon the human race. “ Would that I could see these 
hantu,” said an aboriginal free-thinker' *• I should dodge them and 
escape aH risk of injury or illness.” But Evil takes a thousand 
shapes; and a demonological census in the Malay Peninsula would 
be a grim undertaking indeed. 

There are first the ” devils ” of religion, to wit Iblis and his 
host. Of them we have already spoken. Next we have the “ ogres ” 
imported from India and Persia to add to the terrors of the Malay 
forest. It was the amiable habit of Aryan conquerors to apply the 
name of “ ogre ” to any enemy of an alien (and therefore hideous) 
race. When Kaiomorz came to Persia he found the land peopled by 
“ ogres ” who slew his son upon Mount Demavend; and to this day 
some Malay geographers divide the world between the descendants 
of Kaiomorz, such as the Persians and Malays, and those of the 
ogres, giving as instances Europeans and Chinese. The Aryans 
who conquered India had many kind of ogres to fight against; 
giants, ogres with huge teeth and sunken faces, dog-faced or monkey- 
iaced ogres. All these are said to be found in Malaya; and nearly 
all are cannibals. 

The Ogres are imported hantu, creatures of literature, best- 
known to the learned: while the peasant has a rich demonology of 
his own. He sees a devil in every huge tree, rock of weird shape or 
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monstrosity of any kind. Most of these are really the souls of 
the objects that they are said to haunt. He believes also in evil 
spirits of the soil, of the forest, of the mountains, of the rivers and 
of the sea. He has to propitiate them all. When at sea he must 
not use bad language lest he bring on a storm. In certain places 
he has to use secret forms of speech so that his plans may not be 
overheard and brought to naught by malignant spirits. When des- 
cending rapids in a river he must make offerings or shout out 
prayers at every dangerous corner. Meteors, will-o’-the-wisps, 
St. Elmo’s fires, — all such phenomena are demons or the work of 
demons. 

The jungle is full of evil spirits. At their head is a terrible 
being known to Malays as “ the great Hantu,” “ the tall Hantu,” 
“ the Spectre Huntsman.” He is pre-eminent among the Powers of 
Darkness; — whence his first name. He is of great height; and when 
you look at him he seems to grow taller and taller; — whence his 
second name. He is always hunting, his face turned skyward, a 
spear in his hand, a pack of dogs behind him, and a swarm of 
nightbirds flying for ever before him. What does he hunt? Tales 
differ; it is something that he can never hope to find; he is like the 
Phantom Ship, doomed to beat about for all eternity. All this 
sounds harmless enough; but he is a baneful spirit of disease, and 
even to cross his path is enough to bring on cholera. So whenever 
the cry of one of his night birds is heard by a household its members 
draw closer together and sit still in terror till the dread visitation 
is over. 

Almost any “ ghost ” is a spirit of disease, but some are specia- 
lists in evil and have a ghastly greatness thrust upon them. There 
is, for instance, the Spirit of Smallpox. She is portrayed as a ragged 
old woman who wanders begging from door to door, taking the 
infection wherever she goes. Give her a wide berth; the holes in 
her garments foretell the scars that she will bring. Indeed one 
should have as little to do with such Spirits as possible; merely to 
breathe the air where they have passed is illness though of a mild 
type; to cross their path is worse; to be accosted by them is worse 
still; to be attacked by them is madness or death. One spirit gives 
smallpox; another gives epilepsy; many give stomach-trouble; 
malaria is the special province of the gnomes of the soil. No house 
should be built, no colony should be founded, without propitiating 
these gnomes; and it is on record in IMalay chronicles that one 
State-Capital had to be given up because the spirits of the soil 
were too much for its inhabitants. 

What is the ordinary Malay “ ghost ” like and how does he 
work? There is a queer story that tells us much about this matter. 
A Malay woman, living in the heart of the forest with her husband 
was unlucky enough to lose him. Being unable to bury the body 
by herself she sent out to ask for help and stayed at home to 
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await it. But the Demons of the Forest had got wind of the 
remains and started out to find them. The poor woman was sitting 
by herself when she heard the patter of feet on the house-ladder 
and saw an old crone — hump-backed, gap-toothed, with long skinny 
fingers like talons — enter the house, go up to the body, lift up 
the shroud and sniff and lick what lay under it. The terrified 
widow looked up, and lo’ on all the beams and rafters of the room 
she saw rows of ghosts, turbaned like pilgrims to Mecca, sitting with 
long legs dangling in the air. Needless to say she took to her 
heels and was lucky enough to escape when they chased her. The 
next morning, when the neighbours came, they found the body with 
its head turned awry and all its skin marked with purple bruises 
where the ghosts had been sucking it. Malay ghosts are suckers. 

There are others. There are ghosts that are half visible, half un- 
seen: limbs or heads without bodies, hands and nothing more. They 
fly through the air and attack their victims who can do little against 
the supernatural. When Sir Ernest Birch went to take over the 
ceded new territories from the Siamese one of his Jvlalay followers 
said that he had been seeing elephant-trunks without any elephants 
linked on to them. He understood this, strangely enough, as an 
order to murder the Resident. Sir Ernest chanced to change his 
line of march; and the would-be assassin missed his opportunity. 
On speaking too openly about his vision and intentions the ghost- 
seer was arrested by a Siamese village-headman and died a few 
hours later, a raving maniac. But the form his mania took is a 
type mentioned in old Malay romances. 

There are also devil-birds. They are often owls, notably the 
fish-owl, Ketupa javanica, which has a note like a horse's neigh and 
is supposed to be the soul of a woman who has died in torment, 
a victim of childbirth; the horned owl {Scops lempiji) and an owl 
with a mournful note {Synihim seloputo) both of which are birds 
of ill-omen; and two other unidentified owls known in Java as 
tetuhu and ketekek. Dislike of the owl is found outside INIalaya; 
and it is said that Kaiomorz, the Persian Adam, cursed the owl much 
as the snake was cursed at the expulsion from Eden. Nor is the owl 
the only bird misliked by ^Malays. There is a cuckoo, Eiidynamis 
honorata, whose note is ominous of thieves; a cuckoo-shrike, Lalagc 
tcrat, indicative of the presence of tigers; the bee-eater, Merops 
sumatranus, that gives warning of the Spectre-huntsman’s coming; 
and some nightbirds, still unidentified, that are banshees or har- 
bingers of death. There are, however, other birds — notably the 
bulbul — that are believed to bring luck. 

The most-feared demons of all are the ghosts of the deeply- 
wronged. There is a wide-spread belief in Indonesia that an 
untimely death creates a spirit of vengeance. It is countered indeed 
by Islam which promises Paradise to women who die in childbirth or 
men slain for their faith and country; but the belief is there and 
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leads men to fear beyond all other things the ghosts of the victims 
of abortion, those of women dead in labour, and, above all, those 
of the murdered. The two first are puntianak, etymologically 
“ child-kiilers they have a special hatred of childbirth. Sir Hugh 
Clifford speaks of “ that weird little animal, the mati-anak, that 
makes beast-noises round the graves of children.” He is writing 
of what is known in Sumatra as the kangkong ngeang-ngeang, the 
frog-embodiment of a poor unwanted chUd who whines pitifully 
outside the homestead of its parents to remind them of the wrong 
that they have done it. Innumerable are the tales of the vampire- 
souls of women killed by childbirth. They become ghost-birds, 
harpies, screech-owls, what you will. 

The ghosts of the murdered are in a class by themselves. They 
are undescribed, though the weird forms of certain sunset-clouds 
are thought to represent them. Of their malignancy there is no 
doubt. The chronicles of old Johor tell us that no child could 
play safely at the tomb of the murdered Sultan Mahmud II at 
Kota Tinggi. It is said also that when the fort at Kuala Selangor 
was shelled and made untenable by the British its defenders took 
a young girl, slew her and sprinkled her blood over their guns, so 
that fort and guns should be a curse to the sailors who stormed and 
took the place. Let one more case be quoted. The exact facts 
are in dispute; the story here ^ven is not official; it cannot be 
vouched for in every detail; it is only a Malay version given to 
illustrate a Malay belief. 

A small body of men once entered a Malay village in chase of 
some fugitive enemies. The men had been tramping all day over 
a most back-breaking mountain-path and came into the hamlet 
surly and dead-beat, only to find that their foes had given them the 
slip. Staying in the place was an aged IMalay Chief of very high 
rank who had taken no part in the fighting but might be suspected 
of sympathy wuth his own country-folk. He was questioned angrily 
by one of the men and gave evasive and unhelpful answers. He 
was threatened with arrest, and referred the questioner to his 
superior, the Resident. Maddened by failure the man raised his 
rifle and shot the Chief dead. An old Malay, sitting next the Chief 
rose up at once and denounced the act as a cowardly murder. He 
also was shot. The two murdered men were buried near the hamlet 
where they fell; but the graves are now lonely and deserted for no 
one dares live by such a spot. It is haunted and accursed by the 
story of that crime. 

The Soul. 

There are seven Malay words that are sometimes translatable 
as “ soul ”; and, of the seven, not one tallies wholly with its render- 
ing. No two peoples perhaps no two individuals, can have precisely 
the same idea of what a “ soul ” means; and it will be best therefore 
to write this chapter on historical lines. 
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The Negritoes believe that they will go after death to an “ Isle 
of Fruits ’ or Land of Plenty. Plainly they regard the soul as 
human in its tastes and probably in its shape. The wavy-haired 
Sakai leave blowpipes, bamboo vessels and food on the graves of 
their dead to help the soul on its journey elsewhere. The Proto- 
Malayan Jakun supply a Chief’s tomb with a “ soul-ladder ” to help 
him to climb heavenward, and with a moat on which he may paddle 
a ghostly canoe. The “ soul ” in each case must be very like a man. 

Primitive men like the negritoes are unlikely to believe in 
eternal punishment, social distinctions among the dead, or the sepa- 
ration of the good from the wicked. They are unaware that such 
things exist even on earth. But when we get among the Proto- 
Malays and Indonesians we learn that all souls do not fare alike. 
The nomad Punans of Borneo believe in a slippery bridge over 
which the dead have to pass; and in a huge hornbill that tries to 
startle them into falling into the jaws of a fish waiting below. The 
Malanaus have a similar doctrine. The Kayans believe in a bridge 
that is shaken by its custodian so as to upset any unwary soul into 
a river where he is eaten by maggots or a huge fish. The Proto- 
malayan Jakun and even the Malays themselves claim to know of 
a “ shaking bridge ” that may upset the travelling dead into a 
boiling brew below them. It is most unlikely that these ideas are 
taken from Islam, though the latter also speaks of a bridge across 
the midst of Hell, sharper than a sword and thinner than a hair, 
“ and the Believers shall pass, while the People of the Fire shall 
slip into the Fire.” Still the coincidence is startling. 

It must not be thought that the poor souls who fail to cross 
this bridge of death are those of the wicked. The Punans and 
Malanaus supply their dead with an offering of beads with which 
to bribe the terrible being who wants to tilt them into the river. 
The Kayans think that a man who has been a head-hunter in this 
life is unlikely to have trouble over any bridge of this sort. We 
see now how the idea of this death-journey can be used to influence 
the funeral ceremonies or to enforce certain conduct during life. 

If we leave the primitive Punans and Proto-Malays and come 
to the more advanced Indonesians we meet with a new idea, that 
a man’s mode of death decides his fate afterwards. The Kayans 
divide the afterworld into five districts. They relegate the souls 
of those who have died natural deaths to a land where they live 
much as they lived on earth. They send the souls of those who 
have died violent deaths to the shores of a Lake of Blood where 
they wed the souls of women who have died in childbirth. They 
think that the souls of stillborn children go to a place of their own 
where they enjoy happiness because they have never known pain. 
They place the souls of the drowned in a home under the rivers 
where they are given the use of all property that has been lost 
in the waters. They tell off the souls of suicides to a miserable 
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existence on a diet of roots, berries and other jungle-produce. In- 
cidentally the Kayans do not allow their dead to mix in the next 
life with those of other races; the next world, like this, has its 
political boundaries. The influence of these Indonesian ideas is 
seen clearly in the hlalay fear of the ghosts of murdered men, 
unwanted children and women who have died in childbirth. They 
are visitors from the Sea of Blood. 

Now and again among Malays we come upon the belief that 
the soul of a human being has become incarnate in an animal. In 
literature this is commonly an echo of an old Hindu or Buddhist 
legend; in real life we may have to find an explanation in the cry 
of the animal itself. That of a “ devil-bird ” or screech-owl, for 
instance, suggests the shriek of a woman in travail. Soul-embodi- 
ments of this sort are included in the long list of the Powers of 
Darkness. 1 ii'lj 

Lycanthropy or the idea that a man may assume in his lifetime 
the form of a beast of prey is also common in Malaya. In books 
this may be made due to a curse by the Hindu divinity Kala; but 
in real life the belief is confined to the tiger, whose form certain 
people are credited with assuming at will. Ideas of this sort are 
found all over the world and have usually little to do with any 
theory of the soul. In Malaya the link is closer. Some persons 
and even families are said to be unable to become tigers while they 
live and yet turn into tigers when they die. Indeed the tiger-soul 
is so well-known in Malaya that it has to be given a chapter to 
itself. 

As the Malays were once Buddhists or Hindus and are now Mos- 
lems we have to reckon among Malay Beliefs doctrines that are bor- 
rowed from three great World-Religions. The Hindu and Buddhist 
teaching of re-incarnation is met with in Malaya in literature and 
poetry more than in everyday life. The Moslem doctrine of the 
soul, officially accepted as the only truth, is really that of a risen 
body and can be discussed as such. But the mystics of Islam take 
rather a different view of the soul ; to them it is the All-in-all while 
the body is “ illusion.” Mysticism has been given already a chapter 
to itself. 

To sum up: there are in Malaya five distinct doctrines of the 
future life. One is that man survives as a shadowy unsubstantial 
ghost; another that his soul may become an animal; a third is the 
doctrine of metempsychosis; a fourth that he lives again in an 
incorruptible body; a fifth is the mystic teaching that the individual 
soul becomes one with the soul of the Universe. There is also a 
sixth idea of the soul — one that is linked up with Indonesian animism 
and has no special reference to the life to come. It is the theory 
that the spirit of man is a bird, timid and tenuous, that leaves the 
body in sleep, unconsciousness or death. 

Malays believe that all Nature ia alive; that there is a soul 
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in every tree, rock, or mountain; in iron, in rice, in alluvial tin; 
briefly, in everything that we consider animate or inanimate. Alarm 
the tin-soul in a mine and the tin disappears. Frighten the soul 
out of rice and the seed-grains will not germinate. All nature is 
teeming with invisible life; countless ears are listening to all we 
say. Take trees for instance. Every tree has its soul; exceptional 
trees have souls of exceptional power. Walk through the country 
and you will see small altars, strips of coloured cloth and other marks 
of veneration at the foot of any tree of unusual shape or size. Try 
to get Malays to fell such a tree; they refuse at once. The tree 
is “ haunted ”; to cut it down would mean sickness or worse. 

Naturally there is much confused thinking in all these beliefs. 
A Malay feels that there is something “ haunting ” a tree; he does 
not wait to ask whether it is a soul, a tutelary spirit, or a mere 
ghost that is nesting in its branches. How, indeed, is he to find out? 
All he knows is that there is something very wrong about the tree 
and that he had better avoid it. A District Officer once had one 
of these large haunted trees in his grounds. His !Malay friends 
gave it a wide berth but during a night of heavy' rain a Malay was 
induced to accompany the D.O. on a short cut passing under the 
tree. Within a week the Malay was dead. 

It need not be thought that all “ souls ” are aggressive like 
the soul of this tree; some are timid; others are only fastidious. 
The soul of tin-ore objects to raw cotton, limes and earthenware, 
and to a man wearing another man’s clothes or mimicking the be- 
haviour of a sorcerer. All such things are strictly taboo on Malayan 
mines. The soul of rice is so timorous that it has to be approached 
with terms of endearment and with elaborate ritual; above all things, 
the blade of the fatal reaping-knife has to be hidden under the hand 
and the rice-stalks must be drawn between the fingers so that the 
grains may not know what is happening when they are severed from 
their parent-plant. Otherwise the seed-rice will lose its “soul”; 
it will have no life and next year’s crop will fail. Much, indeed, 
has been written about the ritual of the ricefield; the ricefield plays 
a great part in IMalay life. 

The soul of rice is a bird like the soul of man. But not all 
souls are birds. It is said in Patani that at night the souls of the 
soil may be seen “ in waste places, leaning on long sticks, wearing 
red caps and eating earth.” This description represents them as 
genii of .Arabia; it flatters them. Elsewhere they are pictured as 
cattle, especially buffaloes; etymologically they may be pigs. Pigs 
or no they have to be propitiated. In .Abdullah’s time the spirits 
of the soil under St. .Andrew’s Cathedral were said to be 
clamouring for heads and to be threatening the Governor 
and his officials with death if a building of such a size 
was to be laid upon the earth without some quid pro quo to the 
poor souls living below it. To satisfy these ghostly complaints 
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Indian convicts were said to be hiding in ambush to waylay and 
slay the unwary and ‘‘ bury their heads in a great hole under the 
building.” The scare, of course, ended in nothing. The gnomes 
under the Raffles Institution were placated by the sacrifice of three 
luckless coolies who fell from the scaffolding while the building was 
going up. Panic about the need for heads is known to occur even 
now, and the more sophisticated Malays laugh at these scares as 
“ bloater-seasons." because, in the Straits, sun-dried fish are sold 
headless. Even the great Bombay riots of 1929 were provoked bv 
the malicious spread of a rumour of this sort. 

One question remains; why should the human soul be thought 
to be a bird? Be it remembered that this “ soul ” of the animists has 
nothing to do with survival after death: it is the spirit of existence 
in this world, a thing that man shares with all nature. Being the 
consciousness that flies in dreams to visit absent friends or distant 
lands it is essentially bird-like. There are tales of such birds 
having been caught and caged, leaving their owners at the mercy 
of their captors; there are charms for snaring the wandering soul 
of a girl in the interest of her lover; there is also the well-known 
legend of the Sleeping Beauty, whose slumbers could never be 
broken till the bird of her consciousness was freed to return to her. 
The call to the Bird of Life, — though it has been translated by the 
unromantic words “ Cluck, cluck. Soul of So-and-so,” — is really 
the tenderest expression in the Malay tongue, as in the local verse. 
Though absence wrings this heart of mine. 

And far apart are we. 

Her braided tresses still entwine 
The very soul of me. 

The Risen Body. 

Many people think that the Prophet was speaking in parables 
when he painted Heaven as a Paradise of sensual delights. They may 
be right. But there is little doubt that Mohammed believed firmly 
in the immortality of the senses. Once he was asked by an old Arab 
lady whether she might hope to enter Paradise. “ No old woman 
can ever pass into Heaven,” was his answer. He then went on to 
tell the disapfjointed dame that rejuvenation went with Eternal Life; 
and elsewhere he has given us details of the incorruptible body, even 
to its digestive processes. Of the soul as a distinct entity he seems 
to have thought little. It was immortal, certainly: it gave sentient 
life to the body both on earth and in Heaven; but it is treated as 
having no separate life of its own. In one passage, it is true we 
are told that the souls of the unborn and even of the unconceived 
offered up praise to God. Such an event is treated as most ex- 
ceptional and even miraculous, just as when Sun, Moon and 
Stars are said to worship the .Almighty. 

.Apart from mystics — ^who look upon the body as illusive and 
the Soul as the only thing that Is — religious Malays think in terms 
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of the body only. A dead man is believed by them to come to life 
again at least twice soon after death. He is said to lift himself 
.slightly on his right elbow to listen to the talkin or last exho'rtation 
to the dead, — an address that is meant to prepare him for the exami- 
nation that he is about to undergo. He is again awake and living 
when he is questioned by Munkar and Nakir, the Angel-Interroga- 
tors of the Dead; and it is on his sentient limbs that their blows 
fall when his answers do not agree with their sense of the fitness 
of things. It is his body, not Ms soul, that is alive at these times. 
Certain bands on a de^ man’s winding-sheet are left undone to 
allow for movement; and marks on a newly-buried body are ex- 
plained as bruises from the clubs of Munkar and Nakir. 

Belief in a risen body does n|Ot tally with the older ideas o£ 
the Malays but it has affected them in two well-known cases at least. 
The first is that of a graveyard ghost that goes by many local names; 
the risen ghost, the parcel-ghost, the sheeted ghost, the roller-ghost, 
the huddler-ghost, the badger-ghost. It is the ghost of a man who 
has sworn falsely after calling on the earth to spit out his body 
should he be telling aught but the absolute truth. Ttlalays who have 
watched over the grave of one of these perjurers claim to have seen 
vapour rise slowly from it and then condense into the grim form of 
a corpse in all its funeral wrappings. The earth has “ spat out ” 
the liar’s body. The ghost is black-faced, long-nosed, hideous in 
aspect; it can move along only by rolling over and over on its side; 
it decays slowly, emitting a horrible stench. Last of all it falls to 
pieces and is scattered to the winds. 

There is in Sumatra a strange badger known to science as 
Mydaus meliceps. It defends itself against its enemies by making 
a smell that can be sensed a mile away and at close quarters can 
almost stun or paralyze. This unpleasant animal is linked in name— 
perhaps identified — with the ghost that we are describing. The ghost 
has a thin squeaky voice and loves eating eggs; are these traits 
shared with Mydaus meliceps? 

It is vindictive — rolling about the ground in quest of neighbours 
who plagued it in its lifetime and whom (if caught) it tickles till 
they die. It is an object of much dread to all who live near a 
cemetery. 

Malays believe (as we have seen) that the souls of those who 
die violent or untimely deaths become ghosts of peculiar wickedness, 
but do not regard such ghosts as being the risen bodies of the dead. 
■An occasional exception is that of a woman who has died in child- 
birth. She becomes a vampire and preys on women like herself. 
True, she ought to assume a bird-shape — that of the fish-owl, Ketupa 
javanica: but there is much c,onfusion in demonology; and the fish- 
owl may become a harpy, and the harpy a beautiful woman. The 
true Malayan vampire (the “sucker”) should be a woman, and 
one still in the land of the living. In any case there is an ex-corporal 
of police. Monoh by name, who has testified on oath as an eye-witness 
to the existence of such dead vampires or “ ghosts.” 
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“ I had an experience af a vampire when I was stationed in 
Rembau. I had then to go on rounds at night past a cemetery; and 
my wife, who v/as a bit of a diviner, warned me once not to go that 
was lest evil befall me. Well, it was my business to go there; the 
night was bright moonlight; and, after all, as I said to myself, ‘ What 
do women know about anything ’? So I went. 


At the time I thought nothing of it; but when I came near 
the cemetery an old man who lived thereby gave me a word of warn- 
ing. ‘ Be careful, my boy; five days ago a woman was buried here 
after death in childbirth and she is now a vampire and plaguing 
people.’ I answered, ‘ Thank you, old man; it will be all right.’ 

It was about 9 p.m. and I was going along a little nervously 
when I saw a new-made grave and said to myself, ‘ Surely that must 
be the tomb of the woman who has turned vampire.’ Then I walked 
on boldly as if I did not mind it at all; but God knows what I 
felt like, for the place was lonely and no houses were quite close by. 
As I neared the grave itself I turned and had a good look at it. 
May I be blessed if there was not something lying on it, just like 
a corpse in its winding-sheet! When I saw this, I looked hard at 
it once more after rubbing my eyes to be quite sure that they had 
not failed me; but, sure enough, there was no mistake; there was 
the body in its wrappings, motionless as in sleep. My hair stood on 
end; my flesh went hot and cold; my limbs shuddered; the blood 
left my cheeks; had anybody stabbed me with a knife I could not 
have bled. My feet felt like lead; my body was weighed down; my 
mouth could not even open to repeat a Koran text. 


After that I simply bolted for all I was worth,— a bird would 
have been hard put to it to keep up with me; but I found myself 
then in an even worse plight, for there was the corpse clinging to 
my back! God alone can tell how startled and horrified I felt; my 
breath came in quick short pants, and I nearly fainted with terror. 
Knowing no better I turned and seized the body as if to cast it off! 
I found the ghost soft and yielding to the touch, but gave it so 
violent a jerk that even a man in his full strength would have been 
knocked down and battered. Then I took to my heels again as hard 
as I could run, without watching where I was running; and I only 
came to my senses when I found myself floundering in somebody’s 
muddy rice-field. Even then, there was the corpse with her arms 
well round my waist. 


This drove me desperate. In sheer despair I became bold and 
worked myself up, saying. What have I to fear?— this is a woman- 
I am a man; why be fnghtened? ’ I remembered my knife, drew it 
and stabbed the body time after time. To my surprise I neither cut 
her to bits, nor slew her, nor even wounded her- all I could hear 
was the “ rip-rip " of her torn winding-sheet while’ through the rents 
I could see a thigh with flesh of the fairest colouring, and through 
her torn mouthband there came the panting of a woman in pahn 
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Haply, where we were struggling, there was a disused well with a 
little water in it; into this well I thrust the body; after which I closed 
the well-mouth with grass and took to my heels again. This time 1 
found a house; and though it was pass midnight I knocked up the 
inmates and was let us in ; but it was quite a long time before I could 
come out with a word of explanation.” 

The Sucker or Vampire. 

In the State of Kedah (so Sir Frank Swettenham tells us) 
everybody who is anybody owns a familiar or pelesit. A Kedah lady 
once told him that by means of this spirit she had secured a proper 
hold over her husband and could plague any of her friends who tried 
to spite her. How is a pelesit to be got? It is quite an easy matter. 
You recite certain incantations and then swallow your shadow. 
During the night a child will appear suddenly and put out its tongue 
at you. Seize that tongue. It will turn into a small living creature, 
the pelesit, while the rest of the child fades away. Mr. Skeat indeed 
knows of a simpler method. Dig up a child’s dead body, bite off its 
tongue; that tongue will turn into a pelesit. 

So far, so good; but there is reason even in Myth and we are 
tempted to ask, “ \\’hy should a dead child’s tongue turn into a 
familiar spirit?” Let us track the tale across the water into Sumatra 
where we get rather a different likeness of our pelesit. The word 
means (literally) “ sucker.” If a Malay bleeds and there is no 
stopping the haemorrhage a cry goes up, “ The vampire is sucking 
still.” If a child wastes away without any visible cause, “ His 
blood is being sipped by a pelesit.” In each case the “ sucker ” is 
thought to be the sorcerer himself and not his familiar. 

There are three kinds of these vampire-wizards: two are 
Sumatran: the third is a Peninsular type. 

The first is a “ corpse-sucker ” or ghoul. He walks about the 
country like any other peasant; and when he sees a fine chubby little 
child he licks his lips in prospective enjoyment. Luring his victim 
to a quiet spot he takes a slight sip of its blood so as to make sure 
that it will pine away and die; and when the child is dead and buried 
he grovels on the grave at night-time and by the force of his sucking 
draws the little body out of the earth. He then carries off his prey 
to his own home, brings it to life by magic art, fattens it up again, 
slaughters it and cooks it. All this is believed implicitly by Sumatran 
Malays who tell tales of scoundrelly ghouls being caught in the act 
by sharp-sighted neighbours and blackmailed properly under threat 
of betrayal to the Dutch authorities. Corroborative detail of this 
sort gives quite a modern touch to a very old superstition. 

The second kind of vampire-wizard is the “ headless sucker.” 
By great skill in magic, possibly by selling his soul to the devil, a 
sorcerer may hope to get the gift of detaching his head from its body 
and sending it off on errands of evil while the rest of him stays 
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quietly at home. The head blackens and changes in form; the eyes 
expand and stick out; the ears grow into wings and flap the head 
along through the air; the whole is an image of terror that palsies its 
victims into stillness. Or again the head may be invisible and so 
more dangerous still. Whatever it “ sucks ’’ is doomed. Let one 
story suffice. 

A decent man was once married to one of these headless suckers. 
During the night she rose from her sleep to prey on a stillborn child, 
that is to say, her head went off on this errand and her body stayed 
behind rolled up in a sheet at her husband s side so as to look like a 
sleeping woman. By God’s Will, the husband awoke. He then tried 
to wake his wife, but much as he shook her she would not get up. In 
his fright he pulled away her coverlet; and lo, there she lay, headless! 
Then he realized for the first time what it was he had married. He 
got some needles; stuck them point-upwards in his wife’s neck; and 
pretended to be asleep. Presently his wife's head came flying back, 
fitted itself to the body, and went off to sleep. When morning came 
he heard his wife complain to her mother that her neck felt very 
sore. Thereupon he went off, took up pen and ink and wrote out 
a formula of divorce, saying. “ Here is your divorce, you headless 
vampire.” 

The third t^pe has grown out of the second by the use of simple 
reasoning. A sucker can hardly drink the blood of his victims with 
his head alone; he must take his viscera along with him to empouch 
the blood that he sucks. So, in the Peninsula, we hear of a Penan^- 
galan or “ Severed Head,” described bv Sir Hush Clifford as the 
“ horrible wraith of a woman who has died in childbirth and comes 
to torment small children in the guise of a feari’ul face and bust 
with many feet of bloody training entrai's in her wake.” Or let the 
well-known hlalay writer .Abdullah IMunshi describe this vampire 
in his own way. 

“ Sir,” said I (to Mr. IMilne), “listen to my tale of the 
Severed Head. It was once a woman. She used the magic arts 
of a demon in tvhom she believed, and devoted herself to his 
service night and day for an agreed term, after which she was 
able to fly. Her head and neck were then loosened from her 
body, the intestines being attached to them and hanging down 
in strings. The body remained where it was. Wherever the 
person whom she wished to iniure chanced to live, thither flew 
head and bowels to suck his blood ; and the person’ whose blood 
was sucked wms sure to die. If the blood and water which 
dripped from the intestines touched any person, serious illness 
followed at once and his body broke out in open sores For 
this reason it is usual at all houses where a birth occurs to hang 
up spiky leaves at the doors and windows or to place thorns 
wherever there is blood, lest the Severed Head come and suck 
it, for this vampire has a dread of thorns in which her entrails 
may get caught. It is said that a Severed Head came once to 
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a man’s house at midnight and got caught; and she had to 
remain there till daylight when people saw her and slew her. 

Any woman who has the power of becoming a Severed 
Head makes a point of keeping at her house a store of vinegar 
in a jar or tub of some kind. In this she soaks her intestines; 
for when they issue forth from the body they swell up and 
cannot be put back again; but after being soaked in vinegar 
they shrink to their former size and enter the body again. 
There are many people who have seen Severed Heads flying 
about with their entrails dangling all about them and shining 
at night like a swarm of fireflies. Such at least, is the tale that 
my seniors have told me, but God forbid that I should give it 
any credence.” 

In Negri Sembilan we hear again of this third vampire under 
another name. Skeat gives a charm for dealing with it; 

“ Hither, my white fowls; hither, my black fowls. 

Peck at the trailing entrails of the manjan^, 

Peck at his heart, his liver and his spleen.” 

In name at least, this manjang shows some kinship with certain 
“ familiars ” {kantu anjong) of Kedah and the “ clawed ” bajans of 
Perak. 

All vampires — be they “ severed heads ” or harpies or “ child- 
killers ” are birth-spirits — they prey on newly-born children and are 
the subject of many precautions. With a shrill cry of i-i-i-i they 
rush to any place where a young child lies or a birth is expected; 
and if they secure an entrance, woe betide mother and child! For 
this reason an expectant father never goes straight home; he looks 
in on some friends on the way in the hope that the spying vampire 
may mistake his address. Or again he puts thorns all about his 
house; or uses nets or coconut shells with many holes to bewilder her 
with their many entrances: or puzzles her with dummy babies; or 
induces her to run after a cat; or fills his room with the things she 
abhors such as iron, turmeric, rice-paste and the smoke of incense. 
Pious Moslems tell us that these child-killers are the souls of women 
who loved unwisely and met a horrible end; but the belief is older 
than Islam. They are the souls of women who wander disconsolate 
on their way to the Indonesian “ Sea of Blood ” where they are to 
meet their spouses, the Souls of the Murdered, a class of ghost that 
is more dangerous still. 

The three “ suckers ” that have been depicted would give us 
an adequate idea of the Malayan vampire were it not for the tan<»led 
nature of local demonology. In various places we hear of “ vampire- 
grasshoppers,” “ bird-vampires,” “ vampire-bracelets,” “ frog-v^m- 
pires,” ” vampire clawmarks.” Ideas of this sort may owe their birth 
to disorderly thinking but are too widespread to be overlooked. 

We have first a cricket or grasshopper, a Phasma, that is said 
to fly in a wild somersaulting way suggestive of the flight of the 
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“ Severed Head.” A “ sucker ” indeed has to fly backwards and 
must find it a matter of great difficulty — witness the tubs of vine- 
gar — to get its viscera to drop through the neck-cavity into the 
body; so the Phasma that suggests its movements is known vari- 
ously as “ the vampire,” the demon ’’ and the “ fami’iar.” In a 
sense it is all three. Pelesit in the Peninsula means “ the rustler.” 
It is the small living creature ” that helps Kedah ladies to get the 
better of their husbands — and may also be put to blood-sucking 
and other unfair uses that expose its owner to the fate meted out 
by Malay custom to practioners of the Black Art. In that event 
it is said to rise to the surface and escape in air-bubbles when its 
master is gasping for breath as his head is held with a forked stick 
under water till life is extinct. If no grasshopper is seen to fly away 
the drowned man may be deemed to have been guiltless of withcraft. 
All familiar spirits are really “ suckers ”; they have to be fed on 
blood. This is what Abdullah says of them. 

“ The blood of a murdered man must be taken and put 
into a narrow-necked bottle. Then prayers are said over it 
and something or other is read, I don’t know what, but it has 
to be memorized. After seven days of this ritual (or twice seven, 
according to some people), a sound is heard proceeding from 
the bottle, like the cheep of a young bird. The wizard then 
cuts his finger and inserts it into the bottle for the familiar to 
suck. Every day he has to feed it with his blood.” 

The true vampire or sucker has come also to be confused with 
the fish-owl (Ketupa javanica), a “devil-bird or “screech-hawk” 
that has a cry like that of a lost soul. It is said to be the spirit 
of a mother dead in childbirth and to take the form of a harpy — 
half woman half-bird — with long black trailing tresses covering a 
hole in her back or neck, through which it sucks the blood of children 
or through which its entrails may be seen. It is indeed a tangle of 
divergent ideas: the cwl, as a bird of ill omen; the malignant ghost 
of a woman untimely dead ; the “ sucker ” with its taste for blood 
its exposed intestines, and its attacks on childbirth — witness the 
thorns and brambles nath which it is kept off. So also (as we have 
seen) the “ frog-vampire ” is only a birth-spirit, the ghost of a still- 
born child. 

One demon alone remains, the “ long-clawed one,” the bajan^, 
against whose attacks young children wear a protective “ vampire- 
bracelet ” of black thread. His “ claw-marks ” are seen on the 
thighs of women after childbirth; his spreading talons give their 
name to the tenon in carpentry and to the skirts of a swallow-tailed 
coat. Yet he has been identified with the vampire-cricket which has 
no claws; with the bottle-imp which is equally clawless; and with 
the “ Severed Head,” the mafiiang of Negri Semb’lan, who flies off 
with intestines trailing behind him but leaves Ws talons at home 
WTiat then are the claws of the bajan^? The ba'mn^, as a wizard’s 
familiar, may be a “ sucker,” a cricket or a bottle-imp; but he can 
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be identified also with another and better-known familiar, the long- 
clawed “ tiger-spirit ” of the aboriginal shaman. Of that “ tiger- 
spirit ” we have now to speak. 

The Were-Tiger. 

A District Officer in Jelebu chanced one day to ask the heirs of 
a dead man to take out letters of administration to his estate. They 
fidgeted and shirked replying. Pressed to obey they said that the 
deceased was “ not exactly dead.” Pressed still further they ex- 
plained that he had become a tiger and might take exception to what 
they were asked to do. 

This is no isolated case. Mr. Berkeley reported that the last 
man given tree-burial in Upper Perak was one Pawang Kwa; “ he 
is now a tiger with a white patch.” Mr. George Bellamy from Kuala 
Selangor wrote to a local journal, “ When walking along the shore, 
if you chance to meet a very large tiger, let it pass unharmed; it is 
only Raja Abdullah’s ghost and in proof thereof you will see it leaves 
no footmarks on the sand.” W’ho are these human tigers? 

In Jempol there are whole families of “ tiger-breed ” men. Out- 
wardly they may resemble you or me; but this is what a Malay writer 
says about them. 

“ In their lifetime as human beings members of these fami- 
lies are said to be peculiarly related to certain tigers of the forest 
whom they vaguely recognize as incarnations of dead relatives. 
These tiger-relatives sometimes come to the compounds of their 
human kinsmen, protect their cattle from the attack of foreign 
tigers, their poultry from civet-cats, and their ricefields and 
tapioca-plantations from the ravages of wild boars.” 

Let us read dso what happens when these men are ill. 

“ When a member of one of these families is ill there is 
always one tiger at least haunting the neighbourhood of the 
patient's house. He comes closer and closer as night approaches 

If the illness is serious or the patient is dying the tiger 

will show signs of trouble and uneasiness. He groans, makes 
piteous noises ant restlessly moves from one end of the com- 
pound to the other.” 

It is only after their deaths that they become tigers. 

“ In ordinary cases the prospective tiger dies peacefully and 
then becomes a tiger. No one has ever cared or dared to go 
and watch what really happens at the grave during the few- 
nights following the burial. They say that some days after the 
burial the white shroud of the buried body is found lying beside 
the grave, torn and tattered; and a hole of the size of man’s 
body is found to have been made into the grave, while the foot- 
prints of the tiger are seen everywhere. From this it is con- 
cluded that the tigers must take the corpse and bear it into the 
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forest where the metamorphosis takes place in some inexplicable 
way. A tiger representing the dead person makes his appear- 
ance shortly afterwards If the dead person had a deformed 

leg the new tiger also has a deformed leg. If the person was 
baidheaded the tiger also is baldheaded.” 

Our authority ends his article on the tiger-breed families with 
the following statement. 

“ Belief in were-tigers whose transformation takes place 
during life is general all over the Peninsula, But as a rule the 
power is ascribed to the people of the Korinchi tribe from 
Sumatra. The possession of the power by a person is said to 
be indicated by the absence of the furrow which ordinary men 
have on their upper lip immediately below the nose. Tigers of 
this sort are called harimau chenaku or harimau jadi-jadian. 
They change back into man just as the man changes into tiger. 

This last paragraph can be confirmed from many sources. Sir 
Prank Swettenham writes of the Korinchi men. 

“ Another article of almost universal belief is that the peo- 
ple of a small State in Sumatra called Korinchi have the power 
of assuming at will the form of a tiger, and in that disguise 

they wreak vengeance on those they wish to injure At 

night when respectable members of society should be in bed the 
Korinchi man slips down from his hut and assuming the form 
of a tiger goes about seeking whom he may devour. 

“ It is only fair to say that the Korinchi people strenuously 
deny the tendencies and the power ascribed to them, but aver 
that they properly belong to the inhabitants of a district called 
Chenaku in the interior of the Korinchi country. Even there 
however, it is only those who are practised in the occult arts who 
are thus capable of transforming themselves into tigers, and the 
Korinchi people profess themselves afraid to enter the Chenaku 
district.” 

Now let us follow these Korinchi people over to their home in 
Sumatra. There they not only charge the Chenaku people with 
being were-tigers but bring the same accusation against certain 
people in the Pasumah and Kembering districts, on Mount Dempo 
and among the Rejangs. All the accused plead “ not guilty ” as 
regards themselves while they believe firmly that the charge is true 
of others. All alike agree that there are “ tiger-cities ” of the type 
described by Marsden more than a century ago: 

“ They talk of a place in the country where the tigers have 
a court and maintain a regular form of government in towns 
the houses of which are thatched with women’s hair.” 

These tiger-villages are located by Sumatrans mostly in the 
Chenaku country and on Mount Dempo. However much the 
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natives of the former locality may protest, to call a man a Chenaku 
or Chindaku is tantamount to calling him a were-tiger. Says a 
Sumatran writer: 

‘‘ A chindaku is a man who can take the form of a tiger. 
When a chindaku sees a sambhur or barking-deer he turns into 
a tiger and catches it, after which he resumes his human shape 
and takes it home to dinner.'’ 

Nor has Sumatra any monopoly of tiger-yillages. Sir William 
Maxwell referred in his time to “an extraordinary belief that in 
parts of the Peninsula there are regular enclosures where tigers 
possessed by human souls live in association.” In Java, according 
to popular belief, similar villages are found at Broto and again at 
Gadongan in the Blitar Regency; a " Gadongan tiger ” is the Java- 
nese term for a were-tiger. Indeed the belief that men can turn 
themselves into animals is world-wide; it is found even in places 
as unlike Malaya as the Hebrides and Sierra Leone. 

We have seen that the power of assuming tiger-shape in one’s 
lifetime is believed by most iMalays to be given only to adepts in 
the Black art. Among the Sakai tribes of the Perak-Pahang border 
we find a curious variant of this idea. The shaman or sorcerer is 
linked with the tiger. For this reason a dead shaman is never 
buried; he is placed in a raised hut or otherwise held up above 
the ground so that the tiger, his familiar, may tear open his body 
and ‘release the soul. His son and successor should be present at 
this time to receive from the tiger himself or from the two attendant 
fairies full instruction in the dead man's magic; and should he show 
any signs of fear he is liable to be torn to pieces at once. It is 
said indeed that the death-rate among expectant shamans is rather 
high. But it is not claimed that these Sakai sorcerers can assume 
tiger-form when alive. 

There are also among Malays the plainest hints that the tiger 
is a sorcerer's familiar. Sir Frank Swettenham mentions “ the 
Tiger-Devil, — but out of politeness he is called Blian to save his 
feelings.” Dr. Winstedt speaks of “ the shaman's usual familiar, 
a tiger-spirit, as shown by growls and sniffing and crawling under 
a mat.” IMr. Skeat witnessed one of these “ tiger ” seances and 
describes it in full detail. 

“ At length after many twitchings the shrouded figure (of 
the shaman) arose amid the intense excitement of the entire 
company and went upon his hands and feet. The Tiger Spirit 
had taken possession of the sorcerer’s body; and presently a low 
but startlingly life-like growl — the unmistakable growl of the 
dreaded lord of the forest — seemed to issue from somewhere 
under our feet as the shrouded figure began scratching furiously 
at the mat upon which it had been quietly lying, and, with 
occasional pauses for the emission of the growls which had 
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previously startled us and the performance of wonderful cat- 
like leaps, rapidly licked up the handfuls of rice which had been 
thrown upon the floor in front of it. This part of the per- 
formance lasted however but a few minutes, and the evident 
excitement of the onlookers was raised to fever-pitch as the 
bizarre and (as it seemed to our fascinated senses) strangely 
brute-like form stooped suddenly forward and slowly licked 
over (as a tiger would Uck its cub) the all-but-naked body of 
the patient — a performance of so nauseating a character that it 
can hardly be conceived that any human being could persist 
in it unless he was more or less unconscious of his actions. At 
all events, after his complete return to consciousness at the con- 
clusion of the ceremony, even the sorcerer experienced a severe 

attack of nausea Meanwhile however the ceremony 

continued.” 

Sir Frank Swettenham’s kantu blian does not mean (literally) 

“ the tiger-devil ” but “ the shaman’s devil.” “ Blian ” is the old 
Indonesian word for “ shaman,”— now superseded by politer 
equivalents such as pawang, poyang, bomo and malint. But in 
Java and Borneo baiian still survives; and the description of the 
tiger as the “ shaman’s devil ” points once more to the link between 
the sorcerer and the Malayan loup-garou. 

“ The existence of the Malayan loup-garou ” says Sir Hugh 
Clifford, “ to the native mind is a fact and not a mere belief. The 
Malay knows that it is true. Evidence, if it be needed, may be had 
in plenty; the evidence, too, of sober-minded men whose words in 
a Court of Justice would bring conviction to the mind of the most 
obstinate jurymen and be more than sufficient to hang the most 
innocent of prisoners.” On this point let us digress for a moment. 

In 1917 there was an outbreak of so-called “ leopard-murders” 
in the Northern Province of Sierra Leone; and the local paramount 
Chief came down to Freetown to seek authority for exceptional 
measures against the men suspected of guilt in the matter. He 
was asked; 

— When you speak of “ human leopards ” do you mean 
men who disguise themselves in leopard-skins or men who have 
the power of turning themselves into real leopards? 

— I mean men who become real leopards. 

— But, surely, no man can turn himself into a real leopard. 

— So Europeans think. We, Africans, know that they can. 
Ultimately a number of real leopards were shot down with rifles 
specially supplied; and the scare ceased. 

But in 1913 the Colonial Office had sent out a special com- 
mission to stamp out “ human leopardism ” in the Imperri District 
of Sierra Leone; a number of men were hanged and many more 
were sentenced to long terms of imprisonment or banished as 
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undesirables. Were they wizards? They were given a fair trial by 
their judges and only condemned upon convincing testimony. Yes; 
and yet were they found guilty on the evidence of Clifford's 
“ sober-minded men whose words in a Court of Justice would bring 
conviction to the mind of the most obstinate jurymen and be more 
than sufficient to hang the most innocent of prisoners?” British 
justice seldom makes mistakes, hlurders, no doubt, there were; 
” Leopardism ” may be quite another story. 
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Notes and References. 

Introductory. 

Good accounts of Malay superstitions are to be had in Skeat’s 
“ Malay Magic ” (Macmillan, 1900) and Winstedt’s “ Shaman, 
Saiva and Sufi ” (Constable, 1925). References to “ Skeat ” and 
“ Winstedt ” are to what they say in these books. Two excellent 
brochures in Malay by a Malay (M. T. Sutan Lembang Alam) have 
been published at Batavia by the Dutch Commissie voor de Volk- 
slectuur to combat superstition; the first brochure is often quoted 
in this paper as “ Perch. Mai.’’ (berbagai-bagai keperchayaan orang 
MUayu) as it gives first-hand accounts of the beliefs that it ridicules. 

For Malay things in general the reader is referred to “ P.M.S. ” 
(Papers on Malay Subjects published by direction of the Govern- 
ment of the Federated Malay States) and to “ J.M.A.S.” (the 
Journal of the Straits and Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society). 


I. Malay Beginnings. 

For further general information on this subject see the opening 
portion of P.M.S. (History) and Winstedt’s introduction. The 
older inhabitants of the Malay Peninsula are the subject of Skeat 
and Blagden’s “ Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula ” (Macmillan, 
1906); they are dealt with briefly in P.M.S. (Aboriginal Tribes) 
and more briefly still in P.M.S. (History). Abdullah’s account 
of the Mantra is taken from the second part of the Hikayat .'\bdullah 
of which many editions have been published at Singapore. Books 
have been written by Hagen on t'ne “ Kubu ” (“ Die Orang Kubu ’ 
Frankfurt, 1908). White on “the Sea-gypsies of Malaya” (Seelev 
Service, 1922) and Joustra on the Minangkabau Malays, a pubh'c- 
ation of the “ Minangkabau Institute.” The craniological data are 
taken from the first and third of these and from Kloss’s article on 
the Kenaboi Mantra in the “ Journal of the F.M.S. Museums ” v 
58. Father Borie's article on the Mantra appears in Trubner’s 
“ Essays relating to Indo-China,” 2nd Series, ’Fol. I, 1887, which 
include also Groeneveldt’s Notices of the Indian Archipelago in 
old Chinese records. The “ Dutch description ” of the Kubu is 
abridged from the opening paragraphs of van Dongen’s article on 
“De Koeboes” in a Dutch journal (Tijdschrift Binnenlandsch 
Bestuur, xxx, pp., 225-253.) For the Punan forest-nomaS^ and 
the references to the Dyaks and to Hose and Haddon the reader 
may consult Hose and Macdougall’s “Pagan Races of Bome^” 
(Macmillan 1921.) cap. Vol. ii with iu appendic? The 
ear-stud is illustrated in Veth’s Midden-Sumatra vol II T 
3. 7, 8. (Leyden. 1881). The verse on the neg’rito is tansLS 
from a quatram in the Malay romance “ .\wans Sulono- m! k 
M uda” (Singapore, 1907), p. 81. ^ 
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11. The Adat. 

For the story in para. 1-6 see the Moestiko Adat Alam Minang- 
kabau, (Batavia) 1920. Abdullah’s references to Pahang adat 
(para. 6) are taken from his Pelayaran. The Sungei Ujong saying, 
(para. 7) is; Enlah-lah, hai, — adat Semujong. The reference 
to Mr. Humphrey’s work is to his “ Naning recital ’’ (J.M.A.S., 
No. 83, pp. 1-29). But to appreciate the wide range of Malay 
sayings one must go outside adat to folk-tales like the Hikayat Raja 
Donan (which contains Maxwell’s passage about the Malay dawn) 
or, better still, to those published in the dialect of Minangkabau. 
The />a«t«w-translation is by Mr. Humphreys. 

III. The Alexander Legend. 

There is a vast literature on this subject. For the original 
or “ Egyptian ’’ version the reader may be referred to the actual 
Greek te.xt and to the Syriac and Ethiopic versions translated by 
Sir E. Wallis Budge. The Darius story appears in the Persian 
Epic of Kings;’’ also in the Hindustani version which is discussed 
by Rehatseek (Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R.A.S., 1881) ; 
and in the Malay version, see P.M.S. (History; edition of 1920; 
pp. 18 to 24). The story that Alexander was the son of Darius 
appears again in the opening chapter of the Malay Annals and in 
the second book of the Buslan al-Salatin (Singapore, 1899). The 
Annals also by mentioning that Khizr converted people to the 
“ religion of Abraham ” help to explain the story that he was the 
wandering and immortal Jew Ahasuerus. I am personally indebted 
for much (including the identification of Idris with Andreas) to 
Mr. H. A. Rose’s notes to Brown’s “ Darvishes ” (Oxford 1927). 

For the story of the coming of the “ mountain ” dynasty to 
Palembang (para. 9) see P.iM.S. (History, Ed. 1923, pp. 16-27). 
The Kota Kapur inscription and other dated monuments are all 
described in the article of the Encyclopaedia of Netherlands India 
s.v. Oudheden (antiquities). The Malay name for a sole is ikan 
sa-belah or sisa nabi. The “causeway to Sumatra ” statement ap- 
pears on p. 86 of the ethnographical handbook of the British Museum 
(1920). 


IV. The Daulat. 

This account of a Perak enthronement is based mainly on 
information given me by H. H. the late Sultan Idris of Perak 
and his Dato’ Sri Nara Diraja. They were good enough to allow 
me to see all the regalia, to copy the chiri and even to let me learn 
the State Secret; a summary of the information obtained was re- 
corded at the time in P.il.S. (Circumstances of Malay Life), pp. 
73-77. The Perak cradle-song is given dso in P.M.S. (Incidents 
of Malay Life, second edition, pp. 68, 69. The Buitenzorg inscrip- 
tion with the footprints (para, 8) is illustrated in Colijn’s “ Neerlands 
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Indie,” vol. i, p. 210; and for the “ footprint ” terms used in letter- 
writing the reader may refer to P.IVI.S. (Literature iii, Proverbs and 
Letter-writing) or to the appendix to Dr. Winstedt’s Malay Gram- 
mar. The stories of the working of the daulat (para. 11) are taken 
from the Malay .\nnals (Mission Press, Singapore, 1898, pp. 16, 
42, 75, 78) and from the unpublished Hikayat Johor in the Batavian 
Society's Library at Weltevreden. The dying words of Mansur 
Shah and the covenant with Demang Lebar Daun are taken also 
from the .\nnals, pp. 100, 16. The account of the Riau Viceroy’s 
position (para. 14) is taken direct from the Hikayat Bitgis (Singa- 
pore, .\.H. 1329), p. 36; cf. also P.M.S. (History), p. 78. This 
same History (second edition) gives Sultan Husain’s letter referred 
to in the same paragraph. The verse closing the whole chapter is 
translated from a iSIalay quatrain given in my Malay-EngUsh 
Dictionary (Singapore, 1901), s.v. jongkong. 

V. The Nobat. 

The word tabal in Persian and Hindustani means “ drum;” 
and its association with royalty appears in the well-known Omar 
Khayyam passage, " Nor heed the rumbling of a distant drum.” 
A very good .(illustrated) account of the Selangor nobat appears 
in Skeal’s “ Malay Magic ” “pp. 39 to 42). The Pasai quotation 
is from the Hikayat Raja-raja Pasai, p. 12. The innovations of 
the third Malacca Sultan, the Mohammed Shah of the Annals, are 
given in the .\nnals pp. 45 to 49. The Perak .'\nnals quotation is 
from Misa Melayu, p. 38. Shahinda’s “ Indian Music ” was pub- 
lished in 1914; the passages quoted are on pp. 83, 84. 

VI. Kebesaran. 

For the regalia of .Malaya cf.: P.M.S. (Circumstances of Malay 
Life), pp. 73-77; Marsden's History of Sumatra (1784), pp. 270- 
272. For the first 2vlalay prince claiming the throne by showing the 
regalia see IMalay .-\nnals, p. 15. For the pancka-upachara or 
panchabichara cf. Mai. .Annals p. 17, Hikayat Bugis p. 52. For 
the story of the headman and his buffaloes see Skeat pp. 38 39. 
For the pageantry at Goa and Samarang see Campbell’s “Java"’’ 
the Alalacca Harbour-Master's velvet coat is referred to in Hoynck 
van Papendrecht's letters in this Journal; Commodore van Braam’s 
grievance is in Netscher’s History. The story of the Kedah flag 
is in our S.S. official records. ® 


jLfic&s-uisunciions. 


An account of Alalay dress is given in P.M.S. (Circumstances 
of Malay Life) , pp. 32-57 and 79-90. The possibilitik of uSS 
garments (para. 3) are brought out clearly in the illustrations to 
Jasper and Pirngadie s “ Batikkunst ” Hague, 1916)- esneciallv in 
figures 99 to 105 for the dodot and in figures 83 to 95^ hLd- 
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dresses. The various “ cuts ” (potongan) described in para. S are 
taken from Poensen’s article “ lets over de Heeding der Javanen.” 
For the etymology of seluar (Java serual, Sumatra sarwal, sarawal, 
shilawar) see Yule’s “ Hobson Jobson,’’ s.v. " Shulwaurs.” The 
account of the Bendahara and his headdresses and of Tun Hasan 
the Temenggong setting new fashions is in the Malay Annals (p. 
123). Presentation garments are also referred to in the Annals, 
e.g. on p. 47. Abdullah's account of Trengganu laws on dress is 
taken from his PHa varan Abdidlah; and the Minangkabau head- 
man’s description of Sumatran dress-customs is borrowed from the 
Mustika Adat Alam Minangkabau. 

'VIII. The Sultan Muda. 

The existence of a Sultan Muda in Perak was first recorded 
in P.M.S. (Incidents of Malay Life), pp. 46—52. He is referred to 
also by Winstedt (pp. 42, 43, 97) and in P.M.S. (History, edition 
of 1920), pp. 145, 146. So far as I know this is all the literature 
about him. His existence is hardly ever mentioned by Malays 
and during my service in Perak I met him only once. 

For the history paragraphs see P.M.S. (History, Edition of 
1923), pp. 50, SI; Malay Annals, pp. 162, 163. The Batak Rabit 
spirit-raising (para. 13) is recorded even in blue-books but they make 
no mention of the Sultan Muda. It was his deputy, the Raja Kechil 
Muda, who was the medium at that historic seance. 

IX. The Shaman. 

Accounts of the shaman and his seance are given by Winstedt 
(pp. 96—115), Skeat 56-61, the Encyclopaedia of Netherlands India 
s.v. “ Sjamanen,” and in many books on Indonesian and Proto- 
Malayan tribes. Hagen indeed gives a good photograph of a Kubu 
shaman at work with his singer near him. The account of a Perak 
pawang’s position is taken from P.M.S. (Ninety-nine Laws), pp. 
41, 48; but reference can also be made to p. 25, “ the pawang is 
king in the house of a sick patient, in the ricefield and in the mine.” 
For his seances over the sick see: Winstedt 96-106; Skeat 409-455; 
Swettenham’s “Malay Sketches,” pp. 153-159; J.M.A.S. No xii 
222-232; White’s “ Sea-G>psies;” Hose and Macdougall’s “ Pagan 
Tribes of Borneo,” ii 129-135: Hagen’s “Kubu,” p. 139. For his 
work in the ricefield see: P.M.S. (Rice-planting), 75-95; J.M..\.S. 
XXX 297-304; J.M..A.S. xxix, 7-12. For his work in mines see Hale 
in T.M..\.S. xvi 303-320 and Pasqual in the Selangor Journal 
(quoted by Skeat 263-265). 

X. The Mystic. 

general account of Moslem Mysticism and Mystic Orders may 
be obtained from Brown’s “ Darvishes ” (Oxford, 1927), Nicholson’s 
“Studies in Islamic Mysticism” (Cambridge, 1921), Depont 
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Coppolani’s “ Confreries Religieuses Musulmanes (Algiers, 1926) 
or in shorter form from the articles on IMysticism in the Encyclo- 
paedia of Religions and the Encyclopaedia of Islam. But the 
higher philosophy of the subject is apt sometimes to overshadow 
the mysticism of the average dervish just as the conduct of the 
average dervish may discredit the ideals of Mysticism. For esoteric 
Mysticism in the Malay world the reader is referred specially to 
Rinkes’ “ Abdurraoef van Singkel ” (Heerenveen 1909) : this book 
gives all the Arabic technical terms connected with the Mystic Way 
(para. 5, 6, 7, 8). But for e.xoteric Mysticism and the ratrd (para. 
14, 15) see Snouck Hurgronje’s “ .^chehnese ” (Leyden, 1906). 

The first two verse-translations (para. 3, 4) are from Brown’s 
“ Darvishes.” The third is from the Malay in J.M.-A.S., vol. I, 
p. 316. The quotation about the conduct of Indian dervishes is 
taken from Herklots’ “ Qanoon-e-Tslam ” (Madras, 1895). Winstedt 
mentions incidentally (p. 169) the saving of Abu Said (para. 3,13), 
and (p. 168) the mystic belief in the trar.sience of Eternal Punish- 
ment (para. 9,13). The incident in Negri Sembilan (para 13) is 
given from personal knowledge. 

XI. The World Invisible. 

The “ haunted height ” (para. 1 ) is Gunong Hantu : for Mount 
Ophir and Rembau Peak, see Skeat (pp. 71, 82). Winstedt (p. 24); 
for the accounts of the iin (para. 5) see the Bustan al-salatin, vol. 
i, p. 30-32 and Perch. Mai. 37. 39. Bidadari is the usual word for 
“ fairy ” in romance; it is used for the Moslem houris in the Bostan 
(i, 41) and Perch. Mai. (p. 45). Other references are: for the 
habits of the invisible elves (para. 8, 9.) see Perch. Mai. 71-73, 
P.M.S. (Amusements) p. 12; for the badi (para. 19) see Perch. Mai. 
56; for Langkasuka see P.M.S. Amusements,) pp. 39, 40, P.M.S. 
(History, 1908) p. 8, Rouffaer, Was ‘ Malaka genaamd Malajoer.’ 
pp. 86-103; J.M..A.S., vol., i, p. 153; Groeneveldt in “Essays 
relating to Indo-China,” Second Series, vol. i. 

The “ Hidden Ones ” are the Orang Bunian. The “ Unseen 
Folk” are (Java) sUuman, (Kedah) si-lemboyan, (Sumatra) si- 
kulambaian. This last figures as the giant wonderworker si-kelembai 
or Sang-Kelembai, (Pahang) Gedembai, (Kedah) Gedebai. The 
snail (Ampullaria) is kelambuai. On the whole question see the 
Sumatran Perch. Mai. 71—73. 

XUI. The Powers of Darkness. 

For the derivation of Iblis and Shaitan (para. 1, 2) see Lane’s 
Arabic Lexicon and “ the Darvishes ” (p. 33, note). The “ pusher- 
angels ” (para. 5) are the malak zabanlah. “Ogres” (para 5) 
include the a]rit or i]rtt of Persia (Bost. Sal. ii 6), and the danwwa 
and dattya (titans), gergasi, bota and raksasa (cannibal ogres) and 
hantu daman (dog-faced or monkey-faced ogres), all of India. For 
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the “ great hantu ” {h. raya), ‘‘ tall hantu '' (h. thtggi) or “ spectre 
huntsman ” {hantu pemburii) in para. 7 see Perch. Mai. 15, Winstedt 
9, Skeat 113—120. For the Spirit of Small-pox {indok pamenan) 
in para. 8 see Perch Mai. 74—77. The capital that was abandoned 
(para. 8) because the “ ghosts of the soil ” were too much for the 
inhabitants was Tanah Puteh; see Malay Annals 189. The story 
in para. 9 is given in J.M.A.S. No. 67, pp. 92—84. For half-visible 
ghosts (para. 10) see van der Tuuk’s Kawd-Balinese Dictionary 
vol. ii p. 820. For “ devil-birds ” (para. 13) see the same dictionary, 
vol. ii p. 820 also. For birds generally (para. 11) cf. Skeat 109- 
141. The mati-anak passage (para. 12) is from Clifford’s “ In 
Court and Kampong,” p. 231. The Kangkong ngeang-ngeang is 
described Perch. Mai. 72. The puntianak (p)ara. 12) is the subject 
of much literature; cf. Encyclopaedia of Netherlands India, s.v. 
“ Pontianak.” 

The story of the forces haunting Sultan Mahmud's tomb (para. 
13) is from the Hikayat Johor; it may be compared with Skeat, p. 
17, on the same subject. For the killing of the child at Kuala 
Selangor see P.M.S. (History, 1920. p. 161). 

Xin. The Soul. 

The seven Malay words that may sometimes be translated as 
“ soul ” are nyawa, jiwa, roh, ardoah, malaikat, sokma, and semangat. 
Of these seven semangat is the soul of Indonesian animism, the 
“ soul of things ” to which Winstedt devotes pp. 64-74 of his book. 
Sokma is the Hindu or Buddhist soul, the soul of IMetempsychosis. 
Roh is properly the spirit of life; it is an .Arabic word used sometimes 
by Malays as an equivalent or synonym for semangeX and also by 
mystics for “ soul ” in their sense of the term. Nyawa, properly 
“ life,” is used in both senses of roh and also in the few cases 
where the Moslem spirit of life is referred to as existing apart 
from the body. Jiwa occurs sometimes as a variant of nyawa and 
synonym of semangat. Malaikat, properly “ angel,” is used in one 
or two passages to describe the spirit of a dead man. Arwah, really 
the plural or roh, is usually translatable as manes (of the dead), 
e.g. in connection with feasts given in honour of the dead. 

Skeat’s account of the Malay idea of the human soul as a sort 
of “ thumbling ” or “ mannikin ” (p. 47) is not supported by any 
other writer on Malay magic, nor by anything that any Malay has 
ever told me, nor even by his own quoted “ charm ” which addresses 
it as a “bird ” — which it is. His divergence from other writers 
seems to be due to a wish to make Malay ideas harmonize with 
Professor Tylor's “classical definition ” of the primitive man’s idea 
of what a soul is (Skeat, p. 49). The semangat of man is a bird, 
a burong pingai, and is so addressed not only in many charms but 
also in the w'ell-known call kiir semangat, a call to birds translated 
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by Skeat as “ duck, cluck, soul of So-and-So.” The soul of rice 
is also a bird. The gnomes of the soil are like cattle, cf. Perch. 
Mai. 13. 

The older theory that the human soul is like a human being 
and has to cross a difficult bridge after death can be verified not 
only by Dyak beliefs (given in Hose’s book) and by Proto-Malay 
ideas (cf. — as to a death-journey — Winstedt, pp. 148, 149) but even 
from Malay literature; cf. van der Tuuk’s Kawi-Balinese dictionary, 
vol. i., p. 441, where a Malay passage is quoted referring to this 
bridge (known as the jambatan jugal-iagil=Ba.lmese titi agil), not 
razor-edged but shifting and treacherous, over a boiling brew 
{bubur yang amat panas). 

The idea of metempsychosis still survives in love-poetry. 
Thus in the Hikayat Koris there is a couplet Kalau mati balek 
menjelma tnanku jiiga patek pertuan (and should I die and be 
reincarnated, thee once again would I take for my lord). Such 
expressions are not uncommon even now. 

The tiger-soul, the risen body and the soul of mysticism are 
discussed in separate chapters. For Dyak ideas of the future life 
see Hose and Macdougall’s “ Pagan Tribes of Borneo,” vol, ii. pp. 
40 - 50 . 


XIV. The Risen Body. 

For the “ souls ” (nyawa) of the unborn and unconceived 
praising God (para i), see Bostan al-salatin i 9; for the dead 
man listening to the talkin (para. 2), cf. Skeat p. 406; a story of 
bruises being ascribed to Munkar and Nakir is given by Winstedt 
in his “ Malayan Memories.” 

The names of the “ graveyard ghost ” (para. 4) are hantu 
kubnr (cemetery ghost), h. bangkit (risen ghost), fi. biingkus (parcel 
ghost), h. kochong (sheeted ghost), //. golek (roller ghost), h. jerong- 
kong (huddler ghost), kamolo’ (badger ghost); for an account of 
it see Perch. Mai. 67-71. Corporal iVIonoh's sworn statement (para. 
7— end) is translated from Perch. Mai. 58-61. 

XV. The Sucker or Vampire. 

For para, i see Skeat, p. 331 and footnote. “ His blood is 
being sucked by a vampire "=di-lesit oleh pelesit. For the “corpse- 
sucker (pelesit bangkai) in para. 4 see Perch. Jtlal. 63. For the 
“headless sucker" {pelesit kudong) and the story about it (para. 
5. 6) see Perch. Mai. 62-66. For the “severed head” (penang- 
galan), cf. Skeat. pp. 327, 328 and the Hikayat .\bdullah. For the 
manjang (in Xegri Serabilan hayitu manjangan, hantu manvangan) 
cf. Skeat 324. Perch. Mai. 77, 78. and the terms (Perak) bajang 
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(Kedah) hantu anjong. A “ vampire-grasshopper " is belalang hantu, 
b. polong, b. pelesit (para. 10); bird-vampire is langsuyar, burong 
hantu; vampire-bracelet is gelang bajang; vampire clawmarks are 
garu bajang. For the first of these (para 11) see also Skeat 320, 
329; for para 12 see Abdullah’s Hikayat; and for the “frog- 
vampire” see Perch. iMal. 72. 

XVI. The Were-Tiger. 

A general account of the were-tiger superstition in Indonesia 
will be found in the Encyclopaedia of Netherlands India, s.v. “ Weer- 
wolf, Weer-Tijger.” The account of the tiger-breed families (see 
para, 2-5) is by a Malay and is taken from J.M.A.S. No. 85, pp. 
36-39. Other references are: Skeat, p. 68 (for our para. 2), pp. 
442, 443 (for the long passage quoted), pp. 157-170 (general); 
Winstedt, 16, 44, 98-100; P.M.S. (Aboriginal Tribes); J.M.A.S. 
No. 7, p. 22; Swettenham, “Malay Sketches,” pp. 153-159, 
200:201; Clifford, “In Court and Kampong," p. 65; Marsden's 
“History of Sumatra,” p. 293; and Perch. Mai. p. 74. 
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The Malay Game of Apit. 

By Raja Samusah, Malay College, Kuala Kangsar. 

This game is played on a draughtsboard by two players. 

There are 16 pieces, all of equal value; and these are arranged 
in two rows as in chess. 

Pieces can be moved backwards and forwards and sideways 
(but not diagonally) as many squares as are required, players 
moving one piece at a time in turn. 

The object of the game is to move the opponent’s pieces. 
SODO’. This can be done (a) by Sodo’ (b) by apit. 

(a) SODO’. 

If two pieces say of white are in the same straight line with 
an empty space between them, black can move a piece on to the 
empty square between them and remove the white pieces on either 
side. In fig. I. if B. moves to either place marked X, he can 
remove the two white pieces. 

(b) APIT. 

If one or more pieces are enclosed by an opponent’s pieces, 
one opponent’s piece on either side whether from front and back, 
or right and left, the piece or pieces can be removed. 

In figs. II. and III. (a) if B moves his piece to either square 
marked X, white’s piece or pieces can be taken. 

N.B . — If the pieces are deliberately placed in the position of 
APIT by one side, the other side cannot take it from them until one 
of the enclosing pieces has been moved. In IV. (b) if W. moves 
to the square marked X, B. cannot remove the pieces until one of 
the B. enclosing pieces has been moved away and back. 

Pieces can be removed by SODO’ and by APIT if the arrange- 
ment of the enemy’s pieces permit as in fig. N. (a). 

A piece enclosed in a corner as W. in fig. Ill (b) cannot be 
taken. 


Peraturan Main “ Sodok Apit.” 

Ada pun permainan ini ia-lah di-mainkan di-antara dua pehak, 
dan di-mainkan di-atas papan tapak chator. 

MENGATUR BUAH. 

Maka hendak-lah di-atur buah-buah dam atari chator itu, 
kelaziman dua baris sahaja memenohi tapak-tapak papan itu 
macham mengatur buah chator jua. Jika sakira-nya buah-buah 
itu kurang, maka boleh juga di-mainkan yang sa-banyak yang ada 
itu. 
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Sa-mentelahan jika berlebeh pula, maka boleh jiiga di-mainkan 
akan tetapi di-atas papan yang besar pula. 

JALAN-NYA. 

Sa-telah slap buah-buah itu di-atur. maka boleh-lah di- 
jalankan kedepan atau kabelakang dan juga ka-kiri atau ka-kanan 
saberapa tapak jua pun. Akan tetapi tiada pula boleh di-jalankan 
menyerong saperti main dam. .\da pun tujuan permainan in: 
ia-lah menchari muslihat hendak membunoh buah-buah orang 
yang di-lawan itu: pertama dengan ialan SODOK dan kedua-nya 
dengan jalan APIT. 

MENGGUNAKAN SODOK. 

Apabila ada dua buah hitam atau puteh beratur bertentang 
satu dengan lain serta meninggalkan satu tapak di-antara-nya. 
maka iika ada sa-biji buah puteh dudok bertentang dengan tapak 
yang kosong itu. maka boleh-lah di-bunoh buah hitam yang dua 
biji itu dengan menjalankan buah puteh itu ka-tempat vang kosong 
itu. Maka buah yang mati dengan ja'an SODOK itu tiada-lah 
boleh lebeh daripada dua. see fig. T. 

MENGGLTNAKAN APIT. 

Jika sa-kira-nya satu buah puteh di-himniti oleb dua buah 
hitam di-kiri kanan-nya atau di-depan dan di-belakang-n^'a. maka 
buah puteh itu “ Mati ” dengan APIT pula, see fig. IT. Maka 
buah-buah yang kena .\PIT itu boleh pula lebeh daripada satu 
sa-hingga sampai berapa pun asalkan ada Jua jalan yang boleh 
mengapit-nya. 

Dan lagi jika sa-kira-nya ada pula beriumpa sanerti atur- 
aturan ‘ B ’ maka jika di-datangkan oleh buah-buah hitam (atau 
‘ B ') ka-pada X. maka mati-lah buah-buah puteh (atau ‘ W ’) 
itu dengan ialan .APIT. Bukan-nya di-tetaokan sa-banvak buah- 
buah puteh itu sahaja vang boleh mati maka saberana biii buah 
pun boleh iua. (see ‘IT’ and ‘III’ (al. .Akan tetapi iika ada 
pula sabiji buah puteh di-peniuru dan di-dekati oleb b”ah hitam, 
maka sa-kali-kali buah puteh itu tiada mati. see ITT (b). Maka 
iika beriumna pula saperti IV (a) maka sa-kira-nva di-jalankan 
B kapada X maka semua-nva W Itu di-hukumkan mati dengan 
jalan (a) SODOK (b) APIT. 

Shahadan jika beriumpa buah aturan yang buleh d'-apit maka 
jika buah-buah itu di-ja'ankan bukan giliran, maka buah itu tiada 
di-hukumkan mati. see IV (b). Jika W di-jalankan kapada X, 
maka W itu tiada boleh-di-bunoh oleh B. Alaka kalah menang- 
nya itu ia-lah ka-banyakan jarang berjumpa. Maka kelaziman 
di-kata-kan seri apabi'a si-s’apa pun tiada boleh dapat mengha- 
biskan buah lawanan-nya. 
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Shaer Dandan Setia. 

by H. Overbeck. 

This is one of the longest Malay shaer, the latest edition com- 
prising about 5,400 quatrains or 21,600 lines. Though its length 
discourages the European reader, the poem seems to be well liked 
by Malays. I bought my first lithographed copy of it (only the 
first three volumes being then available) about 25 years ago in 
Singapore; it has been out of print for many years, but unless there 
had been a steady demand for it, the Malay publisher prubably 
would not have ventured on a new edition, lithographed in 1343/44 
.A.H. ( 1925/26 A.D.,) complete in two volumes, and 1 have been 
told that it was selling rapidly, h. “ Great Malay Historical Play 
‘ Dandan Setia ’ in 4 parts ” adapted most probably from this shaer, 
was staged in 1926 in Singapore by the Union Star Opera. 
A. perusal of the epic will show the reason of its popularity; even 
stretched or maimed on the Procrustes-bed of a Malay shaer, the 
story has not lost too much of its original charm, and there is 
an abundance of fighting and love-making, of witty pantun and 
burlesque scenes to please the Malay mind. 

I have been unable to trace a prose-version of the story in 
any of the manuscript-catalogues which are accessible to me or 
even a manuscript of the shaer. It seems to be unknown to Europ- 
ean students of Malay Literature, and I therefore trust that the 
sjmopsis given below will prove acceptable. There is a very strong 
reminiscence of the Panji-legend in it, and if a “ Hikayat Dandan 
Setia ” should exist, it is probably another Malay version of the 
Javanese tale, transferred by the Malays into a milieu more familiar 
to them than the kingdoms of East-Java. That the author of 
the shaer wms also acquainted with the Panji-legend, may be 
gathered from the comparison of the heroes with Inu Kertapati or 
Raden Inu Kuripan, or that of a princess with Galoh Chendera 
Kirana. Javanese words, too, are sometimes used, for instance edan 
asviara, anon, lanang, nonton and others. 

The synopsis follows the edition of 1925/26. In the Malay 
epilogue it is stated that the p>oem was “ finished ’’ in 1300 .U.H. 
(about 1883 A.D.,) which probably refers to a former edition. 
Whether it was composed at that time, or whether a Shaer Dandan 
Setia existed long ago and possibly constituted part of the repertory 
of the wandering story-teller, I have been unable to find out. To 
my regret I am also at present unable to compare the former edition 
with this new one to see whether the old edition contains the 
anachronisms which we find in the new one, such as the mention 
of the word “pistol’’ and “ tropong ” (telescope,) “ pokul 
sembilan ” and others, or the using of European words in the Malay 
text, e.g. “ milyun ’’ (million,) “ opas ” (the Dutch word for a 
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police-man) “ stolob ” (the Dutch “ stolp ” for a glass-lantern) 
and of the English words “ stocking ” and “ slipper ” in a pantuni 

In Keyangan, the Heaven of the Gods, is a country Berangga 
Naga, ruled by Batara Indra. The king has a daughter, Kesuma 
Kemala Dewi. One of her cousins, Indra Shah Peri, asks for her 
hand, but is refused by her father. Indra Batara changes his 
daughter into a manggo-fruit, Pauh Intan Baiduri, and drops her 
from heaven. 

Below on earth is a country Dendam Birahi, ruled by Mendam 
Perasat. His queen Lela Alengerna gives birth to a son; the baby 
drops from the hands of the midwife and enters seven cubits deep 
into the earth. He is dug out and called Dandan Setia, with the 
nursery-name of Nasir Di-Chita. 

In a neighbouring country, Karang Bersulam, rules Sultan 
Perdan Shah, the younger brother of king Mendam Perasat. Being 
childless, he makes vows and a pilgrimage to the sea together with 
his queen. They find the manggo-fruit driving in the sea, the queen 
eats it, becomes pregnant and in due time gives birth to a very black 
and ugly daughter, who is suitably called Gemala Ajaib, with the 
nursery-name of Intan Terpileh. With her years increases her 
ugliness, and being of a very bad and violent character, she is hated 
by everybody, and all suitors turn away. Her father gives her 
a palace in a beautiful garden to live in with her maids. 

When Dandan Setia has reached the age of 13 and has be- 
come the most beautiful, wise and brave prince, an embassy arrives 
from Karang Bersulam with a letter that Sultan Perdan Shah and 
his queen are very ill and long to see his elder brother, his queen 
and his son. Mendam Perasat goes with his wife and son to 
Karang Bersulam and finds his brother and sister-in-law dying. 
They leave their ugly daughter to his care; the princess is called 
and told by her father that in future she has to obey Mendam 
Perasat and Dandan Setia, who will look after her. Mendam 
Perasat is rather astonished at her looks and thinks that she will 
not be a suitable wfife for his son. Dendam Setia thinlrg the same. 
Sultan Perdan Shah and his queen die. When the 100 days of 
mourning are past, Mendam Perasat instals the minister of Karang 
Bersulam as regent and returns to Dendam Birahi, taking Intan 
Terpileh with him. Her looks astonish the people of the palace, 
and Dandan Setia chaffs her. She knows how ugly she is and tries 
hard to please her uncle and aunt by dutifully obeying them. 
Dandan Setia refuses to marry her under the pretence that she 
has become his sister. He behaves so rudely towards her th at 
she longs to be sent back to her own country, (pp. 1-26.) 

Mendam Perasat chooses Intan Terserlah, the daughter of 
the king of Merdan .\gas, as wife for Dandan Setia. The princess 
comes to Dendam Birahi with the embassy. Queen Lela Mengema 
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makes Intan Terpileh and Intan Terserlah meet, but the latter dis- 
likes Intan Terpileh, and they cannot get on together. Intan 
Terpileh shuts herself up in her room and mourns her fate. Dandan 
Setia, impatient to see his future wife, dresses as a maid of the 
court and brings Intan Terserlah a bowl with fruits as a present 
from the wifes of the ministers, receiving a ring from her finger 
in return. The marriage-festivities begin; Intan Terpileh, much 
against her will, is brought by the Queen to look at the plays, and 
each time is mercilessly chaffed by Dandan Setia. The wedding 
is celebrated and the young couple are very happy. 

Intan Terpileh gains the profound love of Mendam Perasat 
and his queen, of which Intan Terserlah becomes very jealous. Once 
Dandan Setia brings his young wife into the royal park, where they 
meet Intan Terpileh; Intan Terserlah withdraws, but Dandan Setia 
sends Intan Terpileh back into the palace, forbidding her the park. 
She now stays in her rooms, until Mendam Perasat, w'ho has heard 
what has happened from her nurses, has another and more beautiful 
park made for her to play in. Dandan Setia feels his wife slighted, 
goes into this new garden, surprises Intan Terpileh when she is 
bathing with her maids, throws her clothes into the water, and 
later coming to the door of her room, threatens to marry her to a 
groom. He also ruins her garden by smashing the flowerpots, and 
she is never safe from his rudeness. Intan Terserlah suspects him of 
being in love with Intan Terpileh, makes scenes, abuses Intan Ter- 
pileh whenever she meets her in the palace, and once they nearly 
fight, Dandan Setia intervening at the last moment. In the torrent 
of abuse that follows Intan Terpileh gets the upper hand, and 
Dandan Setia has to take his wife away and calm her, but getting 
into a fury himself takes his whip, rushes to Intan Terpileh’s room 
and beats her. Forgetting herself, she hits back, and they fight 
until Intan Terpileh drops down in a faint, to the consternation 
of her maids and of Dandan Setia, who wants the matter hushed 
up, but the maids being unable to restore the princess to conscious- 
ness, the king and the queen cire called. Dandan Setia gets a sharp 
dressing down and is forbidden to enter Intan Terpileh’s part of 
the palaoe. The queen restores her to consciousness; Intan Terpileh 
requests to be sent back to her own country, and with great difficulty 
the king and queen persuade her to change her mind. (pp. 26-64.) 

Intan Terpileh is now safe from the rudeness of Dandan 
Setia, who regrets his doings and fears the anger of the king, but 
his wife hates Intan Terpileh the more and schemes to destroy her. 
Through one of her maids she obtains poison, and when Intan 
Terpileh has a feast in her garden, to which the wives and daughters 
of the ministers are invited, Intan Terserlah has the food for Intan 
Terpileh poisoned. After a merry bath with the young girls Intan 
Terpileh partakes of the poisoned food, vomits and faints. The 
king and queen are called. The king sees that the princess has been 
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poisoned, and suspecting Dandan Setia, draws his sword and has 
him and all the maids of the palace summoned to the garden. 
He orders Dandan Setia to find out the criminal. Seeing Intan 
Terpileh lying senseless on the knees of the queen, still vomiting 
blood, Dandan Setia feels great pity for her and with kris drawn 
rushes into the palace, threatening everybody unless the crime is 
confessed. By their guilty looks he finds out that his wife and 
one of her maids are the criminals. He beats the maids and smashes 
everything in the palace, until his fury is stopped by a message 
from his father, informing him that by the aid of the 17 astrologers 
the princess has been restored to consciousness. He rejoins his 
father, who gathers from the reports of the ministers — Dandan 
Setia does not answer his questions — that the criminals h.ve been 
found and that Intan Terserlah is at the bottom of the poisoning. 
Intan Terpileh turns away her face when she sees Dandan Setia; 
the king promises that from this day Dandan Setia will not do 
her any more harm on pain of banishment, and Dandan Setia 
swears by God that he will pay with his life for any misbehaviour 
of his. They return to the palace, but Dandan Setia refuses to 
obey the queen's bidding to return to his wife. (pp. 64-77.) 

The king had vowed to give Intan Terpileh on her recovery 
a ceremonial bath in the lake Lumbangan Segara, where a pavilion 
is erected. The ceremony begins, Dandan Setia and his friends 
amusing themselves by wetting the girls by means of their blow- 
pipes. When the queen bathes Intan Terpileh, a sudden rainstorm 
bursts out which threatens to carry off the pavilion. The king and 
his subject princes hold the pillars of the pavilion, all the women 
are greatly frightened, but the youths make use of the sudden dark- 
ness for successful lovemaking. 

Dew'a Shah Peri, after his cousin had been lost (see above, 
p. 1,) descends from the Heaven of the Gods into the world, and 
in the shape of a hawk looks for her. Seeking shelter from the 
rainstorm, he perches on the mast of the bathing pavilion, sees Intan 
Terpileh and decides to carry her off. He seizes her, but by the 
will of God only tears off her caul, and her heavenly beauty appears. 
The rainstorm ceases, and Intan Terpileh, in a dead faint, is 
seen in her full beauty. The king orders the 17 astrologers to be 
summoned. Dandan Setia manages to slip in amongst the crowd 
of women, and faints when he sees the beauty of the princess, which 
causes Intan Terserlah great misgivings that her husband will turn 
from her. The astrologers explain that the change has come over 
the princess by her caul being torn off, and warn the king against 
an invisible enemy who will cause him and his children much sorrow. 
They explain further that Dandan Setia has fainted through suddenly 
seeing beauty. Both are restored to consciousness. The princess 
turns away her face when she sees Dandan Setia. All vows having 
been fulfilled— seven times the princess is weighed, and her weight 
in gold distributed amongst the crowd— .the royal party returns to 
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the palace, Dandan Setia hopelessly in love with Intan Terpi eh. 
He neither eats nor drinks, distresses his wife by not returning to 
her but trying to sleep anywhere in the palace of the king, and one 
night unable to restrain himself, rushes into the room of Dandan 
Setia and throws himself on her knees. She receives him with cold 
irony, hinting at his former abuse; he asks her forgiveness. She at 
last forgives him and requests him to leave her and preserve her good 
name. He now asks to become her husband, swearing that he loves 
her and will send away his present wife if necessary. She is unable 
to forget his former rudeness, and bids him look elsewhere. In 
spite of her entreaties, he stays in her rooms for seven days and 
nights. The king and queen hear of it and visit her. Intan Ter- 
pileh explains, and they try to persuade her to accept Dandan 
Setia, the king promising that he will give her his kingdom and 
make her the reigning queen. But Intan Terpileh will rather die 
than marry Dandan Setia, whose former behaviour she is unable 
to forget. The queen asks Dandan Setia to have patience until 
God opens the heart of the princess. For three months he waits 
hardly eating and drinking. His parents in sorrow approach Intan 
Terpileh again, but she refuses to yield, (pp. 77-112.) 

Dewa Shah Peri has assumed his original shape and summoned 
liis seven trusty pages and his army. He creates a fortified town 
with a beautiful palace and garden outside Dendam Birahi and 
stays there. Being informed by his pages of what has happened 
between Dandan Setia and princess Intan Terpileh, he thinks Dan- 
dan Setia’s love for her greater than his own and decides to help 
him, as it is ordained that she is to marry a prince of the earth. 
In the shape and the dress of an old astrologer, followed only by 
his seven pages, he enters Dendam Birahi. The king, having heard 
of his coming, afraid and suspicious of his doing harm, sends him 
a message to leave the country and not to show his power by creat- 
ing fortified towns. The Dewa furiously replies that he will not 
obey the king’s order, and as God has turned his good intentions 
to naught, he will fight and do what he pleases. He returns to 
his town, has the guards posted and awaits attack from the king’s 
side. 


The king, being informed of the Dewa’s reply, sends his army 
to eject the invader. The first attacks are beaten off, and Dandan 
Setia, knowing that the Dewa aims at him, as foretold by the 
astrologers, would take command. 

During the night the Dewa, being invisible, visits the king’s 
palace, accompanied by his seven trusty pages, and leaving them 
behind, enters the rooms of Intan Terpileh, where he makes himself 
visible again. Presenting himself as her cousin and former suitor, 
he persuades her to let him carry her off, as she thinks that being 
her cousin, she can trust him, whilst in her uncle's palace she will 
never be safe from Dandan Setia’s lovemaking. He takes her away, 
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together with her nurses and maids, in a magic casket, and with 
his pages leaves the palace. The guards challenge and attack them, 
are easily beaten off and are told in 'pantun to inform the king and 
Dandan Setia. Arrived at his own place, the Dewa makes love 
to Intan Terpileh; she asks him to become her brother and take 
the place of her parents. She denies that she loves Dandan Setia, 
but declines the Dewa’s advances, threatening to kill herself if he 
forces her. After some skirmishing with pantuns the matter rests at 
that, as Dandan Setia, roused by the disappearance of the princess 
from the king’s palace, attacks the Dewa’s town at the head of his 
troops, storms and enters it. With an embrace, a kiss and her betel- 
quid Dewa Shah Peri takes leave of the princess and meets Dandan 
Setia, whom he finds very handsome, so that he wonders why the 
princess will not love him. After an exchange of pantuns they 
start fighting. All the women in the palace are much frightened, 
and the princess is afraid that Dandan Setia may be killed, though 
she explains her pity for him to her nurses by pointing out that 
he is the only hope of his country. 

Dewa Shah Peri and Dandan Setia costinue their fight on the 
plain outside the town, where they have more space for horse — and 
sword — play. Neither wins, their magic power being equal, and 
at sunset they take leave of each other to continue the fight on the 
following day. 


During the night Dandan Setia tries to stab himself, but his 
kris three times refuses to wound him. With seven trusty friends 
he flies to the palace of the Dewa, assuming himself'the shape of 
a parroquet, his friends those of different insects. He finds the 
Dewa in the room of the princess, lying at her side, making love 
to her in pantuns, whilst she, also in pantuns, rejects him. Dandan 
Setia would attack him but his friends hold him back. So he joins 
in the pantun-contest; the Dewa thinks that the bird has been sent 
by Dandan Setia, until the latter makes himself known. Taking 
the princess upon his knees, the Dewa calmly continues the pantun- 
contest with him; at last Dandan Setia assumes his natural shape 
and they fight, first on the couch of the princess, later in the middle 
of the palace, the Dewa always dragging the poor princess with 
him, though she implores him to kill her. Dandan Setia succeeds 
in freeing her and carrying her off, after a stab of his kris, though 
not wounding the Dewa, has made him faint. He carri^ Intan 
Terpileh back to his own' palace and to his parents, but promises 
her to bring her back if she should have left her heart with the 
Dewa. His parents reproach him for always chaffing her and the 
princess adds that Dandan Setia has never done anything else but 
wound other people’s feelings. Dandan Setia returns to the Dewa’s 
palace, where his seven friends are still fighting with the Dewa’s 
seven pages; the latter regains consciousness, and fiehtin*. ic: 
tinned on the battlefield, troops from both sides joinife in 
After seven days and nights of fighting the princes return to their 
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palaces; when he has posted the guards, Dandan Setia goes to his 
mother’s room. She is lying down next to the sleeping princess, 
quietly slips away, and Dandan Setia takes her place. When Intan 
Terpileh awakes, he makes love to her so skilfully that she confesses 
that she feels a little pity for him and does not live the Dewa, but will 
not grant what he asks, being afraid of Intan Terserlah. Dandan 
Setia swears by Allah, that he has already left her and only awaits 
Intan Terpileh’s word to divorce her. She asks him to have patience 
until the affair with the Dewa is settled, and they both swear to 
keep this pact. “ Bertemu mulut sepah di-beri.” She falls asleep 
in his arms. 

Thus the Dewa, who is searching for her in the king’s palace, 
finds them. In his fury he would kill Dandan Setia, but such a 
deed is unworthy of him, so he lies down on the other side of the 
princess and embraces her. She reproaches him, and he reminds 
her that she had formerly followed him of her own free will, but 
is told in a pantun that she had only said so in order to get away. 
He tries to take her by force, but she does not fear his sword and 
wakens Dandan Setia. Fighting begins, Dandan Setia holding the 
princess. The king and queen come, the guards are called to capture 
the Dewa, but Dandan Setia bids them to stand off. The princess 
clings to Dandan Setia, and when the fight moves to the middle 
of the palace and Dandan Setia asks her to release him so that 
he can fight without endangering her, she refuses, ready to die with 
him. When daylight comes, fighting is continued on the battlefield. 

On the following night the parents of the princess come from 
Heaven (perudari) and take away her spirit of life (semangat.) 
She falls into a deep sleep from which she cannot be aroused, though 
she is still breathing. The king sends for astrologers and doctors, 
and Dandan Setia is informed, who is still fighting with the Dewa. 
He takes leave of him, promising to come back, and rushes to the 
palace, but all his laments fail to bring Intan Terpileh to life. 

Dewa Shah Peri also comes to the palace, sees Dandan Setia 
with the senseless princess on his knees, the king and the queen with 
him. He becomes visible, opens the curtains and joins in the lament- 
ing. He will not give up his right to the princess, and challenges 
Dandan Setia to the battlefield, where they fight again. When 
dawn comes, Dandan Setia slays the Dewa, whose time to return 
to heaven has come. The body is brought into the Dewa’s own 
palace; in the night his parents come and take him back to 
Kaindraan, making the town and everything disappear. They re- 
store their son to life, give him the name of Chenderang Mengindera 
Dewa Laksana and make him forget all that has happened to him 
on earth. He is married and made king of Awan Berjantera with 
the title of Sultan Mengindera Dewa and the surname Chondong 
Laksana. (pp. 112-226.) 

Dandan Setia returns to his parents and reports. The astr- 
ologers say that the spirit of life of the princess has been meddled 
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with {semangat-nya di-permainkan orang,) but whither it has been 
taken, they are unable to find out. She will be restored to life, as 
her time has not yet come, but must be laid on a raft and drift 
away on the sea: Dandan Setia must hope for the best. A raft 
is made, and the princess is laid down on it. The raft is carried 
away by the sea. Dandan Setia follows on another raft, which 
is upset by the waves, whereupon a crocodile swallows him. 

The raft with the princess approaches the coast of Alam Biduri, 
the kingdom of Raja Ardan (also Raden) Berchinta. His son, 
Shahberanda Indera, is just grown up, a beautiful youth, but not 
yet inclined to marry. He dreams that the moon falls on his knees, 
and when he plays with it, a Geruda carries it off. Accompanied 
by the ministers, he goes fishing with the casting-net. They row 
o.it and find the raft, with the princess asleep. The prince falls 
madly in love with her, remembering his dream; he sits down on 
the raft, takes her upon his knees, and thus they are brought ashore 
and into the royal palace. The prince swears that he will marry 
this princess or remain a bachelor all his life. He keeps her on 
his knees, never leaving her, but all means to restore her to life 
fail. After forty days her parents give her back her spirit of life; 
awakening she finds herself, fully dressed and adorned, on the knees 
of a strange prince, who tells her how he has found her and prayed 
for her all the time. Intan Terpileh cannot understand why Dandan 
Setia has treated her so cruelly, and ho-v this new prince comes to 
make love to her. She does not reply to his advances; when the 
king and the queen come, she tells them the name of the country 
she has come from. It has been attacked and vanquished by a 
Dewa, and apparently she has been banished (di-buangkan) by 
her parents. The king is surprised, as Mendam Perasat is a mightier 
prince than himself. He asks the princess if she will marry his 
son. She declines for the present. The queen takes her into her 
own palace, and the princess not having disclosed her own name, 
she is called Gemala Merchu. The fame of her spreads all over 
the country. The king and queen press her to marry their son, 
who does his best to gain her affection. .At last she thinks that 
in her hopeless condition it will be best to hide her feelings r.nd 
marry him in order to become the queen of the country. She tells 
her lover that she will do what he asks, provided that she is made 
ruler of the country and he will leav'e her in peace. He agrees 
telling her that she is the first woman he has held in his arms and 
that he will have no other. She allows him to sleep near her but 
nothing unlawful happens. On the following morning the prim- 
informs his parents that the princess will obey their wish, and the 
wedding-festivities begin. 

Dandan Setia has been in the belly of the crocodile for three 
months, when the beast dies on the shore of Alam Biduri Its 
belly bursts open, and Dandan Setia is found and cut out sense 
less by Nenek Kabayan, who carries him to her hut. When he 
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regains consciousness after a few days, she tells him where ne is 
and what is going on in the country. He faints again of then tells 
the old woman what has happened. He is still too weak to move, 
but arranges for her the flowers she is going to sell in the palace, 
and she has a great success with the maids, who bid her bring 
more flowers for the wedding that is to take place in a day or two. 
Dandan Setia nearly despairs, as he is still unable to move. He 
writes a letter on a single flower, which together with his ring Nenek 
Kabayan succeeds in handing to the princess. Deeply moved the 
princess sends him her ring, a sarong of hers and the message that 
he should wait until he has regained his strength, and then fetch 
her. 

The wedding is celebrated with all ceremonies. But in the 
bridal chamber Intan Terpileh refuses to grant the prince what he 
desires, .bhc tells him, without mentioning Dandan Setia's name, 
that the Dewa had asked for her hand and had been refused, and 
that she had come here thought dead by her parents. With this 
sorrow in her heart she is unable to obey him. When day is dawn- 
ing, she falls asleep on his knees, leaving him torn by his passion. 
For seven days and nights he pleads in vain, and when the cerem- 
onial bath takes place, she has not yielded. .After the bath they 
are crowned — one of the royal pieces refuses twice to go off, ind 
when fired for the third time makes only a very small noise — . the 
prince receives the title of Indera Paduka Sultan Shah Beranda, 
and the princess becomes Permaisuri Merchu Gemala .-\alam. 

Dandan Setia has regained his full health and strength. One 
night he goes into the town, enters the palace, and through a charm 
everybody who sees him becomes mute. He smears the faces of 
:’’i the women with charcoal and betel-juice, burns their sarongs, 
smashes cooking-jxits and plays other pranks, until at dawn he 
disappears. When he reaches home, the women regain their voices, 
and the palace becomes very lively. The king cannot get his break- 
fast and sends for the women who have to attend to it; first he 
laughs at their sight, but later becomes furious and calls his son. 
Shah Beranda also informs Intan Terpileh, who suspects Dandan 
Setia, but opines that this thing was sent by God to punish them 
for their sin. Shah Beranda cannot imagine what sin they have 
committed, as they were both unmarried when they were united 
by his parents. Intan Terpileh smiles, which smile gives Shah 
Beranda new hopes. 

When Dandan Setia returns on the following night, he finds 
a strict watch kept, and when his charms open the door of the 
palace, he sees all the women huddled together, many of them in 
the room of the young couple. Dandan Setia e.xtinguishes the lamp, 
and the women start fighting among each other. Dandan Setia 
gathers that the young couple do not yet agree with one other. 
He listens outside the curtains of the royal bed and hears Shah 
Beranda’s pleadings and Intan Terpileh’s excuses. Cautiously 
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opening the curtain, he throws his ring into her lap. She recognizes 
it and would leave under the pretence of fetching her betel-tray, 
but Shah Beranda fetches it for her, Dandan Setia remaining hidden 
in the curtain. Shah Beranda smells his perfume, which he at- 
tributes to one of the maids or to an evil spirit or devil. Dandan 
Setia replies: “Here is the devil!", opens the curtains, jumps 
in and seizes the princess. Shah Beranda being ready to fight, 
Dandan Setia changes Intan Terpileh into a firefly and tells Shah 
Beranda his name and his right to a princess, whom Shah Beranda 
has married without due enquiries. Shah Beranda maintains that 
Dandan Setia has abandoned Intan Terpileh, that he has found 
and rescued her, and therefore cannot recognize Dandan Setia’s 
claim. They fight, first in the palace, and from dawn to sunset 
on the plain. Dandan Setia returns to the hut of the Nenek Kaba- 
yan: Shah Beranda, alone but fully armed, follows and sees Intan 
Terpileh returning to Dandan Setia, who waiting at the door changes 
her into her natural shape, and withdraws with her, Nenek Kabayan 
sleeping outside. When all are asleep, Shah Beranda rushes in 
and seizes Nenek Kabayan. Muttering charms to put the young 
couple into a deep sleep, Shah Beranda enters their room, changes 
the princess into a jewel which he hides in a little casket and places 
in his girdlecloth, and leaves again, throwing his betel-quid on the 
roof of the hut, which begins to bum. In spite of Nenek Kabayan ’s 
efforts to rouse him, Dandan Setia does not awake until the house 
is nearly burnt down. He hears from the old woman what has 
happened, though she does not know what Shah Beranda has done 
Avith the princess, and rushes after him. He misses him in the 
dark, speeds to the palace and searches it in vain. All maids having 
fled at his approach, he meets only an old, sick woman, who for 
fear is unable to answer his questions. In his first fury he would 
kill her, but thinks better of it, and hurls her away. He leaves 
the palace, beating off the guards with his cane. Like a madman 
he rushes about, missing .Shah Beranda every time, until his swear- 
ing rouses the latter to meet his rival again. They fight until 
sunset, Dandan Setia dispersing by magical weapons Shah Beranda’s 
troops whom his father had send to help him. When night comes 
Shah Beranda returns to his palace; his parents implore him to 
return the princess to Dandan Setia, but when he sees his bedroom, 
which Dandan Setia had demolished when searching for the princess 
and hears the complaints of the servants, his fury flares up again' 
He lets Intan Terpileh out of the casket and to her disgust starts 
again to make love to her. (pp. 226-329.) 

In Telaga Ratna rules Chakram Dewa, a mighty king. His 
elder daughter is princess Ratna Seri Dewi, his younger son Bujang 
Mara Putera. The latter wants to choose a bride after his own 
liking, and has already captured 33 princesses, destroying their 
countries with the help of his seven trusty friends and his army 
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but .so far none of the princesses suits him. Three years he has 
been busy with this, and his men are tired of it, so that he must 
irvait until they have regained their strength. 

The fight between Dandan Setia and Shah Beranda continues, 
both being of equal strength and skill. As Shah Beranda always 
carries the casket with Intan Terpileh in his girdle-cloth, Dandan 
Setia is unable to find her. 

Mendam Perasat is in great sorrow for his son; none of his 
messengers can find him. At last they bring news that Dandan 
Setia has been swallowed by a crocodile; his parents think him 
dead and nearly lose their reason. Sultan Mengindera Dewa (Dewa 
Shah Peri, see above) has pity on them, takes leave of his parents 
and descends to the earth in order to help Dandan Setia, as he 
feels himself responsible for these happenings.* He finds Dandan 
Setia fighting alone against Shah Beranda and his troops, and stamps 
on the ground exclaiming what shame that is. Dandan Setia remem 
bers the voice, but thinking the Dewa dead cannot believe his senses. 
He stops fighting, the Dewa reproaches Shah Beranda for his unfair 
ness, and being challenged by him, becomes visible and tells him his 
name and that he has come to help Dandan Setia. Dandan Setia 
does not yet understand, but withdraws to the side of the battle- 
field, and the Dewa fights with Shah Beranda until sunset. He 
then meets Dandan Setia. swears by God that their former rivalry 
has ended, and that he has come as Dandan Setia’, s friend and 
brother. He creates a town and a palace and summons his army. 
Together with Dandan Setia he enters his town and has the war-drum 
beaten,; the king of Alam Biduri is informed, and Shah Beranda 
would attack at once, but is held back by his father. 

During the night Dandan Setia, the Dewa and his seven pages 
visit the palace of Alam Biduri. The maids of the inner palace 
they bind together into bundles which are carried out of the palace 
by the pages, who thoroughly enjoy the joke. Dandan Setia and 
the Dewa search in vain for Intan Terpileh. They examine the 
girdlecloth of Shah Beranda, but cannot discover her. Shah Be- 
randa awakes. They fight in the bedroom, and arrange to meet 
again on the battlefield. Both parties bring their troops, and for 
many weeks the battle rages. The troops of Alam Biduri weak- 
ening, king Raden Perchinta joins his son. The Dewa chaffs him, 
tears away the old king’s weapons and does not even answer his 
thrusts. 

Bujang Mara Putera, prince of Telaga Ratna, has sent his 
army again to seek princesses for him. He has already collected 
ninety-nine, for whom he has a special palace, where he keeps them 
without having any connection with them. His grumbling troops 
at last come to Alam Biduri, having heard of Princess Intan Terpileh 

* It was said above that his parents had made him forget his 
adventures. 
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and the fighting. When the leaders see Dandan Setia, they think 
that his lady-love must be still more beautiful than he, and they 
make vows that Shah Beranda may be killed. 

God has already decided the latter’s fate, and Shah Beranda 
knows that his death is near. Unseen by anybody, he throws away 
the casket wherein Intan Terpileh is hidden. Raden Perchinta, 
the old king, falls fighting against the Dewa; Dandan Setia tries 
in vain to persuade Shah Beranda to give up this foolish war. The 
prince thinks that he cannot give way without losing his good name, 
and is killed by Dandan Seda’s sword, expiring at the side of his 
dead father under the dragon-banner of his kingdom. His ministers 
and officers put down their arms. The queen is informed, comes 
to the battlefield, and lamenting over the death of her husband and 
son, takes Raden Perchinta ’s kris and stabs herself. 

Dandan Setia and the Dewa go into the palace to search for 
Intan Terpileh, but are unable to find her. The battlefield also is 
searched in vain. (pp. 329-590.) 

One of the officers of Bujang Mara Putera, having heard that 
the magic casket is lost, looks for it on the battlefield during the 
night and by the will of God finds it. Returning at once to Telaga 
Ratna, he gives it to Chakram Dewa and tells him the story of 
Intan Terpileh. The Sultan calls his queen and his son and gives 
the casket to the latter. Mara Putera is unable to open it or 
fe'gns to be unable. His father tells him what to do, and Mara 
Putera gives the casket to his mother, who puts it in a special room. 
In the evening the prince bathes and dresses and goes to the palace! 
In the presence of his queen and his daughter Ratna Seri Dewi 
t’-e Su t n opens the casket and Intan Terpileh appears, surpr'sinv 
everybody by her beauty. She does not know where she is and 
is terribly frightened. Dewi Seri Ratna calms her, and they sit 
down before the queen. Mara Putera enters and promptly falls 
in love with Intan Terpileh, she being the first woman to move 
his heart. He sits down behind his nurses, his eyes fasten on Intan 
Terpileh. Poor Intan Terpileh sees him and suspects fresh trouble 
The king invites her to stay with his daughter, and Ratna Seri 
Dewi and all the other princesses are very kind to her to make 
her forget her sorrow. She know's however what is in store for 
her, and that her passing from one hand into another has not yet 
ended. She asks for kindness for a poor stranger, and Ratna Seri 
Dewi takes her to live with her. She succeeds in making Intan 
Terpileh forget her grief a little and take part in the plays and 
games, but she never feels quite at ease. 


Mara Putera confesses to his father that Intan Terpileh is the 
woman he has looked for all the time, and that he will marrv no 
other. The king gives order to begin the wedding-festivities 
Intan Terpileh is thrown into fresh distress. ’ 
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Dandan Setia and the Dewa have placed Alam Biduri under 
a regent and with a combined army have gone to look for Intan 
Terpileh. They come to Badja Angsana, ruled by Bekram Aalam 
Shah. His son, Indera Perkata, about twenty years old, is not yet 
married, but has the daughter of a vezier as concubine (gundik.) 
His younger sister is Princess Indera Gambar. Indera Perkata is 
is a distant cousin on the mother’s side of Dandan Setia, and when 
he arrives, is sent to greet him. They soon become friends, and 
Indera Perkata, who thinks Dandan Setia a suitable husband for 
his sister, invites him and the Dewa to his palace, telling him that 
he was on the eve of departure for Telaga Ratna to witness the 
wedding of prince Mara Putera to a princess he had got out of a 
magic casket, found in .Mam Biduri. Dandan Setia promises to 
accompany him. They enter the palace of the king, and the Dewa, 
seeing Princess Indera Gambar, winks at Dandan Setia. They 
pay their respects to the king, who also thinks Dandan Setia a 
suitable husband for princess Indera Gambar, and ,so do his courtiers. 
Dandan Setia replies that he is already married, but can give no 
news of his parents, as it is seven years since he left them, and 
that he is now going to Telaga Ratna, where perhaps he will throw 
away his life. He narrates what has happened to him, and Indera 
Perkata promises his help. .After a few days at Baja Angsana, dur- 
ing which the Dewa falls in love with Princess Indera Gambar, but 
is told by Dandan Setia to have patience, the three youths leave 
and march with their army to Telaga Ratna, where they arrive 
a day before the wedding. They stay outside the town, and the 
king's officer is told that Prince Indera Perkata of Baja Angsana 
on his way to China is staying for a few days to see the wedding. 

The three youths go into the town. They stop by the palace 
of the princesses. Their beauty collects a large crowd around them, 
and by beating it off they get into trouble with the police and the 
palace-guards. They slip into the palace and close the door behind 
them. The king is informed and has the palace surrounded by 
his knights, but he forbids them to storm it, fearing for the life 
of his daughter. All games and plays are stopped. The three enter 
the room of the princesses, where they find Ratna Seri Dewi and 
Tntan Terpileh, surrounded by all the other princesses: Indera 
Perkata falls in love with Ratna Seri Dewi. The three sit down 
on the throne, promising not to harm anybody who surrenders and 
asking for betel. The princesses pay homage to them, with the 
exception of Intan Terpileh and Ratna Seri Dewi, but at last the 
latter asks them to partake of betel and also surrenders herself. 
Intan Terpileh only, having recognized Dandan Setia and taken 
courage, does not speak a word and is chaffed by the Dewa that 
she is very courageous, but perhaps waiting for Mara Putera to 
come and rescue her. She becomes cross because her lover suffers 
her to be chaffed, and answers at last that if she were a man she 
would challenge them to fight, but being a woman and tired of a 
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life of sorrows, could only disobey in the hope that they would kill 
her. Dandan Setia tells her that she has nothing to fear, as the 
Dewa has already become his elder brother and thereby is free to 
chaff her. She pays homage to the Dewa, to Dandan Setia and at 
the Dewa’s order also to Indera Perkata. Ratna Seri Dewi and 
the other princesses become more and more afraid when they see 
these proceedings and hear who the youths are. At the Dewa’s 
suggestion Intan Terpileh and Ratna Seri Dewi, who will be Indera 
Perkata’s portion, are placed in a magic casket, whilst the other 
princesses and the maids are rendered senseless by a charm. The 
three throw open the windows of the palace and challenge the knights 
below and prince Mara Putera to fight. The uproar brings their 
troops into the town; the king sends a minister to find out what 
they want, and when he hears who the intruders are, and why 
Dandan Setia has come here, is doubtful what to do. 

Prince Mara Putera is asleep when the messenger comes to 
call him. He rushes to the palace and arms himself; his father 
tries to detain him, but two of his cousins who have come with 
their parents to the wedding, prince Persanta Indera and prince 
Indera Beranta, the son of the king of Naga Chita and the betrothed 
of princess Ratna Seri Dewi, are ready to fight with him. Followed 
by their troops, they march to the palace of the princesses, open 
the door by a charm and rush in. They find the three waiting for 
them in the middle of the palace: seeing the senseless princesses 
and maids, Mara Putera thinks that Dandan Setia would only 
carry off Intan Terpileh and has killed all the other inhabitants 
of the palace. Dandan presents his friends, and after an exchange 
of pantuns they start fighting, Mara Putera against Dandan Setia, 
Persanta Indera with the Dewa, Indera Beranta with Indera Perkata. 
Outside the palace the troops start fighting. When daw'n comes, 
they move to the open plain. Seven days and nights the battle 
lasts; the Dewa captures Indera Persanta, Indera Perkata kills 
Indera Beranta, and Dandan Setia kills Mara Putera, who in spite 
of Dandan Setia’s continuous warnings continues fighting. His 
troops attack with double fury and suffer great losses. The parents 
of the three princes are informed and come to the battlefield, Dandan 
Setia and his friends standing aside. The king and queen of Telaga 
Ratna reproach Dandan Setia and ask him to kill them also; Dan- 
dan Setia throws himself at their feet and asks their forgiveness. 
It was not his intention to kill, but happened by the will of God! 
as the prince had followed his passions too much. The king and 
queen see that and slowly come to regard Dandan Setia as their 
son. The dead are buried with due honours, Persanta Indera is 
set free and makes friends with the three. Intan Terpileh and 
Ratna Seri Dewi are released from their casket and returned to 
the king. 

After several months' stay at Telaga Ratna, Dandan Setia 
returns to Dendam Birahi, taking with him on his march the king 
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and queen of Telaga Ratna, of Baja Angsana, the Nenek Kabayan 
of Alam Biduri, and the king and queen of Merdan Agas, the 
parents of his first wife Intan Terserlah. They find Dendam Birahi 
desolate, as Mendam Perasat, mourning for the loss of his son and 
Intan Terpileh, has neglected his country and its inhabitants. Intan 
Terserlah is still there; the king intended to send her back to her 
parents, but she had stayed in the hope of hearing news of Dandan 
Setia. When he is informed of the approach of a large army, Men- 
dam Perasat hopes for an honourable death. 

The four youths enter the town; nobody recognizes them, they 
go to the palace, and Dandan Setia and the Dewa throw themselves 
at the feet of Mendam Peiasat and his queen. Then joy begins 
to reign in the palace and Alam Biduri. Dandan Setia presents his 
friends, the king gives order to receive the guests, and the Dewa 
creates palaces for them and a town of his own. Intan Terpileh 
is cried over, and even Intan Terserlah feels pity for her. The 
Nenek Kabayan is thanked and receives rich gifts. When in the 
evening the youths return to the town of the Dewa, the latter ad- 
vises Dandan Setia to visit Intan Terserlah, be it only out of respect 
of her parents who have come with him. Dandan Setia promises 
for the following night, as it is already late, and she will not run 
away. 

The wedding-festivities begin with plays and games and gambl- 
ing, the Dewa becoming very popular by making good all gambl- 
ing-losses. Dandan Setia and Intan Terpileh are married and after 
the ceremonial bath are crowned as Seri Paduka Sultan Dandan 
SStia and Permaisuri Gemala Ajaib. Intan Terserlah, who has 
not been visited by Dandan Setia, l>ecomes very jealous, as being 
the eldest wife of Dandan Setia she thinks she ought to be the 
reigning queen. .All the kings who have come with Dandan Setia 
render homage to him, also the father of Intan Terserlah, though 
rather sad that it is not his own daughter who has been honoured. 

The Dewa is married to Princess Indera Gambar. and Tndera 
Perkata to Princess Ratna Seri Dewi. 

Gemala .Ajaib wants Dandan Setia to sleep with Intan Terser- 
lah, but he refuses, as he loves only her, for whom he has undergone 
his sufferings in the belly of the crocodile and all the fighting. .All 
the young couples live happily together. After a year they take 
leave. Intan Terserlah is specially recommended by her mother to 
Gemala .Ajaib who promises to love and treat her as her elder sister. 

Indera Persanta is made king of .Alam Biduri, the Dewa be- 
comes Sultan of Baja .Angsana, Indra Perkata rules over Telaga 
Ratna. The four kings remain great friends and frequently 
exchange embassies, (pp. 390-525.) 

Gemala .Ajaib suggests that the other (99?) princesses should 
become the wives of Dandan Setia, and he agrees as the suggestion 
comes from her. .After several fruitless attempts she succeeds at 
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last in sending Dandan Setia to Intan Terserlah, but he stays with 
her oniy for a short time and before day-break runs away to Gemala 
Ajaib. Intan Terserlah is disappointed and schemes to destroy 
Gemala Ajaib. 

Gemala Ajaib gives birth to a son who is named Mendam 
Paduka by his grandfather, but called Indera Putera by his father. 
The Dewa sends him rich presents. Intan Terserlah plans to 
destroy mother and child and finds an old woman who wants to earn 
a 1000 dinars. In the night she puts a devil into the child, who 
cries out and lies stiff. The Tabibs and Bomors are unable to help ; 
the astrologers find out that an evil spirit has been put into the 
child, and that the deed was done by an old woman. The hag 
is found, dragged to Dandan Setia and by his threats is forced to 
free the child from the evil spirit. Being condemned to a horrible 
death, the old woman in her fear confesses that she has been bribed 
by Intan Terserlah to destroy Gemala Ajaib and her child. Dandan 
Setia would kill Intan Terserlah, but his other wives and hi, 
parents hold him back and persuade him to send her back to hc' 
parents. He rushes to her palace and in scathing words divorces 
her. The old woman is drowned in the sea (hendak di-tabalkan 
menjadi raja, ka-dahm laut tcmpat di-puja). With large presents 
of gold, silver and servants Intan Terserlah is sent home in charge 
of a vizier. The king of Merdan .Agas asks the reason of th" 
divorce, and the vizier answering that he does not know, the king 
deeply resents the behaviour of Dandan Setia. 

Gemala .Ajaib becomes pregnant a second time. The Dewi 
becomes father of a son called Indera Dewa, and Indera Perkata, 
too, has a son called Mengindera Jaya. 

In her sixth month Gemala .Ajaib longs to eat of a “ Mango- 
fruit struck by the rays of the moon ' (pauh di-sinar bulan), which 
nobody knows how to find or has ever heard of. Dandan Setia goes 
in search of it; Indera Putera would accompany him, but must 
stay at home. .After a month’s wandering Dandan Setia reaches 
a lake, in the middle of which he sees with his telescope (sic!) a 
mango-tree with a single fruit. But the tree is too thin and too 
high, wath branches too far apart, to be climbed. A Dewa from 
the heaven of the Gods, Dewa Indera Kesna. son of the Sultan of 
Peranta Buana, had been changed by his father’s curse into a 
dragon, and to him belongs the fruit. When Dandan Setia fells 
the tree, the dragon appears and seizes the fruit. Dandan Setia 
awaits his coming, and asked why he steals other people’s property, 
excuses himself, explains the reason and asks forgiveness. The 
dragon asks in return for the fruit that if a girl is born, she shall 
become his wife, if a son, Dandan Setia may keep him and remain 
his good friend and brother. Dandan Set’a is forced to agree and 
returns sadly to Gemala .Ajaib. She eats the fruit, and then she 
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and his parents hear the conditions. .'Ml remain in great sorrow; 
Dandan Setia tells them to trust in God. 

When her time is come, floods come over the country without 
rains to account for them, and Gemala Ajaib gives birth to a 
beautiful daughter, who is named Johar Gemala. Great is the fear 
of the young that the dragon will claim her. He arrives indeed in 
a big flood and asks at the gate whether a boy or a girl has been 
born. The old Sultan would tell him a lie, but Dandan Setia 
sticks to his pact and tells the dragon the truth and that he need 
not be afraid to be cheated. The dragon appreciates this and asks 
him to nurse and educate the princess until she is 10 years of age, 
when he will claim her. 

The little princess grows up into a most beautiful and wise 
girl. Her grandmother, mother and the princesses around her 
mourn her future fate; she soon perceives this and asks her nurse 
whether she is expected to die very soon. Her nurse tells her. but 
the princess keeps it to herself. 

When the time is near, Dandan Setia informs his friends, the 
Dewa and Indera Perkata. They both advise Dandan Setia not 
to deliver the princess to the dragon, but fight him. Dandan Setia 
is not afraid of the fight, but is bound by his word, which however 
does not include his friends, and he has invited them to see the 
princess carried off by the dragon. Indera Patera, now twelve 
years old, has plans of his own. 

When the appointed time has come, the dragon summons his 
grand-parents, and they create a beautiful (floating?) palace. In 
a big flood the dragon arrives at the gate of the town, carrying the 
palace (on h:s horns), and shouting for the princess to be placed 
in it. Dandan Setia and his friends perceive that they have 
to do with a magic dragon. Dandan Setia fetches the princess, 
who calmly takes leave, comforts her parents and asks her brother 
to stay with their parents. With her nurses, servants and friends 
she enters the palace, and the dragon disappears with them. 

Indera Putera, Indera Dewa and Mengindera Jaya ask their 
parents' permission and follow the palace in a boat as long as they 
can see the top of it above the waves. 

When night comes, Dewa Indera Kesna assumes his natural 
shape and visits the princess in the palace. He is young and 
beautiful and twenty years old, ten of which he has lived in heaven, 
and ten under a curse. The maids wonder how the dragon allows 
a youth, beautiful as Vishnu when he comes down on the earth, to 
visit him. The Dewa e.xplains that he is the dragon and has come 
to pay his respects to the princess, who should fear nothing, as for 
ten long years of suffering he had waited for her, declining to marrj^ 
any other girl. He tells her who he is, and that by accepting him 
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as her husband she will speedily be reunited to her parents. Johar 
Gemala is relieved at hearing that he is of good birth, and agrees 
to his wishes. Dewa Indera Kesna burns incense in the gallery of 
the palace, and at his request the gods send him in a thunderstorm 
a town with a palace, fully populated. Taking his seat in the hall 
of audience, Dewa Indera Kesna orders one of his ministers to 
invite the three princes who are following him in a boat. The 
minister explains to the astonished youths who the dragon is, and 
gladly they sail to the new country. An embassy is sent to Dandan 
Setia, who comes with his parents, his friends and their families. 
Dewa Indera Kesna explains to him that he has been cursed by his 
father and turned into a dragon because he had refused to marry at 
his father’s bidding. Mengindera Dewa Mengerna, Sultan of 
Peranta Buana, is his father, and Dewa Shah Peri (Dandan Setia ’s 
friend) finds out that Dewa Indera Kesna is his own nephew and 
also related to Gemala Ajaib. By burning incense Mengindera 
Dewa Mengerna is summoned,; he arrives with his wife and his 
daughter Nila Kenchana, who is to be married to Indera Putera. 
Indera Dewa is to be naarried to Princess Chahaya Udara, and 
Mengindera Jaya to Princess Ratna Chahaya. The fourfold wed- 
ding is celebrated, and during the procession of the bridegroom a 
great contest of magic powers takes place between the princes of 
earth and those from heaven. The young couples are duly brought 
to bed, Indera Putera and Nila Kenchana, Indera Dewa and 
Chehaya Udara, Mengindera Jaya and Ratna Chehaya only playing 
together, being still too young. Dewa Indera Kesna and Johar 
Gemala are given the ceremonial bath and are crowned, his title 
being Seri Sultan Kesuma Indera, and he is to rule over both 
countries, that of his father in the heaven, and the new one on earth. 
Indera Putera is crowned by Dandan Setia as Sultan Indera Putera 
to rule Dendam Birahi, Indera Dewa is crowned by his father to 
rule Baja Angsana with the title of Sultan Indera Dewa Perdana, 
and Indera Pekata crowns his son Mengindera Jaya to rule as 
Sultan Mengindera over Telaga Ratna. 

Dewa Indera Kesna has much trouble with his young bride 
and it takes him four months and ten days before she becomes his 
real wife. She gives birth to a son who is named Dewa Inu Nila 
Kenchana, the wife of Indera Putera, also gives birth to a son 
who receives the name of Shah Kobat, with the nurserv-name of 
Dewa .Angkasa. (pp. 525-605.) 


The writing of the storr-^ was finished 
.^.H. 1300, in Singapore. 


on the 22nd. Moharram 


Printed in Singapore A.H. 1344. 
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Neoliths From Johore. 


By Engku Abdul-Aziz, D.K. 
(Plat^XLII). 


The stone implements figured on Plate XLII were found by me in 
1919 on the beach at Tanjong Bunga, on the West coast of the 
Straits of Johore and about 9 miles from Johore Baharu. They were 
lying on white clay within twenty feet of the bank. At high tide 
the beach at that spot is covered by about six feet of water. There 
is an old well about thirty feet away from the bank at the foot 
of the hill: it is frequently used by fishermen and travellers. The 
bank nearby is sandy and the beach slopes gently to the sea for 
about eighty yards before the water becomes deep. 

About fifty yards towards the North there is a cliff about fifteen 
feet high, and there the soil is clay with very hard and dark granite 
boulders that run right down to the sea. 

I had a wooden house built on the beach about fifteen feet away 
from the bank, and, one day after very heavy rain, the sand near 
the house was washed away, leaving some pieces of small stone. As 
I was walking on the beach, I noticed a piece of stone (the smallest 
specimen) which looked uncommonly like a stone implement. It 
was then green with slime. 1 was so interested at the discovery 
that I made a further search and found three more pieces of 
different shapes. 

Tanjong Bunga was well known among the older generation as 
“ Changkrik Mak Dudok " or as some called it “ Janggut Mak 
Dodok.” It must have been an old settlement as there are several 
graves there. 

Since the Causeway was opened in 1925 all the sand on that 
beach has washed away and it is full of stones. 

These stone implements were kept by me and almost forgotten 
until one day I saw a few similar specimens at a house and remem- 
bered that I had found a few myself. The Dutch expert Dr. Ph. 
van Stein Callenfels has identified as neoliths the two smaller stones: 
the large stone may or may not be a manufact. 

It is interesting to note that in the collection of the Raffles 
Museum, there is a polished stone implement found on the beach 
at Tanjong Karang on the West coast of Singapore Island. Tanjong 
Karang is about four miles South East of Tanjong Bunga. 
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Oudheidkundig Verslag, 1930, published by the Royal Batavian 
Society. This journal, compiled by officers of the Archaeological 
Department of Netherlands India is particularly interesting. It 
records the untimely death of Heer de Haan who in eight years 
restored or rebuilt no fewer than fourteen monuments in Java. On 
Plates 12-23 Dr. Bosch illustrates beautiful rosettes, medallions and 
other carvings from the 16th century grave of the Ratu Kallnyamat, 
Matingan to the south of Japara: Hindu-Javanese in sentiment and 
style, they yet show Islamic influence in the adaptation of Arabic 
characters to ornament and in evasion of the Muslim ban against 
graven images by the composition of an elephant (PI. 17 a.) out of 
a chain of flowers, and of the ape and crab of the fable (PI. 17 b.l 
out of arabesques. There is a report of a committee on the condition 
of the Borobudur basreliefs which is causing anxiety. In his 
account of a trip through Sumatra Dr. Bosch records many im- 
portant discoveries: — a 10th century (p. 138) South-Indian bronze 
of a female figure, and stone monuments from Padang Lawas, 
Tapanuli (Pis. 32-42); the head of a bronze Buddha from that 
Malay sacred-place Bukit Seguntang, Palembang; three wonderful 
Palembang bronzes of the Sri Vijaya type dredged up from the 
Musi river (PI. 45) — the only Sumatran specimens of Middle-Java 
art known (at the time of publication). Then there is a most able 
and illuminating paper by Dr. Bosch on those Minangkabau regalia 
with which Marsden and Newbold have made English readers 
acquainted. — From Tanjong a village in Pagar Ruyong comes a 
large brass dulang with a Hindu-Javanese deer motil, its craftsman- 
ship differing from the modern in that the figures are not outlined 
but formed merely by change of pattern. — All the remaining articles 
of the regalia were shown to Dr. Bosch by the surviving members 
of the Minangkabau royal house and most of them are here illustrated- 
They are ( 1 ) two seals engraved in .Arabic characters, one of Sultan 
.Abdu’l-Majid Muhammad Ibrahim and one — octagonal and lotus- 
shaped — of Sultan Tunggul .Alam Bagagar ibn Sultan Khalifatu’llah; 
(2) two teeth of the elephant Hasti Dewah; (3) a huge horn of the 
baffalo Benuang Sakti; (4) the handdrums (gendang) made of 
pulut-pulut and sdeguri; (5) the cloth Sangsiita that weaves 
itself — but looks no more than fifty years old; (6) a silver-hilted 
kelc-iL'ang called chinangki (? =chenangkas R.O.W.); (7) the lon^ 
creese Si Manggi Masak; (8) the creese charabun; (9) the plain 
undecorated lance Lambura; (10) a plaster or clay head of Kati- 
mono. a miniature 2 inches high, depicting not the great serpent 
but a laughing man of Breughel t\pe. either European or from 
Majapahit’s workshop at Trawulan; and (11) bv far the most 
valuable find, the knife Si-AIandans; Giri (JRASMB. vol IV on 
414-5). This type of kniffi is sculptured at Borobudur, at p’ram- 
banan (J. Kats’ “ The Ramayana as sculptured in reliefs in Javanese 
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Temples,” Batavia and Leiden, pis. V, XLII), and at Panataran {ib. 
pi. 90) . The hilt has inlaid in gold a cloud pattern that is unknown 
m the art of Middle-Java but is common in that of East- Java. The 
form of the weapon and this cloud pattern are characteristic of the 
last three centuries of the East-Java period. On the obverse and 
reverse of the blade are two figures inlaid in gold wire, a Bhairava 
and his sakti (wife), one of the terrible manifestations of Shiva and 
'Mahadewi. Now, as Moens has discovered, the 1375 inscription of 
Surowaso (=Suroasa) records how “ in the saka year 1297, in the 
month of the dead, prince Adatiaw'arman,” ruler of Minangkabau, 
“ received the highest consecration under the name of Wicesa- 
dharani, seated on a pile of corpses in a burialground, laughing 
diabolically and drinking blood, while a great sacrifice flared and 
caused an intolerable stench which to the initiated smelt like the 
■perfume of tens of thousands of millions of flowers.” An inscription 
of 1347 records how this prince and his wife performed a fertility 
dance as Mataginica and Matangini, that is, as male and female 
elephant manifestations of Shiva and Mahadewi his wife. Dr. Bosch 
therefore suggests that the two figures on this broad heavy sacrificial 
knife (which is sculptured so far as I know generally in the hands 
demons) represent .^datiawarman (or one of his predecessors or 
successors) and his consort in the shapes of a Bhairava and a 
Bhairavi. Finally Dr. Bosch points out how a figure of a Bhairava 
from Padang Rocho (upper Batang Hari) carries in h s right hand 
a similar knife, which suggests that such a knife was part of the 
ceremonial equipment of a Minangkabau prince in his role of a 
Bhairava. The most famous image of a Bhairava comes from 
Singosari (Stutterheim’s “ Pictorial History of Civilization in Java,” 
Weltevreden, p. 73, fig. 102): he also carries in his right hand a 
similar heavy broad-bladed sacrificial knife with a large hand-grip 
but the blade is slightly curved. The secret demoniacal sect of the 
Bhairavas (which e.xisted in East Java and Bali as well as on the 
Padang highlands) professed a Tantric doctrine that connected the 
worship of Shiva with the worship of Buddha. When a few years 
later .Adatiavarman died, the inscription on his grave averred that 
he possessed all Buddhist virtues and was an incarnation of 
Lokesvara the Deliverer. 

Annual Bibliogrphy of Indian Archaeology, 1929, published with 

the aid of the Government of Netherlands India and with the 

support of the Imperial Government of India (Leyden — E. J. 

Brill, 1931). 

This is the fourth year this admirable publication has appeared 
in English. .Among its editors are such distinguished names as 
J. Ph. Vogel, N. J. Krom, George Coedes, .Ananda K. Coomarasamy, 
Louis Finot, V'ictor Goloubew. The introductions deals with the 
Sculptures of the Buried Basement of the Barabudur, and explora- 
tions at .Angkor, at .Anuradhapura and in Baluchistan. Its Biblio- 
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graphy embraces all books and articles on Art and Archaeology, 
Architecture, Painting, Iconography, Palaeography, Epigraphy, 
Chronology, Ancient History, Ancient Geography and Numismatics. 
It covers India, Ceylon, Further India, Indonesia (or the Malayan 
region) and the Far East (China, Japan and Korea). It is a work 
indispensable to every student of Oriental art, literature and history. 
The plates are admirable and I would invite attention especially to 
the reproduction of the beautiful sculptured figure of a Female 
Deity kneeling, from the excavations of the Prah Khan Temple at 
Angkor Thom. 

As an example of the method of its Bibliography I may quote 

“ 561. Dr. W. F. Stutterheim, Tjandi Barabocdoer, naam, jorm, 

beteekenis, Wcltcvreden, G. Kolff & Co., 1929, 4 to, 85 pages, 

32 plates. 

The novel suggestions made by Dr. Stutterheim: (1) The 
name Bara-budur means “the monastry (vihara) of the mound;” 
(2) “not only the general plan of the Barabudur, but even the 
subdivision of that monument served to interpret a religious- 
philosophical world system, traces of which the author had found 
in an old- Javanese Buddhist catechism before the time of Sindok ” 
(p. 36) (3). The Barabudur is “ not a fancy-stupa with an antho- 
logy from Buddhist texts as devotional ‘ decoration,’ but a practical 

object of meditation for monks not intended as a sight-seeing 

monuments for pilgrims but for a population of meditating 

monks, (p. 41). (4) The ‘ Dhyani-Buddhas’ are, perhaps, partly 

Manusi-Buddhas. 

Reviewed Nicuwe Rottcrdamschc Courant, Nov 25 1920 hv 
Prof. C. C. Berg.” ' ’ ^ 

A similar summary is given of Dr. Stutterheim’s researches on 
the Kala-Makara ornament so common in Javanese art. He thinks 
the Makara symbolizes the Zodiac sign Capricornus, while the lion’s 
head above it is /t'o— the whole motij originating from Mesopota- 
mian astronomy. “ The wings, added in East Java, as well as the 
single eye point to a symbolism relating to the Sun; this explains 
also the Nagas. All these elements are very similar to Western 
Asian and Egyptian symbols which partly have lost their meaning ” 
Here is grist for the Manchester mill. 

R. O. W. 
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Tokin: A Correction. 

By R. O. WiNSTEDT. 

On p. 137 of Journ. INIalay Br. Roy. Asiat. Soc. IX, pt. I, 
1931, lines 1 and 3 of the ardcle, for Johore read Johol. 
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S. Abduljalil 
Shah 11. 1623 
— d. 22 Nov. 
1677. 


S. ILrahim 
Shah. 1677— 
d. 16 Feb. 
1685. 


S. Mahmud 
Shah II, 1685 
— d. Aug. 1699. 


S. Ahdul-Jalil 
Riayat Shah 
III as c. 3 Sept. 
1699— d. 21 
March 1717 
Marhum 
Kuala Pahang) 


A History of Johore (1673 — ca. 1800 A.D.) 

By R. O. WiNSTEDT, C.M.G., D.Litt. 

In Leiden University Library there are two manuscript copies 
of a Hikayat Xegeri Johor, one of them written in 1849 A.D. 
(Dr. H. H. Juynbcirs Catalogus, Leiden 1899, pp. 236-7). 
There are also two more in the Library of the Batavian Society 
from the von de Wall collection, the second stated by Dr. Ph. s. van 
Ronkel to contain the same text as the first. ((Tatalogus, 1909, 
pp. 275-6). No copies have been traced in Johore and the present 
text is from the Batavian MSS. and printed with the kind per- 
mission of the Bataviaasch Genootschap. The second Batavian 
MS., CCCLVI of van Ronkel’s catalogue appears to be the older. 
Its dates are more accurate. In line 5 it reads mangkat instead of 
CCCLV’’s corrupt mangkubumi. Its style is concise and good. 
M.S. CCCLV abounds in dans and itus and kalakians and is 
pretentiously literary and verbose. The subject matter is identical. 

There appears to be another Hikayat Johor, quoted by Mr. 
R. J. Wilkinson (JRASMB, vol. IX, pp. 28-9, 1931) but otherwise 
unknown to me. .-\nd there is the modern Hikayat Johor written 
by Dato’ Major Haji Muhammad Said, Private Secretary to H. H. 
Sultan Ibrahim of Johore; it deals mainly with the reign of Sultan 
Abubakar. 

The marginal notes in the following summary are from various 
sources. 

SUMMARY OF MS. 

Johor Lama was sacked by Jambi in 1083 (=1672 .A.D.) and 
Sultan Abdul-Ja'.il Shah Raja Muda (IMarhum Besar) fled to Pahang 
whi'e Laksamana .Abdul l-JamiJ opened Rian. Marhum Besar died 
in Pahang in 1080 (=1669 .A.D.). 

It was h's successor Sultan Ibrahim (Marhum Muda) who 
first went R'au: — the Laksamana killed the Dato’ Temenggong at 
Tanjong Batu in .A.H. 1089 (=1677 .A.D.). 

Sultan Ibrahim died at Riau in 1095 A.H. and was succeeded 
by Sultan Mahmud, who along with Sri Biji Wangsa was slain at 
Kota Tinggi (1699 .A.D.). The Laksamana, promoted Paduka 
Raja, died in Trenggami in 1099 A.H. (=1687). 

Sultan .Abdul-Jalil Shah, Bendahara, became ruler of Johor, at 
Makam Tauhid, and after a year moved (1102 .-\.H.) from ‘Kota 
Lama ’ and built a palace at Panchor (1112 A.H.). This palace was 
burnt and in .A.H. 1120 (=1708 .A.D.) he removed to Riau. Attack- 
ed by Bugis, Alinangkabaus and Patanis he returned to Johor Lama 
(.A. H. 1128) but driven thence by the Minangkabaus (.A.H. 1129= 
1717 A.D.) he fled and stayed a year in Trengganu, made a relative 
Tun Zainal Paduka Alaharaja and then sailed to Kuala Pahang 
whither came the Orang Kaya Indra Bongsu from Malacca— he went 
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on to Trengganu. Then the (Minangkabau) Nakhoda Sekam sacked 
Kuala Pahang, killing the Sultan (A.H. 1133=1720 A.D.) and 
his relative Tun Tarangi (or Terini), and carrying off to Riau his 
sons Raja Sulaiman and Raja Abdu'l-Rahman and also Raja 
Muhammad a child of Marhum Mangkat di-Kayu. 

Six years later Klana Jaya Putra (Daeng Paranl), Daeng 
Manampu and their Bugis forces drove Raja Kechil, the Minang- 
kabau pretender to the Johore throne, out cf Riau. 

The Bugis installed Raja Sulaiman (son of Sultan Abdu’l-Jalil) 
as Sultan Sulaiman Badar-u’l-Alam Shah. Daeng Manampu was 
styled the “ Old Raja ” and Klana Jaya Putra the Raja Muda 
‘‘ Sultan Alaedin Shah.” Daeng Parani married Tengku Erang, 
Daeng IManampu married Tun Tipah (half-sister of Sultan Abdu’l- 
Jalil, the first Bendahara ruler), Daeng Mensuru married Tun Kechil 
(daughter of Marhum Muda) and Daeng Mengeto' married Tun 
Ingah. The Bugis pursued Raja Kechil and drove him out of 
Kedah to Siak. Daeng Parani died of a cannon-shot (A.H. 1136). 
Then Sultan Badar-u’l-Alam had a quarrel with the Bugis at Riau 
and removed to Bulang. Raja Kechil invested Riau and made a 
truce with the Bugis .4.H. 1137. Sultan Muhammad Shah went 
to Kampar and signed a treaty: one copy was given to Sultan Sulai- 
man, one to Sultan Alaedin and one to Sultan Ibrahim. Raja Kechil 
came to Riau and got back his wife in return for an oath sworn 
in the mosque that he surrendered his claims over Johore to Sultan 
Sulaiman. 

In A.H. 1131 (=1718 A.D.) Raja Kechil failed in another 
attack on Riau and in the same year Raja Tua went to Trengganu 
and installed (as Sultan) Tun Zainal- Abidin, son of .‘Kbdul-Majid 
and brother of the first Bendahara ruler of Johore. 

In .\.H. 1140 the Raja Klana (? Jaya Putra) died at Tanjong 
Pinang, and Raja Tua with Raja Indra Bongsu came from Pahang 
and went to Siak. Daeng Ali was made Raja Muda and went to 
Siantan. Daeng Matekoh married Engku Tengah. Engku Bongsu 
returned from Lingga. In A.H. 1143 ( = 1730 A.D.) Maharaja 
Denda was sent to Pahang and the Raja Muda sailed to Selangor 
where he defeated Daeng Matekoh: both returned in the same 
year. The Raja Muda married Raja Bakal. Raja Kechil and 
Daeng Matekoh came from Siak to Riau to ask for their wives: 
their request was rejected. In A.H. 1144 the Yang di-pertuan Muda 
(Daeng Ali), Raja Tua, Engku Bongsu and Dato’ Bendahara visited 
Emgaran. Sultan Sulaiman went to Siantan (along with Orang 
Kaya Siwa Raja, Dato’ Bendahara, Tun Sulong Muda, Tun 
Abdu’l-Majid) but soon returned. Raja Tua, the “ Old Raja,” died. 

In A.H. 1147 (1734 A.D.) the Bendahara* went mad, and 
Tunku Raja Mas died at Siak. An attack on Riau by Raja Kechil 


* .■\ccording to the Tuhfat al-Nafis Tun .Abbas. 
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was foiled. The Yamtuan Besar (Sultan Sulaiman) went to Pahang 
and built a wall (diwal) round the tomb of Mar hum di-Pahang (his 
father) and then passed on to Trengganu, where he married Tun 
Abdu’l-Majid to a daughter of the Bendahara, Trengganu. Treng- 
ganu was threatened by an attack from Raja Kechil and 52 war- 
boats. The Yamtuan Besar returned to Riau and circumcised Raja 
Ibrahim. A Haji from Rembau reported the coming of Raja Kechil 
with 62 vessels. Actually the attack was led not by Raja Kechil 
but by Raja Alam, Daeng Matekoh and Raja Mas. They were 
defeated with great loss. Maharaja Denda came from Trengganu 
with 20 pikuls of saltpetre. The Laksamana was attacked by the 
Bendahara and defeat^. The Laksamana and Sri Biji ’diraja were 
taken by Tim Nara Wangsa to live at Kuala (? Endau). 

The folk of the nine tribes (sembilan suku) came before the 
Yamtuan Besar, who gave titles to the nine Batins (A.H. 1151= 
1738 A.D.). Yang di-pertuan Kechil (JRASMB, 1931, p. 31) was 
brought from Trengganu and married. An old Raja called Inche’ 
Abdullah died. Nakhoda Ali arrived bearing letters from the Dato’ 
Temenggong, Dato’ Dungun, Sayid Abdullah, Raja Siak, Tun Nara 
Wangsa and Raja Muhammad. Then Inche’ Punat arrived, as 
emissary of the Bendahara in Trengganu, of Tun Abdu’r-Rahman 
and Tun .'Vbdu’l-Majid. A fleet was sent to Indragiri to receive the 
Raja Muda— Sultan Jamalu’d-din and the Raja Besar of Indragiri 
died and Hassan bin Abdullah (1152 A.H.). 


The Yang di-pertuan Muda (Daeng Ali) sailed to Selangor. 
Followed by his ‘ sons ’ the Yang di-pertuan Kechi’ and Raja Ibra- 
him and by Tun Sulong Muda, Tun Abdu’l-Majid, Tun Pasang 
and Tun .Abdu’l-Jamil — the Yang di-pertuan Besar (Sultan Sulai- 
man) sailed to Ungaran and thence to Muar, where he met the Yang 
di-pertuan Muda returning from Selangor, Raja Buang the son of 
Raja Kechi’ and Daeng Matekoh. The last two fled and the two 
Yang di-pertuans returned to Muar, capturing many cannon belong- 
ing to Raja Buang. 


The Yang di-pertuan Besar (Sultan Sulaiman) sailed to Treng- 
ganu. Long Pendawa and Inche’ Amat came from Kelantan and 
the former was given the title Dato’ Sri Maharaja. It is announced 
that the Yang di-pertuan Kechil is made ruler of Trengganu 
(A.H. 1153=1740 A.D.)— (and called Sultan Mansur Shah or 
Marhum Besar). The ship of the Laksamana is destroved bv fire and 
he and Sri Biji ’diraja and two slaves and five rayats from Singapore 
lose their lives. The Yang di-pertuan Besar sails to Pahang visiting 
Pulau Kapas and Dungun on the way. He repairs and Wilds a 
wall (diwal) round his father’s tomb. There were then in Pahang 
the Bendahara Tun Husain, (brother of Sultan Sulaiman on the 
father’s side). Tun Abdu’r-Rahman son of Temenggong Tun Muta- 
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hir, Tun Abdu’l-Majid, Raja Muhammad (son of the Raja Muda who 

died in the brahe, Mangkat di-kayu. 3’ 1 1931, p. 30), 

Tun Sulong Muda son of the Dato’ Paduka Maharaja, Tun Pasang 
son of Dato’ Siwa Raja, Tun Bani, Tun Hassan son of Orang Kaya 
Sri Nara ’diraja grandson of the Laksamana, Tun Dagang great- 
grandson of the Orang Kaya Besar, and Sultan Sulaiman’s son-in- 
law styled Sultan Mansur Shah (of Trengganu) or Yang di-pertuan 
Kechil. The Yang di-pertuan Besar sailed for Riau, followed by 
a son of Bendahara Tun Hussain and by the old Bendahara of 
Pahang. 

In 1155 A.H. the year jim, on Monday the 11th of Muharram, 
the Yang di-pertuan Muda sailed to Selangor. Later Sultan Sulai- 
man followed but meeting Raja Genrtbo’ Yang di-jiertuan Muda of 
Indragiri returned with him to Riau. The Temenggong, sent to 
summon the Yang di-pertuan Muda of Selangor, failed to find him, 
as he was raiding Perak (1155 A.H.=1742 A.D.). Raja Gembo’ 
married Engku Dalam Tun Umo’ saudara of the Sultan who died 
at Kuala Pahang and went home at the time of an eclipse of the 
moon (A. H. 1156). Tun Raja Brahim, Tun Abdul-Kahar, Tun 
Sabtu, Tun Abdu'l Jalil and Panglima Bongsu went to fetch the 
Yang di-pertuan Muda of Selangor. The Yang di-pertuan Besar 
pays a vow at Pulau Penghu jan. Si-Indud is executed (di-sula). 
The Yang di-pertuan Kechil sails back to Trengganu. The Yang 
di-pertuan Muda (Daeng Ali) dies — Mangkat di-Kota and is suc- 
ceeded by Daeng Kemboja, son of Tengku Tengah*, who is installed 
in Selangor and then returns to take up his office in Riau. He soon 
went back to Selangor, taking Raja Haji, son of Daeng Ali 
{Mangkat di-Kota) and marrying him first to Inche’ Ayah, daughter 
of Tengku Klana Muda, (who soon died) and then to Inche Sejak, 
daughter of Tengku Raja Amaran. 

Sultan Sulaiman and Daeng Kemboja, the Yang di-jrertuan 
Muda, quarrel. In Siak Raja Buang son of Raja Kechil asked 
Sultan Sulaiman and the Dutch to help him fight his relative Raja 
.'Mam. Daeng Kemboja objected and went to Linggi, leaving Riau 
deserted except for Raja Haji and the Bugis. Raja Alam is defeated 
and Daeng Kemboja gives him boats .so that he can escape to Batu 
Bara. Sultan Sulaiman sends the Yang di-pertuan Kechil (Sultan 
Mansur Shah) of Trengganu and Raja Haji and Daeng Tumik to 
fetch Daeng Kemboja to Riau. Daeng Kemboja hears that the 
Dutch are taking Raja Haji prisoner in Malacca. He sends the 
Raja of Selangor to Tanjong Kling who fetches Raja Haji to Linggi. 
The Yang di-pertuan Kechil and Daeng Tumik attack Linggi and 
drive Daeng Kemboja to Rembau, where he makes a treaty with 
Yang di-pertuan Raja .Mi, the Penghulu and the tribes. Daeng 
Kemboja attacks Malacca, takes Tranquerah and builds a fort at 


*The Tuhfat makes him the son of Daeng Parani not by Tengku Tengah 
but by another wife. 
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Klebang; the Raja of Rembau building a second fort there. They 
take Perenggit, Bukit China, Semabok, Teluk Ketapang. Dutch 
reinforcements from Batavia fail to take the three forts — Raja Alam 
had come from Batu Bara and built a third and Tengku Raja Said 
had brought forces from Selangor. Two or three men carrying yokes 
could not have caried away the shoes and hats of the dead soldiers. 
The Dutch ask for a treaty. Daeng Kemboja goes to Pedas and 
marries Raja Haji to a daughter of Engku Raja Perak. Sultan 
Sulaiman goes to Bunga Raya, Malacca, and summons the Raja of 
Selangor to a conference with the Dutch. Daeng Kemboja with 
his son Raja Indud and with Raja Haji leaves Pedas and goes to 
Selangor. Raja Haji goes to Asahan and buys a sloop. Daeng 
Kemboja and Raja Haji and the Raja of Selangor go to Pedas and 
make a treaty with the Dutch — in a godown outside Tranquerah 
gate. Raja Haji sails to Riau and collects the Bugis whom the 
Yang di-pertuan of Trengganu had driven from Riau to Reteh when 
the Dutch attacked Daeng Kemboja at Linggi; he brings them all 
to Pedas and then returns to Riau sailing up to Sultan Sulaiman’s 
palace under the Malay guns. The Sultan asks which custom 
(adat) Raja Haji wants — that of Marhum Mangkat di-Sungai Baru 
or that of Marhum Mangkat di-Kota. Raja Haji says. “ The 
former as we accepted it on oath.” All the Clangor rajas come to 
Riau and return 20th August 1760 to fetch Daeng Kemboja. 

Sultan Sulaiman wO Shah Alam dies at Riau and Tengku Raja 

di-Baru (=Baroh. JR.^SMB, 1931, p. 31) dies in Selangor and 
is brought to Riau. Sultan Sulaiman is called Marhum Batangan. 
The Yang di-pertuan Muda builds a palace at Pangkalan Rama 
Baru. Raja Haji goes to Linggi and thence is invited to marry Ratu 
Mas the daughter of the Sultan of Jambi and is given the title 
Pengiran Suta Wijaya. Then he goes to Indragiri and marries the 
daughter of the Raja Besar. He settles at Chinaku. 

The Tengku Raja Selangor is installed as ruler with the title 
Sultan Salehu’d-din Shah by the Sultan of Perak at Pangkor and 
later in Selangor in the presence of Perak chiefs. Sultan Abdullah 
of Kedah marries his daughter. 

The Yang di-pertuan Muda (Daeng Kemboja) at Riau pays 
$30,457 being the debt of the late Sultan Sulaiman to the Dutch 
Governor at Malacca for the cost of the attack on Linggi at the 
time of the Siak war. He refuses to help Raja Ismail the son of 
Raja Buang, who has been worsted by the Dutch at Siak, and the 
Bendahara sends the fugitive to Siantan. Engku Puan Daeng 
Tejah full sister of the Yang di-pertuan Muda and wife of the late 
Raja Alam dies at Siak. Raja Alam’s successor. Raja Muhammad 
Ali, is afraid to let the Yang di-pertuan enter Siak. Raja Ismail 
son of Raja Buang, sails down from Trengganu with 60 to lOo' 
boats. Raja Nekara and all the rayat of Singapore. At Singapore 
they meet the Dato’ Penda Sati from Selangor and try to detain him 
But he flees to Riau and informs the Yang di-pertuan Muda, who 
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sails out of Riau and attacks Raja Ismail at Tanah Merah, Singa- 
pore. Suliwatang fetches Raja Haji to Riau. 

Sultan -Ahmad, successor of Sultan Sulaiman dies. 

His younger brother Sultan Mahmud is a child and lives in the 
palace of the Yang di-pertuan Muda (Daeng Kemboja). Daeng 
Kemboja has his own children, Raja Indud and Raja Yusuf, brought 
to Selangor. They are shipwrecked off Malacca but Raja Haji 
recovers all their belongings from Malacca. Raja Haji arranges a 
marriage between Raja Indud and Raja Ibrahim (Tengku Tengah) 
son of the Sultan of Selangor. 

The Sultan of Selangor sails for Kedah. Raja Haji puts in at 
Teluk Pedada off the Perak son and has a son born to him, whom he 

names Raja Jaafar or Raja Laut. He goes to Betangun* | ) 

in Kedah and strife breaks out. The Selangor people capture 
the Betangun fort. The Kedah folk flee to Alor Star, which tails. 
.After the victory the Sultan of Selangor arrives, having stayed in 
Perak to marry the daughter of the Raja Muda of Perak. .After 
the war in Kedah Raja Haji (Pengiran Suta Wijaya) sailed to 

Merbok ( Jy. y'* ) and thence to Bernam, where the Sultan of Selan- 
gor left Dato ku Long * Putera and his wife Engku Ngah. The 
daughter of Dato 'ku Mangku * Putera marries Raja Brahim, 
Tengku Tengah, son of the Sultan of Selangor: Raja Selamah marries 
Raja Pala, another son. Raja Haji sails to Aluntok and thence to 
Alempawah (where he visits the tomb of the Tuan Besar). Then 
he attacks Sukadana. where hearing of the death of Daeng Kemboja 
( 1777 A.D.) he sails to Pahang and gets the Bendahara Dato’ Tun 
.Abdu'l-Majid (JR.\S-MB, 1930, p. 33) to instal him as Raja Muda 
of Riau (1778-17S4 .A.D.). Sultan Mahmud of Riau with Raja 
.Abdu'l-Samad and Dato' Shahbandar Bopeng sail to Pahang to 
greet the new Raja Altida and escort him to Riau. The Raja Muda 
(Raja Haji) builds a palace at Pulau Biram Dewa and one for 
Sultan Alahmud at Sungai Kalang Besar. The Sultan cf Selangor 
dies at Riau and Is succeeded by his son Raja Ibrahim. The new 
Sultan Ibrahim makes his brother (? Pala or Nala) Raja Muda 
of Selangor. 

The Dutch, apparently molested by Raja Haji at Aluar, invest 
Riau. The Sultan of Selangor, and the Penghulu and tribesmen 
of Rembau build a fort at Batang Tiga. whereupon a war with the 
Dutch ensues. The Sultan of Selangor goes to Muar to invite the 
aid of the A’ang di-pertuan Aluda (Raja Haji). Raja Haji comes, 
leaving Sultan Alahmud at Aliiar. Raja Haji builds a fort at Teluk 
Ketapang. .At his order Penda Sati captures Semabok. The Sultan 
of Selangor builds a fort at Batang Tiga (and having at Rembau 
married the grand-daughter of Yang di-pertuan Raja .Alam goes 

* The Tuhjai al-.\d1is corrects the.-e names to Batangan, To’ Engku Lonu 
and To’ Engku Mangku Putra, 
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downstream to Sungai Barn). The Dutch get help from Batavia 
attack and slay Raja Haji. His followers flee to Muar and take 
Sultan Mahmud back to Riau. The Dutch send ships (with Raja 
Muhammad Ali, Sultan of Siak and Sayid Ali) to attack Selangor, 
whose Sultan flees on foot to Bernam, whence he travels with the 
Raja Muda and Sayid Jaafar to Pahang and down-river to Pekan. 
Tengku Raja Empuan and Arong Temujong flee on foot to Perak. 
The Dutch attack Riau, where Raja Ali son of Daeng Kemboja is 
Yang di-pertuan Muda. Raja Ali flees to Sukadana. The Dutch 
pursue and conquer it. Raja Ali flees to Tambelan and thence to 
Siantan. With him is Kraing Tulibeh, a Bugis, husband of Siti 
a daughter of Raja Haji (Marhum Mangkat di-Teluk Ketapang). 

With the help of Pahang the Sultan of Selangor returned to 
his country but for 14 months two Dutch vessels from Malacca 
guarded the mouth of the river and made rice betel and fish very 
dear. Rice was a dollar for 5 gantang. The Dutch make a treaty 
with Selangor. Acheh invokes the aid of Selangor against the 
Orang Dusun. The Raja Muda of Selangor heads an expedition 
and dies at Acheh. 

Now the Dutch had opened a lodge {loji) at Tanjong Pinang. 
With the sanction of Sultan Mahmud the Wilanun sack it. Sultan 
Mahmud retires to Lingga and some of his followers to Bulang. The 
Dutch open a fresh lodge at Tanjong Pinang. Sultan Mahmud 
flees to Pahang and Trengganu where he meets its ruler, his nenda, 
Yang di-pertuan Kechi ’ and asks him to negotiate peace for him 
with the Dutch. This old ruler did nothing. The Sultan of 
Selangor tried but failed. And then the English took over Malacca 
and left Riau to Sultan iMahmud, who entrusted it to Engku Muda, 
Dato’ Temenggong, and lived at Lingga. Raja Ali, the Yang 
di-pertuan Muda, visits Riau and sails for Selangor along with Raja 
Sulaiman and Sayid Muhammad Jambul, Che .'\bdullah son of 
Penda Sati and Haji Mahmud. He sails to Pulau Pinang and 
thence to Lingga. The Sultan of Selangor makes peace between 
the Dutch and the Yang di-pertuan Muda of Riau, Raja .\li. Raja 
Ali fetches his child from Siantan, goes to Langat and then to Muar. 
The Sultan of Selangor marries Tengku Tengah, a daughter of 
Raja Haji. He stays for two years at Lingga trying to settle the 
differences between Bugis and Malays. Then he sails for Selangor, 
not calling at Riau but visiting Raja Ali, the Yang di-pertuan Muda 
at Muar (ascended 1784 d. 1805). Now a Perak embassy had 
gone to Lingga offering the Perak throne to Sultan Mahmud and 
so annoying the Bugis. The Sultan of Selangor therefore attacked 
Perak from Riau— accompanied by his brothers Raja Jaafar and 
Raja Idris, and his sons Rajas Ismail, Muhammad, Hassan and 
Abdullah. On return from this indecisive raid he stationed Raja 
Jaafar and Raja Idris at Klang. 
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ol^lJ <1-C l, jb—i) AiS" A:^ <Ay vAI,. jy jUo] Ol« jU*.iJ AiS” 

J;ao ^b y, o'-' O;^ Oyi bly/Aa, ,- X 

jb— iJ ob ^rS y\ oS" «:- 0 ^“ly" b"'^ by'W^b* OAAa, 0-5" 'Xas'^I... OA.b- 
Ab" b_y3 b'y/-^. y’yi^ y*'' vl*^' s.S;'^' AJy— o.^b-. by 

Journal Malayan Branch [\V)I. X, pt I 



4]^! ^.wj ^-Aw -AiS" j*jA^-JL— ~. I 

1 1 ^^i ^ ^ ' -.....^ O^ ^jLJal — .w i "AS^j J<j^ ^ 

4j Ij ^ jy^ ^7^ t,^***^^ — “^j* ^5^"* — *** ^ ^ ^ ^ ^«^iw !j 

.^1j1 4Xa*^«^ 

o<_l 0^ '^^/rl 4 j‘Ijj 4Juj U -» Of -uSC dU o!-i4_^ 

T ^-* — — -iL* ^,.***__*.» ^ 5 ^ kS)^ (_ 5 ^ 1 - 2 ^ ^-li) aJIwIj ciU 

4 ] ^ V '■-X* i^JCkaaS' 4i.> fl.a.,^ 4L;;^ ^ ^-Ai> 1 - 1. ^ -AAaj 1 

4Jl^,l:>u^^^ cXa f. '*^ ~— ■•' j — -uiC -Aj ^1 ^ 

Cj 1 jJljj ^^^s. (jly ^-Ai> s^S dS^jJ tlr^-2 j ^ O^y ^•A» 


-u5* c^\ la-vS* 


(jlisaL-- 

bV c 


^L:J ) ob^. c-il-AJu 1 4J1 jLj dX* ijl-C4_-l 


(j\fjSJ^ jj^l Ji5* 4 L ^ j Of 0*1 

j f- — -*< O^y ^'"^. y ^-A-L* 

y*, O^-^ ^ O^y y-A» -A*j 1 t.iS*-Al -A__— f ^ 

(jly ou^ y. r ^ o-j 1 ^^^'L*«5' 1.2^ 

<L: — - ^ jly jlj ^ — _jJ ojliCaj jj;) 4jil-i^ ‘i^' A 5 

**' Ajjl t^S ^ L^ 

X^ — - ■^]j ajil u'y /-'", 

ijl aJ^^V I -L — - o^y o^'* o^-*t;^ " ijlj 


kiSAJj •dJL^ jj3 oJC cU j!}S i^_)i yi Jj* / 

jJljj vU— byi jlJ^Sai;^ J}2\j\S^ j2,A' ^ u'-^-i Jf%- ,^V 

^yi^S" Ijc. jIu iAi, Ijli,'! yli ly jjj j lii. c-> I 

^ ^ ^ f o ^ 'liX* 1 , ^ — “'■i 0^-<J »■ — ?^y aIIjLj ‘jiXa S"^) 1 -aJj ^ 

(J-*-^ “" ^ Lf^yT / ^ y. O"'-^ y-’y^^^ ^ (jly^-Aa) -UiC -U^l JJS 4JL» y i 

^ yT^.'^'z ^ (Irr— ' y' 

^1 4X5ijj AiX* JJ 4]JV ol j-y. - 

^1 4i_«j Xfl-i-' v—Xa j] o-AU -AliC) 4Jj]\ ^^Xa OXJ t sl j jX-J Cy^Vj 

y.yj^ *aX:l-' oljj ^-Aw (iry by! ‘'X.L'^-^ 

-aJC -Aj ^1 ^iXa 0*1 -Ai^o y y'"^ * (^Oy y-A» 

JsXJ dXa (jly/-^. C^b-^ -u5^ 4d5"-X5 «, 3^1** y> ^ 

jly^-A» dXa (_5^y-^ O^J sl^ 


y y j ^ -AyiJC* -AIaj 1 


ciXa y**^ 




:A^ly (j^ r;)^ -Aj ^1 dS'-AS O^ ^jC>L- 

1 Of 0^y^t^-'^_ -a 3C. (i5"-A3 O^— ' ijly y-A» 

l-A^j— tiXAJ 3)-AS* OlaL J JV ^y^X— * ij^y y-A» -AA^S" <t^Ji 

^jly y-A» wXa ^jl^,Xlll I — ?ly jLJ cdC^ 4Xy»j L>— jj y > O^y t^-Ai 
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^r 


lT “ 



TA 

IjLo 1 oUJ >— 51 / 


jj 3 OiJ cr^}^ -Uiib U55 ^}y ii^^ 

:>\^ jb XU — -y. j'f /-'“ ^3^ ij^^‘ ^ 

1 , jii,j jj 6 '-*-« — " ^ 


C.'>> 


Jlj2 ^ 0;.l J,J^ ii Ij3^ ^_;3^ jjiJ dp ^ 

ojjtciS'al o'y/-^. 

jJi5L__ ^ j “^1 J 1 ^ / -^. -*" ^' ‘^Pf. ‘^* '^. * ^ ^ 

\iy> ■'^' 'Sp^ ^ ‘—^'y'. '^-' ‘^.y 

i_j|_jj jUj cjI -viS^ z}-^ Lf^ 

q\_J v_jly - 3 ^:^ ‘jy '-^y ij'-*-« — " '-^y 

_j\_j liS^j:^ Oil <^ 1-2 p )3^^ df Ijy ■Q^) 

Y ^. 4 JJI— *5” (jy ^ tly^^ — ^ >jy^^ — 

•ijl^l lOu-^i — ***S* ^ly 

j\.JaJ j~^ o'y/-** Jj'^ a"^ } ^y . — “‘f <^1 

j' ,. I , — jy JidC i-iU jy;jl -»l jJljJ tii* yP idS^M^ iJ^“P 

j^»^a j —I ijl y ^ I— j-sV^ Xj^ 

^Jjl ^ j^j i tiU ij-UA 0^1 ^ycj j 1^!^ *y. yy. ^ P^3^ 

oi 1 Oy^ ^ 0^1 ^ jy^jtA tjlUl -uiC 

j_^ j'y /•’* iP^ tiS'iUi' j_,V ^V 44 ]) jj5 viU 

^yj OA^ ^y. /. I Osiw ^y,f, p^ ^ T" ) Oy 

i 5 _)j Jy aUjIj oy '^_1 d’'-'^ 

(_^U -uS” ijtj °3’./. '-^y iil» ol-^ “ y ij 

y\^p a)j!V ^liS" y'v viiCiJ |J_,J oiCcly jy ^ jlyyoi ^^):> Oil 

jlyyjw AiiC 1-0 d^^ ^ y^ y oy 0 ^-^=^! — -ciC yljCcy^S* ^ 5 - 4jj 
-VS^J ->JC 1.0 ^JjS'Ua OU CjI lAili_^ jCi jX^liy jS'ljlsu y “OjlV * ,_5>=i' 

y ViCcy ,_5jJ _;y)^ <Oj:^ly jy jjCi OU jl-^ i Oi l dP'^ P^p^ jl 

yy oly^"^ — -- OU O^s-AS" -uiC ^L.*5* aI^V ylV 

y liCcy * ^yp yy jlyy-*» -UjC 1-0 Ijl^, ^* " ■.■ 1 * jy ^y*.>)^ jl Ul 

jSS -dS” p%S jy jly y-o O;. 1 61_)ljej li^y- jLj 

j£j IjAij j±S Ijlol j-^>.y 1^^, lo. jly Jjjs -oC 

jly/-^. '^.' l^^l (Jl-2-3 jlial — -, jlyyji, -uiC 

l^lil j^_t..y IjUj. P^ AS’Mi JIS oS’iLS’ ajyy jy ^j£:iL__- 

jjcM- jlyyjA JlS" oio Iji ^\p <!bl ^ jly ^ ^:s.C 
^U l-oL^ viS'y- jly OU o._l ji^_ly l^U lor jS") eS'itJ' 

jy tiU j.-^lS’ Oi l Ijlol jJljj eU 0.1 j^l y Uiy-. 

y; y,) ‘j'-^ j^b ojy— <Lo— j,^ -OjlV eS'M. j...£. 

Journal Malayan Branch [Vol. X, pt. I, 



VY 


-Atf wU ^ ^ '“^ ui^ j>^ 

jli \2y» dS'oi — **' /"^„ 

^\ ^\i — -* (j^ y. fjv ^ ^ — ' 

ij\y ^A» 4 -Ua Q.U-J c 3 -^^ 

aSs «! ^jb\i ^^4^ (3* **J^V i^j -:}^ — ' — **'/. 3^ 

')i\^S ^IV ^ — -* ^ 

0^1^ 3^ 

c-j l^Ui ojliC^ *^5^ (_y^-^ ^ ^ ^J% Cj^ 3^-^ fr 

jJS C*^ y ^SiXa Ojy^ 0^^ ^ d^l^SS -\a5* ^ 3^ 

i.fi3 13 AIa— *-* 1 ^ -i^S" ^ (j^ ^ L»3 o^liC^ L^U idS C.^ i ^ 

^ 13 ^ ^_L_— jly ^ji._ Jj-i 1 ^; 5 liU 

o^VjCis 4 j;lj ^ (j^ u^y ^-A» ^Lo o* i 

41 ^H a (jjflj jV> til* ^ l^-iS" jjjCj t_ 5 j\A* <1)^ til* tl)^"^ 4 — " ®y 

(jl^ Ai ^1 i^ J3 (%^-^ C0*^^\y O^ 

4jljl*j til* ^^aL* y^ ii^ U *0^V C.*i i O^"^ ajliC^ O^-^ (J^^“"^ 

^ 135 * I (jly i,fi^ cili 

^1 ^ ^V ■‘^ jj^.5^ c)y 3-’'^ 

aI^jI^* o 3 A)iu— < i c3^ ^ X 

<U^1^ oy 3;*^ j 3>^-^'^ 

O^y j 3 -^ ^ (.,/ 3 ^-*-' o^-^ “Q^ ) -Vj tiS'-vj 

^ ^ I*-*-) o^ tiS^As 3^-^ o^ ^ -i ^.l*j 1#— I 3^ 

aIIjI (J*^^ o^Vj jSCw ^ ^5^ aIwIj tiS*^l* c-^"^ ^ 

^^^ 1 — ' ^ 33 ^ t/'V 3 ^y. u^. *^3 0 ^' ^ 




33 J ^3 o^ 

«^w < 


3^-5 O-iCc^ y\ -* ^tSjS ^ <>lS 


V 


^ 3^y. O*^. OA^I aIjJ-S^ til* aU^I* 3^ 

( 3 "^ '-'j — ' **^ aJajIj 3 ^ )y^ c-> 1 ^ 

3-'^ ^ f c^l Aly 1-uL^ a)^! 3jui tiUl^Usj ^ a^^V <i^^U 
3ly ^5^"/ 3^-^ — ^ '^3 (3^-3^ 

cJlj aJ^Lj til* oj_ 1 3^y/-^„ ^y- tr 

(il* cx 1 aL: — - a!^W til* #Ji5 — -» All — - c^ \ 3^j^/ 3^' ^^ 4 -”* y:P 

^‘‘ ^ Jtj l*~— *■■ 3 ^^ — “* 3 ^-^ aIJ 3 .». ^ )y^ 

3ly ^Ai) 3^-^ 3^y 3^-i 3^ -Uji clS^os 

^^^^ 3 l 5 C-< juij 1 3 ^-^ Aa^\ — *- -Ajj! ti-S* j 5 ^ 3 **.*^ *y o^lSC^ 3 y 

aIsuIa 3^ 1*^ til* ^^il* C-^cly -aJC 3 ^^ ^jS>Ui 3 ^^aXsJ Jv» 

y -^ -3Ci O^A a 3C» A^ til« 1 3 ^ A*i^ ^ 
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4 j. J 1 Oj_I O^y (_^_J-^ ®-^J — ^ 

jyi^tL_-*j / 

y . \ ^ ^ . .V .. . . \ e' \ \x^ 1 '•• C • - 

h. 

<j ^ * 0^1 o j ^ w ^ LxS* *■ ^JLj 


Ltla <.i 5 Cj ^ L-S* *Uj ifiCo ^ 1 * 5 " < 1 ^V 
< 1 ' * ■ O -Ail ^1 I l—AAij 

o'-i 


•A 5 j^ -Ao.^ ^jL*S" ^ J 


Cr" 


<^« ilr^-^^ O^ -Aj ^1 tjS 

S' aLJ L.- a S ' U cl'^^ — ^ O^-A )a^ J ^>Aw 

(dS'^U (J*^ '•^ ^ 0 ^ ^ (j^-^ 

(j^-i ^ ^ aJIaI <i»ilA (jy 


o^_ CT^. '^. — ^ — **' (_s^ -Uj>ta ^J]^ 

<J^\ <-ll* 

Oj— ' ( 3 l->* (_^ ''^ jl A-g jL 

^ y^ <l 3 Ay> Oj 3 ij^y y~^.. l)^ > 4 . 1 “ — 

“^. ‘^'•^ /r^ cr'^^/. 

AJil <tSjA jIa (^/.^ ‘^>^/. 

j '-3 o'-^ — ^ ^liS* ^ jl^ Ij^ 

oV/-^. '^‘;*^ ^r— '' (^>^" 

^ 7 *-*^. ^y^f. ir^ j^US* ‘U-X 

^xJL-J' o>^J — -' ;Sku ^ jiS* til. ^ <)i jj^ 

Ol;b:l ^ 1 ^. xy ^Iaa <^/y OU 41 ::, 1 ^ 

yJib ^jUtl* ^ 3^1 ^ 

. K jH' . . . . 

Jt 


t'; '^. ' lt'^ J-'^' <l«Jl O}^ ii.; 

y,) |Jbj !j^ 


- ^ - w ^J■ 

jjl.3 Of y_j ‘'^' oj 


oU v_ity_ jU o'— J oj.^ o'j Ub^C-- J" j,y^_ yj 

< 1^1 Jf Ubj.<_-. eU J«b;_ fAilj Jj 5 4 i;i^ ei, ol l;l:i 5 .C__j 
-Oi'lj Of Sf'r ^J/ ^ *^'^J>. Of ^ o'y fJA eU 

f.'^f. '^* ; 3 ^-^ 0 '-A '—Sly j'y '-^J* o'y /-'» 


^)y 4 X«J 


ii-l* o, 1 


/-'" C/^ y^ y ^'■J^J^y_ 
j]^ >*V jJjiS' 


jIjJ: 

oly^;^-^^ >^/ t}^ '^.' '^y 

CJ^/"'/^ lt^ — ^ :i.'j ■^' o^^ ■^. “'^i' eU oi 

J>_) <'t O"'-* J^Oj o'-'-j ^ O)^ — - o'_y*S |.lj 

o\.jai_ o'y f-j^ OX. 





f--> Of t-^j eU o'-^—i i3a; 

^ . y' . ^ . . .,». 


oS'fu^ -OuSil^ Of Jy^* o'-Ai - y 


*^L5^ ^ 

oly/-u o I 4ij j ^ 

^yj eu ojj_ <d:o_- 0.1 o'j^- O-^Jv ‘^•'■^ yis <!bLo- l^U, " 

•y/ ^yi e?iU <LlUf oyi o!y 
Journal Malayan Branch [Vol. X pt I 



^ \j ^ y V j^S '"^ ^ ^ <>-jy j> 1^1^ 1 wii* 

Jy <U:s^i LtU - ^Lxib ttL j^>_l '^'/ 

^ L.^ <0*> 1 ^ ^ ^ iS^ ^ C/"^ -^iS" ^ ‘H ^ 7* 

■ 0 ^ ^ yi ^S* ^ **' O^y ^•Aii 1 •A^wj 

^\.*^ O^y ji'J« -AdC -*--^ I 

' O^y ^ k --^ ' y ^L*j _*-< 

tjy jly (dfjks <dS^!>L^ "O^V tils 

^1.^ ^y -'-AL3 o^A o^y -AAib 1 Ad 

-^ - ^' 1 A3 *0^1 A ^ *»i») tJ^y C»A« j y»^ ^ > I ^ ^ ^ 

A*.^t 1 T V.*-*** ^AwJ ^V:S ^yisS *0^^V (jly ^A» o^yy^“^ 

\jy» O^y ^ <S)^ '— j j-' ijIa O^y 

^ l.«^ ,^ii.4 — — iA13 o^liC^ ojy^A o -i CAJ-w i— jy y y 

,yiM— ' (jly^Aw iji.« O) 1 *0 jA-i <iA3l^ <3^ ^■‘*^ '^* 

(JAI^ <'^5 oi^l jXiC 

i.iL« oj 1 aLa« ^*— J ^ i^aa* ^j*i*> o^y /•**’ 

(*^./'' ‘-'5y>^ cy^ ^ c^.'^ viS'H' ^JCiJ **3y'V 

jly^Ai 4.^« ol L?^'^ bV / y^ <ljbyj* <iU 

^liAi ^\*S' ^'L-e-S* 4ju5lcly» 3y ^»y^!)L-- 

AI^sj 1 0 ^ y AA^ 1 A3 (il4 t3^A^ ^ I J ft-i 7^ ^ ' Aj J 1 1^- - t^C ,." 

<L; U— 'a 4' o'y/Ai_ ^ y ^ ^ •^\:S *-yL;:> 

ryy o^— ' ^ ^ ^■’- * *•' (J^ 3^y^Aw (jlj ;fijlA5* » yU J 

3^^-jyv* O^y ^Aw_ '.iU els'll.* — *" Lx^^l 

ctU ojI Yt^I^ ‘Ou*^:j 4Ju_— Ai 

o^y^Aw_ 5^-^ w*^^ — ^^y. y^ ^ (wy."^^ 3^y/-*Ai 

C’^' ' — ^^y, oy As^^ ^If. 

^ ^ ^ ^ O^ly ^ ''^ / 

JlIS' oy ^Arry — <]1 a1 ^1a aXj "^y^. 0;^ ^ 

y ^ Jy ^ ^ cr^„ U A Oy- ^IaS" *y)j O^;^ J U 

3lyy*A»_ aJoI a ^ ^_U. — - sA-) Iaj- o^yj/Ai ^ ^ILiiiA 

31 y ^Ai ^_^'jA J4 a YU— y ^\j>- aI* O^A YL-^ 3^1 (3y^** »;; ^ 

<!a...^ oy^ ^-^y o^y/Aw (^y-^ o^a oy ^^aS* ►yj o i Ai5" ^JIaa '-il4 

^JS a>- oj ^ ^ 3^a 4*31*.*^ oy ^ j\ 

.'0«^ jy Atr^y ^-•t^ o3a Oy ^ClL_— 1a 
o^--' <’3::ly eU 

\5Ca; ctU O 1 A5 o /y A^ O^a AaLaS' f^A A*^ — 1 C-* I Iam ijly ;JAju ' 4ji 
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W— aAliCj -V I 1 — LliC) 4 ] jJ t" ■< 1 ^ A \ a \ ^^^5- 

T ^-* — **'/. /_'^/. -v^ c*> 1 ^^lij 0^' 

^1 <L^£.« — -» t— U C-* t Ol"^^ %J^ J*"^, ^-V» -X-jC -Uiij t J _;^.3 

•■^-^. (_^V o^; C^J^. vj^— -'I Cjy j)^ (j^ •^sXj viU jjljj 

.(jl-i^ j-w u^iC -uij I ^jL: — — 1 y 

JjA j\.ial^ 0 >_t -VliC J^l jJC <Lj U -- viU ^ySj] 

O^ S:5^„" '^j — ^ O^ ' — vdU 

«;>?* y.j r'*-^ 'jj* jjcliL— jly/Ai, idS'.vj LiU j;_, 

'^-' 1>_-^ O^J— Jj£i( , j)y ^j| ^ 

jU-l^ -dC a: 4 .J ,_jdCa> ^1^1 ^1; Ai' j5Ca; |-U_^ ajC -ui I eU 

aJC_ -v^l ob olyV-v» ^Ij- I jlLU, ^)jj 

^ Ijj. — , jly- ^i^i ^ Vb 

o'j jjcM- ^bi Ijj , o'rV^. 

•Ot-at - 

z}} 6^'^/ *^y. ■/ viU <^| 

oj,V^. jjJl JiS" ^ 

r.J 0^/-= S=S-)-= <^''i tLo dU .jl-ig .‘- =•_; 

j,> 5 )^ Obla.^ ol JiS’ bj^ ciU ijJbj o;_i Jfr 

’-^.^ '^’i' '^.1 Ji^" jJV ^-j^b vil. 

aIjIV iiU O.J JiS" 0}5 bo. bly^-vi d. c-l -vSjj 

Oj5d ^Ijd" ^-b o^- IaU. J JiT 

'^r o'y/-^. J>‘^ vl-^ j-^ oUj O.J ^b i 

a. O.J -diu- o-lY^l^ OtjU. JU 

viU 0.1 05^^ ^_-uS' ^C-r J.>. o^ yj •UJUi' oj5 ^.vi 

eu Vt/j ^1 v_il^. jd- y_^ vijS" .dS'iU jiS" Jj 5 -Oi-b 
ih. '^-’ y-J S=S;^ -^V. oly>-Vs. 4)^1 

<3^ 0'^-^ '^d;! Jj\yy ^ ;_5|^ JijVljS":! 

^v.' 01 yV-*“ ^ Ol 4i ol^ Ol 

^!b4i ,^LCiiY‘y-|:s o^ ^:LS .f)L. by ^ 1 ^ a;^, 

^[t- ^ ^>^-' ‘^'f Jt^. ob ,j£>u 

(y-Vjj ;jc>'- uly/Ji Jjj eU ul-»4_l o. i ^ 

jly/ai el. obV. cr'> O-J (^05 ^bj jS", — , oi.) ^ ^ 

5^"^' — ■ '^r -*^^1 eToi o5ei^ jy ^yX— 

<!^V d. o,.l JO oi^- oy,^. <)j^. eu Jj 

'^.' y-'. ^ viiCe ^-L5' 4 ; 

Jottrnal Malayan Branch [Vol. X pt I 



rr 


li'* tJj 


- 0;_) 0_j^ jy 

.c*i 

yv >iU o'-J <sf^ (J'-^-^ 6^^/ — '-‘f ^ ‘^'' 

^1 lit. jlj.j i 0*_l liU <14] 1 

oly/-v* jij ijy l:5^“.J ow- - o'/^ 

i_5l^ (_y^L£jjl ^ Ot-=' ^ ^ " 

cr^ ^;V ®>r-" o'^ “y./^ /.'^/ C"** f^'^ 

jj5 ^1 jlj ^Us (jyVi* Oj* tj^ 

f.'^ f. ijy^.' in^ h^ ’i^' r^/^- 

jly o^ ^y.T^ J '^y ij‘..'^^ 

(_j^V jl-2 Ij^ 3^^ 3^«I ijlj ^ “ 

Jl*- Jjc:!— jly /-^. rU -y liTyy O;— uy 0.1 

^ 4jui.»__ cU ijl-'-j — ^ i«j j-^ /■■'^ f. ‘y./*'^ i!)U I — sl_y .2^ ^y.j^ 

^yc^L-j o^y 3^"^ 0.1 ‘Sj^ y ^ *^ »~ * * y 

y\i« lyLjT Oy*. _5 ^3 ^ ^i5*-^ CT*"^ yyC^L-5* <l*' U-^ ^jyj 

^yO-.l I^V <c y^l -OiJ 1 ij£i f.^ <J^ yycM—S” JL-'l* 

jly yjoa I '3-^ 3^' 3^ '3^ '3^ ijbtcy; 3.^ J£J 

. , . . . 4 < • . . . ._ I . .' Vi 


J -ui" 


j*U — ' 


jl^ oj Jji 

1 y:5 V^ ^1; r^ -uij 1 jy ^'^.>3 '^y~^ 

tviU 0^ iv-iljj 0^*2 — “' ^) ^ 

ijl jLj — - <S^V — -* 

(jly ^Li* A3 oj\j J vi^ \j o^\jL*-o^ 

0» 1 A3^j ^ <Xi*S (jl^^)^— ■ 

ciU ^ ^ C*t^ AJ^ (j^ 

Jjly ^Ai> ^l— O j \ oj^ — *^“^. AaS" jjljj 

T-J \SP ^jr^ cr!.-^ (^. '-^r 

(^L«A3 cA^ oJiy^ Ijy 

^V 0» 1 — —.3 ^ ^ — ‘^y 

y,j^ 0^7?^ ‘^'* J 

^ \Sy^ 1^..'^'^ vJ^ '7 

Ij^ T-)^ 1-5 7^ *} ^\ 

JciC ->■'- g' ) jAAo (dj^ ^4*j*-* d^y ^Aw 

J vdi"^ <1*5"^ dj^ Awo-Ma^ ^1; dl-2 ‘OaXcI^ 

4ju ^LiS* ‘^'JV O) J aJC 


aJa— » LflS” y7'y 


y^'y 

-'.3 d?5 ^ 

r ; J' 

7. 7 r 

L 3 j 


»[mS 
dl y^ '•^ 

.UtAjj 


^U jlJ,j_0 y , Jbj 


^ { 

j!y ^-*a A ^Isj J 

jb jJC XU— .y OJy^ -V^y , - 

jjjC kiS" y- U 35 A^y. 3-U-j--' ’y 

^ y y ' 
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^ AliC 0^"^ f O^ ^ - j "* 

^Uw jOj— ' X^. 5 ^” ® 5 ^ 'Q}j -Uai I 

^ J^~ (^^ /• ^ ^ J — ^ ^ O^y jSX^ -uiC JcSi^ ! (j^ 

jjaj \ oIj o^ — — ^ <» 

JjIj I^aS" Al^S" lj\jo 1 tiL» 1.2^ ^Aw tT_-9^l4a ^ 


jy o^ ol^;::^ ^ _ 5 f.; jJl^^ oU <— §)^_ ttU JIa^ ^ alC A:Ji; ) 

Aiflj 1 )3 al* I^^4 (jl^^Am AliC <!l^Uej j) 

Aj )1 ^^4^ C^ l-iy» 0 * 5 ^ /Ai eU o> 1 J:.A^ 3jAl ^ 1 ^ AUj t 

IjAS" AAj 1 I^IaJ 1 <j^V Oj — - o' j '-3 — - O'y /Ai. 

oiS’ <bj«'y^, 05 I — - jlyyai eU 0.1 tl;;.-A ot 

jj^MA ^'-A o^ly jjci^ — - (jly ^4i_ -OyV liU jly yai. jJC 

Ojl ;jc^ o'y/A o::^ y.j ,J'-5.2 <UiCi: jjl ^l;*l A*i;l j'j 
O^ bj- oty/-^_ Jjj ^ jjiiLi' — , <L: — , J, ^ JWA - 0 y_Vj. 

Oj! — -" (j'y /-'* •'b — - Oj — - o'A^ u,"''" - 

jJljj oA '— ■5^ ij^ i_5Ue< j Cjy- '~^ . . C 

jjc^ o'y/A i^jJ <Li^ -U; '•^\y ^V 

oj— jl^eU oA^ ^5^ ‘ 0 ;—. ^ai ^/;i' ^_V^, ^V 
Y)^ <Jbl ^U bai .^-j J— L. J^b i 

t->i ^ — “ '^‘ “ '^. ' ®'>A »^"j qU 

j[^_) oj_- o' A* c- 1 ^ v^- ^ ^to j 

ota4_j;- jcLA ,^ 1, — . o>i.' bU oU »_il^ ^oj 


<J-^ ^r’ j;‘'3::^>- 0^^ *X^j, o^ o^ o'^ eu 

(>‘^'/ O^'-r f i^'A 0.1 tjbJl o;u jASL^ 

C"^ ^ c-J ai jJljj eu Tlj:i_,jl A- ^ 

aI^V eu O’-.-A o“'jr^"/ jlo 0,5 ^b, <, / O. 0.1 

O^iCaJj A^ >^_1 — . o-J /b, fn. J\S JU.^ 


I 


o': 


Ji L* (j^ aJ 


^ A 


;>>?A 4,_jV bU o 


- bU O..I ^.aA pU^_ ^-u £ ji_ ^ 

JL<A yv ^ <b_. ^ 

VljS” bU VljA bi-A ^jiSS jj^- 

jJlA <b_-.U oy y»'/ bAA- bU VIjS” ^ j Ay j j!v eU ^Ji 

^ A.-^r 4io_-. b>.-25« >'V bU O. I <^}^ ij-^—’ 

»y. oA— ' Vl^ ^ JA jSCo- bta 0,1 J5C_ 

^jcM—. b'y/ai_ bU o._t aj_,j bl-A AM, oJb o. 1 ^yoC 

ta 
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v\ 






<!L-^ 

l^^l**— -<J j>^ dla - ijj.^ Of 

(jAi* ^^l o* 1 -xiS" Ijlpt) ^\ o^^f ^■^*■■*>1 *0^1 


— ' Of 1 


u. 


jp ^ ^^iCi ^/t* O"*^ ^ O"^ .-^ ^--j jJl-^ 0^^ ^jly^-u» 

of* 1 iiXa Of — ^-^13 *■ y 1 J 

Ijy Jly fjA^ ij}^ i_jjU* ^V }• jS ^1 ,J^ 


y 'yr 

xj r^'-^ 


i Ctut 1 y j jjl^^ jl ^^j[j ^•Aw L^^-?"^ 

U 0^ 4 ]^ ^ \ jtS aJI^I ^,„„i^l^eJLS fiA Of 1-3^ ^-A» tiLa 

* y> I J ^ ^ ji Of l 5^ •A_L__*-' lA-liCj ^3^*^ 

^j\jb <l|j| Oj^ *C Ij ^ ^f f ^ ^ <L^_— 

of 4JilA^ ^1; 6>*l/ij^Ai<L ^V uyJ-jt— 1 ^1^ 0X» y Ol^L:;S* 

^Jp ajp ^2 of iy^ (3t^. X J 

OXa ^“1^^—' <Ll— i f^j^\jJl>j\S C->^-^ O^^' f’^ 

tiU pyS 

0X» pyp )J;Vj. ; . » ». .^1 

T ^ a** y /-^ /• Oy '"^ 

o^ ^ tSf ot"^^ X-) jJ^'aS' -(La yv 


jlj Jj-^l ^1; -UAj‘ 1 IjLf o\yfJa>^ 

•-U>- (liLa (jL*-JL— ' ijl la l III,*- ^«A» o^^-— ' j5Cx; LtU 

^jLiaL— > -uiC -U^^" ^aw fS jf> -A.->-l (jliaL- - 

L#.— > of ^ ^L i-a L— ( W La f A^sia 1 

iiL* xiC IJAj ^ (jly^Aw -U->-| (jLx— 1 ^Moj 




,sdLa 


yjVjS ^^^.C.0— ’ ^ I^LjT * 

jl-3 f'^ of — “' ^ jf of 

^ ^ V »i5"^La Y ^Xxf I 3 Y L^ OXa Vi^CS^ ji of^ 1 

j^La-S" (j —L* oljljj o>_l ^^-*5" 

c^\ 0,1 l^aS* Y^l; 0\a J]j^ — 

oS'AS ^f tj,^ o^y * 'jy O^— ' 

jiS (jljj by‘\) '^j— '-^— 'Ji: ^*; 'j'-^ Z-^j 

ojiiC^ o^— *** ^ ^ 

0,1 jJIjj /. s^^.} ‘^>— ^ — _ <ij 

jU o'-2 0>*'/ ij'-= '^J 6'j->^ ^} (>■' 0^^ 
liU ^ '^_' O';^/ ■*^->'^ (-?“■' — " ^ — " ir:^ * ^ 

j\j^ ‘iij u ^ — " ^ ^.jc^L—i” <!/.V^ jjj — - o'^ 
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^ ^ ^ 4 Ij jj (.di* 4 .^a\ i 

^ (jl.4^ — *- ^ 0^-^ >Sj^ ^ I.*. 

j>^ 4)jl o^j— ij idS^iU us'^ 4jUjlx 

IpcXX) vd\^ — » ^ ^ jS -UiC] AaS* ~ . I l-al ^ ,. ,t 

*ylx jlj U ^ *' ^ ** " * ‘jy ^■^>* Ajly 

<—J/. O^ ^ '^■‘ ■ '■' 

^ y» J'j- ^\ ^jSC^ Y o'-A J'^ 

jSC— tj)^ AdU IjUj ejl 4 LoI I-axL j i^jXi^S'aiS' I ^ f^^/* 

J«X jiS” 0"^-^ a^;^.'’.-= 0-»^ ^5^" T^ylj jb 

(j^-*-t^. '-y ij‘i^ ‘'^ 

'^1 ^ r^/“ f -"^ ' ^ jI ^iXj- 

0^^';^. «yb o'-5 

4axj dU j|j4i jy_ I 4j b J’jj “'^^1 c-jl^Lf ^ I sL— 

O^ )X^ Ol^/-'*_ bb 0 j_I j*5>-_;< 0^' 411x5" 4i5l. l> Ijy fj\y 

4iJL^jjix I l-CL j (iU c- t i2;>_A^0/_ ijy C>i«l O^J y 

Uj_y^ jJV 4Xa;b (jjs I-^Ia j dU qs1»\S dX^ ^U 4L5. . iiS%S 

yyj dXd 4)y dX^- C-.I cy^y^ ^U b^ ^j)^- Jji,^ yjjj AlX 
oj» i^z ^b o^' Jx»— -' c.'-» *^y i*J a"b ‘=-^' 

jL; y jS Jax* jjb 4)jl 4 J 1 dX^ ^j:> ^-Ij 

ojj — -“ cr^y. “' — ^y* Vd — -' O;^ b^ 6'y y-**. 4)^1 j 

ilrb*^ (^/ IjUax. ajjIj 4)^1 o^j_-j dU j|j^ — i '-*^.j j>cj d5v!.i,^ 
o'y/-**. Jjx erb-^ y.V_^, -1 ^1; 4)^V dU ol 4 I 7 . 

0^^ dX- ^_,X ^ 4_U1 j dU OU >-Jt^ y ji Oliij^X ^Jy 

dX^x oXi. <,xj_^ Oj5 jjb ^ 1 ^ jl^A-^^i — ,1 4 ^- ^ 1 ^ 

J-U4> jf )j^ o'y/-^_ ^ ob v_jL oly/Ji aX:, aJjI 

Jjx dU <ai;__ 4b__ cy ] -dC jJi) jyi jjS ojlj ^ p d,X^ '^'y. 
db ^I^XS'^^yb — - 4b^ dX;^^ -0x5^1^ oly /4i 

|J)jx ij' -^'>A>" ^b “ jjl-^ J -b ^ 

*^ ^ *** ^ *-<L* ’‘7*^ “' a^y. ^ “Q^J 

jJI-aX o.X£l^. IxM o'r/-^. Jj^ 4XX3 — . ^-1j ojXb OjlX 

u-V ‘^yr t3-^ ob. d5C l Jax* dXL_„ 

^Jb^ ^1 4JL_^ dX^ ^y. ^yy dXi4__ 4biU ol 

y/ iJx^by. oy by 0ly/-'i di. 0.1 4ix — , ■ ‘Jyxl y ^ 

tjj^ O'-'x. I^Ur yyy oy ^\ j 4 J y, 1 (_^u ^ j;^-UX 

ylXi/ jp ^-Ix ■^]y j;l Jy*— 1 4)ax,i (j-u j| eb 
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r^'-^.-^ r*^ <J-' li^j 

c>> 1 *—91 ») ji-o — *** ^^jjS^sS — *** 

^-Xj jjl y JSJ^ '^ )'} "* ^ ^ 'wXa O-ftj 1 j*^ ^ O lJ^ 5^ ^"Ait lII* 

'- A.g: _/C^ -AIAj ) lAAiC' AAdj j ^-AJ.# 

Y^"“;C^j^ w oislja -ujC aIjI 


X* >:> 


;-^ c.'’. 


r> ■A.*-^' 


1 y tiiCj 4 Lj*c1>- ^ 


— t. 


d^“; 


^\_Ji^ ^ '^J ^ 43i)-U£ (jliaL— ' 

-aaJC) 1 Cj^^ <Lf y^ O' 1 ^1a.£ tjlJal— ' y^ ^ 

^IjLX jliai— di« ^y diCj Oj J ^ ‘^* 1,5^ ^ /"^ 


0> I Ac O^-^ ^ ^ ^ ^ y ^ ^S* 0^"^ Aiiij 1 j 

jU-wiJ *-w1j jb *"^5^ *4.5^^ 0^i5*l^ \^y 

\ y^ 0^* y^ ioi1a.£ ’ ‘^Ljt oj 1 j^h-aX— j t-aj 

^Lj o 1 -aI^o y y<-<^S . (jly ^-A ri <c^ 

oi.»l .j-^^ ^ 0^ 

jly^-Vw aJ^I ^'U jJU a!^ oi«l o^-^ 

a] l>- *)l 1-L^ ^jl-lai— — ' -AAiC AAiLi 1 1 ^acM ^ 

Oil yy AJyV 4ii* oUJ jJw d^ *<\jS 

y y^ oJ« — ' — **' -3il-A^ 0^-^=*-^ -' a,Hj 1 (il* 

-Ai5* aIijs^^ 0>^J ^ 0^*A^ — O^ fjy oi^l iiiC* Yl^ aJI^I 

3)^ aji1-a*c ^^l..i -^l — ' wla c.^ 1 -AiiC) *aa.^ 1 aJ^I y ^ ^^pL* w (3^^ ^i-Ai* 

oU ^-A? ,J'-^-= Al5>fl^ el- ^oaS' aA; aJJI^ 

^cc^i—' y-^ •A*^ ^ dS j^. V— I- ^ ^ VwkS" alJ ijy^ ^ '.il- 

jliaL- el- y- y ^^cM— yyyj^ is^~ 


^CsT -AA^ 1 e^-A5 ^ -ujC -aa_^ ) %y^ f '^y <oii-A*c 

L jj^i^ -^!-a^ ^ ^ ^ '^w'^ 

iSj'^ aUI*^ ijy jy -'^ — *-' y."^^ -ujC 

d\: ± , ^aji^ 3*^^ ^ i*"^'^. " e*-^*-^ j3i1-a^ 3^Aai — -# 1 jLj 

3 ^ ^--fl! aJaI IcL j O’^A* *- 3^y^J*A5s^ -aIS' 

o> 1 aJlo-*-' lft3^ 3r y d^>^ O' ^ 3^*^ T''^ iil-A-x 3^ ^l- " ■*** AjL*jtA>- *) el- 

el* 'J^ eiCj jaJC 1 » — jjli- 3>^ s 

<Li^ eU o 1 <3 — ^ — -- 3V /"^ *^^5^ el- 3 '-a^ — ^ aj^^ 5 — - 

y yj ^ 3^-3 31-a^ 3 ^Aal— ijy^^ t^l:^! <XyA^ eU 3^1 ^ 

-j-MC'i — -. 3ly/-‘4. Jj-3 
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^ ^ sly ^L^J ^ ^S* 

l-Aj y>- ^jjl ^^jl <lj 05 ^ 5 ^^-^ 

ciU oj I 1-vj js^ (_^ui5* ^j^l l^lj -s — *" /*“ ^Ijj -»\^j tiU 

l-Ajys- l^Ldf y ^ f-^ f- O-^-^ ^IX^y liy* oly jS^^ 

Ij j J V C^ 1 liy* (jly ji-^ i^3^ y ^ ‘U-wl*— O 1 -S ^1^ ^^57 

1 i£5*A3 'f !“• — --'y J i 7 - 1^ ^jCaj 1-Vj j>- 

iy y (Ja;^ O 5 S l- 2 y* oly/-** '7^1 u’..'^ '*^ j^-^-J— • 

j^s; liL. jSsS iJy_Jy. (_ 5 ^^>'j. '7-1 o*y—l^ f'j O^LCisj jU-,t 

^ if^J^ t- *?. / f_) <Jj^ ) 3 ^ 0 f^ ^1; 

I — l^lS'ay— . jlj 1 — iS'lfoy— . 'Ijjli O'! (_ 5 =?^ 

y^i; ‘dijyj til* ._lS’lS’ ey liiCy ijiUcl* »>;-’ C-<l ^Ju dU 

Oyia^ oLlaL- <]yl « ^y_*-j dl* c*^ 1 oU i sl y jLj ^ C5.1 _> i",. ) 

O; 1 ^ ^ 1 ; ^ <Li^ <lx_ c'-' ^JyJV dU Cy_) <b- 

^Ij dU 0 j_I ijyj (_y;-»=y l—SjU* <!y!V dU ^..■yC' 

dU o> 1 < 1 : — - (_r^ y 1 _) -diCj aii 1 j csr^ •') yl jy j j jy 

jl^ -iJC -Uijl ^S\ U'-i’J — -. -dyl jiS jVj Oy^J J^ly y5U7 

'S^ -Jl-sj jy '^y — - o'y;:®* y oy 

<dl»y.y jyS y Oy— - o'y:^ |JU j o) oU ;_Jly 

;^yu-ly AjyJV di. Ju^ <k_ ^ 

“<15jyj dU ^ ^ Oii; | 

f ijyr^';-^"' r'''''.7'^ dy-’ oy — - o'y^ dU o i 61_,lx;) 

d'^ y-^ ^'y ^ If d-OSL-^ ^L jlj 

•^y.f. y-’’^ JyT^*;-^'^ ‘^5’ si^^-y d^y— d'y^ dU < 4 J| jy j, ^ 

Vly^J “djjyj jyj ^5^y Oy ■ o'y:^ dl, 0;J -CL; Vl/ji 

-diXij jb 0.1 Olyas' aJjI AiS" ^ jjy “^yy*- »yy— - ^ 1 : ^ 

JL-i" j\ <1a — . yy£:)L-v T^\j S^ O^ldfy <L-^^_^y eU -1^1 

yCi- dU 0.1 O'y^'l dU ._5l^ dU y ^ bj. oly-yJAa el. 

db U'-^— d O.J Ji ij} diily Oyi:;.! yyil 

0.1 <bo yCilj yyC^U .Olj) Ij 4 , , 3 ^ jly yji ^yi JiS" 

dys ^'y y-^' dL. 3^ yioS" 35'>l^y 3yi Jly ^ 4 % <1^1 

JlyyAa yyC>L— . ^1^, y<iJ <'yjy dL 3 yi ^yC; ^]jS 3 y„b cX^ly 

3yJ jly^yAi. .Oyl dSodj OyJ yy2>L^ ^ly ^ dL cy| Js y|j_j 

^ aJ" ^CyyJj Oy— yjcM— oly."y-»» ^;^^ a) 1 ^b. , M Ul 

3 CJ Oy— yyM-S" o5^ly Of — - oly7 ySAi dU c^ ) ^1^^ 
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o-^ oj£ jty eU ^C; 1^ oiS" ,>C;^ 

o cSi. OOC yl^-^ ^Oc 1^:5 ^1 <!y 

— o'j 


L#^* 

(3-^^ Cj^^ C-SjiA o-^ 






o-^ c.* 1 






dl. 




y cri-^ 'r': — “ o-Ac o>_I cXa« ^f~}'‘ -'^ ^ o-d <J^) 

^A tAj-"-^ r?^r* A- A b^>— /. - 

y— *’. ■^" ^ — - <i. - ilrfr^/ A 

o'j o^liCis jlj a^LCal •■yb ob _,}£>( — _ fj^ dU o. I 3; -ui” 

•d; ^jc>( — - ^ ^Yy -dj A'A? — ^ ‘r'-^ 

(A-^ jA dl.2 y^ <!yd y dl. ^^-yA < 1^»- ... 

dU Cyl /i- yL_-^_ CrA— AA 

o._t 05 jjbj Cyl }>_J »_y-Uo5 ^ ^^lo*y dy!V 

ijc^ Oj ^\j oJC 0:aJ ! Oyyy* “J*?* d^ yy o'y /OA di. 

“dy ^jcX — - ^"b Tlj=£^j' iljd^ jy£X — _ yO; 

OjS Oyi^Jy* jiC db ([yAj' <y.-^ XJ (•J'"'^ O 

•dy-y U^j yy Oly/-» ^yJ>-3 ^ Oj— do y y_^ ^loS” <d5__u 

ojj CyiSCy. jX_- jlj 6>.> jjCif 

*jy ^ dA^ — - d^id — -. db yw. o'y/OA i_Jjli. diCu 

JjlJCj Xf^j)\ J> o'j ^J^ ^1; olj ;j£M ^l_, yCi; OaS" dJy 

<d^ ljO.<A d-Cy yib- dbl db jV5Af O I ^j>^l jjC__ jjcX - 

bj’ yy o'y/OA^ db (yyA?. dl-5 y ^b 

dyy dyv db oJy- do- 0.1 y dl. LT^ X -^5' 

aoL. db o*X_^ bj ^lyr o_,yy oy yb <C.^OU obJL_- jlJd - 

^o)y,/ dbi <b I db y :)b jb (yyAr. AC — . ^1 obi" 0^x5" 


^ w .. V. W 

oLJ_ ^1^ jSa- oi5 yy d'rV-A. Jjj db jy oA J_^y J)^ J, :^U 
'■=r ^b ■djr*?* i/y >"^1^ ^)j yCi- jlj ^jiX- 

Yb-y oX o^,J di'ol d^l ^^X^oy-o oy^A.o oX Oii) Oy- j._/^4 

■^/A'/. by bXyX Yj:!^ db oljO^ o:^ by. ^1^ AAy^ tA y 
d; (VdX_ yj._L jb YljoE^y oy- jyoX 


-d I (J' • 


d-,' Cf.-^ '-^r d'y'y-A. J}^ djolA. O.) Y^l_, AA— db o'o^— d 

J. u^,y Oy- ;jcXX dy Vy jy J yCs; jij ^ 

o) dIjoS'Y-l; db ^jSXX do^ by_ o) jy dXly- ^ L o'j ^^XC- 

d-,' ^b' yiOoOU ^ly jly- dl. ^ rj.1 ^;yAA- db 

dbJ— ' d'-bu. yy Ajj xj d.;y_-. di:b db oX 

^V d; by ^b dy.' d“'- dXb ojj__ Jb .u-d OO 
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n 


'^J — - '-^.^ 




cs^f. 


l' 'f^rb 


c^ \ i^'AA -\w )-x^ ^ (^T j<.*^jj\ 

_— (j)^ y ‘^>*^ “'■^ ^ 

I^Vskj j) o*> ) *3 y 

tiU o> 1 iy..“^ ^ ^ — **'/ h^.y. ^ ^ 

^iiu iiU (jlA^ — ^ — -I 4 )j: — < o^ly_ (jly 

jlj — -* ijlj 2^1^'^— — ^J^ ^ 

^ y*^ y O^ 0^^ ‘■^ ^ t^l^Lx*! u- 5 !^_ 

J£.i ySj._ Oj5 j>y^ ^Ij ^ ^ ^5::^ oJ — - 'il\fS <b 

^^\jS ‘Oljl ^ ^^3 {ST^ ^^3 *0^V iiU 

^ 4]^^ lII* o>* 1 '^- " ■■' ^ tii* d«~ — ' 

1 ^^3 O^-^ '^^3 (J — h-ttia C-i* 1 

2 02 ^ y. J y liCc^ (jljj^ 4 i <J^1 a^y — ^ 4 » y 

a] ^ V y S ^ (^1 y 0^“^ ^ ^ ■ » 1-dj ^ aJ^I j^Csl i ^-As* 

(J***^*^. ^ cj^"^ — y_) (*^^”^. i^j**y % T ^3^ 1 — “* '*'*^ 

"Q^ ) aA ft . „ .X Aij (jxjjS ^L-ft.^ 0^j^.A 

(^1 aUjjj 'iU o>_t jjft..^ j> (3^1 ij^ — “ (3®^ ^ ->jj| jli ^J^‘•x^S 0)1 

OjJ ^jy>- ^1; yk 'iU Oj_I 3 ;,-u 5’ lij* j'y /Ji jii, 

TL— -'_;> y ^ a!^ Vy, j>^.' — - %y JjS y / l3-U* A\,L„ ..-y 

'i^yr ^ ^'; y^ J‘..-^ J^-'^' ‘l 5?^' ‘y jrb u^-^ 

ola lay* oyl^^ ijla oy ola ^ljJ« — - 3^a cij - yU -y y ^ 

C,b 5^ Ji"^ ‘j'-^ ->5^^'^ — ^ y — “ >j'-A laysti j-Ai-.g i 

f.'^f. “9 'j'^ y^J h'^/ _,y£M—. Jp y_Vy ^yp- 

y.} r^'-^ o — z'-> y^ ‘^ ; °> — ' y_y cr-^ 

ck"^ dS'^A, (jAi* y.'^ Ola y>_M* OU jlA^ 

“^yr Or^/.'^' 0^-^ '^' (sOOt-ub dU o;l yp- ^1^ j5C«: 
Oly/-**. Jj-a jO — -I 3CJ ^ftcliily O^'"^ is ^ — “ liJCii® ojI 
jly yJi i^j^a ^*l ^y 1.5^^^ j-'y *y. Va Aly^Ly til») ^ 
^dCi* ayyf* ■^r'y, Oy*-^^. 3 ^ iy^ ^ 3 j y^" AJlL A.^ Cjjx-x yal 

Aiy ftiU jly yji Jyj I_}jli. o^I-aS" *i.Cu o>J yx 3 - ^|_, ^ 

J-Uj* o'a 3>_l ^"la ^l_, O-AA^ >-51 0-1 Ol-AoS' ^ jly _^ai Jjj 
i_ 5 jU- ( 3 -AA* — - 3^1 li^Vj ol yj>- rlj y^ Ay — _ du y ^ 335 

^-|j (i-CrU Abl tiU >_jjli* ki 50 'J jU ojy__ aJU j 50 )y ^p o.L^ 
O'y^H '-Ol jr'y y^ J-^. O'y-' /-A», Jya A;;y eU 3^:^ ^_iiU. 


ft^l-o Oj 1 


^). 


O'-' yy^ ^ly 
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\ 0 

dia Oj 1 ^ Q Oj I ^ Ij'^tj j, 

ij^ 1-^ j ''^ 1 i cS ^ y (Irc^ — ^ J* 

o*-^^ ^a y *^“'- "* 1.^^ 0^3^ ^-*» aJLoJ ^ J ^iXa 

t^P ^// u^5*- cA::^*' — **' ^ 

i }^ — ^ 0^-5 yr^j o^y i^P ^ )j^ 

JjjC -VJ-^S^ AsS* ^J^ jj Vi. “ P* ^ (J'^^“~**' 

jSl — - ‘OwJL.a^ (J^ ^ y\^ ^L-a-S" yv 

(j-jaT yy^j lSj-^ ^ 

yV C-J ^ tJ ySjj Ai\; Ij O^ 0 ^-^ 2 ^-U 1 77 Ija,^ 

^j5dj ctU ^AJ 5^1 -Uii ) ^j^■^ 

c5'!iA^»^ ^ ijiy 

^_^V.».*. d »< 'fc.-A-a 1 A , I. ■! l^l>tj ji ^La _^1 Aj J y j 

' yS-^ oflljCi? a<^M— • 1 3 o N ,. *-» 1 f-J c__— ' IXkx 

^'AA ^,cA!)L-f jJljj Toy o^A — *" »^ylj 

JjlyyAa <A^*^ T*^ f Aa-S' j^ASA ^Lo 

/****. o^y y*^. 0^-^ iaaI) ^ tj^*^ ^ *^’^"* — **' /***’ 

^a^lAj J 'A-) I iS '~” * I^a ^.—^ILS* jfiJ I y ■** (jlj 

;/>L_-- ^^, 3 ! ^LC. o'J jp*^ 7'*j o (^ ^ y) y **--^ ( ) aU 

C-J_ 1 Ai^O ^,J<X*^ t^Aij Ij^a ijly^AAju J-aJ ^ <LJ L^-a-S” 1 ^ ^ 

ijlj ^ \y} iiP“ ^ 4jA3\.jai^j ^Jy j^lyyAtt* ^^P '^* 

i_'y JjA» I A_Lfij 1 ^J1J '^J'^ ^ (3^^ O^A 77 ^^’ 

AAXS' jjAA Yd. ji idS y>^ jl vjy \.S*P~ d^-^ '-jd '_' 1 — ■ ‘‘Jl.il 

7*1^ aJC AAfiJ I ^,j:^ . Ijja ^ly yAio ^.a — — <L: --* aJC 

i_5^^ '‘^ d^„*’'^ *^1.5^^ r^ /t”- ^ ^ A^AJ 1 

d^-^ — **' 0^-4 — ""^ d^yy-^ d^"^ — **'^ 

O^j^A \ oy — -> i..->y> — ' d^^ ^ "T" d 

y y^ »aIa y A JjyJAj | ^*1 ^ ^^Xa I ^y-^A^d" ^^yLa-w AJLj 

^ 0 J wCa OJ I "d- *- ^ y ^ V ^1 y ^ \.aJ Ajb *0 oAj 1 ^ila 

^ Oj I ^^-aJ — dj dla ^y^i__— 'J d. ,,■>** dy d^a L.jl^ yAij 

_/ aSd ^A:; Yd — y (^f-AjS” da^ cddly ^'y Ijaa ^jlyyAi 

^*yj ^ d dd dya oyisds oy eyl^C^ tjlo ^'ly— d ^ dd 

^^-Sly Ad> dd (__,*-'A^^ A'*'^' ^ y^jila A- *- 7- ly y^jSj ^d 

*^ dd ^lyJy — — dya J)lyy5Aii J^A 'id ^y^Jd 0> ’ OdJ 

^►dj ly^ Y ly^ <'dl ijd ly'^ y '-jy — ^ A*d ^ i!M-a5* <JAX£ly i^yjj 1 

\£j o^ — - '-A.y“ ‘'•'y;^.*'. A« o_l J;'-* 
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jb o._i ^ ^'j ^ z}^ r^ 

';jxS y^^^fS Jj\j!V <Wi OjiAJ ‘^* '^// ^ Ij}'' 

Of 'ir j'y'r^-** Jj-^ '^■’ ’->^’ 
c^_\ b^\ c-r- z}j ^'rM 

op jb L^ <i^ <U^^oJ ^P Oi-^ 

eU jJj\ ol -^. cr^f '^-' 

P^P oU (-J Tl^ -Ob) a. d5'>L5' /ib d5;r il/' 

jjU a. oS%J <)L:^— bS’ibi’ ^iiU Ojf ‘^‘“ ‘^•' 

^b <a a. c-i \j^ V^' ‘^-' 

J55 <../ oy.y. a >:>l ^p 0-.-^ t^p 5 CiL-^ o// ^iv }J^ 

'^y.f. Of Jr*; C.’^ ay/-^. Jj-= <!y4— -J a ^saS'j 

A.jS’ jb =y_- b^' 

^ y..j ^\j o^ by o'y /■*% J)^ »J5— -:■ a j^.uS' ^ U y._, 

c^j._ a a-^4^ ‘^* '^.' ^ ‘^’ Of o^f ^ 0X1/ 

j,J^ oSfy <01 ^'i' oXpS u'j br7 '^y. ‘•^ ‘'^' Of 

afy -01 Of ’■yb — ' ^ if^ Jf •yb — - a J3p 

CjU aiy j'-2 b^y^ aOl o'y/-^. Jp a. ^i\jS »yj 

^“b Of ^'; a* a^O j>c;l 'jp ^"b Of -O — - ^ 1 ; y^' a Cyl 

J,-xS by o'y/J* JjJ f^ ^'b (ja ' 6'j-^ ^'; a* \p, yU jp 

-Oyj y a* - a -u^ u ijyLj I j^i_j a« oi ^_sjj 

<^';5 <" an b a^ Cr.l Olj-^ -cSy Aijl j!y^jOT_ 1^-5^ 

jiy^^ a* oj ia_jj a ac -uiui^^bi* 

<V) i^_XoXm ^ o» l-b** b^ -vj jia« of by 

a a« ^,yfS j ^ oXp bb <^_ ^ ^jr^ Oy y oy^^^^^ob 

._ oS%« ijp ^oi Jf <Unb a^ 0>_1 p^jS cXcly by (jly jSJSi b 
1 oy aa ^j'0‘, ^ op^, 

^ ij — ojj—~‘ ^ a;)^ ^~*” b a,k f 

Lu?- ^oXfX jb jy^y CJj “ b)"*^ >iXpS (jb J-^-Oj — “< Ij-aS^ 

. , r-< 1 oy aCj <^> yS” a <b5i^ ^jyyi ^pfX — -* a« ^ y^u (^Las ^jb 

<0ba a tylyy -^y- -a “a' OV*-* (jX\ ^y* (_Pb: ^1 y Oir a 
hJIjI ya yU_— a O.J Oy'-Oy— - ‘^’j) jb ^yl ^V Vlyay 

a« (V^ja jXio Oi l ,yiO kjij-'a aa la^ ^yi ^ fS^'(\ yXJ^ 
oJC JJ jl <' ^ ja b— a j-^0*;y jy; |J;J JjJ y 63^ o'y f->^, 

jb J_,J ^j^y. ^ty' o.-p |Jb jlj ^1^ 
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\T 


oIj <)| jji el- ^^Cii ^j^- 

1^^ jl" rS-vi ,Je .eOl-ei -.5. _. i-.u •,.; ii. i -i 


1>.-^ 'z^'. <!5-'V oy I-J jAl^i eJC -eCS" <!.l 

bk^. Z*5r Of y^_ o\y }J^_ eu'c. I 

oU; — - 6^ )jLj jXy,- oU: jle oly /-^- ^'>=r 

c-l -O; <ul;j ^ e>^v e'j op' jp, 

ji u^ yliep u'y/-^. 61 j y./ op£ly p el. 

Oy-.^ ijo* pS'Ui. y, ^ y eU o I <1- 


yCi: <di>-L .2 el. oj 4z y^ ^l i.,C 


yX r 

lyU/pir 

eU ^'P” j) ^ ^yyj- 


Cb T 

jlppji pj X 

eU eS'MP” i. <1- - i sC - • i ^ 

e"'-*— ’ — el-^ '-Vy ijl — . y_Vy_ 

el. eiilP e'y/-^. eypl a. ei'iUj <1^^ 

ei':>u ^- 1 ^ jip .^-1 oS-A-i ._i.<i-j joj. y<i- 

op <i;lpP' eU ^ .IMP pi yU p- Oyi ^ 

^1-3 ob' ‘yi^' e'>Uj (j-e^ p; )jy. jl^ p4i 

olyVP eU ^.eP p ciy by- e'y/p Jyj. =yP plr* 

o I J5P- pP .yliCii 01 j ^-lyJy- el^ P^U p ^liP .’y*. 
e-y- pi Oyl ;yiM- Ol-P <jlj) op p>U p.l 

yp Jp e;ey Op ely-p Jyj el. P,^ c-b pi. P ^ILP ,pi_l 
^ . '^r: p' pb Jj ol ^ ^|_, ^p pi, OIP ^y£M__ 

<y:^,l op leJy <!y| -uio;^ pi pu 4l bL- 

b e T. b ’’V’'*^ f 

b =■ “P rl*- b<' -t'S, 

a. yy ^ pi,, ^1 o^ip 

p’ ^ Ip y'yb ^ p Oy»lp op^yl y 

oj <lo .! PM- p- ^ 1 ^ ^pp:^ ^ ^ ^ 

y^- Ob pPpy ^PV eU ,e- .1^ 0y*ip .yU ^y PV a. 

^ y yXi; a. Pyl pp <LJp Op yycM- py.! ^P_ I 

^ ^ V — . . ., ? M . I • I _ • I t » >'.>>» ^ 

bU. 


'ej 


yytA- ^yyl o^yl 

tM— 


>'ia_ OP 


Oyi^ 


c'y A" ^"'jrV Pp bb^ Jp <'Py, 

Jy* ypM . yy.l p__ y^y l^j T ly^ 'J 1 J | O^y.. 

^r— ' P ®y. p lyj jl •Oi-I:! op eS'M. ^yji p el. .yU^ b ^jji^ 
rp <'bl op e,Vy jby 0)3 .p Oly-p.^^ Ob ^ps ob ^"yL_- 
p Vp pu p Oy^ aO vtyy^ <lbl Ob y-,. Ob yjp oU 
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\ r 


JC£ 1 , 


J “" '— .Jr^° j^'A~S oa£| ji _ 
o'- ilO jl'i oy o^lSCis ^ilj J)j ^UJl-Lx Oj 1 jl. JcS] 

H’ ■^* (^' rr' a-"'/- 05 UJU5 

/r^* o.<il^, ^^'u* Ji j^\ 05 JIj JIjVI^_, Jy^ ^jV» 

r-/ UjS -^ \ Ol« o;_l os_,:i 0 ;.-^" 

C-l iyy» OJ ^y J^l 03 Jb ,j~^ U 03 o'y/Oi 

o^ J oly^oi viU c-t ol^j o^ “^yr 

0- — “'t ^,' — -< jto ojC OOai) IjL/ ^ ^ LjJ 

JL^ 0.1 JOX, aJIjI ^l. Ji jb J Ji 

0 .>L- jtj Jo obi Ji ^b—l 03 J ^,5 ^ ^jJ 

aJjS IjJ 05 V 5 — .J JjOil ^ liU O! ^jJ J._JuJ ^Syy o-J Ji 

J^yjj el. 035— .0:: ^Vl^.j J^y 

Jl^Vbl-^ Jy ^jl* (j-i. <:-y: Ji Ijjj ^l^)!^. ijb yij 1 j* ^ <!j) 

01 - oliCi^ <bi_ Jji o'y/oi eu i>u- 05 ob 

o'o ^Sj o<i- jXSyA Jc ^_b by o'>;/-^. oXi. 

01- jlo__i. UyJ" ^ b ^l;^_ ^i; yQj jj\ ^ 

jljJy-Oi Jj':yU siU yj Jl^ 0_1 <b___ Jjcil 

055 '0.. Jly-yioi, Jo eU o_l ol;U;l ^JJ <JbU eU by 

<1; o/. o<i. -j^y 1^ ^ ^1^ i.u 

^.£3 by jly-yoi J^^ ylV ol ^ ^ ^j>L^ 

J oU oly Ob y^l ‘^1 by OMi" Jb. , 

^Ij jXi- 01. o;.l <1; JU -il^/jl^ Oji ^1 ^ vLlIy 

J,J OU Jl 04 _i u';U J; y^i- j;l .^1 j:,y__t j . , _ 

y Jj O'-J >— ’'/ O'-O ol. V OoS^ O S U ■ C ■, i \ <" ■ I 1 

C^-’^ ’^r o'y/oi 

ou <tl >^l ^1, 0,0 jS" 0 ,., ,0>0 Jyi oOb oL o I 

J[S l.J l;bjl y / JLO oOy Oyi by Oly/Ai, J j:, eU o 1 <Lo- 

0*M-.y ol. ^yoO o^ 'b -OyL- 01, Y;iJ,l"b.« M - ; .■■• ! 

Jvia olyJ05;_ Jjj 


XJ by j'y^oi. 


JI 


jO't j';Oy 

r/ // J -.' t’y. <-'>J 01 . 0,1 e£_ , 

e,C^ y^ <Oy oy= JUJ_- 01 - Ob^e Oly ^ 

cA' '^r o'y /oi J.:, <.b Jy J ^ J OU eS'M. Ijjf 







Si;- 


Oy by 01yyoi_ Jjo ol. o 


tl\^b t'.- Jj o' 


jCiJ^J -053.^ Ol- o_t o.!.yO-l j;) ^ 4 , JOl5'''<li'/o , ? . or 

^y-O. r^.Oy ^ J, yO OU O 1 y, U . jO ^b 
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eU ^ jjsb 45 j!j oy»b a"'/- r-,/- •/>* -*> 

c''^’. jj^ ^ ^ CA-^ ^ ^ •*! 

.jj*b <!j 3 jJ 43^1 4J 

Ijq 


y./ Jj}^ oGty oly/4i, JjIjI J. 


1^ 


I q -LlJCi 1 < 




'{a J3 




;4 


r. o; ■ 




^ ‘^Sj^ l^*Aj 1 

ojs ' 5 ^ <;U^4ilU ^ ^1^4 c-._) iyyt 4j jIj ^ ^ 

4^5" )jj. ^\j ^!_, 1 ^ .yij oj* -^. ‘^* brr^^' 

'}r— ^«=r o,J Syq 45 ^ JC^- x^ o-^ 

jlj ^'j5 xJC jU 0_^4 I 45 . ^\j lib <>4^Mi 45 y yj" ^!l ■ < 

•O'-st "di-Cj 0 -^^q 0._1 bj. o'y /-V» Jqj -Ojit 4 s 


tk* (4"'/. 0‘Vjq/ j}5 4 I j. ) O^li olS" qib c-.LC> 



— - Ub J 4 . tjj* 4 ) 5^1 qib 

^b_j- ^l_, vii, o_t Jji iX.-^ J>_j jJ'jJ /. ijj*b 

r'^ ^jqq j^U ■0)'—. jj jytb o'V../ 4j Jlvr qjili^^ 

s,U >jj*b “'—'J k _ «^_^J — ^ 5^^ x* ^q jb ^ 

ck- <Jqi— ^Jy. ^1 ol y^4 ^J\^X. \ |q^ ^.^bl 

qiU Ol JO ^ Xs^ li, ^ J^ ^ ^.CiiCiL- -Uil^ 

•J. 5 I ^b^ pi '^r okM 

cr-' Ay. o-k ^L-'V'p Jii" pU vip cXiq xJC l^ljj 


I 


~. ‘r’r" ■’/>* qj'-= sj vl,4»’q oV'j.^ 

.o«w^ jJU X j3 

-kC ^ 4^4 'f^— '/ ^ •;.; Jp |Jlx 4 ^ o. I (^U 45 Oj 54 l Jjq^,^— - 

jl4 J s, bxl ub oy p44, qyb Ti.b^q 0.1 

■ — - ^4 vjb jk/k. o'- 'jt *"'4 

r-^ q>' o'-’ r ’ q>' o'4 pc JJ Jb 4;^ „ I •;; 


-i bx I 

ij\^ 2 — -li ^,; Jlj lj„ ^ 
pj 1 2 ^ U 5-ji» 1 , ij j P 1 j 


‘^'*4 — -’/ ■’k .5-*'^" -o — . ^1, pb p_ jmS” bj- t:I; j;l o'4 b-jP" 


p, 0!.'< <1^43 I 5^ Xi 0^4 pv bj. J'y/X» Jp J4. I ^l. 45 p.541 
x; Xb oO ^1. o'-o^ <bo o'j^k PU— 4 X j;| 4 ^ 4 . 

'^‘ -' 3 -* P« py jP P -0^ l.j X! o. I 5 ^ 

■ 40 b 01 4J.' ■* ■ ■ /■ 


•J; 

'^y' 


S). 


to ^ ^1 I ^ 

>1 O > y . - y 
i.5^ ■^1^ 4^ 


'y-^ 45 jP'i^xIS' pj5 bjq P' 


q>k. o'j^ jj ^4»b X* JI4 

*'/' -'; x^' '0,1 xp j,U 4ir ot4 p^5 
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C»* 5 ^i 4]^ ^ j^ ® 

(Ir^y. ( 3 ^-^ lJ^ ^ ^ (.iU 0*1 

^ J^^S \^ ^ ^ ^ O-fi^ 1 ^ ^ ^*-J 1 j^ yj o 3 1 J V 1 ^ 

C/**^. U^"^- t-/^ O"^-^ y-^’’ ^ '>S)^ 

0^1 ® ^ \S)^ 

U ^V: ai y\Q.^ Jp ■AI^Cj " o ^ J 1 A.W *'^>tj 1 (jl J 1 >Aj J tiiia 

'-^ 1 -aI 

(jV-.»— * ^J« y\^£-y \Sj-^ Jj^ ^-A-- ^ fjl-^ 1 -Aj J 

y_^ f„'^ f. '^■* 0^5"^ ^5^-^ — *-' ^V ^1-'* (jl-^ 

oV^ Jy ^j\a> jfJ cl 3 :: * - crt-^ ^J>^ ^3 %/ <Lo-- 


c 3 ^I'ti-s-ji' AXJL^ di« 0*1 J/ -^ 5 * J3 

t'^-— ^VJ Vl^^ -u^ — - -Sr^^ u^ ty 

U jJ jlj jo — . jJU 03 ol-i Jlj — 1 


ijlj 0^1 ij5;b» 03 Jl^ ^ ^ly \Sj^ "*^3; u^../..’^ 


*~ ^il« 0 »j 1 ( 2 /* ^ 


>=r 


(0 y^«>^ 

^ 15 ” IjJj jt'jU' 5 ^ r?*'/.' ‘i^' o^' ^-j’ '^' ^ CS^^ 

L» oj*'^ -** aA^Mi ^J«. (jO ■'* ^ )^} ^■■; i,-^ |JL« 

kij* L?^* fr ®/!^ ul* 

kjW'O. (Jj* o^lOOj'i. y__^C--lS’l.-Ji 5 o'* LT;^ ' jb l^ J 


^r 


XJ oiCj 05 o 


cw» ^\i) ol jb j)^’ ^oi,_ ol ijb ^ 


yr oj ol jb jy^ PJ OJ o>L’ xi jb oO^b 


oi" 

j:'; o'* ^ ‘^1 j;' oal a^i <u;)j el, o'xj—i o.J O*--^ 
C:^'^ Jy. 'aS;^^ (O-^. b^ -** o'* x-' ^;',» x* (_^JlCs,^ o^i 

^x*' "^'y' “'^y r^. o'* J::^ c-^^j' o'j^"/ <"*' OU U jy-bjO" ol 
JaL" J 1 ^«I X jyc%S ■^b.CcI^ jj 5 lj«. jly ^5^ eu 0,1 ilrf,-'^ o'* 
o'* >*ij X ^^ !| 05 o'* p^’aa jiy, o'* 

^ 0 j*^“ 05 o'* oy*b > 0 j 5 ^ (O^'b— ' y?./— '^rr '^.' 

C.b o^ o^/-'* Oj* ‘j'y '^* '^_' ^j* o’ ■'^ 

^b 'y “ ’■Oj'o o'* ^raJ-j'lX^ ^ Ob Ijja ^ ^ O'* 0»Ja, 
j: o'* '/•‘OO .ylj j;! y 1 ';*>—/. J^lo^ 

o'rM o'* ^'e' _^', / o^- o'* ob ^^"ob 

f-.;' S: 5 > -« AO ^yaX ^o yVy o-Cfiiy ^ 4)1^) eb 
-^. x.l a^L- ^ ay-i, 

‘^.-' ^x*-^ y’V o'^'i.b' ^V 0.1 oJC aJbi el. o'xt-i. l^j. 0'/ /oi 
o'y/x,. 01. O.J ^.oO ^,,o^ oX. Jj 5 e.Ol o'* ^XilbT oX' 
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ri; — ^ o'-3 AS ^li J_,U <l j5 - jJS 

tiU O; 1 (V-ui” ,_iJl A5 Jtj jH»b liiC^ (»r^ c,*"'/-* 
<!Ij1 oIj ^j- jIjj (Ir^ '-^-5 

As ijlj j_f*b oi»l < 1 ^ ^ >n /*“ ^ 0 ^^ U‘V^^ aIT 

■O^L j eU ^;_,Xli’ iiU o'-2 (“/>“ ^j>. 1 ^* As U Jy»l; 

0 ^~» o'-2 gs^bi o^j <lib aI ...;! ij^\ji 

oU_JiJ ^L. o'-3 ijt-s |.J ^U ujl 


-0U:5C£1, 


^1 b'j o'-i>— U) uU —.5.1 S^J— u':5 

/. iJjJ O;.-^ -' Jr/r— ^ ■^ 5 =:- ^.' -*» u-;/ 

■J 5 S IjjAlS" 0 > I yliCiy ^jii” I^L— T jly ^Ai; ^ aJC 

^ J^- lib 5 AS 3 a 5 A^l aI OIa ,-/« ^>' 5 . ^_,U 

-UjC 

<-5^ < 1 —?, 


^ aI ci\4 l^\j JS ^1 < 1 )^ 1 ^ 


^ 4^ •A.liC) 


*'/ 

VacU^ jjj AiiC iii« a: a! :^^J ^C ^ ..,... ^A cJaU* Ai liU JLtf 

aX, viX. .IaUa ,aU JIa ^U jJlA.A Jjii^ cjL^ VjXx 

h..^ '^3’./. dr; 

J i sL^aij 


(d:i5L__ lib aX aa^J (iXAi (.li. J|j, A Cjy f li-C r* J,bX_ •‘^- 
j^l vjIa 


dr* 

' 1 a^ ^ I j aX 


- - . . ’r' 

IjAS A.a^ jlj a^^Ia^ J3 JIa ^l.Ja. 

li^A .ylA j;! lAyi ^J__ jij j;) j.vXa o 5 i- 

<3^’ d-*^ (>■ o'j d- c:*'’ ‘y’-" tX’ I* — d-^' ‘j'j 

oIa A^ ^1a j; jIa d)U^ ^ ^I^A I^U j'^j3 ^ 

dly/Ai oj^A o\.Li_ aX ^ oI (^U Ai ^Ia! 

os/ Oa:I 0 ;,I fi; AlS" ^)aI lib d'-M-^ VU— <0 |a) u/a, ', 

J^A o^LS" ^Ali. di”' r ';W- lir" 'r 'a -oy ^X»;j-a d^AlX j^a 
l;A) jXilf aX iITas aIjI (//a-A Ij;A ij* 0.1 (_^b AS 
03 "^ 1_,a1 ^I^, I^L^aX <'o.J As (j's (.JaIa* |j;lA 05 ^ I lib d'^^M 
iXr. ^ Ai o. ) ^ .A oXaIj aX <Ha 1 lib d^XX y S j, \y 

UaA^ .y-lA <>^^1 (_,^b. jXa- d’'A ^ 05. .y A^l aJ dllj 

Xv ^ — _ jij oXL— lO; I .jIa I^Uf y XcyX ^! l . , X d ^ d^ 
.ylA j.lA lii. <'0 ) (_^U JS db » X aX dX^ I^AA .ylA 
lib <Jo I Ai db J. X aX dX^.^ ^Lb oy- IjUaa 

J' 


iX 


db Ia. 


/-V. LT^f. X.' — ' Xa d'!j '^1 db ^u d'lj ‘^-i 

jX — . <'o! a. dlA-c bji..; pb^ o/b d'A ^biXjJV 

d-^' 3^^ '-^/, •*Xi5 d'A j.ly d'A (_^'y rj;' 
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A 


^jU-Mj^ ^ jlj A»»t« da ^ j^_) -^3 (_,f‘*r^ l 5 ;^ 

cdal “n'^ v_JiUa 1 ^\ j 4 )^) o^j 

*/^* S;5-';iU oO* ^i;Ua3 jlj JI^VI|^_, ^^y 

jly^OS da Oj_1 ^P if_-^ da '—^1 ljy»b jb Oa 1 

aX_ -uil jjli -'^. J-il “Ojl 0^/'-= r-^ 

‘j'-^ ty 0'-3 ^ ^ jb b^a ^ jlj 

S>U oA« ^ o-^ 05 o._l o:^ o^)^_ da ol <k_- jiC_ 

oJb <Lja_ do j._')lj. jJi ^j)V da O.J 4 ; J 5 , 05 

o;j 1 ^0 jATy oJC da j\yJ a£ yv ^5— b^da— oiS" 

c:’j t'?- H/. sijo jdi" b^ oiy/d. -dC 

r^'--= 'j^. 'j'^J-/. -^. sijbx i_il^ <b 4oa ^ b o'o » 

(?) -O-a^ Of l^_b b'o o^ly ^)j'd. l^dl bb 0.1 

JdJ o5Cc)^ jjJ bj. jly ^Oi jb ^ b'y oJC da j)V 

%/ — “ dr oJC <)bl da jiL. 4 ]^) ^;;5Cc^_b 5 .^ 

ji-VbU^ u^y. isS;^ crd ,bl -« dCl 4 i; pij o5 jlj ^,...,-L 

ob j_,l* 4 jj 5 j,;! o._l j.; jCl3Ciu oJC OU 4 )Ij 1 d. 
J5L<45' jio tjbj-y, 1^0 OriC 4)jl 

cd'r- f>.j- •i-J oj>p 05 4)bl da 0.1 5 ^ 05 olio d.> 0^1 


^ .(^ 1 . 5 ) (j^l7 dSC-j <0^ 

<y/ cSi\j. Of o'y/-*- J;^ i5;0 d.-^ bjl ol .\yj. . 

d" r^*'/.' c*'’ •^’ dr / -d 4 !^) j/£^ b f\Q:pS 

jiC_-a a_il^. Jb ^ d do O^lo^ d blo ^\3 d olo by. ^Ia_^ 
^1 05 Olo ^a-b dd 4.>al^ ^ 

4!btd. oI.A 4-^ ^ yij 05 Ol ^ad oial Jb 

0.1 o-Va 05 4!bl da J 05 o.,l j;lj::£d^ 'oJC 

o/ol ddr— Of cd— d- do ^ ^ dliCd 

ob oU_i Jj. 4 ! jl 1^0 05 ybd/ ^p Oj^ ^ dl-Cdr dl 

dCo,. Oja^ 4 !j 1V da 0._l A*ai^ JUT ol^O d.->-^ bb ^ .. ■; lu 05 

4Ai-b da 0.1 jp ppj Vl^o A.,J Ydd do Vlbd Jv 

oi-o J). ‘lO o.u. ytap ^ cai'.^i ji, 

'-' •/■ J'^^ Jr. 00— 4 al O 01 Jl 

ay-b O-^ d r-. dy/Oi oX da 0.1 05 , od 

4 .- ^ ^ 

'O^ o 1 y/- 5 i.. Aa;l oiS bUd__ d-U_aa oX 41^1 Jy/^ 
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Y 


xiC <0^1 ALil ^Xsj^-Ua jlji ^Aa. 

CT^' o '-2 ol *1 J'Y/ u '-2 y'^f 

^ Aj j)j |-^ ^Jj, |j_,Lf-. Ai Jb ^Vlj 0.1 o^-y- 

' r^^- "y Jt ' j «il<^ ^ 4 jJL^tiU o. ) jj a» 5 ^c-«w»- 
|JL — - ^ (_r^. ^Vb o>*^ 

^Ij <ii« 0.1 if_-^ T: cr*:r*^ O'j^' 

A^ ut-5 OjfiJ 'yb o'j *yb 4)j) y liCcy ^ byJ 

V — -/ '^_' — - o'j -Ujt. ^Ij jb I^U jb ilAj 

L.'^y. s.?^^ O*^. Jj'^ j~>, o'y/-^. Jjj »}\S 

y .‘yb jb .^1 ^-Ii el. ul-^ o. I Syy* jj*L- aI 

■Vy*-’'-^ if u'j OL^yiA^ jb yliCiyA lylAA, •ylj <)^| 
o-CsIy oy y-.. o'y/-^. ^ i>--^ ‘^yr o;^ i_:bU. 

yy o'y/-^_ Jj^i i>^yy* -^'^l o^; 0 -<Ai.^i. 

T.) 'S^ (jy^ o 4 aJC bl. A^ AyyJlA^ jb j: 

JjU AJ ob Jl^Vl^_, ;Jy jyJ. AJ 0.1 oXily aX <)bl Lii, 

jl.^_i AJ ^— ' <b__ o^ — - -*» /. Vy S!>U oA*. oowA- 

r“ ■'«.'» I j s-.»v« s.^.>fc , y 

^ . •• > C ^ ^ 

/ (3-*^ Ci-C^ y»l ^ oy l^j 




jjMi ^.^1 <'bl bl. 


-*^. y'"^' ^.y- — •/ J;V 


•Obi ^ ^ US' 0.<lly aX eU ^Xyj bU o^^ -Oo. 0.1 

jjU Aj 0.1 Jy Ip y ^ <L- 0.1 aJC 

( I Z*' . . . ^ • ~ • 


| 3 C_ -Obi ^U •, 


Aj4^ C- 1 ^p p.-w5'jb y , ^JIaS" J^U 0..1 Opp .,., _„ 

^yS\^x\S J-Co^b j-ob-l I-U JK Ul, 

JbVbL^ O-'y. r^ -v-r Jb pVb oj»L- Aj ^y-^l,A;b by ^ 1 , 

Oj*b Ip <IjJ yj jy AJ pli yi^ A! oM.' Ai oL' 

JljVb U:>*L- Aj ^^^1 ,a; 1 y. ^l^ pA'lJLj. 6^iaU o-Ci, di. jIa^ 
-ij ub yj^ Aj oIj |JU AJ JljVbU^ jjy ^l_ , . 

•dJlyfei. 4._ij^j P.-oS'pVb jpL- Aj Oytbi^j y y, 

tJy»b Ip <'jJ |J'^^-ly y_y j5 ^^_^^ ^1 

•ajui" ^ .O.J jp ^.aJ" JU AJ Jy Ai yVb 


ijy. ’S)^-^ Aj o^.y-. Jyy_j til. b’lAjO.cS'p 


o 




J y-ii ^dU 

d^i*^ oAie C1.A»>- 


<>di« Oi 


obi jyjJi yij Aj Jb ^y'l J^U AlS" ob .A^illb 


oy-jl J 


'-r^ 


k>’y. oA '^1 ob pVb Opb AJ 


pVb oj»b l«o <'jj ^ 
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<J^_| jb oU ^-|j 

a!j1 Of ^3 eU ^ 

loJC <£^ 0.1 <0:0-, ^,\ .0) <01^5^ /il. I eU ~^j,\ 

si;J >*'/ J-.J^ i^V b£:s <Jb 4 ^'./. 0 >* oUJ b'-U—, 

jor IaJC bj . bly -/- 0 ,_ ^ yv < 0 - T 

^t:ij ^ b)j oly Ij:* oj 6>*l/ <d::5)j eU ol <al 

<di_j\^ cj^ 0.1 1-dC ^ ^ , ,^^^l 

•O^V oy. oi.! jaib) ^ 515 : 515 ' Ai,\^ oU ^1^ <!bt .iLo-, ^1^ 

cr^. bb ol -^bl bU /ku laJC 

bt 5 ^ U. bj*b uj bj*L- 4J5I ^ JbVI^.^ 

Jy. -*5 cr:^ ^ bjS by.^S" bb .!,, by^t/ o5b bU 

^1 bb 45:^ j. b bb ^>b a. ^^bL_ ,^ii 

bb Jli- J.L Of ^ — . bb 05*1/ .I5, ^1^ <U5:i- a. Of 

.O^b bU o^ ^ 

■*’ ^ /./ ob oJ bjb. ji <0/1/ Of b-^ bb 

<0/l«j Ji a. yUCc/ Ub ^1^14. a. b'-^-i ^3=~ o_U/^ aS cib 

■Ojloi.! yliCS/ I^j:. ./b j/if b~?l J5U 4l bb JljVbL^ \iy.'u 
4J5S 15:1 15I40-. I5U j. / .aJU 5 ’ bjj Ub ^1^ a. bi-k-i J5U I5J 
'^J »/y* yliCS/ iJbj ^ bjib bbr,^!^ ^^5! jjC-, 4., ~b j3^ 
./b bb 4)1 bjt bbo) bU l>^ ./b Of bb*^ bU ^y. 

•^' ob ^-U b/ ./b j;) bb^ .^1 jb ^-U .1,. _ 

15b b^- 4)51 J^b b/ bb bbo,' a. b/5> ^-b b/ bi> 

b;^ •-/- ^ bb ^3 1/ 

Y' j : 7 Y / ■^■' H vs.. {='. j.,1 -^1 

j,. .,1/ ,^,u. ,;,o_. j,-i, /s, jro. Ob 

^JU/j bb Ail (J-5I3 < 0.1 /J a, ol 41t <1 . „ 

c « i /v /.■ ,<*. , i-j Ji ^ j^u 

// I.,- 0 -- 1 .. ol. OU o-L- Ob Jl,b Olo Jl,b, 

fiir 01. iu ^,-u Ob. ^ 

T ■" i>-- f 

r -’ o «'* b 5 *b ^ bb byb ^-1 -OJ a - 

^LY-i -r - , . r.. ^ r" cr“ 

.■b 


o- oS^V,/ f< 2 l <I^J O-Ij. o-l« ^ Ob 01, bb 

,-l ,0 , 1 , , Q , ^ 

i , liJiW \ay d!.S ! -1 ^ u " . 

/> 


Ji^ b-V. 0)b ^ b5*b l.j <0/ a ,al^ V. s,>^ a -I 

o r- o /“ 3 r.j~‘ o/t* 4 s ^b 01/^ 
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<U;lj 

L^^/. (jjj -ukj I JJ j1 

^“j 'ls^ ' ^ }^. ij^ ^ :. J 

o>_| <i5C^ ‘<.5^^ y.j •' <-V ^ 

'l5^ z)} V “dijLj^ eL ^05” ^_jU e.C^ j)j ^_,U i^o I^LjI 

<0j]V jjLg — - ^ o'-J ^.jU ^\i 45 ol— Vl/j 

j!v ^^L<!s_ 4 oy J>.J tU. oij j!jlj ^yly ^V 

(1^5*. <i^.*— * Oi l 1 i j> 4aj ^^4 ttU ■» 

6iJ^ ■*’ ol-^ (J>*^ ■'^y c-i«) 0-<^ 

ir^ tiU <!o_,V 0}5 *J_5^ ^)_, (ii. jl44^ 0*1 (J-;-^ |JU 415” 

oli u'y/-^. dJ.. oj-CS" (_^4j. — _ 445" oy jyLCiii" 

‘^5’ 'lyr^ ^ ^ o^ »^. »^i ijij (jty ^4»< 

— -‘f. Oj* aJC tiU ^ »5» 

<lj5 1^4 jIS oIj oliCcy^S” <0j!V ^\jS <Lx5CeI_^ jj j-o jl5;_^4i. dU 1 

Oj5 aX dL. dS”,:^ oi 45 0«^ 445” jb ji-\ 

^Uj(.)>-^. j.li. Jly 4 stj>y_ I 4 JC -OjlVdl. ^\i5'<d-c^ -Otx— ^Ufo-Ol^;. 
<14— ^_L — - jj5 4 JC siU fr '^.' ®/>* -*^ yliCc^^ j!V 

'^' ’'s#^ c'-’ •^' ' 14 ^* L?;-^ i^b dU oj 

45 o'j j~— - j;U 45 jl4 js jlj 1^4 <d^ |J 

J'j' Jb o>*^ — - “Oy oi.1 Cf^ 

J_i J.<il dl. 0.1 oljVi;) U dU VI /4 J, / i\^ jJi dU 

j.j4 0 I 4 -y^l'*^) eb ol4^ I 4 JC <!^l ^M ^/4 ^^4 ^-14 

0^5 I 4 JC dl. 0.1 0';^l .-51/, 4 I/ ,^4 Y|.l— ./ 4 I ey o^liCis 

y^/4 1^U44 .^b J.-1 4/Ol4^ j: .li. 

45 — ^ Y^U d^!^ 45 yl5Cc/ ^^4 cX^l/ o>5 4 X 

Jr;./- »/>* J^l Jb o>»^' 4i5' ob /i-t J^Vbl^ j/0_- 

i-r;^;' 5’-/' — - -*^^. <^4 — - Jljl Jb oy»^ — - <!^ oi.1 (j— "1^ 

lt^. (.r^ re*'/’ c;’.’ 4 JC <'yvdli 

y^J >j'/ 0.1 S/;-_» 45 J^—Jb 

^b ^b ^1^ ^ l,u o'A'' /-» Ji-ui" Jb 

oSdl/ Jj5 by Jly/4i 4ly,_) 05 JIj ^j 

r/** w-^r-> d'j d.M,- jjU 45 Jb < 4 ; 4 i 

JJ db dTj^ 0.1 ;4.4« 45 db jyL- <!y ^ 

CJ^ i^y. cr^ •<^‘' jb ^ .^1 j£.^y, Jj5 4^)4^ 

J^-1 ^ 3*-/ ^^3^ '^J •fy^ '^^./* <^4.1 
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^ nh “/>* 

Ijj a!j} oi.1 ^ <u; ^ 4J; ^1 

aj o^j li^J jp (jJl ^ j^) -Oji l (_^L. as jb o^^l; 

0^^"-= '-^a <!^j jj jj*b <1^ oi.) s^ 

6’^ ^_b b^ ^\j 4)5::. 1 s^ ji 

cr-'’j — ’ r.j — ■ •/^* y./ 0^5 bj. a, <0! jy 4SC1. 

c-) a5 y\i JUT 

el. ol-^^ ol jfL el. 

ola bj. y air 

4lJL^ jjiJ db oy- b.. ^ ^ 


^J^\^ aJ jb oj^lj oi.1 4Jj5 








jjlT l^ao .y-li y_i yO) jli oy 

'-»'/. aL.' jia JjU 4S JI.VI|^ j Jy jjU cXo as jjlijb yv 

’^' >^.' ^ja ^_jS ob y_, |Ji4r JL^ 4)yv eu O.J oU 

cn/ e'/ eTjI o^aJC Jb Ala^ ^;y | 0.1 ^IjaT a:^) .^ l eTj! Jb 
Jy.;u ol.! alX ob alT jla 4I eTy^ ^.y_i- . 

eU _iJloy.b a? ola 05»L- 4jyl y,y^ 

alT jy .j ba- Jj5 oUJ — . b^-ial- eU c-l ^_/ 4::^ 

laial <J^1 jy j S., e"'; ^ Jaa* »y ^1^ )_j^ rl; aX, Uj) 

r^b j ^XiiT ^lX__ ^<i!y 0,5 aJC eu »y 

bb lay. ^y_ bb ty.^_ .y-b bb .1, )y^ ^Xl,yl oX, 

aX. el. ot ^.nriir ,,y_ 

ra- Jr.> <-'^ e.M,‘ 0), 41: eXyX a5 oSCil, b,i 

^b 4jya,) v;5;aras bb b>*b ^'l 4)^ ol.l^y)y. y. ^ Sy^ U bj^^b as 
aX. ^ oi oU ^ly .U el. ^ yVy aX. yW 

a, Jy oT*. oy ^!; el, O.) bU ^ily .ly- Jl, y/ JUT 
cry- 1,— ai ^b ^yy^U 4Jyi_ 45 y^ ^“l. as le^c 

.U bj»b J_^a«i' 45 Jb b^^b 4>.y 4jy .- a. I 
JV lay. ^1^ bb bbJ b^ioL- aX 4U.<ily el. o 1 ^ oj’ 

Jr. cS> r' ^ b:^‘> ai bb ^/yi ji, u ^5- 

•** rrr bj»b as by»b ^;4!. 4j,5 e-b1 ,^-l^ - ... 

.f f. 1 1 <' 1 ^ ^ — “ °/^* ■*a ob 

"Y" CX. .1 ^ y<b; 4}yyt ^ ^ 4J y. 1 ^ _ 

^>a;Xol^l b^.yaa. ’ay bly M eTy. 4jy. , ^ 

• l A \A M - s t~ - I - - ' - >• 


xJ 


jr. (_r^. "'^y a>-l 


Jaa* by yy bly/ai o. I \. aX J|. 

eu o.| 4la- ^1 uu. x'(’) ■"' ■*" 

C/V Jtr- (•) tJ^-a ^y eu bta^e ^XslaTcXly 
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'^'-3 (>" C-J olj 

r^/ (^- rr-/“ uIj V 1 /j ciCi. JjUllJi^ Jli^) 

'"^f l>' 

oj ^ Jj ^1^ ^Lo <L^ ^_, 

O^i Or:^ •^r- t-'^ ^1/ ^_b olj lj^ el. 

crP^. 01^ oils' eu ^-oi ^fjS ^ — . <Lo_- ^o, ^fjS 

ob jiV eU c - 1 <U_^ < 4 J| jy ^ 

0 ^ 1 ; ,ol <!^ ei:^- ^^- 1 ^ ^ ^ ^.b 

jiC__ Oji ol-i-L_ eU JU; .ii'^oi; 

0,1 Jj-b 015- ol. ol o-^ 05 ^ ;y_, 

j>- - Ih. yj Jji ^-1^ eu o I . 

^1^. -^yv Jy_ ^ jjU 

^-' Uf. ^ 1 ^/ U)^ ^_| Vjt. 

OjJ>U ^ ^ j|4_i 

<i*-. 0^1 0,1^ j)V ISS <e ^ lit jiU- ~jjy O I A^ 

'^-il ‘ii—^ el. IaX. <!^| Jj 5 J.^^ 14 , j el. Jir J^Ai L^ 

ob j>_jiU%, jlU- Aii" >y~^ jl:, jUj — , 

O^ J.yiU j.L<iA JJl i jlU- AS 

0 -'/- >:!/- ^ C-b o 1 S,j_. ^^15- <tbr o I <i_ 

o— ^ -I; ^-b eTj^ 0.1 AS J^b 

S; yrii":,''' £b"" 

LT / cP — • |Jlj^ oy el. o I <b_ ol-*i 

e.^ _^- ^ 

j:l; Jj 3 ^-b eu ^,A^ ou ^'t^ ^tbU el. o! ^.^.,1 uu 

V l'^ V^ 

^y* ' ^}-"^' ^y'r- yy-r- »y^» -« 0,1 .,j.] <)JV 

^1 eT^^ ^ ^ 

m'**' "■» ■'^' cr*-i“ 

'^>- ^ -^J 

^:>. c^l ^ tf^-. cJju oo oiir .1.' eb 




' c-o-'-' '~>-^ r^i eU 

J,. J— » b-^' oI. oy- ^1, eT^ ol iyy. Ob 0,.l-_ . 

0.1 AS Ob by. ^ 1 , ^C .U. ^ ^ ^ .,^ 
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(jy aJC til* (j^Vj 4 II Y 1 jS^ Oj ^ ^ ^“•“^ 

c^ \ ASjj 0^1^ ^_j-3 — *■' ^ /y^ (•V ^ 

o^Vj ^J^--«» — -» ‘Oy cr^^j — ^ y^~j — ^ j^fT 

(jliiii — — tiU ^^Is Vi^j (J^^ Cf ^ jJ-Jj»Jl-Uc ^jl Ui ^ viU 

^ l>A;iC 0^ — -* y\iCcyj — **< O JJl>J1jL£ 

(_^U ‘^J^\ <!^ ^Lli® 61-it yiCi« (j^ 

^ ljUo 1 (jL«-**A3 J^ ^ <>Sj^ Oj^_*-J Oj i 

l-dC l^b^ — - ^V ^ J:^ ^ IaX ^ 

— -* 0^-2 YU — ci5*jJ <» 1, ^ 

4jil eU ^ ' 

•^^. " Oa3j« 0^5^^ 

oJC dia 0*^1 -Oj ^L1^ ir}^^ ^ j^. ul-3 yViCc^j 

(jl-x.^ — t, oj^I i^lyj I t — s\ ji cT^-^ -uSC L w ^VaS 4 Jl::^Cc1 ^ 

^V 0^1 (jj 1 d^ 1 ^-U 1 ciU 

y'^r^ ^JV 0 .^ i~“- ^ ^Vl Vl^j 3^}^ 

Vl^ o>» (X- o’-— <>j ^ iJ^} /.-^' o'j 

O' O^'^ ' 0 ^/ cSm ojs aOC liU (^jl aJIj^ ^Is Vl^ iii.« 

(jlj 0^0 kiiC^ <Jj5 oiCo H'..)"' */i^ ■** 1" o^ -'OC ^Ijb 

y-f c^— " oO--«] -Oji IjUj ^V l-dC lyj -O^j j_^L. 03 

C.'-’ 1“'^/ t-’^^ — “ OO-i — - 1*0 ^ ^ o<_l eU •,_j:^ aif 

fJ^/* 'r^ OIj (*0 i-s^^- O'-^ l-'^_ 1^ o'^*/ o'-i 

0^^;' r^/ ^jr—“ 01/3 Jil «lS'j cSsu 

y,f o^J— ' ^1; -»i5' Or^^^— OI>i»/ 

AaS" iJjjj tiU 

oU o>»0 |0 1 o I y ^ oO-A— ^1 oU <J|j1 eU (;;*U5 

Cf^-yL^ ^ )j o^r-^'Z ^.'-3ob jU o^bT liU ^JU; ^1 eU 

ijjU o'.3 “^b' iJj^}^-^ Xj^ 4a; b ^j^y j51w Oj— 

<0^ 4iO trr'/-“ r’-r" ®/^* ■** cr::^j', “'Jl oj5 ^b ‘-^ ^// 
j;t <!j) ob“^"/ x^ (O'* otb o"'^ Ot-3 Oj*0 c^t,\ 

O.J ij=y^ 03 o'o oljbz olz oO—l |JliOi jiC 

^_b ob ‘yi^ l^_b O'o ^b- 6^ <!jl jAb-b-3 OUJ ^\j iiSyy 

<X |JU!bo, o'-OJ- oX AijiSy Ob olAjO- J:^ 

^ f. ^b j^b" 0^^ ob oy ^\j jU-j ^ b ijb 

si/-^ /-V,. ’’J^ ^b <’) 4b 0.1 4; <i jZ.-^bMc o'-i4 - 

•^. “'^j' 4-.' (^'z ^J-3 j-b by. b o^ b'.^j " 4b ^03 
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)}^ 


Ol^ O* ^ 1 ^^.jfc. V .<.i*j o-Ajo ^ 

(jl.ia)_— ' jjl-A,^—^ tj^\j ^ ^ ^ j •'^ 

^J-*-*^eJ 1 "A^ (jL^-w-ii ^ !.«»»> ^ i-aJ 1-Lx 

ttU c*^ 1 — -* o ^ -.- ■•■xj f (jl-o— -jiJ 

{‘^/“ c-^R* <^iU ^! * i\j^ (j^ (jU— 

C^ 1 -ASji tl^*'*''*^ <1^ yf j - ■*■' o^^>c^ -AJ ^ ^ ^ 

oU*iJ dU ^jS^S o^lj <0^ yf ) — e j,^ 

O^ W , l ijjiC ciU iS)^ jL) kS ^ 

a Us (jL*j.«jd jl 4J ^ ^ y\j ^^?cJLl ^ ^ ^ L« C.*5Ccl jj J* ^ 

^V y_j^ (*i ^ (jl-iaL— *-* (J^Ij ■ ft— .-^ <J^ 1^*^ yf 

cr*^ ”'^ '■^ ^ ij^^jy?^ 

C~^ '^ul *■* c-i_l Us^j ^ 

^ !*■< lUn^iC C*^ i •aS^j ^ -a.*^ *0l o^ r**^ O^u i.i^-*_— *5" 

(U -^j> — - )f__r- ‘/y^ xj (A' ^ Lbj iji 1 4.^j>- ^^5* ‘AlJI*<-S' ^3^ 

y,J ^ J^o->e^ (jv Lal ..I t«uiC til* f^S y)“ 0> 1 & y>^Jb Us ^3lu vj^Ai' 


.f * . j • - j • ^ 

<X:S^ ^V y\^j:S ciS'jJ eU c-;J 

O^ Ui .*r <iU ^lu.^ ^ O^Vj 


j Ijsj y 


u^'y^y^ ytj — *-* ®/t^ (.5^^ y. / cXi* 


O^-iaL- <JjU 1^ eu O.J 41:: — ^ eU Ool os^j 

• 0*1 o -As -V*>-^ ^J-JlptJ ) -Lc 

^ l-AiiC (jAJ vj^Az_*-F 4Jl^l ^1 \j2j^ oAS^ (JyA^ *- 

(J^y\j^ yy_j^ o fy^ US jfyi^ U oUjJ J/ luJC tdU jlu^ 

(jlj ji^j«^-*s Isj 4j^ o^ ~ - ***^ ^^y.y 1-A.iiC d« ^j^lJ ^j-vl> 1^ j 

Oy^ o'u (j^yy -as^u u'u us^j 

1 ^jA- -.1 Jjlj J^j]y *- (j^ ^ uA^ (Ir^U ^ U-I 

CU ol 4l:u- (J^y\j^ yf. e>j>^ J3 y 

-d^ lj:s lT^V >tlr- uS^u y_; oUii o^ 

51 .? (uAw-* lUiJC C-ji (j-Aa jI oli* W 

olA4_-i ^Ls jl^ -AS^J O^/o. <j^_l ^_^u -AS u'u 

0*_) -uiC oAJ ‘dlji O^u ^\^j3 oyy^ 0*1 ~^_\Ssj>- ^^^3 ‘AJjLj tiU 
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A Malay History of Riau and Johore. 

By R. O. WiNSTEDT, C.M.G., D.LITT. 

Of this interesting and valuable chronicle, the Tuhjat al-Nafis, 
I know two copies only. Among the list of Malay MSS. b^ueathed 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, London, by the late Sir W. E. 
Maxwell, k.c.m.g., is one copy, described by Dr. C. O. Blagden 
(JRAS. 1899) as 

'■ 2. Tuhfat al-Nafis. A historical work, containing the 
history of certain Malay States down to modern times, 
including an account of the Royal Family of Selangor. 
By Raja '.Ali of Riau. MS. Fol. 228. 22 lines on a page. 
Dated .A.H. 1307. Size 12)^ by 7)4." 

The other is a MS. kindly lent to me by Tengku Fatimah binti 
Sultan Abubakar of Johore. It is a copy made in 1923 .A.D. from 
an older MS. The name of the author is not stated. 

The Ma.xwell MS. was copied in 1307 .A.H. (1890 A.D.) at 
Klang by one Shamsu'd-din bin Imam Musa of Larut (? Perak), 
from an original dated Monday, 17 Rajab, 1282 .\.H. Dr. Blagden 
has been good enough to collate certain test passages and finds 
that, e.xcept for those verbal improvements from which no Malay 
copyist can refrain, the Maxwell and Johore MSS. agree. 

Who was Raja ‘Ali of Riau? .Almost certainly he was Raja 
‘Ali Haji bin Raja .Ahmad (Engku Haji Tua) and so a grandson 
of the famous Raja Haji, who died in 1784 at Teluk Ketapang 
fighting the Dutch from Malacca. This Raja ‘.Ali al-Haji was 
the author of the Salasilah Melayu dan Bugis printed in Singapore 
(JRASMB. 1926, pp. 339-381) a work identical in style with 
the present history and containing some of the same material. 
He wrote also in 1857 at the request of the A'ang di-pertuan 
Muda of Riau a grammar Bustanu’l-Katibin which was litho- 
graphed at Riau and Singapore (Tijdschrift voor Ind. Taal-Land-en 
Volkenkunde Dl. XIX, p. 565 and van Ronkel's Catalogue of 
Malay MSS. in the Library of the Batavian Society pp. 460-1). 
It was to this scholar and historian that Temenggong Abubakar of 
Johore sent in 1868, asking if he could assume the title of Sultan. 

On 3rd Shaaban 1282 (1865 .A.D.) the author determined to 
write this history and named it the “ Precious Gift.” He reca- 
pitulates the history of the Singapore and Malacca rulers and 
the founding of Johore. When the Portuguese took Kopak, the 
Malays rescued 80 meriam and 300 lela rentaka. His account of 
the early rulers of Johore is vague and gives no new material. The 
brother of S.* Abdu’l-Jalil was Y. T. Muda and lived in Pahang. 
After Jambi took Johore but before the death of S. Abdu’l-Jalil 


♦ S. = Sultan; R. = Raja; Y. T. == Yam tuan; T. = Tengku. 
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(1088 A.H.) this Y. T. Muda died in Pahang (1087 A.H. = 1676 
A.D.); his son was S. Ibrahim. Bendahara Tun Habib (or Habab) 
died on Thursday 7th Muharram 1109 .\.H. (the year dal). His 
son became S. .Abdu’l-Jalil on Thursday 8th Rabiu'l-awal 1111 .\.H. 

There follow 31 pages of genealogies, of which those of 
main interest are given below (Tables I, II and III). Next 
are described the madness and murder of S. IMahmud at Kota 
Tinggi in language almost identical with Wilkinson’s quotation 
in JR.'\SMB 1931, p. 29. The Sultan cast his spear and killed 
his murderer, Megat Sri Rama. The murder hao the consent of 
the Bendahara, Temenggong and Indra Bongsu.* It gives the story 
of the apocryphal posthumous child (Tuan Bujang == Si Buyong = 
R. .Abdullah = R. Kechil). The ex-Bendahara, now S. .\bdu’l-Jalil, 
built a palace at Panchor, which was burnt. He removed to Riau. 
His brother Indra Bongsu was made Y. T. Muda and fought in 
Batu Bahara, Deli (1122 A.H. = 1710 A.D.) and Indragiri 
(1126) and then settled at Makam Tauhid. The Temenggong 
attacked Linggi (1128). When R. Kechil had grown up, he be- 
came a soldier of fortune in Sumatra and getting a seal and the 
title of R. Kechil from Y. T. Sakti of Minangkabau, he ruled 
Bengkalis and then attacked Johore. He bribed the chiefs {Batin 
Jenang) of the Sea Gypsies {rayat) not to announce the approach 
of his fleet. His grandfather the Laksamana espoused his cause. 
The Y. T. Muda was playing chess when R. Kechil arrived at 
Pengkalah Rama: seeing Johore was lost he slew his wife and was 
killed fighting. S. Abdu’l-Jalil surrendered and was treated as 
Bendahara again. R. Kechil is betrothed to his elder daughter, 
T. Tengah, but seeing her younger sister, T. Kamariah, at a feast 
insists on marrying her. Upu Daeng Parani arrives on a visit and 


*yote — Inaccurate as to dates, Begbie >et has a useful note on the Lingga (or 
Johore) constitution ' The Kings of johore always had from the year 
of the Hegira 117.1 or .^.D. 1761-62, up to the decease of Sulthaun 
Mahmood Shah in .y.D 1810, eight Ministers, or Councillors of State, 
four of vihom were legitimate descendants of the ancient Malay dynasty. 
These four were as follows- the Bandharra of Pahang, the Tamoongong 
of Johore, the Rajah Indrabongsoo, and the Lacsamana or Admiral. 
The two first resided in, and governed, those countries whence they 
derived their titles ; whilst the tw'o last had no permanent place of 
abode, as they were obliged to accompany the Sulthaun whithersoever 
he went The other four Councillors were either princes or nobles 
of the Buggises. and had the following style ; the first was denominated 
the lang de Pertuan Moodah, or the Viceroy of Johore, and resided 
at Pulo Pinigad (= Penyengat), administering the affairs ’of the island 
of Bintang; the second, termed Rajah Toowa, had no n.xed residence; 
the third or Dattoo Soliwatang, resided in Lingga, and the fourth, 
called Dattoo Panggawa, abode with the Vice-roy in Pulo Pinigad.”’ 
{The Malayan Peninsula. Madras, 1834, pp. 286-7). .a' Johore MS. 

of 1868. quoting Raja Haji .Ali, states that Raja Indjabongsu could 
become Temenggong and Bendahara and had many other titles 
such as Sri Xara ’diraja, Sri Amar Perbangsa, Sri Maharaja, Sri Paduka 
Raja, Penghulu Bendahari, Paduka Maharaja. 
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weds T. Tengah and promises to wipe away her shame in return 
for the title of Y. T. Muda. He retires to Siantan to prepare 
ships and juak-jnak, penggawa and anderiguru. Daeng Parani 
goes to IMatan and helps S. jMuhammad Zainu'd-din. Now T. 
Kamariah had left R. Kechil’s house and refused to return. R. 
Kechil therefore attacked S. Abdu’l-Jalil who had built a fort at 
Seluyut and defeated him. The Malay rajas fled some to Malacca, 
some with S. Abdu'l-Jalil to Trengganu. Three years later the 
Sultan started a settlement at Kuala Pahang whither came R. Indra 
Bongsu from Malacca. R. Kechil had left Johore as accursed 
and moved to Riau. He sent Nakhoda Sekam to fetch S. Abdu’l- 
Jalil to Riau but later despatched Si-Mas Radin to tell the 
Nakhoda to kill the Sultan, who was butchered while praying on 
his ship. T. Tengah seized a sw'ord and attacked the murderers. 
The Sultan is buried at Teluk Kandang, Kuala Pahang. The royal 
ladies were taken to Riau. R. Sulaiinan sends a letter to the 
Bugis at Matan to come and avenge his father. The chain-clad 
Bugis with blunderbusses (teraktd pevtburas) defeat R. Kechil's 
cannons and swords at Pulau Pengujan (1134 A. H. = 1721 A.D.). 
He flees to Pulau Bayan and thence to Penyengat and finally to 
Lingga. The battle took two days only. The Bugis go to 
Selangor, which was full of rich Bugis traders, and R. Sulaiman 
sails to Bendahara Peko’ in Pahang for reinforcements. In their 
absence R. Kechil captures Riau. 

Now Selangor Bugis built a fish-trap off Kuala Linggi. 
The Penghulu of Linggi, an adherent of R. Kechil, first demands 
tribute and then chops up the trap and sends it to Klana Jaya 
Putra in Selangor. Then ensues the campaign described with the 
same detail as a battle off “ Lingga ” on p. 354 JR.ASMB, 1926. 
R. Kechil flees from Linggi to Siak. The Linggi folk become 
staunch adherents of the Bugis thenceforth. The Bugis attack on 
Riau is described as on p. 355 ib. R. Sulaiman is proclaimed 
Sultan Sulaiman Badr-al-‘Alam Shah and by the advice of Bendahara 
Sri Maharaja Tun .Mjbas the Bugis Leader Upu Klana Jaya I'utra 
is created Y. T. Muda and the Bugis chiefs marry S. Sulaiman’s 
female relatives as on p. 355 ib .: — Tun Kechil was a daughter of 

Marhum Muda Mangkat di-Kayu .Anak (^' ')• The Y. T. Muda 

goes to Perpat Sa-ratus and marries 'Che Ayu the (imbedded) 
widow of S. Mahmud of Kota Tinggi. The INIS, then follows the 
last two paras, of p. 357 ib. and the top of p. 358, and describes 
the second Kedah campaign in which R. Kechil takes part 
(pp. 360-2 ib.). R. Kechil attacks Riau from 19th Shaaban 1136 
until 20th Dzul-hijjah, but peace is made and he meets his wife. 
In 1138 .A.H. S. Khalifatu'llah Muhammad Shah came down to 
Kampar and made a treaty between the Bugis and the 
Minangkabaus of Pasisir Laut. R. Kechil went to Riau, fetched 
his wife T. Kamariah and swore friendship in the mosque only to 
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break his oath attack Riau and incur defeat. R. Tua goes to 
Trengganu to instal Zainal-Abidin as Sultan. Then follows a 
shorter account of events at Mempawah (pp. 370-378 ib.). In 
1143 the Y. T. Muda sails to Selangor, fights D. Matekko and 
drives him to Siak. In 1144 R. Kechil brings to Riau D. Matekko 
to ask for pardon and — in vain — for his wife. .A year later S. 
Zainal-Abidin of Trengganu dies and in 1147 A H. R. Tua, 
D. Menempo’. A year later S. Sulaiman sails to Siantan and the 
Y. T. Muda to Se’angor. In 1148 both visit Ungar, Buru, 
Kerimun, Duri The Bendahara Tun Abbas goes raving mad. 

R. Kechil fails in an attack on Riau. On Friday 20th Rabiu'l- 
awal, 1148 (1735 A.D.), S. Sulaiman sailed for Pahang and 
Trengganu and built a wall round his father's tomb at Kuala 
Pahang. R. Indra Bongsu (brother of the Y. T. Muda) and 
D. Kemboja invite him back from Trengganu to Riau. R. Ibrahim 
is circumcised. A Haji from Rembau reports that R. Kechil is 
attacking Riau again but it is his son, R. Alam with D. Matekko 
and R. Mas (p. 381 ib.). After their defeat the Y. T. Muda 
gives Tun Abdullah the title of R. Tua (he dies on Thursday 14th 
Muharram, 1150= 1737 A.D.). The Y. T. Muda marries his 
daughter R. Bulang to Y. T. Raja Kechil. son of the deceased 

S. Zainal-Abidin of Trengganu (Friday 1st Muharram 1152). The 
two sons of R. Kechil, i.e. R. ‘Alam and R. Mahmud (R. Buang) 
fight for the throne of Siak. T. Kamariah dies and R. Kechil 
goes mad and sleeps beside her grave. He dies and first R. Mahmud 
and then R. ‘Alam and then R. Mahmud gets the throne of Siak. 
R. Mahmud and D. Matekko fled once to Muar but were driven 
out by S. Sulaiman and the Y. T. Muda, aided by Tun Ibrahim, 
Tun Sulong Muda, Tun Abdul-lMaud, Tun Pasang, Tun Abdul- 
Jamal and Tun Hassan (1153= 1740 A.D.). In the same year 
Tun Dalam, Y. T. Raja Kechil, is made Sultan of Trengganu 
(Monday 10th Uzu’l-hijjah) and Long Pandak is made Sri 
Maharaja. Ihe L. T. Muda, D. Chela, takes his consort '1'. Puan 
Mandak to visit Selangor. Later he helps in the war between 
Selangor and Perak. He it was who first got gambir from Sumatra 
for Lhinese to plant in Riau, so that Riau became very prosperous. 
He dies on Wednesday 17th Rabi'u'l-akhir, 1158. After going to 
Selangor and consulting his relatives there, D. Kemboja accepts 
on Monday 11th Rabi’u’l-awal. 1161, the office of Y. T. Muda 
and R. Haji is created Klana. R. .Alam ousted from Siak tries 
to found a kingdom on Pulau Siantan. S. Sulaiman and Tun 
Dalam, Sultan of Trengganu, go to drive him out, not accepting 
the advice of the Y. T. Muda, D. Kemboja, to await Bugis fighters 
from Selangor. S, Sulaiman invests Siantan in vain for five months. 
At last the A . T. M^uda and the Selangor Bugis arrive and drive 
R. ‘Alam to Matan, defeating his forces. On Thursday 17th 
Dzu’l-hijjah 1163 the AL T. Muda returns to Riau and on 
Wednesday 11th Rabi'u’l-akhir 1164 S. Sulaiman returns 

Owing to the continued intrigue of Tun Dalam Sultan of 
Trengganu, and the Malay faction, the Y. T. Aluda (D. Kemboja) 
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leaves Riau and goes to Linggi. When Tun Dalam sends for a 
Dutch warship to remove Raja Haji and his two sisters, R. Haji 
prepares to fight. Peace is patched up and the Sultan of 
Trengganu and R. H»ji sail to Linggi to fetch back the Y. T. Muda. 
They call at Malacca where the Sultan of Trengganu tells the 
Governor that S. Sulaiman wants the Dutch to attack Linggi and 
arrest R. Haji. The Y. T. Muda hears of the plot and sends 
the Raja of Selangor to Tanjong Kling to bring R. Haji to Linggi. 
The Dutch drive the Bugis out of Linggi, while their Trengganu 
allies remciin in the boats. R. Haji is wounded in the thigh by 
a bayoner. The Bugis retire to Rembau. R. ‘.‘\lam of Siak, 
whose wife D. Khatijah was a sister of D. Kemboja (the Y. T. 
Muda of Riau), had now returned from Matan to Batu Bara and 
from there he brings forces to help his brother-in-law. The MS. 
then follows the Hikayat Negeri Johor in describing the fighting 
in Malacca. Tun Dalam, Sultan of Trengganu, had fled to Riau 
and telling S. Sulaiman nothing about the defeat at Linggi tried 
to get him and all the Malays to sail to Trengganu. S. Sulaiman 
hears of the defeat at Linggi and is furious with Tun Dalam: 
his son, Abdu’l-Jalil, Raja di-Baroh, wants to fight Tun Dalam. 
Tun Dalam flees with many Malays to Trengganu. 

The Dutch Governor invites S. Sulaiman and the Raja of 
Selangor to Malacca to discuss matters. The Y. T. Muda could 
not go as he was at Pedas marrying his daughter Raja Perak to 
Raja Haji. The Dutch claim 73457 dollars being the cost of the 
Linggi expedition. On 1st Ramthan 1166 A.H. a treaty is made 
between the Dutch and Y. T. Muda. R. Haji fetches all the 
Bugis, driven by Tun Dalam to Reteh, back to Riau. Riau is so 
empty and poor since the Bugis left that S. Sulaiman sends Raja 
di-Baroh Abdu’l-Jalil to fetch the Y. T. Muda from Linggi. He 
does not meet R. Haji on his way so that R. Haji enters Riau 
under the Malay guns and demands observance of the adat of 
Marhum di-Sungai Baru not of Marhum di-Kota. IMeanwhile 
Raja di-Baroh meets the Selangor fleet at Ungar and together they 
return to Riau where amity is sworn between Malays and Bugis. 
The Raja of Selangor, R. Haji and Raja di-Baroh go to fetch 
back the Y. T. Muda from Pedas. Visiting Selangor first, the 
Raia di-Baroh falls sick. In Riau S. Sulaiman dies (20th .\ugust 
1760, Netscher). Soon after hearing the news Raja di-Baroh dies 
also (January 1761 ib.). His wife R. Puteh after bearing a son 
R. Mahmud dies for sorrow at her husband’s death. Her elder 
son, R. Ahmad aged 8, is proclaimed Sultan. The Y. T. Muda 
builds a palace at Pengkalan Rama. R. Haji is made Engku 
Klana. He goes to Lingga and orders all the Megats there to 
prepare for any visits of the Y. T. Muda. R. Haji is invited to 
Jambi to marry the Sultan’s daughter, T. Ratu Mas, and receives 
the title Pengiran Suta Wijaya. Next he helps the Sultan of 
Indragiri against a Minangkabau invader and marries his daughter 
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R. Halimah. Then he defeats a Minangkabau Keramat, Dato’ 
Malaikat, who tries to rule Danai, Buru, Kerimun, Ungar, and has 
him executed at Riau. The V. T. iVIuda pays Riau’s debt to 
Malacca out of the sale of opium. S. .\hmad dies and the Y. T. 
Muda has the deceased’s younger brother R. Mahmud chosen Sultan 
by force, his armed Bugis overawing the Bendahara, Temenggong 
and other Malays. He wins to his side Daeng Kechil, Daeng Chela’ 
and Engku Muda because they are children of the Temenggong by 
Raja Maimunah daughter of the Bugis Daing Parani. Raja 
Ismail, a dispossessed claimant to the Siak throne, urged on by 
the Malays of Riau, Trengganu and Pahang prepares to attack 
Riau but the Y. T. Muda of Riau, hearing of the plot, banishes 
the Malay Raja Tua, removes all the big guns from Riau to Pulau 
Bayan under a Bugis guard and defeats R. Ismail at sea off 
Singapore and Tanah Merah. Taking R. Endut and R. Usoh to 
Selangor, a Riau ship is wrecked on Batu Musang near Malacca 
and, left stranded there, is taken to Malacca and her contents are 
removed. R. Haji sails to Malacca and gets compensation from 
the Dutch. Then he sails to Selangor and marries D. Kemboja’s 
son R. Ali to T. Besar Penuha daughter of the Raja of Selangor. 
He takes Raja Ibrahima another daughter, back to Riau to 
wed R. Andak, another son of the Y. T. Muda. The Sultan 
of Perak creates the Raja of Selangor Sultan Salehu’d-din. 
.\ccompanied by To Engku Mangku Putra, To Engku Long 
Putra, T. Ngah (father of T. Ahmad), T. Bunga Putra, T. Klana 
Chik Onok, the Y. T. of Kedah takes his son R. .Abdullah to 
marry T. Besar, the daughter of the Sultan of Selangor. 

R. Ismail of Siak helps the Sultan of Palembang attack 
Mempawah 1167 A.H. Having murdered its chief Dewa Perkasa, 
R. Ismail raids Siantan and sails on to Trengganu where he marries 
a daughter of the ruler and helps to win three campaigns against 
Kelantan. 

R. Haji and the Sultan of Selangor decide to deihand the 12 
bahara of dollars still owing by Kedah for the help Daeng Parani 
and the other Bugis Upus formerly rendered. On the way at 
Pangkor R. Haji has a son R. Jaafar (or R. Laut) born. Kedah 
refuses the demand for payment. R. Haji captures Bentangau 
fort and worsts Kedah. .At Bernam he arranges the marriages 
mentioned in the Hikayat Negeri Johor. 

R. Haji next sails for Pontianak to help Sharif Abdu'r-Rahman 
bin Sayid al-Sharif al-Habib Husain al-Kadri Jamal-allil (who 
had married a daughter of t^pu Daeng ^Menambun) in a campaign 
against Sanggau. On the way he has bom to him a son R. Idris. 
He makes the Sharif Sultan of Pontianak. 

Hearing of the death of Daeng Kemboja-Marhum-Janggut- 
(1777 -A.D. Netscher) the T. Muda of Riau, R. Haji sails to 
Pahang. At the time when Daeng Kemboja fought the sea-fight at 
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Singapore (1764 A.D. ib.) Tun Hassan had been Bendahara — for- 
merly he was Indra Bongsu. Now Tun Abdu’l-Majid was Bendahara 
and creates R. Haji, Y. T. Muda. S. Mahmud, accompanied by the 
son of Marhum Janggut, R. Abdu’l-Samad, sails to Pahang to 
welcome him. In Pahang a son is born to R. Haji and named R. 

Pahang. In Riau a son R. Ahmad is born (1193 Riau 

becomes very prosperous. A pikul of gambir could be bought for one 

and sold for 8 or 10 in Java; Javanese rice fetched 3 

Bengal rupiah a pikul; a kati of silk cost 5 suku; a pikul of 
lac (embalau) 3 rial and woven silk cloth of Sian tan 3 rial a piece, 
silk trousers 5 rial and Siamese rice $10 a koyan. There were 50 
to 90,000 Malays at Riau, 8,000 Bugis at S. Timun and 2,000 
elsewhere. There were 600 rajas and 80 chiefs {Orang Kaya) and 
merchants. European chintz, broad-cloth (sakhlat). white cloth, 

satin ( ) and batik kerchiefs were dear. The IMalays 

were still jealous of the Bugis and some under T. Fatimah went to 

Trengganu. According to the chronicle of Engku Busu of Dungun 
the Malays yearly appealed to the Dutch and to the East India 
Company to attack Riau. 

R. Ismail of Siak marries his daughter T, Kamariah to a 
Sayid of the Sakaf family ( cjll- ) and creates him Tuan Besar, 

They raid and worst Siak. R. Ismail becomes Y. T. Besar and 
R. Muhammad .Mi is degraded to be Y. T. Muda of Siak and goes 
temporarily mad. Y. T Ismail dies and is called Marhum IMangkat 
di-Balai. He is succeeded by his son, S. Yahya Shah. 

Soon after R. Haji becomes Y. T. Muda, S. Salehu'd-din of 
Selangor dies. R. Haji makes the deceased’s son R. Ibrahim 
Sultan and his younger son R. Nala Y. T. Muda of Selangor. R. 
Haji quarrels with the Dutch at Malacca over prize-money for an 
enemy ship (Dutch records tell us it was an English ship the 
Betsy commanded by Captain Robert Geddes and bound for China 
with 1154 chests of opium) captured on his information at Riau 
.\nother account says that the Sultan of Trengganu gave Captain 
Geddes a Chinese girl convert to Islam, called Jamilah, as an 
inducement to go to Riau and create trouble with a French ship 
there so that (France’s ally) the Dutch should become unpopular 
at Riau. A Dutch fleet under Pieter Jacob van Braam or according 
to another account Heer Abo blockades Riau. .According to the 
account of a Bugis ‘ Che Sumpu ' who had then just grown up — 
baharu lekat keris — , he was one of a crew that rowed R. Haji 
from vessel to vessel to direct operations and if any of the 
crew ducked when a shot passed the boat R. Haji struck him with 
a rattan. .At last the Dutch took the fort on Pulau Penyengat in 
heavy rain and chased the Siantan men. its defenders, with a 
pack of dogs and shot them all. .After 9 or 11 months both 
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parties tried to negotiate but failed because the Dutch wanted 
to bring a warship up the river. Later the Bugis fired a shot 

that blew up a Dutch ship (? Malacca’s Welvaren) 

killing 500 or 800 men and a Commissary. 

S. Ibrahim of Selangor and Y. T. Muda Raja Nala got the 
Penghulu of the four Rembau tribes and the Penghulu of the four 
Pedas tribes to join in an attack on Malacca. They build forts 
at S. Baharu and Batang Tiga. The Dutch fleet returns to Malacca. 
The Sultan of Selangor sails to Riau and invites R. Haji to 
attack Malacca. S. Mahmud sails as far as Muar and stays there. 
R. Haji entrenches himself at Teluk Ketapang, Tanjong Palas and 
amuses his followers with dances (joget dan tandak). The Dutch 
are driven back into Malacca fort. Reinforcements arrive from 
Batavia and S. Muhammad Ali of Siak is bribed to help the Dutch. 
The Sultan of Selangor goes to Rembau to marry. The Dutch 
surprise Teluk Ketapang fort from Pernu. In vain the Bugis 
sally forth and charge, one sick chief on horseback. R. Haji stands 

with a badik in one hand and a Guide to Grace Vj) 

in the other. His followers embrace him. He is shot down. 
The Dutch bury him with royal honours in the Fort (Kota) “ behind 
the Company’s fort ” (kubu) and later let his son remove him to 
Riau for burial on the southern hilt of Bukit Penyengat: — he was 
to have been taken to Batavia but the ship was struck by 
lightning. His people are allowed to flee to Muar, whence they 
and S. Mahmud return to Riau. 

The Dutch helped by Y. T. Muhammad .Ali of Siak and his 
sandara (? son-in-law) Sayid .Ali attack Selangor (1784 .A.D. 
Xetscher) ; — the Y. T. was angry because T. Embong had been taken 
by Sayid Jaafar of Selangor as his wife. The Sultan of Selangor 
flees to Bernam and thence to Pahang: the T. Empuan and .Arong 
Tenuijong and his wife flee on foot to Perak. The Y. T. of Siak 
steals all the property he can and sails back to Siak, leaving 
Sayid -Ali as A'. T. of Selangor. 

The Bugis by force appoint R. .Ali A’. T. Muda of Riau but a 
Dutch fleet comes to attack Riau. The R. Tua, Enche .Andak, a 
Bugis by birth, sides with the Malays. The Y. T. Aluda and all 
the Bugis go to Sukadana. The Dutch make a treaty with Riau 
with 26 sections and 3 supplementary sections. No Bugis are to 
lie given State office in Riau. It was signed on board the Utrecht. 

' Ruhde became the first factor (pitor) at Riau. 

-Aided by Pahang, the Sultan of Selangor came from ulu Pahang 
to idu Selangor and so down to the estuary and Pematang from 
Tiram Burok. Sayid Ali flees to Siak. Selangor captures the 
Dutch fort. For 1 1 months two Dutch ships blockade the mouth of 
the Selangor. Then Selangor makes a treaty with the Dutch. 
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S. Mahmud invites the ruler of Tempasok and his Lanun 
fighters to oust the Dutch from Rian. This they do. But knowing 
that the Dutch will retaliate, S. Mahmud sails to Lingga with 
2C0 boats, the Bendahara’s followers sail to Pahang in 150 boats 
and others to Bulang and Trengganu. Only the Chinese are left 
in Riau when the Dutch return. The sea swarms with pirates. 
In 1206 S. Mahmud goes to Trengganu and asks the Sultan to 
make his peace with the Dutch. 

R. Yahya, son of R. Ismail, was Y. T. Besar of Siak. R. 
Muhammad .\li was now the old Raja. His son-in-law Sayid .\li 
was a pirate who sacked Singgora and threatened Trengganu 
(1790 ib.). The Sultan of Trengganu asked help from an English 
sea-captain whose ship was awaiting tin-ore. The captain . laughed 
and replied “ We ’ll finish him in three hours. Our guns are bigger.” 
In spite of the rudeness of a Trengganu raja to Sayid .\li, he met 
the Sultan peacefully and sailed away. While S. Mahmud went to 
Pahang, the Sultan of Trengganu sent to Riau asking the Dutch 
to make peace with S. iSIahmud. The reply was so rude that he 
did not read it in public but only before his relatives — his son 
T. Busu (whose mother was T. Tengah), T. Lahad, T. Said, T. Wok. 
S. Mahmud returns to Lingga. The discovery of tin at Singkep 
brings prosperity in spite of pirates. He sends R. Jaafar, son of 
R. Haii, to attack Indragiri, whose old Raja is R. Jaafar's 
father-in-law. 

The Sultan of Pontianak and the Dutch drive R. Ali from 
Sukadana: he settles on Siantar. 

The English take over Malacca and in 1208 (1795 A.D.) 
English and Dutch recognize S. Mahmud. S. Mahmud leaves Engku 
Miida, son of the Dato’ Temenggong and Raja Maimunah in charge 
of Riau, as there is no Y. T. iNIuda. Raja ‘.\ii moves from Siantau 
to Langat and then to Muar. The Sultan of Selangor goes ti) 
Lingga and marries T. Tengah, a daughter of R. Haji (of Teluk 
Ketapang). A Perak embassy comes, offering the throne of Perak 
to him — and so offending the Bugis. Two years the Sultan of 
Selangor remains at Lingga but fails to reconcile Bugis and Malays 
or to get R. ‘.\li accepted as Y. T. Muda. He returns to attack 
Perak. R. Jaafar (son of R. Haji). R. Idris, R. .'\hmad, accompany 
the Sultan, as also his own sons R. Muhammad, R. Ismail and 
R. .\bdullah and also R. Hassan son of the Y. T. Muda of Selangor 
who died in .\cheh. Selangor defeats Perak. The Sultan gives 
Klang to R. Jaafar where he and his brothers get revenue from 
tin. The Y. T. Muda ‘.Mi (son of Marhum Janggut) goes from 
Muar to Riau. He and Engku Muda fight and Engku Muda 
(nephew of Marhum Janggut) retires to Bulang where a 
Temenggong of Johore is buried. S. Mahmud pacifies them ( 1803 
ib.) and marries R. Hamidah, daughter of the famous R. Haji. 

On the death of Y. T. Muhammad ‘.\li of Siak, Sayid ‘.Mi 
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wrests Siak from the Y. T. Besar R. Bijaya or Yahya and the 
Y. T. Muda, a son of the deceased. T. Yahya flees to Lingga and 
thence to Trengganu where he dies mad at Dungun. His flight 
to Lingga was just before the quarrel between Y. T. IVIuda ‘Ali 
and Engku Muda. Y. T. Sayid ‘AH comes to Riau (and is fired 
on by a British Man-of-war) and marries T. Mandak, daughter 
of Engku Besar Raja Siti and Engku Keraing Telibak. 

S. Mahmud builds a palace on Pulau Penyengat for T. Hamidah 
and her family and gives them the revenue of Riau. The Y. T. 
Aluda lives on Pulau Bayan and and studies the tarikat Khalwatiah 

(Sammaniah) from Shaikh .\bdu’l-Ghafur. 

Y. T. Muda ‘Ali dies of a carbuncle ( paipa, sakit raja) and S. 
Mahmud sends to Klang for R. Jaafar to become Y. T. Muda with 
the style S. Alaedin Riayat Shah (1221) — he marries R. Lebar, 
daughter of his predecessor. Minangkabau, Lebai Kamat, came 
to Lingga and avowed himself to be God and promulgated other 
false doctrines. He and his pupils had their heads shaved as a 
punishment. He went to Lampong but returned to Lingga 
announcing that he was the reincarnation of R. Haji. S. Mahmud 
ordered his execution but he fled to Indragiri whence he was decoyed 
back to Riau and beheaded. On Monday 18th Zu’l-Hijjah r22o 
S. ^lahmud dies, crying to the Y. T. Muda “ Komeng. Jaafar! 
Komeng, Jaafar, " meaning that his son Abdu'r-Rahman, nicknamed 
Komeng, should succeed. R. .Abdu'r-Rahman becomes Sultan of 
Lingga. After the funeral the elder son R. Hussain arrives from 
Riau and having paid his respects to his brother returns to Riau 
where he stays with the Y. T. Muda and Temenggong .Abdu’r- 
Rahman. 

Sultan Abdu'r-Rahman was pious, dressed as an Arab on 
Fridays, read the Quran at his father’s grave, had a fine voice 
and liked to act as muezzin, and wept at the recital of the 
khutbah. By his wife Raja .Anitah (daughter of Raja Sulaiman) 
he had a sun Tengku Besar Muhammad — born in the reign of 
S. Mahmud. 

The Yam Tuan Aluda in Riau was R. Jaafar who lived with 
his younger brothers R. Idris and R. Ahmad, his ‘ son ' R. Hussain 
(brother of S. .Abdu'r-Rahman) and his ‘ son ' Temenggong Abdu'r- 
Rahman. R. Idris lived at Sengkarang: the rest all lived at 
Pulau Penyengat. The A'am Tuan Muda also was pious but had 
‘ white ’ friends in Alalacca as well as .Arab friends. He sent 
4 or 5 youths to Alalacca to learn music and he had soldiers 
who were uniformed and equipped by his European friends. He 
made handsome creeses and badik, which were sent as presents to 
Pontianak. Pahang, Kedah. In his time Keraing Chendrapuli came 
and lived in Riau (with Keraing Telibak)— he quarrelled with 
R. Idris over the control of Chinese and finally left Riau 
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Major William Farquhar came from Malacca and sent his port- 
officer S ^ son-in-law of Adrian Koek. to say he was sailing 

to Pontianak. At Pontianak he met a Dutch war fleet, so could 
on y despatch a letter ashore to the Sultan. He sailed back to 
Lingga where he informed S. Ahdu'r-Rahman that perhaps the Dutch 
were coming to lake Lingga and Riau. The Sultan referred him to 
the Yam Tuan Muda. Farquhar told the Yam Tuan Muda that 
England had given Riau to the Malays in the time of S. Mahmud 
and would defend them against Dutch aggression: he bestowed rich 
presents of guns and velvet on the Yam Tuan. The Malays pre- 
pared to fight the Dutch, whereupon Adrian Koek came from 
Ma'acca and persuaded the Malays that the Dutch had no intention 
of seizing Riau or Lingga. A Dutch fleet under Wolterbeck 

with Captain Flout as Commissary arrived at Riau 

and a treaty was made between the Dutch on the one part and 
the \am Tuan Muda and the Temenggong of Johore on the other. 

Captain { ? Koningsdorffer) was left as Resident at 

Riau. Then Major Farquhar returned and upbraided the Yam 
I'uan Muda who replied that he had not sought English help as the 
Dutch had used no force. Farquhar (or his interpreter) next saw 
Pengku Long, the elder brother of S. Abdulrahman, and the 
'J'cmenggong. .\s he left for Malacca, Farquhar took a ring from 
his finger and gave it to the Yam Tuan Muda. Farquhar returned 
to hand back Malacca to the Dutch. The Temenggong sailed to 
Singapore " in accordance with old custom. " Farquhar soon joined 
him and they awaited the arrival of Raffles from Penang. Raffles 
got the Temenggong to send Engku Embong immediately to Riau 
to fetch Tengku Long. He was to act secretly for fear the Dutch 
made the \am Tuan 3Iuda hold Tengku Long. Tengku Long 
pretended he was going to fish, reached Singapore and was installed 
as S. Hussain. The families of the new ruler and of the 
Temenggong moved from their “ palaces ' at Riau to Singapore. 
The Dutch opened a customs-station (pebean) at Tanjong Pinang. 
The Yam Tuan Muda left his ' elder brother ' Muhammad Zin al- 
Kudsi in charge of Riau while he went to Lingga for the circumcision 
of the son of T. Besar Muhammad (and grandson of the Sultan) 
along with his own son R. Mahmud, Engku Wok Sayid Ahmad (son 
of Sayid Muhammad Zin al-Kudsi). Raja Ali (son of R. Ahmad 
and nephew of the Yam Tuan Muda) and Che Wan Abdu'r-Rahman, 
son of \\ an Embong. Now at Tanjong Pinang Arong Bilaw'a 

( ). head of the Bugis, had got Xakhoda Medong to divorce 

his wife Raja Fatimah and then married her with a festival that 
led to the discharge of cannon at night and the alarm of the 
Dutch Resident who summoned the bridegroom to his fort. In- 
stead came Daeng Renggi’ and others wearing creeses. They were 
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ordered to discard the creeses and enter. A fight arose and Raja 
Renggi' was killed. The Dutch send two warships from Malacca 
and Arong Bilawa and the Bugis flee and settle in Singapore. 
Sultan Hussain of Singapore sends his son during the hostilities to 
fetch the Engku Puteri to Singapore but she remains at Riau. The 
Yam Tuan Muda Raja Jaafar returns to Riau, works with the Dutch 
and arranges for the installation of S. Abdu’r-Rahman with the Johor 
regalia (serta hendak kerajaan dan kehesaran Johor) which were 
in the hands of kakanda Engku Puteri, because “ according to old! 
custom; jika tiada kerajaan Johor itu, belum-lah lagi sah dan 
dzahir-nya nama Raja Johor itu.” 

In 1236 A.H. (1821 A.D.) S. .Abdu’r-Rahman sailed with his 
son T. Besar to Pahang whence the Dato’ Bendahara Tun AH 
escorted him to Trengganu: — R. .Ahmad, a son of the A'am Tuan 
Muda accompanied the Sultan. The Sultan married a saudara of the 
Sultan of Trengganu, who shortly afterwards died: his son, the 
T. Besar Muhammad married T. Teh a daughter of the same ruler, 
who bore him a son R. Mahmud. 

In 1238 A.H. the Yam Tuan Muda sent Engku Sayid 
Muhammad Zin al-Kudsi and his own saudara R. Ahmad and his 
own son R. Jumaat and others as ambassadors to Governor-General 
Baron van der Capellen at Batavia. They were greeted by the 
Shahbandar and Sayid Hassan Habshi, then Mayor of Batavia, and 
taken in carriages whose coachmen wore lace caps (songkok pasmen) 

to a house in Kampong .After three days a young 

Dutchman .Angelbeek took them before the Governor- General 
where their letters were read while cannons boomed in the dis- 
tance. On Sunday they went again and talked through an 

interpreter Heer Roorda and sat down (about 80 persons) to 

a curry tiffin. General de Koek ( o ) a stout handsome man 

was present with his pretty little wife. The wife of the 
Governor-General was stout. .After lunch they walked in the 
garden and were given cigars ; — pelayan membawa bekas perak 
yang bercheranggah sa-olah-olah pokok kayu: maka terjagak-lah 
pada sa-genap dahan-nya itu cherutu. .At 5 p.m. the party broke 

up. The Governor-General got into his carriage and four: ada 

pula Holanda dua orang yang bertnisai dan berjanggut terlalu 
ramus memakai baju lamina saperti rupa perak berkuda puteh sa- 
pasang dan menghumus pedang-nya — these were outriders. Another 
night they were invited to a cave-like room to see a comedy. 
.After three months many of the party were ill with fever and coUc 
and some died. There were not enough left to man the boats 
The Governor-General gave Raja .Ahmad $1,000 for a boat he had 
bought for $400; and he sent back Engku Sayid later in a warship 
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the Dolphin. 

Timmerman Thyssen, Governor of Malacca came to the Yam 
Tuan Muda and took the Johor regalia from Engku Puteri away 
to Malacca. Raja Ahmad is sent again as an ambassador to 
Batavia and to buy a ship to fetch S. Abdu'r- Rahman Shah from 
Trengganu. He buys one for 9.000 rupiah but falls very sick. 
He recovers. And the Dutch send the Yam Tuan Muda to 

Trengganu in a fighting ketch named vlK-Z— ^ • ; its colonel was 
and its three officers 

she had a crew of 120 Dutchmen and 30 Javanese. The Tengku 
Besar, son of S. .4bdu’r-Rahman, sails out to meet them and is 
greeted with a salute but as he boards the ketch coatless he gets 
no salute on his return. The Yam Tuan Muda and Tun ‘Ali 
the Bendahara, take back to Riau the Sultan and his son the 
Tengku Besar, whose wife Tengku Teh had 40 days earlier born 
him a son, R. Mahmud. At Riau they are greeted by the royal 
sons of the Yam Tuan Muda, Raja .^bdu'r-Rahman and R. ‘Ali 

and by the port officer j' — ^ jy.- A Dutch Raja Laut, who had 

come from Batavia, handed the sword and sash {sayap sandang) 
of the regalia to S. Abdu'r-Rahman, who is duly installed and soon 
returns to Lingga. Dato’ Abdullah Shahbandar hoists the Sultan s 
Hag in Johore, where the Y. T. Selat, S. Hussain, and Temenggong 
Abdu'r-Rahman carry on the government as in the old days. 
Engku Sayid Muhammad Zln al-Kudsi (= the Holy) is sent to 
Batavia (taking the headman of the ray at) to discuss the sup- 
pression of piracy and the loss of the Sultan’s Peninsular States 
under English rule. He returns but a young Heer .\ngelbeek (who 
dies soon afterwards) comes to Riau and says that all land to the 
left of the East Indiamen’s course to China has by treaty been 
recognised as under England. Now although the Y. T. Selat was 
a relation and Temenggong Abdu’r-Rahman (on the Bugis side) 
was a second cousin {anak saudara dua pupu) to the Y. T. Muda, 
R. Jaafar, at Riau as well as menantu saudara-nya, yet they* 
persisted in opening mines at the Karimun Islands outside their 

sphere and in <10 izii ii:?. 

R. Ahmad, brother of R. Jaafar the Y. T. Muda, decides to 
go on the hajj after his illness. He takes his son, R. ‘Ali, and 
his son-in-law Sayid Abdullah Engku Ngah, son of Sa3rid 
Muhammad Zin al-Kudsi and sails first to Semarang and thence to 
Japara (where he buys — needlessly as it happens — a coffin for 
his very sick son R. ‘Ali) and so to Juana. Then he returned to 
Riau and sailed for Singapore but found the Arab pilgrim ship 
had left. 

The Dutch Government allowed Arong Belawa to return to 
Riau where he was given a salary of 500 brass rupiah a month. 
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His daughter, Daeng Pechonga,' married R. Hussain, a son of the 
Y. T. Muda. The Engku Puan of Selangor gave Arong Belawa 
a gundek, Si-Patam, but he went mad and died. 

R. Ahmad went again to Singapore on his way to Mecca. He 
was entertained by the port officer: (?=Mr. Sarny) 

and sailed for Penang in a ship belonging to Sayid Hashim. The 
Engku Putri gave R. Ahmad $10,000 and he had $4,000. At 
Penang Sayid Hashim lent R. Ahmad a house and sold some tin 
for him. Enche’ Nurati (a bekas gundek to the Y. T. Selangor) 
brought her child R. Hamidah and invited R. Ahmad to stay at 
her house but as he could not leave S. Hashim he let her take his 
son R. ‘Ali. The Y. T. of Kedah gave him an old-fashioned watch 
worth $100. Sayid Zin Idrus, born in Kubu, asked the permission 
of R. Ahmad to marry Che Nurati. R. Ahmad sails for Jeddah 

in a Turkish vessel called • J.3 (:= ? Felucca). He ' fives on 

18th Shaaban, 1243. At Jeddah he chose Shaikh -\hmad 

(or ^ ^ ) as he was descended from the “ 40 Bugis.” At 
Mecca he visited the Mufti Shafei. Sharif Yahya, Raja of 
Mecca, had just killed Sharif Shambar • — - ) in the Mosque 

al-Haram. Ahmad Pasha (nephew of Muhammad .Ali Pasha, 
Ruler of Egypt) the representative of Mahmud Khan, Sultan of 

Istambul, compelled him to flee to Badr ( ) where he 

collected Bedouins and molested pilgrims to Aledinah. However 
R. .Ahmad went to Medinah in a caravan of more than 2,000 
camels. On the way he met Sharif Yahya and one of his juak-jiiak, 
Sayid Muhammad .Atas. whose father he knew. He bought a 
garden at Medinah and gave two houses at Mecca as wakaj to the 
Mufti Shafei. The first royal pilgrim from Riau he returned in 
a Turkish brig. 

Now the Sultan of Singapore allowed Sayid .Akil to build a 
house and open mines on Karimun Island. The Y. T. Muda sends 
Engku Sayid Muhammad Zin al-Kudsi to plant the Riau flag 

) there. But the Sultan of the Straits {Selat) 

pays no heed. The Y. T. Muda helped by the Resident of Riau 
takes Karimun and puts to flight Sayid .Akil and his helpers, R. 
Endud and Tengku Yahya. R. Ahmad the pilgrim hears of’ the 
fight at Penang. At Singapore Daeng Renggi' son of Temenggong 
Abdu'r-Rahman tells him that no Teluk Belanga people have taken 
part in the fight, which was not the wish of the Y. T Selat but 
of his wife and Tengku Yahya. The Y. T. Selat invites R Ahmad 
ashore but he excuses himself on the ground of illness and sends 
his son-in-law Sayid .Abdullah and his own son Raja (Haji) ‘.Ali. 
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When the Y. T. Muda (R. Jaafar) arrives from Karimun, R. Ahmad 
gives him one Nubian and one Abyssinian slave, a Turkish rug, 

a Turkish rifle, two rings, cloths water 

from the Zamzam well and dried camel’s flesh. The Tengku 
Besar from Lingga marries, R. Fatimah, and Raja ‘Ali marries 
R. Halimah, both brides being daughters of the Y. T. Muda. On 
the 11th Jemad-al-awal 1246 A.H. the Y. T. Muda and Tengku 
Besar make a fresh agreement with the Dutch Resident. The 
Y. T. Muda sends his son R. 'Ali and son-in-law Sayid Hussain, 
Tengku Erang, to Governor- General Van den Bosch about the 
arrest by the English of R. Jaafar, his brother-in-law, at Singapore 
on a charge of piracy. Resident Elout of Riau was succeeded by 

De Groot ( Sayid Abdullah son of S. Muham&iad Zin 

al-Kudsi and son-in-law of R. Haji Ahmad dies at Lingga. Soon 
afterwards on the 20th Muharram 1245 A.H. his father also dies 
at Lingga. On Monday 13th Rejab 1247 A.H. the Y. T. Muda, 
R. Jaafar dies (18 Dec. 1831) at Lingga just after the wedding of 
his son R. Abdullah with R. Aishah, daughter of S. Abdu’r-Rahman. 
R. Ahmad’s “ daughter ” marries Tun Abdullah, son of Temenggong 
.Abdu’r-Rahman after which R. Ahmad leaves Lingga for Riau. 

R. Abdu'r-Rahman, lawful (gahara) son of R. Jaafar, succeeds his 
father as Y. T. Muda. S. Abdu’r-Rahman dies on Monday 11 
Rabi-al-awal 1248 A.H. (9th .August 1832) and before his father’s 
bier leaves the palace, the Tengku Besar is proclaimed S. 
Muhammad Shah: — S. .Abdu’r-Rahman is known as Marhum Bukit 
Chengkeh. Now at Sungai Ino’ lived Ilanun pirates not petty 
pirates like the Rayat who used lanchang and kakal) and mostly 

b'tdar-bidar ( ) but pirates who used pen ja jap armed 

with cannon. Lingga and Riau with the aid of the Dutch and 
and a ruse of the Y. T. of Indragiri captured them and beheaded 
the leaders. 

S. Muhammad Shah went to visit the tombs of his ancestors 
in Johore, and then sailed to Pahang and Trengganu. 

Now S. Ahmad of Trengganu had died: — he was the son of 
Marhum Mata Merah who was the son of Tun Dalam, (whose 
posthumous name was Marhum Janggut and real name Mansur 
Shah) who was the son of Zainal-.Abidin, the ruler installed by 
Y. T. Muda Lpu Daeng Chela’, Daeng Menempo’ and S. Sulaiman. 

S. Ahmad had many (saudara) relatives, — the Y. T. Muda, 

T. Mansur, T. .Abbas, T. Ismail. When he died, one of his 
relatives (saudara) succeeded. That relative died and one of his 
sons, T. Daud then reigned for 40 days and died. The throne 
was then claimed by T. Mansur, a brother {saudara) of S. .Ahmad, 
and by S. .Ahmad’s son, T. Omar. T. Mansur, styled Y. T. Tua, 
drove T. Omar, styled Y. T. Besar, to Besut and thence to 
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Kemaman. S. Muhammad Shah failed to pacify them but he 
visited Kemaman and ordered the execution of a raja who had 
molested one of T. Omar’s women. He takes Tun ‘Ali, Bendahara, 
from Pahang back to Lingga for the circumcision and installation 
of his son, Y. T. Besar, Mahmud Mudzaffar Shah. Next he sends 
an embassy to Batavia to interview Governor General Baud about 
the suppression of piracy. Holland sends a Commissary Major Kolff 

) to Riau and a new Resident Goldman ( 

The Y. T. Muda .\bdu’r- Rahman sends his brother R. ‘Ali Engku 
Klana, R. ‘Ali and R. Abdullah sons of R. Haji Ahmad, and 
R. Yusuf a son of Marhum Jaafar to crush the pirates. After 
doing this R. ‘Ali Engku Klana marries R. Chik his cousin (anak 
saudara sa-pupn), daughter of the Temenggong and Engku Wo’, 
daughter of R. Buntit a saudara of Marhum Raja Jaafar. 

Governor Bonham of Singapore causes consternation by pur- 
suing pirates as far south as Lingga. 

S. Muhammad Shah fetches from Singapore R. Maimunah, 
daughter of the Tengku Besar of Singapore who died at Teluk 
Blanga and marries her to his son Y. T. Besar, S. Mahmud 
Mudzaffar Shah. 

In 1254 the Dutch station an i^ssistant Resident at Indragiri. 

Soon after R. Omar, Y. T. Besar of Trengganu, came to 
Lingga, S. Mansur of Trengganu died and his son or 

O— Li succeeded but was driven to Kelantan by R. Omar. 

The mother of S. Muhammad Shah dies at Lingga. T. Tengah 
the wife of R. Abdullah (brother of Y. T. Muda Abdu’r-Rahman) 
dies and the widower studies religion with his saudara R. Haji 'Ali 
and then goes to Mecca for a year. On Wednesday night 2nd 
Jemad-al-akhir 1257 .A.H. (20 July 1841) S. Muhammad Shah 
dies. 

Governor Bonham and Tun ‘Ali Dato’ Bendahara, appoint as 
Temenggong Daeng Renggi’ (or Kechil) as he was called after his 
{moyangda sa-belah ibu-nya) maternal forbear Daeng Kechil, son 
of R. Maimunah, daughter of Upu Daeng Parani and T. Tengah 
Erang daughter of S. Abdu’l-Jalil. He lived at Teluk Belanga and 
was. created Temenggong Sri ilaharaja. The Temenggong sails to 
Lingga to do obeisance to S. Mahmud and to meet his ‘ father ’ 
R. ‘Ali, husband of his sister Raja Chik. S. Mahmud goes to 
Singapore and stays till Governor Bonham orders him to return to 
Lingga. He is young and reckless and gives much trouble to the 
Y. T. Muda and the Dutch. The Y. T. Muda Abdu’r-Rahman 
pays $36,000 for a ship for the Sultan, and on IMonday 2nd 
Jemad-al-akhir 1260 (17 June 1844) dies. month later the 
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Engku Puteri dies. After S. Mahmud Shah has delayed to appoint 
a successor, the chiefs and the Dutch choose R. ‘Ali Engku Klana. 
The Sultan goes to Singapore where this choice is approved by 
Temenggong Tun Ibrahim, brother-in-law of Y. T. Muda R. ‘Ali. 
After installation as Y. T. Muda, R. ‘Ali visits his ‘ parents ’ (his 

uncle and aunt) R. Haji Ahmad and R. Libir ( ^ — -J ) : he is very 

pious and forbids gambling and cock-fighting. The Sultan of 
Selangor often visits him. When his relatW‘e R. Haji ‘Ali goes to 
Singapore, he takes back to Riau Tun Abubakar and Tun .\bdu’r- 
Rahman, the sons of the Temenggong. S. Mahmud Shah marries 
his daughter T. Embong to R. Muhammad Yusuf, son of the 
Y. T. Muda. A famous Shaikh Ismail comes from Teluk Belanga 
and teaches the tarikat Nakshbandiah at Riau: he visits Kedah 
also and at last returns to Mecca with a present of $4,000 from 
Riau. The Y. T. Muda gives Karimun to his cousin Engku Haji 
Muda R. Abdullah, and Kundor to R. Haji ‘Ali. A tin concession at 

y* in Karimun Island is given to a Dutchman 
and soon there are 1,000 people there. 

S. Mahmud Shah takes his mother T. Teh for a visit to 
Trengganu. 

At 11 p.m. on Sunday 3rd Zul-Kaidah 1273 A.H. (28 June 
1857) Y. T. Muda R. ‘.Ali dies. The Chiefs and the Dutch want 
Engku Haji Muda, R. Abdullah, to succeed but S. Mahmud favours 
his son-in-law R. Muhammad Yusuf son of the deceased. S. 

Alahmud goes to Singapore and stays with a Persian 

(? Kurseji). At last the Dutch send Major to depose 

him. R. Abdullah is made Y. T. Muda and T. Sulaiman (called T. 
Muda), the son of S. .Abdu’r-Rahman of Bukit Chengkeh and 
uncle of the deposed ruler, is created S. Sulaiman Badr-al-‘Alam 
Shah of Lingga and Riau and signs a new treaty with the Dutch 
(1274 .A.H.). The Commissary’s interpreter was a Dutchman Von 

de Wall ( J'*..' — 14 ). Tuan j* is appointed Resident at 

Riau. The illness of the Y. T. Muda delays an expedition against 
Reteh. The Y. T. Muda marries his daughter Maimunah to Hassan, 
son of Raja ‘Ali Haji. The Y. T. Muda, R. Abdullah, dies 
{ Marhum Mershid) and is succeeded by his son, R. Muhammad 
A^usuf. S. Sulaiman comes with his consort, Raja Perak (niece 
of the deceased and daughter of Marhum Raja ‘Ali) and returns 
to Lingga. The expedition against Reteh starts at 6 a.m. Saturday 
1st Rabiu’l-awal, 1275 under R. Hussain son of Marhum R. Jaafar 
with -38 boats. R. Abdu’l-Ghani, son of Marhum R. Idris, also 

went. The Dutch sent the brig ^ under command of Heer 
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, with a schooner and 600 Dutch soldiers. The cam- 
paign lasted a month. After the capture of Reteh, S. Sulaiman 
invests the new Y. T. Muda at Lingga (1275 A.H.). 

The deposed S. Mahmud (then aged 38) and his mother 
removed from Singapore to Pahang and thence to Trengganu and 
thence to Siam — ^with his younger sister, T. Safiah, whom the 
Raja Siam insists on marrying. After 9 months in Siam, S. 
Mahmud goes to Trengganu. An English ship comes for him and 
bombards Trengganu. S. Mahmud flees to Besut. Thence a 
Siamese steamer takes him back to Bangkok. From there he flees 
to Singapore and stays at Siglap. Then he goes to Kesang and 
meets T. ‘Ali, who says, if he becomes Raja, S. Mahmud shall be 
his minister. From Kesang he goes with 40 followers to Che’ Wan 
Ahmad in Pahang, where he dies. 

Tun Abubakar succeeds Tun Ibrahim as Temenggong in 
Singapore and is styled Sri Maharaja Raja Johore and often sends 
messengers to his relatives at Riau. 


Journal Malayan Branch [Vol. X, pt. II. 


RAjA KECHIL AND THE SIAK FAMILY. 


A Malay History of Riau and Joh.jri 
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.^y/^■; (i/) A Dutch record shows that R, Kcchil died ‘ very old ’ in 17*16, so that his birth in 1700 as a posthumous sun of S, Mahmud 

of Johore (d. 1699) by Che Apong, daughter of the Laksaniana, must be fictitious — Netscher p, 57, 

(6) The royal titles of these rulers are taken from Netscher as also the name of the eighth ruler, .\n accuuat of later ruiers 
of Siak will be found in the " Enc>'clopaedie van Nederlandseh-Indie,” vol. III (1919) under ' Oostkust van Sumatra' 

(r) It should be noted that descent at first followed from Kaja Keehil’s royal wife. 





The Bugis Tree,— THE YAMTUAN MUDAS OF RlAtJ AND THE SULTANS OF SELANGOR. 

Upu Tenribong Daeng of Lakkai 


D. Menambun D. MEREWAH, d. 1728 

im. d. of M. di-Sungai Barn, 

S. of Matan m. 1st Y.T.M. of Riau 

m. E. Che’ Ayu (1), d. of Tern. Abdul-Jamal 


D. CHELA’ or PALI, d. 1745; 2nd Y.T.M. 
m. (a) T. Mandak and (b) others 
d. of S. Abdu’l-Jalil, ! 

Johore. 1 


I married 


R. Fatimah 


Klana 
Che’ Onok 
m. in 
Selangor 


T. Puteh T. Hitam R. d. 1784 

m. S. Abdu’l-Jalil m. Sayid Hussain M. Teluk Ketapang 
R. di-Baroh d. 1760 (Ben Yahya) 4th Y.T.M. 


R. Aminah 
m. .\rong Lenga 


R. Halimah 
m. S. Iambi 

1 

R. Sulaiman m. R. B untit 


R. Per^ R. Khatijah R. .ALI d. 1805 R. Andak R. Yusoh R. Ahmad 
m. M. Teluk m. R. Alam M. Pulau Bayan m. S. Ibrahim d. young ^ 

Ketapang 4th Y.T. Siak 5th Y.T.M. of Selangor 


i S. Mahmud R. J.\AFAR 

Shah, Lingga b. ca. 1773 d. 1831 
i d. 1812. 6th Y.T.M. 


R. Safiah R. Lebar R. Seh 

m. R. Idris m. R. Jaafar m. Muhammad 
6th Y.T.M. S. of Selangor 


R. Johor 
m. Che Puan 
Bonda Raja. 


R. Said 

m. Che' Puan Sulong 


R. Hussain, - S. Abdu'r- 

S. of S’pore ‘ Rahman of 

(Marhum Meli- Lingga d. 
ka d. 1835). 1830. m. 

■ E. Dalam (3) 


R. ABDU R-RAHM.\X 
d. 1844 7th Y.T.M. 


R. .\LI 
b. ca. 1310 
8th Y.T.M. 
m. R. Siti 


R. MUHAMMAD YUSU] 
10th Y.T.M. asc. 1859 d. 
m. R. Embong 

S. Abdu’r-Rahman 
Last Sultan of Lingga. 


R. ABDULLAT 
M. :ilershid, 
d. 1858 9th 
Y.T.M. m. T. 
Tengah. 


Notes . — (1) She lived at Perpat Sa-ratus. 

(2) R. Lumu was apparently next to R, Haji Imt for tabular convenience is put below his three sisters. 

(3) E. Wok and E. Dalam were sisters. 

(4) Who refused to give up the Johore regalia at Riau, (1812). 

(5) After this name, the Selangor tree has been taken from R. J. Wilkinson’s “A History of the Peninsular Malays,” 3rd ed., 1923, p. 142 

(6) Munshi AbduUab calls him Daing Ganggeki 


II 

iE YAMTUAN MUDAS OF RIAU AND THE SULTANS OF SELANGOR. 
Upu Tenribong Daeng of Lakkai 


or PALI, d. 1745; 2nd Y.T.M. 

Mandak and (b) others 
j. Abdu’I-Jalil, I 

Johore. I 


Hitam 
'id Hussain 
1 Yahya) 


Mahmud 
ah, Lingga 
d. 1812. 


R. HAJI, d. 1784 
M. Teluk Ketapang 
4th Y.T.M. 


R. Aminah 
m. Arong Lenga 


R. Halimah 
m. S. Jambi 
1 

R. Sulaiman m. R. Buntit 


R. J.\AFAR 
b. ca. m2, d. 1831 
6th Y.T.M. 


3. Abdu'r- 
Rahman of 
lingga d. 

830. m. 

2. Dalam (3) 


R. ABDU'R-RAHMAN 
d. 1844 7th Y.T.M. 


R. ALI 
b. ca. 1810 
8th Y.T.M. 
m. R. Siti 


R. MUHAMMAD YUSUF 
10th Y.T.M. asc. 1859 d. 1899 
m. R. Embong 

I 

S. Abdu’r-Rahman 
Last Sultan of Lingga. 


R. ABDULLAH 
M. Mershid, 
d. 1858 9th 
Y.T.M. m. T. 
Tengah. 


R. Bulang 
,bi. 1739 S. Mahmud Shah, 
Trengganu 


R. Hamidah (4) 
E. Putri, m. 

S. Mahmud. 


R. Buntit 
m. R. 

Sulaiman 


E. Dalam (3) E. Wok (3) 


R. Idris 
m. R.Safiah 


R. Siti 
m. R. Ali 
8th Y.T.M. 


i 


I' 


for tabular convenience is put below his three sisters. 

Riau, (1812). 

iken from R. J. Wilkinson’s “A History of the Peninsular Malays,” 3rd ed., 1923, p. 142 


f 


D. Kamase’ 

m. d. of ruler of Sambas. 


R. Lumu of Selangor (2) 
S. Salehu’d-din (1743), 
m. d. of D. IMerewah. 


1 ' 

R. Pahang 

1 1 

R. .Ahmad, R. Tengah 

1 

1 

R. Selamah 

1 

R. Pasir 

1 

S. IBRAHIM 

j 

R. Nala 

1 

R. Penuwa m. 


E. Haji Tua m. Ibrahim, 

m. R. Nala. 

m. V.T. Besar, m. a Bugis 

Y.T.M. 

(a) a Kedah 


m. Che Hamidah, S. of Selangor. 

Y.T.M. 

Indragiri. 

d. 1826 

Selangor. 

raja (b) .Arong 

i 

J 

Selangor. 

1 

Selangor. 


/ i 


Temujong. 

R. ‘ili 

i 1 

R. Chik R. Usman 



S. a/uHAMM.AD (5) 

i 

R. Abdullah d. 1874 

Haji 

m. D. m. R. Long, 



!< i Selangor, d. 


1 

(author) 

.Abdullah, d. of S. Perak. 



1858. 

1 


! 





1 

a daughter 

m. 

S. ABDU'L-SAMAD 

1 


R. Muda Musa. 


S. ALA’U’D-DIN 
SULAIMAN SHAH 


I 

1 



I 

SULTANS OF JOHORE, RIAU— LINGGA, TREN'GGANU, SINGATORE AND FAHA 


B.S.M. Abdu’l-Majid 

of Johore, Marhuni Padang Saujana (Kota Tinggi), d. 1697. 


B. Che Engku Sentul 
drowned 1803 


B. P. R. Tun Abdu'l-Majid, 
Pahang, d. 1803 


B.P.R. (1803-6) Tun Koris, Pahang 
m. Che Puan Meriam. 


B.S.M. (I'ua) Tun (Mii)tahir 
d. 1863, buried at Johore 
Baharu 


B.S.R. (1806) Tun .Mi. 
Pahang, d. 1847. 


B.S.R. WAX AHMAD 
S. (1887) of 
Pahang d. 1914. 


Che Puan 
Meriam m. 
B. Koris 


Tern. Ibrahim 
(D. Ronggek) 
Singapore and 
Johore b. 1811, 
d. 1 Feb., 1862 


B.P.R.(S.) ABDUL-J.ALIL RIAYAT SHAH 
M. Kuala Pahang; reigned 1699-1719 


Paduka Maharaja (1717), 
Tun ZAIX.\L-AB1DIN 
1st Sultan of Trengganu. 
asc. 1725 d. 1733. 


1 

i 



1 

T. Kamariah 

1 

1. Mandak 

1 

S. SULAIMAX BADR AL-ALAM SHAH 

1 

lun Kechil. R. Dalam. 

Tun .Abbas 

T. Tengah or Erang 

d. ca. 1746, 

m. D. Chela’, 

Mangkat di-Batangan; d. 1760 

S. MAXSUR SHAH 

B. S. J 

)L 

m. D. Parani killed 1723. 

m. R. Kechil 

2nd Y.T. Muda Riau 

m. Che Puan Perak and others. 

M. Besar (or Janggut) 




1st Y. T., Siak 



m. R. Bakul & R. Bulang ( 1739) d. of D. Chela A'.T..M 

1 1 

1 





1 

S. ZATXAL-ABIDIX Vani-Tuan 


Tern. rVbdu'l-Jamal m. R. Maimunah 


D. Kechil (a) E. Muda 

Tenienggong of Bulang 

I dc jacto iTem. 


S. AHMAD RLAYAT SHAH 
d. 1761 


T. Puteh married S. ABDU L-J.ALIL MUADZAM SHAH 
i R. di-Baroh d. 1761 


S. M.\HMUD RI.WAT SH.AH, (b) 
Marhum Besar, b. ca. 1755 
d. Jan. 1812 at Lingga. 


R. Baku! 
m. S. Mansur 
of Trengganu 


Tern. .Abdu'r-Rahman E. Puan, m. S. HL'SS.AIN, m.(2) 1811 Wan Esah d. of (3) T. Perbu 
Bulang and Singapore Bulang IMuadzam Shah Koris, B.P.R. Pahang! 

d. 1825 [of Singapore no issue | 


S. ABDU R-R.\HM.\X MUADZ.\M SHAH of Lingga 
M. Bukit Chengkeh b. ca. 1780 d. 1830 
m. E. Dalam & Others 


M. Mata Merah 
asc. 1793 d. 1808 

I 

S, .\HM.\D SHAH 
asc, 1808 d. 1827 


T. Teh 

m, S. Muhammad 
Shah of Lingga 


Kclantan 


S. ABDU R-RAHMAX SHAH 
asc. 1827 d, 1831 


S. DALT) 
ruled 1831 
3 weeks 


S. M.WSUR ,SH.\11 
\. r. Muda 
1831-6 


'. MUHAMM.M.) 
SH.\H 18,6.-') 


Che Puan .\isha m. 


T. Muhammad 
(T. Besar Hitam) 
d. 1825. 


T. Jalil 
m. s. 
of Tern. 

Ismail 
of Muar. 


S. ALI (of 3Iuar) 
Iskandar Shah 
d. 1877 at 
Malacca. 


T. Jaafar 


S. MUH.AMMAD 
far MUADZAM SHAH 
M. Keraton 
b. 1803 d. 1841 
m. (1) R. Teh & (2) others 


S. SUL.Xl.MAX BADR 
.\L-ALA.M SHAH (c) 
asc. 1857 d. 1883 


T. Tengah 
m. R. Haii 
Abdullah.' 

9tb Y.T. Muda, 
Riau. 


Tun Kechil 
m. Tun .Mutaliir 
B.S.M. Pahang 
ca. 1823 


B. Muda Koris 
asc. 1858 d. 1863. 
buried at 
Johore Baharu. 


S. MAHMUD 
m. T. Meriam 
asc. 1914 d. 1917. 


T. Meriam 
m. S Mahmud 
of Pahang. 


S. ABDULLAH S. ABUBAKAR 
of Pahang "f Johore b. 3 Feb., 

asc. 1917 d. 1932. 1833, d. 4 June, 1895. 


T. Empuan Alaimunah 


T. Emhoiig ( I‘ 


S. .MAH.MUD MUDZAFFAR 
SH.\H b. 1823, asc. 1841, deposed 
1857: (d) d. in Pahang 1864. 
atimah) 


T. Dalam 
m. Y.T.AI 
Trengganu 


T. Hamidah 
m. Tun 

.Abdu'r-Rahman, 
Pahang ca. 1850 


T, .\ndak 
m. Tern. 
Ibrahim. 


B.\G1XDA V. T. .M. 
S. O.MAR .MAH.MUD 
Y. T. Besar 
1839-76 


S. .\H.M.\D .Mr.\DZ.\.M SlI.MI 
1876-1881 


S. Z.\IX.M.-.\BID1X MUADZA.M SH.XH 
1881-1918 


S. IBRAHIM 

of Johore, b. 17 Sept., 1873. 


m. R. Mhd. Yusuf, 10th Y.T.M. 

I 

S. .\BDU R-RAHMAX MUADZAM SH.AH 
asc. 1885 deposed 1911: last Sultan of Lingga. 


S MUH\M.M\|) 
asc. 1918 depo'-ed I 'CO 


S. SULAI.MAX 
B\DK AI. AL\M SH.\H 

avi. 1920, m. 

r. Meriam. d. of S. (Wan) 
.\hmad of Pahang 


.Veffj.— These trees follow the Tuhfat al-Xafts, except for (t) Tun .^bbas and the Johjtc branch, which is derived from sources cited in ray paper on “The Bendaharas and Temenggongs (II) the Trengganu branch «hich is taken from the Johore MS . described in that article. Wilkimon’'- “ .Mahmud II and ,\bdul Jalil III " i IR\SMB ' 19,0 pp JS o4) and the Kampong 

Glam tree; (III) the Pahang Branch, taken from Mr. Linehan’s paper (JRASMB 192S. p. 334) and the Johore MS; and (IV) some dates and events after 1836 taken from Xetscher (Verhandelingen v d. Bat, Ten. v Kunsten en VVetenschaffen, Dcel XXXV, Batavia 1870) while some are from Beubie;. "The Mala'. an Penm-ula." pp 27 + 28.3 

S. = Sultan. Y.T. Yang-dipertuan. Y.T. M. = Y.T. Muda. R. = Raja. B. = Bendahara. b. = buried. Tern. == Temenegong. T. - Tengku E Engku M s M. Marhum. m. married. 1). z= Daing. d = (1) died (2) daughter. a.sc. ^ a,scended ca = rirrn B S M = Bendahaia Sri .Maharaj.r B P R Bcndahaia Paduka Raja. 
B. S. R. = Bendahara Siwa Raja. s. = ^i.-.ter. The Sumatran pretender to the Johore throne. Raja Kechil, st>led himself S .\bdu'l-jalil Rahmat Shah (171i-l/22) 

(а) The royal Kampong Glam tree gives his name as Enche' Kamis, calls him Temenggong and also makes him a .'on of Tem. .kbdu'l-Jamal. .\ Johore tree, almost identical uith that ot Kampong Giani, ealls him Engku .Xbdu'l-Hamid -on of .Midu l-j.imal. .+ gloss on an l.sf.n MS ol the Tuhial e.il's Engku Muda Muhamm.nl 

(б) S Mahmud Shah of Lingga, d. 1812 m. (1) E. Puan, d. of B. .Abdu'l-Maiid (Johore M.S ) Pahang, no issue; (II) Che Mekoh, d of D. Maturang, alius Che’ Jaafar, issue T. (S.) Hussain of Singapore; (HI) in 1780 , Che Meriam, d of 'Bandar Har-san, (and a Balinese slave— Btghie) issue R (S.) .Ahdu'r-Rahman . (I\ ) T Hamidah lE Putri, who kept the Johoie 

regalia) d. of R. Haii (M. Ketapang)— Xetscher pp. 246. 

(c) Not gahara i.e. not noble on both sides ib. .■kfter his death in 1883 there was no heir on the male side and the Lingga throne was vacant till 1885. This was the time when Tem. .Abubakar took the title of S of Johore, about which he had ap[iroachcd Riau in 1868 when lie assumed the stele of Maharaja. 

(d) Formally installed as heir apparent by Bendahara Ali who came from Pahang to Lingga. 
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^ ^ y. ^'bCi^.l> i oi^ 

o^ 't^'^ (“^ '~^ uT^ C."’';'/' '-^ 

7_S j^Ji^ Ti—jl oJ o-^>’. ly' ^ (jliil— »j'- O-'-^ ' 

V ^ ^ T O..X— ^ ^jKl;>tj*S 1^/*^ '-^ 

0»^' *-2^ C^l '^/r^y"’ ->*^ O^'— ' ^ — ' 

^ ' -*** \S ^ jjVialy-y 4lio i^X^ CyJ ^ \S «>- ^ 


t_y:>-Lo 

t»-J (.iU CjI I»^ 1^,;^ 1*"''“'^ iy->^ ijUaL- y 1 — . V 

'1 ^ O^^'oy— fl - y» o^ij LUy* ^ ^y 

^1 J ^ /. v^' O’. 'y^- J-'"^' '^.' jUal— . <lj»L_a_5” CtU 

OU (yl_^ 0^^ (iU 0'j»— ' J-*^ o-k— • O-^ l/^'^'y'*. l3-'^’ 

(»?*“ Oi/.^ jUaL-. ^ 'J 'S^^/. ^''-Oj 

jJCir oy jT^— r'; 'j-^ ^'yT^ ■^' iy.-'^ ‘^. ' tiy-^' 

OUaL- ij'j y^- 'f' — ^^y-’. ^-1 0— .l5^ iy.A« jUal— . 

ij)y^ O’-' (^ (*-'bj T>_ii <lj.:yj y-r® I oi ! jy,j^ 

^jU- <!L- Oj’ ij/.-^ o'ii^ jip ^ ,-..r 

^yjyS' Oj ^'y> yT^ 61 Ayr' yT-. V j i t ^ ^ J ^ Jl^ ^ 

o-_l ^ r^'-^ oU O-’y. ' 'f'y-r^ -i' 0.1 Jp il,rJ*r 

OJO» Ojj Jy^ OUaU eU ^ii yU, lyy ,Lu eS'yy jr^^j 0.1 JU 

OU oTyy ^ly A;A-' ^ <^.^.1 ei. oyjlT tAi; O))^ jJl 

OUaU ^*1 yly»J yUCiyj 0:!y:! 415^1 A 't'; 

^ yL, 0.1 ^ ^1; 4).l 4i,y.3 eu 

jb ^ OI;UA ^yf- ^ ^p -OyVy OyS .iy^ O'UaU 

jUaU YjL.:. eu 1^ ^.| jlT 0.1 OyOi. <lbi 0.1 j4- c’.> '>-'^- 

jl .»A- Ol-^ “^y.^ .^' oy_b Oyi..- 04 ^ 4ik^ Jyw^ 

o.yr*-ir* y. 'jy* ijlyJ/-Js._ <^jy' OU yli^A <1^' 0'-'^ j*^' 

jljjysji. L^/. ob o'-o U^y S^|j 5' jUaU, oU 

jly ^ji._ jjj 1/ O’ ' o' <lo.^b y OU ^A^.yO ,■>—" j-' J’'— Oy- y lX£ y 

tjlyyj <!bl;j’ iib jywst.* ij^b. JaS^ 0.1 y liCiy O^'y."?* 6^ yJ IXc J 
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iL-i Oj 1 ^ L i\ i^« Oj ^ 

S:^^ O^ < 1 ^ 1 ^ ' 'f'*— C'^-^ ^L^*..-^ flt^^:: 

Ow^-*^ ^». ^ --*-> 1 til* ^j^.uuS' ..A«->e-« o^y^ i_5^^ 

<cl ‘^_1 V O^-^ L?^/ O'^ ^ -^5- 

* * ■■■»,.■»> 5 -Ol(_X--C O^- a-^ 'O w ^l*j 

yliCi-^ VJ 4^ oLT 

^JHaL-# ^ <^^ 5 ^ ^^ 5 * ^ C.O ^*j>-4:>“ '.i^'->“ o> 1 

C<^ 1 y iJCt^ 0 ^ 1 ^ 4]1jLj 0*1 4jll_U£ 0 ^> jLJ^ ^4-*j>&« 

y5 j^JJjfc Oj t ^ ^-aJ>E-« ^‘liaL-* 4]i^jiC*-^y vila ^ V ^— •— ' jij'lj^ 

y liCc^ T LS^y*^ 4*j— a aX^ Ja-*-# ijl .2 

4 J jj Oj 1 ^ 1 JJ ^1 4x^j_— ^\-j (jLZ^ O^ 

ol Q.*.^ j* ) jJ ^.j V Oj 1 ^ ^ y 4 J I J 1 o^\.Jf 4oiji« 

^j5C- jrr" ^“-'^ ;^/ ^y>' ‘^/ 

( 3 jLL^ Oj 1 .i c*j>s^ (jUsiL-* * 0^1 ^ 3 ** — ^- ^Lj y liCi - jj (^'1 y y _vi i...»-.-j 

hj^^ Or-' *“ ^ 

^3^*3 jj oy ^^-a-^e-a 3 ^^-^ Oj ^ « I5s^ ^ ^*-^1 J_lw T ^>*— ■ 

oi«i L?' tlr“^- -j' 4v^-v J;Ij® 'p JuiT 

0^1 l_vJC Jy 4—*-— ;*Jl 2 ^ ^'y '^* 

3^-*^ Oj ^ > 1 .— 4]y ol« — — (*y^^ ♦*■>-5^ Oj ^ 40. -j 

j) y* \— > 3^^-*" ^\-J OU Oj 1 tj^ 

i*J T 1 %—“^ o*j 1 ^^y*-.l5^ ^ Z j c-a-> 6 -« Ol« Oj ^ -i?^— 

i*.-^ \_»j ^ 40^ V) ^ «5 ail 1 _\*£ O ^ ^ OL* ^m.i.^i S ' Oj ^ ^ 4 1 ...a.^..— ^ i \jt O*** 

^ o^'— ' ^y** ^^^^‘ y“ 

<d\jj\j' , 3 ^ u^" o^y^ oy (»:r“' 'T^y oy 

4^y Y ^Okaur^ 4,\u^,**^ j} OL* ^ ^ yL»-* X 5*' 4ii.i J .»..i « i»' y I— Y ^ 

J— ?! eU O-^ eT ^ ^ 1 ; ^ 

Y I*— ^jOr iS* \j - jyW “''•^ ®jlj - yVj-* li-*-?-^j 

(j^y 4]l^l ‘J .oi'ju£ ij\» c^-*^ ^f>- o^- 'oiS^ L-yj '^■* 

0 ^-i 0 ^^ (ly^-^ ‘*^^y 3^^—' '' — f. 

4>-^ Y!^-^ jl J (^Ual-*- 4 ^!c:>- ^yj ^.^JXaOa j«\ >w3^^J *Jy 

j^la>- Jtf '^)y ^jUaL-/ »w‘-— * — 3l (Jy ^JL^ J1 

y \JC £ jJ \0 .JAj^ O*?!— O*— ^ ^ - — r" i»_J^-^ cJ-a O— ^ *— ^*-- 3 * oO— 

(j^-i Y^ (j^^ ®^'z^Z i 3 -Ofc Y^^ jUaL— 

^ 0 ^a__j (Jy ^ ^ )3^ slZZ*"*^ oOsly jlo Oy—' YijJ 

O^- y^JCi 0*5^ J J«^->ej* 4ij V li 7 - L^— I JO— 
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T. 1 , < 14)1 vjl-i jjijl y S i 2 l« ^ 

^ LJ.«j 0~« OjSj' o'-^^ \TVo ■'-V '~^ -^‘ 

« • ^ .-■^ oLw Ll. '^. ' 

\X5 ^Jljl 1 -u.'^ C-j ^ a_U- f 

C^' ^ cr* O’-^’//- ^--^' 'j'- >^*'/ -'’j'" 

o*> t ^»5 O- i ^ 

. Ob' 

o'-^-^ 

b-jlij (J^' >,}^~^ d-* ' y aL— / 

x/ y_/ ^^rr*-=^ -'; 

y jS b*j ^Ji*-j 1 d**^ Ju^ d-* 1 _X5^J ^ Ji^S' d*> ' ->■ r- d'- 

y j jJl JJ (_A— y '_di> 1 iiS* ,J-a5" ^ ^ 

l 5' (jb*U- d^b- d^bl Jx/r*" 0/^' ^'^* 

L«j jd* dJ ^ j \ji-*->- ^ y ^ AdXji^y dl* a) ! «_X— * d** ' ^ 

dU d-1 ^jS%A:i d-o 1 d*d*^^^ 

Ol;b;J' "-^'z Ss^^’ (*J'-^- Sj 5' diC»*0 j' 

dl.* T V.*— 'y» <J^ d5Ci-l5^ aLJ^ ^ 

»^^ddX,« ojUud^l Sdb "wibi jS' y * f A-'y V '•ii^ diCi*iS^ 

JjVbU^ 

di* d<jl dU \ YVo Ad— dJC-J ^ ^ d*^ 

*— ^X tL*-— <J ^ \^S i %) ) 

O)^-^ *"-^ Y^J— ijb *dJ ^ 

XvJ ^ X.>? Alfljj dU w,^ 

'wfi’^X *-^*^*^ O'^bj' I — 5^^^ jLj ij^d4^ X^ 

(0^' o'-^ 01 7 ^^ ^ ? diA**V5^ dXclx 

old— ^iS* d-i ^ 0^1 Al*i^fljl;^ dU y_ ^ J***' 

* o' * 3 ' 0^-*^ ) l^ ^ ^ Cyj \* 7^*^ 7* d^ jb 

^oaII 

'jdi^ a )^1 Or* If ^ 7 ^ 0 ^ 7 X ijUaL— 'dl^ (jb ^ ^ oy^y dU 

Jj’ aI^J^x ol-J '— ^'x ^ ^77^^^^ ^7^ 

dU O'dd 'fU— X aI*Ju 3 dU ^ 7 ^ jJ'-SJ OU >—31^^ jLj dU 

^ O^S^ Jf AliJlj j^JUO dj' X 's^T^ L?' AjJLo 

Yx^. o '-2 ^'7 Y'j^l aI^I 0 ^^ .5 j:L; dU jiT Ia^x O^dA 

^jd^S" X O^^aI— « d^' Jb- ^Xf^ 7^ o\JUi.>- 
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0^-^^ ^ Oy V ^ C-J i -V?^0 S’S' ^ 


-il <1^ L« 4jYl^li3 — ' Oy ^ ^ “^y ij*^ 


JjT 


t ^r 


'/ o' 




i>U 


y.j '^z.'' ^ 


Ji-H-^ 'rr- o’^'^. 


^i- 

ojI o^ V ^,^by ■v.’ljUi tiU j_ 5_;2 

jilji jyV -Ol^l olS"^' IjUf ^j\ y_ iSr^f. 
^IaS” (jTL^^Aiii (jl^ ^ ^ 

Cjj— ' 1 *^'^' (yrr*" l_J-' 0 » iJ^-^ " ;■— ' " ^ <XaJlj I ^ 

(ji^^Ji t — a^y_ J^j>e^ 1 ( 45 * jU _Va 5 *' o,^ 4 lj ^ 

y^lC jb o>jl ^jjS" o^, — . 


,b 


jy 


ei. 


b . fl ^Ij u ^ 


rl^ ijlj 


ijbL_X bL. o^ ^jT V bu o^-- ‘j^'Oi 




'•-'^^ 6- 5'-J bU 0-_l y,^ ^'i; O'-O^J O-bjT Vb>l 

•‘'b' ^/y 

OjICsJI O^ tjlj..^ 

-U>U* ^l>. JiJ 

(^1 ^ oX^ ‘<S^“ Oy* _X-i^ j* ^ 

‘^\j iiU Oi_! (Irl-^^ 'y"^/. 'r^ 6'-^. 

Cy 2 ^' Jl’j ■^/‘ cr-/' '^•>y-^- ^'y -'^ 

Y (jl^ Y Oyi— ' IjJj Y ij'^'**' '^y--' Oj 1 

O^ C^_l ^y ^ ^U ^\j JJ d^ Jt->^ O'-i' 

0 ^;'-^ z}' L?-^ ^-^Z- ^'; 

'd* c-*^A*- qs^^ < 11 j 1 oi ) ^,t y j o*^ -U- (jL*l 

V-j^ ^ 6^-^ C'lj-'^ 4U5 'jLw^.*j 

Vj-*— » (Jy <J ^ L-J <JyS* » <IaJL i^a 02 1 

^LftS” oi_u.* 5 ^ (da oj ! wV?^^ ^ •X4^S Ao^ z* 

cr 


* ^ 1 ^f^Aj ^ A O z ^ ^ ^ V*^ ^(OU-jT ^_z ^ ^ ^ ^ Z^ 

’ Z y' o^^— ' Y 1 Z aUu Vj 'da cz^ ^ 

jjbj Z^l^ Oz. - 1 * 1 /• y^- ‘^'^/Z- ‘^''' 

ijy «5^ 4 IL .-0 OZ^ ^ C'z y^ dz*^ ^ 

f \i ^ J-r-^ Z^ " Y(^^U— Y <1^^ ^ ' 

Z^ tzl.5 _Ljr ‘da s^liai s ^^La 

4Xij d^ Oz ^ <j^-^ d*^Z^ d^baXOLa 

4 J Y ^ ^ 1 Oz ^ di U ^d* oj 1 j jl_d__— < Y ^jLl— ; y 

^1 ufi tjd^ Jb ^V 'da 4 )u 3 ^r^ 
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ii,iX« ^^ji-JVj ^ ^ Oy— ' ijX* Lu> “ y J/* j^— 

0»* 1 ^ ^ ^ y* ^ \jfc 

O^— ' ^ ^ ^ »J V>- _>3 ^ 1 y ^1 Cf f- I-*-— ij ^ ^j 1 J 

‘Oiil c->*i 

o* \^>»Jl «*>>-L.<» o'^^ 

<Jjj^ tt^^Ji*\S ojy^ A1^. » C-J t JU-^^ j» O^ ^ 

^V*j oL^ ^IjJ^^ji# Jj\_*— .L-j (jliaU-- ^ ^ )y^ 

Aii \j Ii^Xa P 'S *? \— o (-iL» ^ ^JP*L-/ ^JUaL-^ (^tl* 

~SaS C^~/* u?^-'‘*-4^ ^ dS* ^5^ j*^^-**^ J 

ViiA* 45 «J \j < AI,.^^ ■" --• o>l ^ j_jl -u.m.^Lu 

(_5 ^ ^ 7* /* ^ (j\ji— vS" j_gl ji 

(iS^jU jbu-lj ij' j- ~ -— - ^l>- d_V— ^j^ ^j\_**l*-/ ^jUaV— * ju 5 ^ 

^y>-jA ! jZs c-j ^ C^ J* jjji 1 P* I ^ ^ ^ 

til* 

til* P* ^ Ai*pj ^l.**hl,«» ^UaLw ^l* p* 1 ^ .5 

<v*mJ y <il* pjI (ji^-^Xs ^ pjI P^ (jl**L- • (jUaL— aIj^I^P* 

(JjJlj o^ (jl.*.A.— o^ Wl ..> CjI ji \ 

J^*>*^ (J^. O)*-^ ».i^*J Alip (il. tiiCiJ 

Cjj^ ^l:>- o\^ klrr**^ <i 5 "j\J ^CJJ^ 

jXiU ^ ^ crlj^ ilr^y^br^' y.j Ol-V^; liA^ ij' y.; jJ'jJ« 

J4J ^;;:^ 5 ii -OIjI J4J 'jjT ^_Vy. “c’jJV ^ o^' ,yii\y> <LJjs til. 

0}*'/ ( 3 ;,^ o'j /i<c^ ^'; i-j:^^ '_p O^US" o-l o<_' y_j 

^'; 3^' ^;'P* ^jr'-'’ '’y. y-* J-^ 

^'; ^tA' (_ri;-' r'; (•?>-/• 3^' ^ A’lj^ o<l o<J 

Cr^ 'y'^ ‘^yr ■=’ o'j ^/y. obV-= 'y^* ^ o'y— - 

u"'^' Uyjj' -%y 3 l.u: jJj^ o'j (^.y^’'A^ 0“^ r'" / <"j' '(^_r^y. 

'— *y^ 3ty 1 *^ yb- c^l '^*/r^ ^y^rr* 

j) o<_ 1 olj> yb— (jlj ^ sL.0 Ij y jlj 

y^. ‘^y y.; 3 yj' oxyjlyU o^ v"y* 0'^“’; r^' 

c->_b O'y*— ' <'yl tjJyj CjI 'I’y*'/ O'- ij' ■'-'y '^'y liU ^yi L 

61 . >rvo ^ /U ^iV. jT^ ^ C^ JyVl^,, Jyi;P 3 

Ji (ii. ii^Jy. ^[i ^1 jTjj y l^, jJU 6^y.;U |J JS <y ^ AJlJ^ 

•;’-^ y./y. 3 A^.l y; t^^.. 1 ^iy /Vyr jT^ 

:.jS ljUl 6—lyt^y. .U eb ^ |.y<l] -bijjy 61. J^ C'xf C}'^ o'/" 
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O') 'f'y L-^*' '“'''^ r^. 

ilS^ iJ‘j_j! ■^' '~'^* " — ’'^ 

|l l$C_ .ll 1^— J ^iU ,l> 


Llj- Jb 'jllI* 


Of '-^ ij'-i j-~‘_ 'f 


_ a;' 

j! jiS" aU ji..» f T ^vT ^ M;_C.j ; 

JljL j tiU |_y“^ Jtr’' [ ^-A: '-^ '-''•^ r" ^''^>j'' T^~ 

1^ ^ 0'j'-2>- bV o'^y' cJ^r^ y'-- ;>r^ 

-C* yU- jJljj ^f-f C'tJ-^. iiPjU ci'j if O'j' 

Ji; if.-^J op-3^ O'j— ■ lA^^' -^‘;- cT"'" 

0,1 <UjJ eiCi» Ol}^ 

^ 1 _, if'y^ Of y; O'- -A; '’’o'-’ Vi-x'-* Pp 

oal* jL- jjU j,j jxil o' r^ r 'y~‘'^ 

o^j o-^ -'/- 'y— 'f^'’y 0':r^’3 

jVi^-, 'jijj— 'f O' ^ ijA — ' '*' 

^ ffS" 0^^' 0,1 « ; 


ij 1 , T- 0“ a\i) iidXj \j 

• Vi. " ' 

M by jly^b'i Jp-5 


^L-W r* 


ijy,_l <iU o_' «<_, O'- A"; y-O ^b ^U- •<'--' o^f 

Ojj ^ ^ 1 ; O'fy-.’ 0 ,>P O.-A' O--'*'^ 


■U. 


^ ^ ^ - 

\jjSJ" ji ‘bJU-/. ^ A't (*y/* 'a z }' '-''' o'' 

i;/S'k:i 0_l Oy'A. Tr'; o" ' fh -A/* 0^"' 

0»'-^.i o_! t^l; j;! ‘^Jf^f. s/^ ^-' '~‘' 




ji 


L-* ' (*iU ' 4'ajlj ^ V 


OA (^ /* '-''A*-*/ 

Or^. y; o.-A',! ^ -^.y -'r' 

Oyj ^ ^1^, bU Oi-*^ ''OA '-'r- '^-' ''o’' 

ri;by, O'-' si’ ^ '^-’ '’o’> A'-"*' '^-'''-''"• 


,ll- eU ^b j-O cj^y 'f. V 


JO^ ^'; r-,> 0--A^ "'■3'^ A*A' 'f'-^''* 

J^ Ob oj 'f'-^/ 0-23-2 y^. 'A.'' ^''3p- c-A*’- y''^ oi-~ 

jiS" oV^y’op 01-^3 irr-f -A .U.,. OAi' "o’'' A’ 
o’; *^3’ if"r^^ o’'— M’ 


0 ro 


Yj,! vj A'y 


^ 4 ^ lyy o’ y’"^' ->y* '"-'’ y _ 

jjb^ Y^. ^yl 0'^ r^l; 0-' '^’y^ '‘*’^A -’';'y- t-f 

ify^ '-bu* oo^ i.\f\‘ o/ O'-’ P’- si;^ A’ y-; s,^A 

._i-y JO- ^1; o.l 0_1 ^ -Sbi |.j^y 0^3 ‘A 

oyr OO'^w VA,.) J \ 0^ — -■7-' '^-’ 0^ 6- r?"/* 

jL, <i,lyo bb by ^yl O’ ‘j’/ A"" 0-^^ry:^ t- '-'''■ '''''’^’ 


.U: -r- L>- 
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1^^^ ^^5t* 0^1 j :} ' ^ L^.p ‘‘i'f<~^y vlrr'" 

j_5_uXj:j 1 ju* Oil A'ai'lj •^U- 

Ok-— O*^ ^ Oy ^ \^ g l fl ..rf C*-.. i >^ *> 9jy^ 

'•■= V^SjW- (>^'-2.5 •■dU. c^S Js^ (^Uu^ 

'-^ ,X^«.iX^3CA* 1 c-^"^ tlr* ^ 

0^1 “jy— tp <'^l>- y__) r''^" 

Ijij o'j ' — ^ 0“-/.^ “^jJV tiU (^r— Jy <!^' ^jJL-j if.-^ 

'^-' %) iji-^j r^ Oy^i— ^1; j <!j!V ‘9 — ■ 

wji '^l *jy^y “Jl^l >^1 y_) i/-^~-^) <.'lw_jj vii* 

•^f ih-p '^.' at-^ ^ T V 0 •'^ 1 j- i_f!«^_^U <>-y <0y 

Y c*S* ^ ^J_j»ji(f 1 ^ ^il* <! T t > jt 

^ p * — ^ ^ 

j".-^ (j^_;i^' ^Li-i jiC-. lya j,lc '^/*“' o - 'j 

''j*y* ir~^ iJ" ' if y^ 'K(jSi ^'U oj_ ,^1 j^«i 1^1 j^ a~*y 
^L- iipf Ij <J^^■ ^ 'y® ^_P V "V'^U- cj t 

iflp^ 0 _u* OU ^ 3 -^ A » ;, ■« ej-' (ir*"^’ if »-'— ' 

liOi oj^J ^ ij>.J^ <J ifj^ (j-il 

^1 Jjs O'jy iji-A*^ cy*;^^ ij^r*^ Cip-''^ if’fy^^ 

<Jp^ O'y ‘*J;^-^ O'-^ (y^-r" ^'; olS" ^vl '— ^ly f' p 

v^yr i^is^su 2 c-it»s>- <i.^y jLj ^1 

i_U 4ii_ tjj, ^jS'y ,_jA.>— ' 'fly:^-“ t3~*^ o^ j>_ jy lSI t?^ iiX»::SL_ 

(j^)j <iSL::^ olJJl (,—1 oLi! |Jbi ^| <Jj^^ii_.l 

C^f f^-r^ •diS’L-^ j, el. ti Ui ^ <Ujui^ jp 

'^r" <i^ 0>^ <!ji ,35viJj eU jy.^'^ “Ul Ulj ji Li ^u; lil 

ly' ‘^y >-Jil^ ■'-'j;-*^ 0'-2 eU 


ria-. ob ^ oIj yj-i o^ jiy-/ o'^ y/'v 

|Jbj ob <\p^ eiCi* ob-l ^_i jJL- Tl^.ljy- ub 

'^ii.P^'^ Pp '— ’'y. '-y,' '•f./’ (_r*y^ ob o.y^ ja^j ly y ‘'■bJic 

4Ui*. -d c-eC;^ jd" eU ty ^U olJCLjil ei'jii o^-- ^ ^1^ 
jiC- ^U. 0-1 c-J ^1_, o/- ^"V by. Jly yai 

oi>Jl >! Y^yjl, J3C- ^ ^1 Oyi/V OYJ.I 6b Ylyl^y- 

61y Ai^yy^ <!y*L,_^ 6b <li_Uj 6y ^.y tiU 

^y r*-/* oyS ^f^ j' y»L" J^l eU y_^ 6i-b-^>; 

'j'y/-**- 6^^ y' y; a) aJ' eU ^ Oly-^. 6;y 

b"' “^y^y 6b T^;yl jL- ■dyJLb ' y eU 0-<i. ojo y,; 
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O >>L ^ J J_''— ' >.^-31^— f 

a'l^^ T 'f ^ *<1- -*>1— '^«*5 

Q^Sifi>j^:i L?*'^ ' — fr ^ O^ ui"^^J '^''•^ 

lS^W-** (j**^^ fT '^''- L-.3 ^ ^'Ij ^_u'^ 

^ j> C)f ^ ^ ^yr 

;ji^ y _V3 wl* Oj _1 ^^_;^Li _V5^o 

(V-=^ oly ^ cr**-^ ^^yo-V^ •'JJ'^ 

^jU ^L>- ^1^, l^L-U— ' ^ S:>^ ^ 

^..■■a» “I^-JX^-IXJ^ Ojl»>- jJ\-*-_X 3 L^X* 4_^ 4V>-L^—/ 


r:'; 


o*-- 


^j^U- ^Ij ^p_y:--.l -Ojl cU <y^yL-yi o_u^ o>_l 


,\JL^ aiT 
w > 

c- '/V* 


jl ^U; ^1 f ^ -' '/^* 

^ -X— < ^ -Sl <X*^ cjl \S ^ ^ 

-xlbl o'-2 Oljj^ srS-'^ Cy y J^~ ‘^'-W' 'f‘’^*'^ J^~ °'".7. 

jlji.^ ^jjl <IU»* <J o'xx* ([jCJ xxol — - .Ui 

1 ^j5C-. (jjcjt ji^i jy Ijj* o'y/-'^. ‘^'’ ^ -^''Ar“ 

<i»lj 0 ** ji/' liy-^ir^y J^* yl— -VJ jl-H— ' 0'_1 
0^1 ^'-J^ j' '^J cr^ M O-XX* j'y/-'" 

0^/^ fr ^ f.> Oi-*r^; '->* ^’'r/-'^- 

si'-' 0'-'^; '^-' t'~ 

tj]y 0«X» Ju- C-Xil O-^ 1-^ '-''>' ^ 

oVS^ (jly /-% (Jtt*' ol-X<^ ^ '^}~‘ 


Jj 

— ' 

Lui jb- 

.Vw" 

0^-^ \Jy 

y^'aii ' x.iX« 


y 1 Ov«5^ L-*! 


1/ - 


i O-^' '^rr 

■i’=5'v 0 

> 

X.J' 

J 

Y jy\ 1 

'^^yr 

. (JXj 

\j Oyi— 

si^ 


(jb- J3 CS J 

ijb oiij' 

|y> jViiU 


j.u^T j>^ j_ j 

*^y (J^y ^ 


Zi oby' ^'; 

oiz^r— 

Jbf 


4]JV ^ 

«w> 


Jljj |JljJ ' C'^^'. 7^- 


j|j (*}^^ <3^^ 


Ac ’rb y 


,,5^ ._i_^_ 

«j^/i>-^C.'^ ■' - - ^ ., . .. 

tjA » tc -X^ O^- y 'j”' ’ 

Liyr Ijj.. ^15" >yb (^'/' o'^ 'f^'^ '/-'^Z 0>-’>^ 


^'L-j eU .w! <b-. (t''';/' Or-" 'z^'/A '^'Z- -. 

JiJ^j oiT ‘OuS’l^ .s J/.-X^ ‘^^;W>. t>.-^ o'“^'y ^ 

\i j ,0 Utj 


cta'^ r; 


-iSLb ^_5^ Jjl ^1 OU <s]Uj_^ (jZ ji 

J'^ cy^.' =;r^ o'j Jr 'a O-oa 

liU jJU 0.1 J.Zr"; “J— JrZ' '-?* o'y/-^- oyj' ij'-osO' 0 *c! o-j 
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1 ^ 1 ^ 1 j ft—/ T ^-— • ^''^***' 1^ 1 

\*>-\ ^ ojVp /ftj j ^1 (J^^ ^J‘^ 7^.^ ‘CJii Y 

<Aa^ J* O^ ,^, J 

l 5^ (J^ (jl^ iSjL-^^"^ s-5^ 

(_ ^ ^*"*^ (1/i^ 0^-^ \ L-/ _xi!> 

^1 ^L— 4_5-^ C^J^ J *'"-^^ cT^ /- '3-^ 

i^l—/ jiS" ^ ^ •OijLj i3* ^ (jy*^ _u.>fc* 

^ J>»S ojLf a\y jt ^ t(j^ eJ^ ^ 

^j t^A*^ OT^^l-iy— JaS" o— ^ ^ 

A«->» _viS^ ^ C— ^^Xji*j 4]l:i) 

jJlj^ '^• l ' ^ } ®^"/. <-5^ 5 ^^ <.Mj 1 

^ -5^3 ^_Ua ^1 Jtt^' U^-> ,_5^^ (*>V 

^1 o_Xm^ O ^ ■ 4 ' ^ ^_X^ O^^— » O^i* ajk—/ 

Oj \ ^ "■■ "OI3I C-^t dS'ili \.i*j:^^_ ii> 3L7 

'O'-s^ ^1; jiT 

'j^ o^t J' <ib-i y. /. V^ <''jl 

^li» ij_u* )_,j5U^i '^. j' o^ il.'^'j^^^ j^/» y'y ^ 

^ 77^ l_x.A^ c— ^ r^ ^*y* ^jXil 

jji-**^ "O^jU kiU y_j ljj« ^J\y /-*" ^■.— . viXi» 

oj_1 _p-> U-^ S^'/ u^ ' X,)*iji-'r"; ij'^ y.j jl^/oi <l;_,ly^. 

■^j^_ Tj»l/ 6;l-w ^Ic ^^Tl jy j)y- ^ji 

j ^-2 Jf tjt-^} o '-2 y_) xsf^ 1 ^''-- 'f(_r^ y 0 -^>^* o'-i ^ (»>./• 

2 I Cj ^ ^ ^'^.1 y>- 

yL- O'-S yU Ob J’ly f.1; y ob j^y- 6^' 

jy^ < 0 bl lyy -u;^ J-<^ «:>1 ^i5C- <ii^ 6 ~i^/ ‘^r^ t/ ff- 

jb y_>u r^;yt J 4 J o-_l ^uT ^CjU^i Jjcj. l^y. jlyyji 

r^r“ o'jby- if-i~-^ /■ iy\^ ' '-i-y. 6 'y^ o-l (_r-J' y 

^Ul^ ‘-^y o'/i o-J by- Oly/Js, jl/' 

* 6 bl ^'U- <bA^i jU-^vj 
0 >V^jJt <_j-b» ol5" ijljL^ 

oly/ji a. Jb; -»1 yji; eU c -1 X>_i^y T«i- ):,y. Jly/ji Jl:i^ 

lS;W- 6^^. (J4::» ^'^i' ^1; c-^U US' <b, ^'' Ijy. 



2SS 


^ T f *-'5^ "' '^'5' ^ y V — j ^ .a' 

^ ^i' -^•;- ^^'-' J-rr^ ^-' -^- 

^ Col ^U- J^'i viU ^-c- oU-ir cC Ij 

ojy^ iS/y Oy Col J-^^*-* 

Col ^ ^ ^1 ^ ^^cXj Jl^l iJlo>- J^\_::a« x5^ ^ 

^;W. ^'; j- ^ 9 J 

lj.:iC ^J\i:aL-' C'!-^-^ ' Co t Co 1 

1*1) Cfi-w J^^l>'w-o C^SKi 4l_^U£> ^ii* d^C> jLtl (j\_«_*.'-« ^\lUl ■■. 

^JL*o V*,>-i ^ijL^ w ^ 0^1 C^V ^1^ iA?^0 Ol-^l_; ‘^‘ J ^ 


^ J^- r^/- Cj^ -'“»o»«^ ^jUi-L-- SS" 2 . a_Uo f' J ■*-1^ 

aLi» ^^IjlM^-_Vj ^JUa^-- ‘^■'~*~r* ojbL» i\C jLi L 1 vjl- Co 1 

Csl-^-^l *^_ 1 X '^1 L_'l .\_sj- .? ‘ fi -2 ^ 

Vj^ d-W'/ j ^-b 


;5' o';^-/ 


b"' - ' ■ j o /. J 

U"-/^' C <'•’ ^;'y- o'- ;~J. 

^^'/. '— ^' J' '=;^r^ ■a^;- ‘;r' o'- o-j'^ V j'; 

o«^ ^ *Ob:>-^S CU -6^->s.* (jUii-- Ob“ ^'- o'j— ^ ^ o'- 

^ j 9 ~^ ^1 sila Cj_ 1 j*-o \.^'ji? ' '-■'l-'^-**' 


^1 ^ jLj d* ^'\.«-J-o 


■•V b- i5’ « 


6^' 


o*-^ o'.' 


Jr* o'i 

~S .i„ 

C y /■• 


O’/; 


■c 'j 


tj bT <p- jU; oU 


;?-r* o' o'- 

y> j!yy.\i ^'b' 




'r.‘- 

* a5»- ^ 


C.O>t**AJ ^1^ <S '<^9 CC«^-^ '■^1 Ji ^ X^— oVS*" ^ (jUS'jJ 

1 y ^ «1« y ^1 cT* y>- "Cj ^ 

Ol-il 0^1 U^WA "y A.'-A; 

A)o ^ j IjC* oL^ ^♦JVjJljlju ^j\ia\--' CU Co 1 iJl->- jjl-* ^Jl_^,w 

aJjI 0^ a ^jlwy?„v» Ol“'‘"^^ 1 b^-l-s •xiS' 

j 2 ^J ^ ^\_ff ^ i^.*o i-^»,cl^y^“^ 

Oy-o 1-S^ oly ol- ^ ^'^j-f. 

O^*"*^'**' c^X* ^ X V t. ^c» cc®j-5^ 

V— o ^UjjI iiX* '^9 f 5^^ o^* y ) -Cw/^ *0^1 ^cj 1 j *0^0 Vy \^9 

^UaL-. <9y 9^- A"'^. / A^ 

^ .X— ^loCa Ij^ w'A Otr H ®-^ ol-c jyJl*jl^,_ij ^L*_*'-**; 

‘^AA^ ^ ojijC* c^ vA^ A oAy^ (-f"A/ w'ly x.j 

©iLx o\yj 3 ^ jjb^ <3-^-2 3A^ Co_l 

OX* Col jj_^-Cij o^L*£ c^— » Oljli^p— ' X X— ' 3^^ 0^^ 

c*» j» - i_5^X^ 31^ X bA^^* 

XcjXxS^ ^XjT 0^*0 ^ 0^^.“ (^•‘1^-^ 
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L— *0^1 A Vi' ^ oX* j‘ ^ ^ it) I j '■ ?1^»— ‘ 

o._) s::^* Jy Tr^l; 

l_;^VS^ wAa Y ^1 O^-" Y V— ^ 

^jljoj ^L—wt* ojy^ ^1 *0^V L*-J ^jdaV— ) 

^ ol^--*-) ^ Js^ ^ ‘C_) oX.^ 

y_jj iJI (jA~^ ^'- Or / (^.•*'/- ' ij^ ^ '^.' o'^r*** ^ / 

aV*;^ ^ 0^_y ji'^ O^-^ l.i,^j>-^ 

y ^ ilrl tiU jjj V:>-^.^ AVJ' 

c-;\-* I*^^-^** y ) kS f'^ jj Ut-M ^jL*— ^jLla^— ^ 

aI^^V Oj \ ^y^aiL» i y j JL-w^ AiL*4 jL» t^A* O-^*^— 


(Jtrr*^ (3^ c*! /- " 

tiX**.xS" c->^ i *3^^ ^ j* Y ^jil.x-X' "Qj ) ^ ^ ^ )y^ 

Jtr^' ^ y.) f^f. O^y Oi \ ^jL*— ^-— tj'JsiL— ' Aaj \^\j j, 

U a!^^V ^.iX* Y^^^^^ C~ ^ A Vi y ^ V_^ 

(O-M ijlej j5jw (jl-^ (jLl— »1 

v__.i^— ■ ojw' , V.^1 V r^ ^X«w.^.««*^ C»> ^ •*^ lJ^ ^ jJ>k> ' '0 J 

y^ ‘v)^'V '■iX* 

Oy'j ^ J'-H^ ,J'^ ‘* — -'-• J^JuT J, 

(j';y' )y''^ *-'3* '"3^ o'yy-'» ^ 

^33 ^^33^ ^ ^\£ ^\j^jt^ -^3-^ i_y^^ •-U*' '^y^***" 

ki/ri '^C.'-’ *^ ' '^■'^ '^}~‘ '-'''^*3^ jUw^i— b jb 

3^. ^33’ i-’'- ^^'3 C^' <y'-^- ‘^';r'/. u^' 3 ^ ^J-- '1'^^ 

^\j bj» '-’^y _;*-)" vb"'*^ '3"'^' (_Vbii.' ^, \ . . : . « 

|.>l-.| i-lTl jJU- ;^_l j,_\ ^ o^ J'‘^ rb 0'i;b«— 

^'3 iji-^ ^'3 v' 3 ^ 'b^3'. '~^ 

jlj ;U^ J^_l3 di Lb ^33^ oy ^b ^U- 

^',3 CjI o^LCi- ^/--/ ^Wu— bb (•>b J— 

ij-*l ji ji Aiz-i b^!^ li “Oljl y ‘V' 3 ' ,_jb 

r'"" cl'-' ybl^ j«jJl3 

jU-b. oUab bS^jVi^ 0 ^ 3 '" b^iJ ijb 

kl -b^ “j-Li. Lb Lb b^U 1^ b-OU o-- ob jJU.'t^,jj 

o’;^3*''^-^ Tbj Jj- Oji-> ijtj ((JkJl o'l |Jbj» o^L-“ C"' 3-^3 bb ,_5-'b 
L-b^ c '3 L^ ' ^ 33 ^ ‘''' 3 ' J^j» (.b«-'l 0 ''/ -bT (jbb j' i;«^* bU 
'“’ 3 ’ '■^ 3 * O'y/Ji bU jV-bi ty^S jji b_,y b. bj ^-Lf ^1 ‘'J 33 L'. 
jb 'f^'; (J^ ^' 33 ^. bj' 'j>* lj' 3 ^/b) (jbj '^yy "bbb 
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el. eT 


^ oj 1 


1 4 .' 1 ^' .l-J- 

^ a* oXiM \ji*e>- ,i aa^^V.X ■^ \ . ‘^'Aj \j '.il« 

J J w •>• 

^o.*j>cA (jVjaI— J Ji^ ^ ^ o\— ^ ' y.} \j 

^1 C**^ t ^JL»-1^5^ ^ 

O^-X^ ^ (^'L>->.L-J 4!^L* 0> ^ Oj \ ^Vj O' ^ lUi'wUi. 

^JlJ JJL^ (Ja5 y 

tjUal-w jL^L- L>- 0?ijaj ^S’y^y^ 

■ •» * ^ fj Jo«j « .. ‘j , bMj \L>i..,»i^ a 1 a ) ^3 1,^ y) ^ ^.A* w J ^ 

y- y w- - y J O -> > -J " ■ 7‘ ^ J • 

\,iU ^-(9 ^J*w^l^ y Lmj <1^ _vj *0l:il CU 0> 1 

V » -w; — ' t-j A...,»5*" *0«l <LsXxl^ 


/♦Si <01IwV-X -r- 1 * i'laJ »?w^ 

L< \e, ' J ^ J J 


A*j 


a\Jl 


jl-' 


L^i-J j-«-» j_jl < 


%) ^ 

^Ji aXj ^^Xa oL^ 

a \ 0 ) 


. 5 „bi> 


^L>=0 Oj I l' 1-*--.I^ aXjb* 


Jl^_W ^JL>-l— / ijUal— f jXi 


J I: 
c >- 


C-;:';' /--^ ’sT- 
^ I — ? L*.*.£ j Lt o ^ I ilr^ ^ 


iS* i£ dxji 

<j 


Swl^'l ^ " (r^-*-'' " 

Jl U-J "r* u)-'^" 5 ^*-*'’ ^ i'*^ 


^ ijljj ^\jL> ^ 4j \j>c-.— *< 4^1 i^^ji 

<^>U*.— ' T lO^^' ^t— J I ' '^. 

Als\^i*j (.iU Oj I r’l^ 1^ oX.tta* ^jl>-^jXi ‘^X*-4-> ,..54^' ''^' 

« I ' '■SAa ^rl iJXi y ^ O^VjUa.— ■! 'S^ ^ 

CXiJ jJljJ AXOsiLo 1 _; ^■***^ Oy— ' 

<ijy^ oL^ y. /. O-^^ 


Cj 1 

e^iJ 

jjb^ Xly Ob 


^;;' il.-"^-"-^ oii'^ J 

r-; 

/ b J j«..j>t. 

ijlLzi--/ *0^1 ^A-S^lj-Xu 


Xaj I ^ y O ^ ^ b ^ -^-4^ '>. 

oyij 

1 ttla 0» 1 

V L>-1^*5^ J^^- OwX— ' ijUal-— ' O^^b ,^1 * 


ex4.\5 ji 

'-V <// o-'.'^ 

.J^4>aV® 


^\ a. aCij r^;.! 

c3 y: 

‘ 7'S ^,l>-_y t_j->^ OJ-ai 

/•^ 

Ijib 4jjl . 

ij\«j J <' J V 

J 

r / cP" '^/. 

o'j 

^1 ‘VJUJiJ dj 

bvS' fjSii Xi ^5^ ^ 


<lj ^J^ ^ -U.>-1 1. 


u CW O'l'/’-^ - o>^' O/'^ 

^'UaL-* 0^-1 sjy*y^ C’l-^ 0*^^' ^^♦*XA]yj 

idiC^^S" ALT ^ Cr^ J4a-9x.a 

^jUOa oJ— 61-^^,' 0/-5^ ^ XA— '/. 

J-*5‘l ^LU£ ljc.4 ^'IcjyJ^^ cS'.sl? ^JS^\J^ y_^ ^1 <'aJX 

eU O^J ^“b ^:iX^ x/ 
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(jyij 1 iiX* 1 y j ^ 

L-L^ ^j^s ciU O^— f 

VO';'-i>-' 0^- ■^^'>^/. ^ ^ y.; 

Ij^bt ‘0*1 -•*->*.• ^'IkL— 

Y0';^^5— i }^ — -'. c/-i ^ ^1,'i-^-^ Lrr-^-^ 

jJUi (jj *0^^! “ jy^ 

u^ y ^ oiLfcju-'i d^Vf. pVj 

ij\:>~ i^\ ^ ^ ^r-^j ^J'^^ 

si^ 1 (J*^^ yj 'ju.l> c ^* ^ 


jf y ^ iljvli jJU jL^ ij^^. *^y *;}"/ '^-' ‘}y~' 


J’-'j (jl /’^ k.r^J~!-'^ "** 


C- ‘^•-> 

jJlj2 iiiO 

JU A. 

'i W" 

4_J ^ 5^' 

^ i„y^ J ^'“■'•-^ _jjl ^ 

kiU A>- 


U w*^' 

1 JiS" yU 6'j-^ ''^/. 

V y 'kiU 

oUj j>_ 

^ cr' W. ^ 

Ut^ 

1 ^-kS^ j-iS 

Jt:^' ';; 

^Uu*m5^ ^ 

).*»*-. b*< 

■U -kiki* 0^->^ k^.' '^)'‘^9~' ki'j-^ kJy , 

// 


■Ojlv kiU O^ y.J k^X ki'.;^--^ k>.-^ 


jLo 

u^;r 

i C-J ^ '■— *^ ^ 

Ojy^ 

kj^^.' k. 

fAbI ^\iitwii».S* 

0^^ 

<iw^ y C.J 1 ^jy^ ^Jkl* 

Oj I ^jUaL**- 


;Ui/ J5;. 


jlS" ^ ojy^ (J^- OC''^ ^>*0 ^L**5" ciU C**\j Ju* * 

^1 ^ ^ f-^ f. ^Lw o-'i ^'Uai^ 

J/Vj ^ f ^ cTt^ ui.j^ U^y^}^ if.'^ y^f 

^L>- *^1 

>LlJ ^ v>t;jj” o> 1 


^_,\5! — - jtj L>-) jS" }9 ~ (j'^^ ij' >0\j;5'^ ^ ju5” 

ij'-i<-- 'jy uly 9"^- }^- ‘^'V 9"^- T-f jJlj- <11 jLj 

ij^-'_P '•^>* kJ^jj /'^- lS-^^ •ilj^ '- 

^\S y ^ SjU:;_1 SjU; 0^^'" ayS:> J. 

•kUS” l;^_ J j5 j 


>) 


'^r^ 3^ 

o ^ 31J 

! oLi ^jiMc jUak— (jKMi^ 


y.j iji-9r^j Ji-^ k-’^ fl/* )!' ,'X 9-~^ 




9 ki** ^ kji ^ <5il»k.NC -kiS** k)^ y kj^ 

r^^/" ^*'' -^';-= ^'; kj^.->^- kS;^^^ ^'; ’-^r 

<L-J ^ oj— kjij.J-i’ kij) kiikiJ ^5^ Jljj oLCJ J.^yiju£ ijUa^ - 


kjli 


« > » 
>-> W 


►J -^>*-*- ) 


i* W— 4>^bu£ vj'^y*-^ 
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^ .1^1 iJ;'-» J-'>r'.;^ C-'' ,»- -'“* ‘''''■^' '^■’ 

Cjj~- ^ “y.'^f. T.} ‘j— U O'-^ S;- 

'-'^ f-> il’i-V^y' ij-- >iU jU- jLj yi__ 

-'* Jbi ^ Oj_' jUal— 

T ^ '^_V. 1-5 >'- y I— “Uji'lj >iU 

^j) j5^ _Ua-l yilii I <-'31 y!=-^-2 jlkL, i U^ 

C.V- j. <m _v^l ^.vj ^tb:;: ^-i^'l. jiU ^1 y_f 0.1 

if--^) i/-- ^i'^f. y.) <S}^ i*-''--^ Jrr^'j wiA^ Jb V^-iT 

<_j_ jUal-. <bc.L- 'j^. li'j^l “OL i c.*^’' S^''^ ... kdiCa^i 0.1 

y.; C’'-“Sr“; ii.^' ^ jl ‘'■'■^X— - ^_l--*l 

' y.j j‘.»^ o^'— ‘'-'3' ‘^'' ' ‘^r" 

*'“ ,5^ <JV>u ' l-iU ^ -'•^ C.1 JaO>=-« *.'3^ ‘^} ’ 

oy -W>-I ^1^ s«*— ly ^1 4.ii^ y ^ 

ijy-l ol-^ — ' 1^;, 1 31 3 * o^'4«^ ^^1^ ’ x^-.4 ^1 -i5^ 

31.3 ^ -U>-1 ^\; a-U. y^ ^ J 

'—U <laj b oy ^*3* -il4 .ibuc ^-34 4- la- 

<4l* .sly ‘y] J 1 — jl 3 >- ^il4 ^bcx a-b li.*.>-^ -Uj4-1 r’\j si ol^ 

3-''^' L,'!.-'^ <J^ ^«sli* ^b <' 4 , yijk^ y\^ Jj ^'LCs^.Ii JjJ^j _,b"” 

*03! *3 ; 4 -.s -^.*.>-1 r^l^ ^^3! 13 ^-^ S4.^j» 44 ^'llab- a .4 — ■ y3 ! .13^344-^^ 

-Wi Ul Oal 0 ^ 3 -. jjb-kw ij^S' ji b' 3 »-=^ otr’ " or^- 0^’ - 3'V lil-'-c ’' 1 _' 
jjbs C*-5^ lae-a t-iS^ sll^ -,vi5^ y.5"lo.^ lObl C. 1 -Is 'S v -u 5 ^ 

^^3 \.5^^ i-.*^^ 1 .lau a y3-^^ y ,*^ 0—5^ l-X» O-^ Ca l>i-.a i^C ^li, ^ aj , 

tj ^ « c«3 C.J \j»ta.jj V S >*-jl.i 0-5* L—il ij-l.* 

> J J >•-• •^■''Cr -w- y 

^'—'5^ 'y’^ y*^ Lol* T-1^, O-l— -W 

( 3 1 ^'L♦J aO tw_J aXiOf *_L.a.a ^ a>- ..*J 1 J^C -r- 1 , 1 .2 a.-* . '1 aj' .5_Vij 

"S^ - J J - \ J J ^ v^y J j j ~ 

^iXa ^ J^'* 0-^5 o> oS^aiU ^ V ^'L^i— ■ 

0» V;>s—» ciU o ^ *-5*U cjiL^o* ^ J cXij' 1 , 

• J- y s ..^4-y^. J >y 

Yo^V O^ O# I « ^L..a^L>- T r ^ J 

05^^) yj ^ ..VaS" sj'^^ j^ a''J-X«j 

^Ij k«*.*Jb A)1 .;L.j OX* j _X3^^.2 O— X; J y ,j5* <J .2I 

y 1^ ji T- \.^ cNol.i, <Oll_L£: 54]^ O '“ 

/ ►**• ^L*.*5** V ,**^ ^ ^ 4jil..V.NC ) J •XlS* vj J O ^ ^3 *«j _OU , 0X4 

.2a-«J>c.« ijUaA— tj^ ^ <0^1 ' ,\-^ j-' -' -> 

C^-:^ b ^7-' 
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j5 ■ k^A, I.»__i— jy 

Y (jl J O-ft-w ^\S*" 1 Y ^ ^ 5^ ^ ^ 

^UaL— ' j^Jk» ^ O^ '■ A— 'y «S'L— 'l^S^ >'^-^ -*-1—1 Yo^* 

* C-J ^ T’ ^ «5C£l C-'^Jy^ 0^"^ Oj ^ ^a.^->e^ 




O..LCJI 

L*p tj 

ij.^^ 


J^i-L* 0^1 y 

; Cp 

jk— . ^JL*->iS^ tiU c- 

1 1 (jloal—a jt \ ji 

j_.^i 

A^Lt Ic 

a. 

J4^j>e.« ^Ua'— <!«i 

o^5V^ 

jA*j o» 1 , 

jUa'-, 

^ 

<lj ^M.4 iiL* 


jai a. Yy-. ^,;\ i 

2l*,.*i~»i 

-^;- 

ijUa^^ ju5* CAa 


yL— ^1 (J^ 


xjUaL-* tiS**^ e>- 

jLj* 

wU jjLiav— . jJiX 

lA-A -b-i •^*; 

.. y . 

• L* cj y— ' 1 

_u'^ 

<j'^ ^5 

A. ob- 

k-~ ' 

1 ^ c^L* 

- y*->*A 



O..X5CJI ^ 




-3 Jc^>s> 0'^^ 1 

<*^;-i ^1 );^ u^ ,.. 5 * jUaL- J^! ctU o 1 

'-^'r'. '^-' r''-- ^s^f f^/. 1^/ -^;-= 'J-fy* p;;' 

ijx^ ^jji ijli-. 1 — a— o_ J»:»M 0< I ^yy^ S' 

(^-VT o^ ojU Ojs <-^y. ^'; iiU ^'‘C -1; ^J>.^ 0!-i:^J 

y.>-^. 'S '^ — ’ 'S^’j — ^ “'i' — -“ ->^ ^p olfy jy-'f 

jL- \' ij'— aiU C-! A'^ ^l_ <,1 ^--r ^1 

<Lji eU ^hIT <i.uXij o 1 ^l_ l^,b^ <._) ^"v Y|.^L- 

oUaU ^ ';^■^r^ '^pr ‘)J^ C'f oj JU ^Jbj o'-i^ o I 

r-; *^r ^'; Jtr^lj jS^ U^ yJi 

rjjl rLi, ,vlo J*U o-J oUaU jLj jX. 

C^'/A lA' t'A ob Oiilw jl <0lil os o- I y; Jb.li 

oU-'_— oUil— ^ \ ^1 y\ „>U ^\j Jj.j j;| _i^l 

cv.i jl^ 3J .^1 

^b j;j o'-^' -^1 U -1^- J^ \ 'j ^1^, ^ly ^1^, 0.1 .U^i 

5^^' ltX % ^'; 'A. ^ -'ip^r:^ '^* ^A^• 


Cf^p '-r j'y ijs._ ^ 

^ V <^-::kj 

b>* j:'; oAr^ ‘j 
osb jLj 'J 


y2 ob-Xi- J.L 0_;^i c*-b •^.uS’ - vj,'^ ^ A. 
b..-'i3 xj Jp 

b.^ jj-jf olL'^ <'.l o«Vji_ <b_l .u^l ^1^, jl.isj^ 
3l/ Jr^ 51; bl-u^; 05 bl Obl 0.1 
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^ C-J 1 ^jUaL-j y^ *3^ 

y ) {S ^ ^tj ^.j 1 ' 

Qa-, 3*^^ a_Vj 1 -Lj 4jl>l_j' ^JUa\ — -* wU 

1 3'^ (3^--^ ^ Cj^'^ i^»ft?\ji— 5^ y*~ oj 1 y y 1^*^ 

i) Vl2^>_>-> ^ >Llj 1 * I /---- ^ —• JS Y 3 \S A oS* Ij i.3 ft.* \j*- ftNoi 1 ^ 1 3 ^ r^ 

✓ w - > > V V ^ ^ ^ y w > 

OL;S^ ^^.X^-..-^ Jjj »^l 

i!j> v3-'.^ 'y LT)'^ ajLS” ^ TijU OjI ^1^. jU-^C? Ojjjl 

ij 1 kii^ t>- J k J o /S ' ^ JkA 1 e.« — . kiXo jij <'jfc_L«. ki-'k^ 1 y J 

W J • \jp J y • • y J •* • ' y* y 

0-'^^ ^V^* Jm-'/. k>--' k>''/. 

l_Uj t_u^ 1 <'jl «!« ^5.2 Y oA-- ^ ^ o^— 

CU c^l Jb (^\-* 

1 ^ i j<* T" \.>- ft\il ^ ^,\.*_Vj Lft C*-» 1 ^ ^Ua'— ' kij J l—j 

^Vj Oji ^U- c\ii ^iU ^ s-^/ O-^ 

^V-'— (jUaU- ^y^^ (*'''** f 

ojw* y^ ^L-al>- Cw 1 3^”''^^./ %) 

oLuS" 3f-^i^ o^ Sr^^ cr*^ L^ ^~y* 

Oj i ^r* ^y*^>^ 3^3*1—- 3^^ ' 

<'ljL; siU ^CU 0'-^/ k ^ J^* 

l^Lxll ij\:S ^ 3^7^^ ■J^/. ^ 

^.iL* * J V ^ *-3 V ^ r^ 1 ^ ' I— 1?1>- Y ^ 1 5 <).iLA3' J _Xft^ 1 «-A^ 

o ^ .j k^ ^ — ' 

' k^ ^ ^ tZr^ ^ (*1/^ O^ ^“rrr^ 

j - 1 : 4 (JjjkL^ O. 1 ^jUaL-. k— . 7 ^ ky"^ 

T !y klj^— ' CjI ki' 1 (3^^ <l»:l.: kiU ojI Ijj* kj'y/-'" 

(jti iji ja; ^LjSj V^U ljy« T^U- S^\ jiS OjI oijJ «!j 5 |Jb_la. 

c-iki^ cy"b yi y^ u^'' “''■^ y'j'" '-’y ^-y* '-i« 

^1 0.1 kiU 0._1 Y. — 0';'->-' k^y^ 

<01 yjxjt jUa'— kjyj. 2 ' 6'-’ jy-r" 'f^rT 

lo* dT ^ ^.>L. jf Jt->-r^; O’.y'^ >^*>-i'^ ';y^r-^ y.^'y. 

ij-ok_l j^.o-fL-S’ ^J1 j:> c.ic’ y'y kj'y^ ^•^y^'-'^. j' twiL- 

^JS^P osf o';'-'y- kT^ “^' 5 ' '^'-^ :L'y ^'' 

kjUal— . kiU r'-^' ®yy/^ o^^i-- t|^-0»l ^ly TJ^/* '^'^' 

/_Vyi_ jl <*y^V kiU 0.1 J._; ^.l-V^y vl"*^ k.’Nr)-^/ k^ y*" kjy .iy*^* 
O'-uC Ijcijl kiS’iU kyys '-y y'^' J^- ';y^*— ^ 
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1 ^ t '\ ^ ^ vJ'^^ Oj ^ t3^ ‘«il* " 

0^»* ^ J* ft>- Tt^-sV— ' <X*j J^,V. ": :a ^ ^\A« *>- 

Oj 1 til* kiS*^ **-l* C-J 1 

’0^-^ ^Jl>- Xaj ^AaS* oI w ^ V*i c^»-*** 0*1 ^ 

o*_LCJi ^U oVT 

|*J>-J* l3-^-^ ^ jUa'-- ^jlJ t^-— >- ijl- ^'/- 

(jla o y ~^-* ^-^*^ ^ ' — ^-^5^. -X*^>B> ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ij 1 ^ ^ _ V . jt I J^i j ^"-J 1 ■ fl --J* ^ 1 > 

0^-2 j^ -^\ f V*ia> ^ o* ^ 

cj) ^L>- >^\ olAi^l ^ffy. 0^'^' ‘^ ' jlkL- 

t3_u* Oil J5..Jt* ijUal^ ’-r:^--'" -I'xjtLiS^ Oil ^jUo« 

Oly_;5-'*. ilr^' y~^ <l~*y liU t3-'~4^ OjA— 

^t^Vii T wil—— i 5^ (jjj „ol>^ oly ljI- Oil 

Oil ^OO i4ii-as^ (jUal>-i i.i5 ^ ^ cdla Oil ^^IjX ^1^ T^/* 

cr*}^ Cf^J* '^ ' '-^ >')* r''"'^ O;— 'f^'j (jj I 

^|4j OoI I*}*"/* ojiU “Olija J^' ejj li Ai ^ Y ‘OIjLJ 

lj^-_;^ i*''''^" <-^^. £ '*' . • ; * ®-^ '^.' 1 *^ y ■ . _ , --- «l^^- 

ij^-^ -** ss^H-?^ "' h-^ (j^ r.“'/*' C'l-'xxS' ii5” jU ^Xoxi* 

-^l^ ^^l>- ^1 ^1 ct^o5^ a^lajol ojliX ^_i|x 0»i 

'-j' ji o'- '>■ o-Cs ^i T^i_, jji jiji 
Cji.*^ ^1 jl jo jUaL-, <ljl ^vr'j__vi 

irr^^y O'yoS” ^Jbj o^ «; ■^'-i^' iS\ oo.^ 

Oi.l bj. ^1^ jX/.-Oa oV/i to- -^y-^. J-^ o» 

<!|jL;- oU Li_, iU oo.^^ O-C^ jjiJLC- jUal_ jy ij^li 

oU ^_l <^jS jl/^l j^l 'j^ iy>-^ jUa'_ jXx^ iJjUo. <'« 

ji^l Oil be. ^U ^<£1 ji-Cryb ji-V^_, <Jol 'jlS'_^5 oi.1 

jli_ jUaU J ' jxxje 1^0 lo. O^- Oil ^b 

•^5^ jUaL- Oi l JU ^Jbj oU Sj.\i_^ j, L ^ jO juio jjU. 

'^rr V-^ 0 - 1 ' lS/; ^J J5C1 o_^ o._l 3 i_^ xiUo^l iS)\j^ 

yi^ rj,A>l-y ^fy t5xUo j^i 4jaj eU j^-u jJojS' jS’/iU oox* 
y'ji ^b^. li- ^;jl jb Y-l; J"' :,,..-O0,^. jUaUi 

xLxii, S'-Sy ob jlj.<ir ^Y jy A'il Oil JU jJbj jij^jO oM 
O‘01* 05 ? :s>ea.. O^^- OU ^^,1 o_r- IjduL OO^J' 

515 oi-b^; '^,' olooS’^^ (*5^” oVo^ j_Xli^ Jjx* jjsl^X ^3 



2 so 


, tiL* •y , j ^ .-jT 


o ^ - y* ^ a\^ 1 ^.^4 L~-i 1 


j* -X^ ^Vj 


;y 0>‘ 


Vj aS ^ 


>.vi^ o i 


'^■'^ >»* * ■ j ft* •* f“*^ y *»— 3 \-» ^ T iK 

• j j \ - j o •>. ^ r>- •/ 






‘■^ ^ 'Sj^ 0«^ ^S'" 

ol-^ Y ^ a A ^^* ^ »N>^1 kil* ,L* Oj 1 '2 

^f*\X»— I ^^***1. O Y OXj \j Yly y Y ^ y 3 ^ 

“Xij aX**^ v.^ oj 1 t_UNj 1_U\^ ^li ‘^,4 _jlI-* O'y-^ 

0 Y ^•— *j ^y*^ Cjj^ y_ ^ ^ _V— — <3X« — Nw— * 3^-X^ So— -L a O' 1 ao— 

(3^^ '^^3^'*^y’'. *-X-- ^3^^ L^~ <.'L-J ^*4? 

^J>tj' , ji <\jL^aJ> ^ VVfc^-A-^-S Jl^ ‘XlilSj Jb 'X'.LLaJ a_u. o ^ 

V^'>. ^^-'». W w- tjP > 

O-M* O^ji— ^>*^3^- (‘^y’^ ^>J^y'^ ^3- C~^3 3t^^^y’* 

jy^ ^- 1 _XL-* ^ j^ C 5 -X^ o' -^-^y' l®_x 5 * t a_Uj 

J ^u— >\^ Los) J ^ 5 *^x 5 " 3 ^-X-£ >a >-*1 ^'i; 1 j;«— ' o ' >c*j 5 Alfll—iT 

a^y yj^ i.ii« 0-1 1 ^A-iOX* ^J^ <il_Uc l>. ft^il ^;:\j»eO* <1^— la! 

;La 


aII^I (3mj O^-X? '- T 1 > a^ljfcO— I ai\.£ O-' 

^ ^ r 

1 i*«.^ .♦-M ^]\ ij^*- ‘--'^ 

\ y y w? J ^ J J 


\S^^ 


.'^1 

_.r 


r^ --.-w — c 

a! 1 i 1 J y* . 

JU 'Ja-i ,Lt ^iiCj ^v* o» I, 

I - ^ .. - _ 

C->l ^y>-j* ' *^ J ij'-'^ S'CiX <i-' ^1-'. 

'aiU r^r-- ^_-*' o_r- c-J oi?’ «-'}-* ^.' w.'^^ >1-^- ^ - -y //— 

■'^'" .r*^”' Jt-'' '^* i <JjJV ,y^-— ' J *' 

<^iJL j».' '.c'a — T?- .•! vx_- Jlj c-j I .•! ’t-l-C— <U)J 

\^ “ y • - . y J . \^yy c- ' 

y ) o' oy y jiu (^^^L>cJ_* 'tS'I <lj ^lyi-A O *— ' 

1^1 ^ 3 ^ lOil _V-C ^ ^ * 3 * ^ oX^I ^*\-L-l,* ay y ju ^-^”rS ’ 3 1 t-i \ 

/V ^.«1 03 ^^ ^Ij 1 ^ 3^-^ j_U- 

”0 ^' 3 ^“^ kji-X^-*^ ■r- > oXi-J ^ JCj ^ — x*j>s-A kj^y w^^-X-j yX— XO.A 

3 '^'“^ ‘CV.Xii 5 ly» kO* 1 ^^y» -»- l>- ftXii ojill^LvC 

\S *y 3 *^ ^ 3 ^"^ ^^ 3 ^ ^> 3 ** ‘>^* o' Yly^^> 3 * Oj ^ Oj 1 o«-? 

' 3 ^-^ (^1 y '^y’y^* kj^^ ‘X* y o*^^ O^-— * - w>s^ ^'11;'— 

1^ jiCxS^ 'y 


I? ^ I kOi t t.^ - o— » aJ a ‘Xi u ^mXi sO >»•' a 1 A— ' 

- y J y~ . . ^ k^ . y y> 

, ^'c 1 , 1 J M o^ «j J J«i o-Xi* ’3 ^ \-Xjm c 3 3 *■' 3 oU \— *j Uo! 

^3ju>- \S kOy- 3^^ *iXi3^«j v^j^x— *1 o*^ ^ 3^" O^ •aJ--,— £ Lla >y«-^h 

O^^— ' kJy^-1 oi-X^-^ L*3^ Y^— -» y^x *-^**“'^ k^La ^L-l^* o'- 

yAl^ I.ii> ^IxXity O-X^ '•■^ O' ^ j 'Sj^ a^yw ^1 

■XU ,AJ A' S 1^1 \ L-J1 i-tl# AT 3^ OX^^ J il aJc]^ k^A "rl-^^jtA oj , ^ ,^ 

vi^ Vj ^ 1 to >- -? ^ IAa ^ yXa- i vj ^ ^ _x-£ ^ * y* ^ »Xx 1 

^ yA 3 o^i— >\3* ^1 L) OXi \j A'.aa^j O-j 1 OXo ^ _V? -‘■-. t3** 
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1 1 Slj ^,JL» J Cj* £• ^4! (J^:r^ O'- 

'f^^l Jj 3 ^'/r'. tj'- 1 * 5 ^ >l/” ^ ‘Jy*^’/- '^/-' 

* L*ai3-* ^ 

^ .U; }>_; ij 7^ r''"'^ ^'-'' '"^7* i-j'-^/ "?r“,i'" '^* 

<Ui'lj liU *X] ^ ^ ‘''"7^ ijy '-^T* 7’-'* ‘^* 1^'^' 

ol ^ ^ ^ -X* 5 ^ j (.iS a>- jl-j l7^^- 5^ 

T^L-j <'7^L— ^--*5" wla f *j* ^ ^ 

_;V 4 _ |_y«^ Jc:^' 6 '-'^ 

^,:lS LJ «l j> •^L-.) j* ^Ic ^1 j jly ^Ja>_ kii* uiJ^ jjt* -as o.Uajtj 

jS S7;— ' (J^^. ij‘-- ^'7 6'7'A^ ^ Ja. 

liV; f ocVi_ i^.f J^ '^-' 'i';''^^-" ‘‘-'j' 

^j£ .^U r:^; ^71^^ AcU^'l^, -u-Jl JaI jU-icI / Jjj JJ 

Jjs o^' 7*. (l-'.-O JJj ^; 4 -s i*>r ’^ 7 " r'^ '^-' 

% c-jI i^'v -'^ 7 '^ 

0^7^ -'^ 7-2 ij^' 0^ / i^Ti-O* j_yA^_ 'r-l-^ 'r-'.T^ 

“AiiJVj ojs C.'-’ ol-O 'f,>^. Jj» L^ J*' o'j-^^ 

tiU aJ^j-Ju^ -iU J»-) jJU o_Ua)li ^J*^^L» 0 '“A 4 -- 

. 2 ^ A ijij C^ 1 » X aIj 

5 - O^- ^^7 sj^-A ^7^ ■^V>- ^^7 4 il_L£ T^7 ^-7* ^ t^il _Ui 5 *” 

O^ y OX* j^\^ . 3 ) O'f ^ Oj y-" p-^l^-i 1 -r- 1 

O-l* ^ -O-^ T O-'^^ ‘^lj,«X ' f> 

^f-— 'Y jt ^ O-'y— " 0*^,/*^“ ^ 

,*^— jT- jt^ C ) ^ ^•« - *'*' ^1 ^v— ' o^— Y1— ^ (3^’"***' 

j 5 i 1 ju£ 77^^ ^ ijKi^j-*-i/- Oj/. J' ‘^'77^'. iIa-O iiT il. 

<A'1_A-C -r- i>- ^ ] 'jj ^ if „x I O-o 1 >11- X^ 

oLLM jl Al/i;. 

»0X-^:.X— , 5 -:^ ^ JO— ^ ^1 JU- J 5 \S J 3 -c— 

♦djl OXa ^-O .'►i-Vj J 5 t^S" y>- 'O— Va T'-.-u-J * 0 ^ 16 ^ 5 ** t „'^9 j ^ 

^ J3^j "" 3/*^^'’"^ .2' i^xJs-S' 

Oj 1 C a^lo>- 3 O^— A*]) Ij ifl aA \j 1 ojt— ' *V\jt-.a 0X4 

O^ ^ O^— «*V sO— 1 , 4J 1 ’ •— -..Ju\j \ -fl-> 1 ^ 4 ] 4 ,_Oa Ola ^ \S’ O- 

w- >' y w' ^ j s,^ ^,. ,. y Vy w- W 

^7^* -Vs o » . . - s »!«? <aI::. 4 ^ ul- ^'-^73' S— -Ui jjs ^»j viU ij 7^ ^"l' '^X~‘ 
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^ (J ^ Y V— ^ Oj*-* A-^ oW ^XJb 

[•Ij fJii ‘ fi „V*_ii , i ^ 1 1_U.\^ ^ ^ft-l^ (J ft? ^ 1^ C.-» 1 A? j ^ 

^‘* -■ 1 ^_Ja^ ^ X j ^„U_^ -»tj 

J^l eU y_^ jjb.vi ^_,*l Jl- -U. ^1; 1^5>. ji//-Vi 

i jai;j| ol-^ w ^ 

ttU ^ l*\j oj ’ -»^ ^ (*i " ^ % f. 

^ C-iJ O-LJ -vi J^ j';'-^' '— ’'/ -Ar" ,»•''' 

’, C---r'‘i . A <0i^Lj wU “2L>- < : ..— ^ T <0 j ^1 ^ ‘,.Aji» 

;^l^i ^Yj '' ^5^ > ^ ‘ ^ uA'T'*^ j*-^ 

jiC_ oli Oai’.c.4 J^,U T^-i^ J'-iJ 

iJ ' / ^3* ^ 3=r <'}-'>L- J--^l r^ u'-i •^Y '^';'-3-*' 


- ' 'w 

Z_A” yS' A}5 yiA^ 

C-'^ 3' 


! ^.by 

%f ';?’ 

y5;-5 

3" ' 


Ja>' ^ 1 ftj 

'*' y ' 

31 

:.A'' 

^’~z / 

OjI 

3U 

4iyL*Jl y w'^„' 

1 wX* Oj 1 

Si 

y 

. -y.V^ 

4 0.1 _V.«.>c^ 

y J 

C'^ UJ J 

be 

j 

O^y /J* 

<'.l ^XV-C j 0 -- 

Oj 1 <533 1 


- 3 ' 

- y 

1 <l 4 ,l 4 ^-' 

OJ. 


31 ^;5i- ob ^ 

wJ 

■l-y 
/ • • 

-r- t' 

4 ft-y 4 ci.J Y! >S 

J J ^ / J 


jJV viU c-C»5' j-'j-*- ji'^ /. ,_5^ L>- 'f 

• jljl )y!^ ^'_), /Y '^. ^. o-^^ ^''‘-r^ 

^waaJl 


yl— . ^1 <L:;!|j iiU iiiCiJ ijlia' — ■ Ji *.^j y-^Ji lii* 

^ y^y ^fl-t — ' yj^^Ss-jS' oXil^j 

4 J 4 I o ViCv^ y^^'" "^^ /-^ /• ‘■^^- A 

oiy_^iji,_ t.i^l vA"jU Cj~- V ^ JlJ.:;.^ yl5’jU ^\ y'^f y!'rr'^- 

iji\\Sy~:j) f3^ ilA^ ^ «J ^ r'"' y^' “^'i^ Cj' ^y^^ ijdal— . j 

(^U- (3^^ 3^- y-’^^^Z. ';W. 3 ',’ '^z}' 

j4^o ijl j' Jjj ^ 03’^' ‘— -*’/• ''^' ilz--'^ 


3 ,. J^S” yA^' 3 ;^ (*■''"" ‘"ACi.vi" /_’i/ yS' y'V 3 -“'^ 

'< j^JSilj^S" jVi-cl «lL-< »^U “OJ^' yil-' 'f3-^/- ^ Aj’ yZCii 


|3 o I 


f c^jA 


J ^ ^«1 oL- ^1 ‘^^ 


L>ft-^ ») 


r*/ r^’ rr" ^ 


ji 4 .\.« 4 Aj ^ilft 1^ 


iCi.ii' -Ji 0^1 


/-i ^V-5 O;— 


I a? ,> 

✓ 

*? ^jS" «. 


^ ^U-S" 

X Ow'j ^ ^— » ^ ^ J 






17 


»_JS^ ^ O^ Oj 1 0 ^“^' "^'y. 7^ %y cXjlJ 1^5;^ 


^^ " ■*■’1 Y ?ij _vJ i ^V3 Y ►S** 1^— 


Y^-JU J^-2 Yo-v;l Aj 'i -• J! 

OjJ ♦'b.i 'f >rrr* ^"- V/ 
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^ j ^*1 Y ^fc.***^** *3 

L* ^1 \jL-/) J 1 p a^KW 'CWl ^J^ 

0^^^^ ^_-5ly jLj ^ |»L-/ ojl^ u-sLj T ' 

<]^! (.il* C-j I ^U**«*“i Y <vj:^cljj 

J>^S y ^ 4A*A.*_— » iJ>\y^JSu iiL* \.,^y ^^aiS* > ii^iSCsJb 

o^ ^ *0 4 1 L>X« « S^ (J ^ ^ 1 j ^ Oj ^ 

^_Uj Oj 1 (J^ ^ jt^ 2 ^ J j^jA>-lj 

^ ^ ^ J^^'- o^' 

*u_io ijX» j**^y y» ji 

C^ ^ ^^L« jJ 0^5^ ^-Xw ^,il>- 4^Jj 1 V^^L »*lj.2 i^^lii*-*>J (^‘ 

O^y ^ -xi^i ‘^.^j OYj^L— ^(^Y'X-— 

jit ^1^1 Oil <>-^J:ii» ^^5^ t3* ^ aJu# 1 

„v*-«» jXil i»V^ _L--» 0^^ ^ Jlxl* 

ij\2 Jw*^l J/ ^ «5-Xi 1 T^^j ^JiJt 

w/J -^* 

•s^l 0^^;^ % P (3:.^ ^ T,'^ ) 

t ^ -~^ L^ 13 ^ I ^ ^ ■*• 

ol^ 0-1 c-*"^ tj^ ^ 

^t._^3\3 j*-J ^ Oy*^ c,^ ^ O^- 

-^LJ 1^\-/ \^ (jL-S*" 4l> 4>j y A,1 «aJ \_^ Oj ■ Y V 3\i* ^liu V 

^ b <0 jJliL- jjj Y o-*U- ^;“' jb o 1 YijV.vi Y r b ^W b 

JU- Ji.c ^1^ Ijjj jly ^ji ,x^ “^b^al jX»'»*^b bU (^j-^f' a^} yr-^ 

bj* J-^I 6'^bj- u>* bj^ j'rV-'-" bU C-) YojV Jlj^i 

c-'^^* Ji-^ 0Y^~- ^j«l o^ ^b ^U- ^l_j o^ liljLX ?-)^ 
bbj*-" ;3-^ bb «-'js j-V*l^ Ijj* o'y/-J«> <!j-'V wl» 

“'^ iJYU.'— o<' j-'jj b'b «*ljt^ T-l_, 

ub>b- ob ijb ^v^^Uoi* jl Ool ijilj^ -K-S ^ jl_,bj-. ''jj^_ j_jb 

•^bj jj-^ ^ y> (.r^bb "}y~‘ (Jbi oy^jSi^ o^a— < j»J 

'^j^.J^ >^5^ (J«S ^t_j iiU ^^_Jl»5^ Cx 1 j»-'ai ^_5” L^J jJbj •j_U 

^biNjal^J 0>*i J-'?^ '^.' «jllj^ J-^'* ijl-Hb 

'’^’3-'- 0^}* b’/.bj ^y*/. Yjb 0-1 J^ui" jLi" <{,_ “^tA Cy^_f 
ir^^ boU i'^X *— "V- r'b- d"’^ <bX2 ojw_/r Vj— jJb 

^4:s <1^ P o_p- YoXj-- o^C^- <b'J-i'y. bU 0-1 Y^jjl 

1^ (j^ O^ -3 C^ ^ aL_«1^ ^ d^ I 5 ^ 
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y_/ ^ o'- Cp '^/. t- L-'°' '>' 

CU O'! JiJj.vi. j Jlj 'S^\ o! M -1. rU--^ 

- > J J - . j> ^ J 

T-) w'^' ‘Oj.'V viU jjj* Ijia j'y^J.Vj* 

'O^M— < c^ ^ jj c-> ' 1 ‘VijiJV) 1 ji? o _0^ 


JS;^ f-.; 


C-j ^ 




jUa!_- OU o'-*-' '— ^'/. -'-O 0'--'^ 0'-^ J!-' ■^'-OC.. 


^l'j r^r*. 


•J^ ^'; -^r o'y/-’“- 'r-‘ J^-1-^ 






aXm a\j 


• ,l 


^jl ^ cx*J 


■ O^v 

-15 i 

1 ftJ Iaa; 

J 


Oj’ 


*- 

-^y. 


oC.' , 

c ^ 

i' J 



o^IjC— 1 

k_^A-o C--> 1 y-^1 yXw ^1 _X3 ^ 

Cf '.sy J1 

V 3 w^ cA« L~3 1 p J 

y ^ - sS^ W-. w- 

''b^' 

Ijy 


Cr- 

' (M;)' 

Yv *<1 s ^ 

cLft c-o 

' ■^;' uri 



‘Ogl ‘Vl_;_lX>-lX.i j 

.C ^1 . 


-r 

. 1 

> u- 




'>r-. 


t\j , ?1 w Jl::i (‘-''^ 

^1 «5** 1 A*.Ac ~*->t >u u.^£ 


C .^ o^w jjt^U.* U-jl sil* a>- w .} 

- /JJ J ^ J J ~ J • j~ J ^ ^ 

O CA4 0^* wA« ^Jl5^ ft— > 1^'^ 1 Si^ft 

^ J ^ Lul*— 1 rc—^ wA* ^ ftlj V J w>> ^ V-»t— 

' J ^ ^ j J j w ^ .. ' , 

^ i .i 0^ ^ <u J S^ft a< S 


^V.. «.»■«.> I 

C**< ) ^ re-*— o j,.— ■»■* \S ^ 15 m 

T i— Y y*«s ^ ^ *LtA» 

^L>- r^/*" jAaj 

o 

^*‘ -*^» -*» 


>1j6 siNj U 4lj 1 aVj j wU ‘^.Ur* Y (• yA— o UUo»- j 

/ - Y > • w- r >• • >• 

^♦.N->t-* \ i ».W) 


LCw ^^-Tyo^'^ 

C" W- y* jr ✓ 


rr 

Y^fA*— ^ W-'y-*’ <0iljuc 


(j^ by> 


o-y- 


Oj i C-oiL* 


Y ^ly Y^l Oy— -U-y^JL) 

O^-S 0^-2 C - Y i^y'A® Yw--^ ' *-a— Lft 

(iA* c^_\ jjyi ^ 'f'— ^ 

O ►— ' ftXil )yO\.i— 5*" 41 a-JA 

YA*— .y) ^ i OJ 1 ftjiljLA ^ftXiw CU ’yftj U . —^ y5 (J^ 

oil*::—'! o^U i_iLo '_x:_w jy^ yj. (“>^ l>-^-^ 

*vX5-JIj \ <tL« ^ (^'A^ •^Aii.*X-fti i^’lyliy— ^ A— I AZ"" 

^A*a ^Aj-S'l^yi* (j^ ’T ^ ^ ^ i*.5^ Oy— y_ ^ 

Col CAJ yL ^Afi5^ JC^y-r ^jLcL« 0_>— ^ <''J 1 C-o 1 Jj-CoJ -ly"! 

•0j^5clyj O^Z-T"^ — ^y-i ^ji. O 'i^ y ^yXj 
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jij J^’ ^'^-' 1^'^ c '2 '"J* 

J« 4 -i J ^''-^ S:S"5^/- l*"^' ‘*-' 5 '. 

jU ijjJ Jtyi^ 6';^ /. ^^^•i 0^^«^- 

To^U- ^y. W* c'’-/. " 

(>^y-" 7--^ C/.-^j o^^'/-"-^ ^'y.-^ 

* sL^ 1 ^^ **» » * ^^Lft^ Oi 1 ^,-sX*J« ^ /^*, - 

L>- jkiS^ ^jLjt ^ 1 . 5 ^ 

jU^5 -is t,"^-^ °y,'/ ^,\f. '-'/*“ ij'j^/ ' 1 '^'* ^ 

^ L-/ o^*i '^\?y (j y 

^ -iA^ (^j\->- 4vj^L>~ j^Li— I Y ^-''y^ "^y^ Y c^-i« 

'^.' 1^' i-S-^W 'rr^ ■'^'■^' u'-ij-- '-'y^ lJ-^- li^ ij'-i 

oj*^ Y/-ii^ Oj- YjJU ^;^<ii^j.C- kiS”}-- til k^ 

AIJ-I 1 cjly ^-i» ^ 1-^ *— *-il t— Ijtl J vd5^ tji’i jA (jl ^^1 

j oSaI y\j^ ^ cr^yt*i c-sl-i*^ ^ 

jlj y_^ if.-h^) 'f^-*^/. ^ ^ olj^^^ '^J~' 'y!^. U*’^ 

C’VT J-f* 0}i~ 0 “^ ^ y L- Jl yjy/:^ -^y!-^ Jy* c^lj-u 

^Ij “^y?^ Osl-ii-* ^ ^'^1 ly^S Jlj ^ (*y^ t C‘g»l' 

t/,yyn*- cr*' ^yy yy^^ uy^y^ u^- ■^’ '^.r-' uiyi-^ ^.y.jA (*^ y'— 
Oy-> 0"'y. / ToJJl Jy yl— ol-i ly^ ^;" y J^- ijLJ jjj 

OiJS -ijy-s* jJljJ '^.' Jy^ ■'-'l-l j'.i Oy^ ^y-jl J* '— ’^/y. 

yL-i Cyjlj ^yy* (“^yt^ l-U'j ^1^ ^iil yL-< “'i-i* Cysljy^ ^ “iU I tjlj 

Jlj Oi_l ^y j* jiT oLiJ yU- 4<__i» »:>! Jy-,* (J^j Uyi Jy^-i 

j«j I y.J J^^ '~^J^ -is^j oil-iu jy_ ‘ily! Ijy Jly jS-i" 

‘^yT" yiy if.-h^J OyU j< «_,lyi« Oy- >^5JL iju ljl^_ t-yy- yj j 

J* : ♦ * •* '^>-' Jll ^1; '-y* Jly jjJij Jyjl ijlJ^ jYljl-iy-- 
0.il^ lyXi—i J Oy“ cyi^ y S:5y^ ^'y ^ Jljljy- YJ»J j- 

Jr*^ Y' — »y iii* y < LX (yyji* tryj' OyL- CjIj_ 'f|*M»< ojlny— I 
cs^ y-^ ^y^'^y" tX ^ cr^y y ■^y'i U<.» JljLi' 

Jl' (_,>“U -is Jlj Jlj <jja^ j'fjl^'" J''^ ' 

cy^r^'' ‘j'^ y/ — ■ J'yy*A '-^'■r' rh wS-^- 

^1; Ol;ljy- '.ii' jSj_y_ty_ <!ylV ;^>U Jly /Ji>_ J^y._tjC 

^1^ ji-iXi i-ij ji t— S'jVs jJ'j j' ^.— •! 

Jij j^%S jl <liJlj tiU JU >_jly_ jly jJIjj ^I Jy -i'iyb ^1; k5jlj>y^ 

r^'/' ^}i^" l_,yli^ jljljy- 01 ^^ 

Jy ^y^iw bU \j^\i^ Jis. ^\j jljby- ^^1 9_jy, ^1 y-U yl,^ jis Ci. 
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■ J_* sLaJ ^ ^ . ’*J ^ 
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ob 
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0 si 

ny CJ ^ 

Jb— ^1 
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jb 
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L sol 

oJ 


0.1 'fr-'- L;7’ 'f'r 

^JLL^i \ <a4^5^ ^ >Ul _U->-l WVX^ 

“^'7' J^- r?'- i>' 

lo. o'^T r—.^ ^;«l jb r'y “Uj; -^l.'; bU ‘jU 

,_54^U. eTo-. <'bl J' / s?'' ‘^■J;^. ij'- 

y b. ' 0. - .- X . _b >oa_j- jb eiu o'’"' 

J^.'^b b. .iiuJ ja-'bi J::^'" f'-- >~‘‘ r'^ 

oly bU ^b ^b -1; 0';ba- v^J -b jly 

■ •• «-«w 4 ■ J . ■■ C i V . J. V o ',!U»- o fjfcl,* i 4 ^ iLj C.b 1 ^ 

^-^^7 ;■•■ ^ Z’ ’ s«.-y-y 'sr -T 

ty^l O'kii >j jiS Jb, (»b_j jbx'j' -'^ 7./. b'^ 

oIj' / jb bf. _j <bbb ^b ob J oyi-' vj';'->-' 
^ O^V) i Tly oXa5 ^ bXj^ f i^b b Oi ^ ib. 

o^ly ^>b-Cj jb o._l O-j- -^b- j' “^bjb bU .y- vj*^ 

jlj >A' yb._ yb A* (-y^ jTU jl^-b^— b Xyby 


(J-U ji jb aA'yaa. yb JS jl^'b^ V^. b obii^j Jy 

7 -^’/. b'by j-VjlJ / jb j,C_^_A.a j-Tbl C^l b/.-/. C-'W’y- 

^ j-»>-jlju£ cyy °'y.?~ *'",/. 7 ^ybr» jb 

jJby_ Til v,^.* jib jb- j.v5 j4 ib- jib^ Jy o'y^ 7--b jbi« 
Lb ju L Ab 1 ^b by j'y y-'» o"'-* b jb oy^y-. y' Ab-T 7 

j*;>-'j o'-2 d^r" ir''^ f- a'* o'^ z}-> 

y^M. jb Xob” j!j cVTl ';^/ ,b 5y^ jyL XjjLj j5b 

dU y-b ofy- eTy- jy j/.-b- j' bd |Jb'i jb jb ^-bb- 

jb j-y.^ j5b/:5 bU ^b 0';by- aJ^I jT^Lb-b 

OJjj jy.^b j..ya, -V^ Xy'b ^yl. bly. jij ^b 






»— A-'^^ LlJUi r. W-— v '-'■•• b - : J J J 

jiy yji j'-xs-i ' 7" '^'" b*^' t}y^ df.- 


d.yd 


Jl 0-b» j' 


U-*l '^b- 


S-f- 


-b 

^'b 
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^ yj L>7^^ O^--' 

tf j O ». > t>^ o ®^_Jt^ 

Oy— ' _Xi^ Ojy^ yj 

^c^iw cii^ ^ ilr" (*-^*-^-^ ^ ^ 

(3^ ‘^A^U til* ^Tz’ XJ /■ 

JtiS^ C-J ^ .i8.*j«^ jjVia'— j a jy^ "OL*-!.^?^;^ 1 Vjl.«->-y> 

i^Xji-.)^S* 1 0^ ^ Ja.*^B-* (jllil— ■ 4)^1 1 ^_^l— ' ^*J iS* 

^^L-» ^ ^Li-:u5^1 ^ c- r^tj t— jl“^ tij ^ ilr^- 

^L— \j\ ^ ^ Y»jl* Y L-< ^,^^^ji.*iu ^ ^ 

ib 4 ]^ jL.^ ^ C->-5^ Y I--' ^l-J \^^>->- J^»Xi ^L>-J 

sl,J 1 ^ 1 ^ y~T^ ^ *>- wiA* T- 1^ L >- yiA Y l»— ■ j* — 

1 ^ ^\i _X^ <\z^yAy ^Jj3 iii* ^ Y *»— i5^ 4l«V— i ■? ' ^ _W3 

^^JCi ^ 1^1 ^l* wS* * ^X* ^ ^ 0^-'^*^ ' 

‘0^-^ o^*-> ^U liiXj '^Ij* 

dCi-XS' 5;' Y I— ' ^*\J^*jt« 

siX« siitii*XS' <] '■iX* 0*1 jS^l^ yV^jt oj^ ^ 

Oy V ‘ Z„ -> ^JX“ AAjU*^^ OX* jjUal— . jjS' ^1 <lijljU 

%J 0l^*-3 ^.XiL'^i (jUaU- ‘Ojl s ^'."' 3 

Y^'^j* o^v*o-.i ^^y*w »^_ b jit— citiJ 

jiS^ ^ fl*-*** jj O* L Obl <'i^\a^ \y>^ 

Oi_^ < 1 ^ 1 — y \j \Sj'^ (jUji-i* v 3 — I * 0 ^ l^:i 

-^;- ^ Z}j ’-^r 0^y/J« ^b- J^il ^'1 ^T'^^ <u- jw 

bX* jUal— jiS' tiX* ^ l>- 

<X»'j-.— i bX* i}iz^^ ^b ^1^ ‘0^V^_ ^ jj— >t« (jUal— 

(ir'i-^ LTiJj^ li/ ;y ’- cr"'" !</• c-/- y_J Ji-^j "^'7’ 

o^f- '^^J' (_►-'- (Tl/* Ji?^^ C^ oij jijJj 0 '-' jl«^ 

'/.-^. ij'-= k>t— ‘'!j» '-^'yr'. *-^}y^ oy X^:^ 

ttj\jS 4\:;\ily_ jjj} Ijj, CjI j!y /-** 

\j'.'^^ yt"' ij'jy ' kli jU jiii ®y’^ j 

(j^^ j3 <liji o^-^-*’ 0^—^ ^1 *<aJIj 

To^U, (>S'bU. ^vj ^ ijj. j\^jijA uW'/ 

^ (j'-5 ‘jH'.^. j5C*:ljLi» 

r.^ Oj^. o<.' ^jUji 
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jU-^^ CjI ]> jiiil ^ 


<»lc »il , .1 


<3^5* r^ “'; ^YbL^ o’-V-;'-* 'J"" 




> J5 


'-y ij'y/-^- 'o> 'J^- 

cXii Oj 1 ^ "0^ \ ej^ ^ 'f ^ 

J>.X-^J *ilj^ _,)ju.;4-i. J^l «c*'/.' 0^' ‘^-' •^'-4* 

ji5 o>t i;*— Jtr’' '^-' '''^b’ C'-^b-^ *;>*“ vlr bb^ 

X^l_, jJjl a]jL_^.j (^'/.' O'^;-' f. 51; Ol-'r"; 

b'" Jrr^b bj*-' by Ol--^ o-J 

ilj>^ ^1_, A';iU. ^ic ^t_, Oi_l o^J ‘-^V;bl 

^jijojl -b;^ b^ / b-^ ijbi'— o'j-' (jb-yb ob^” 'i’J’t^ 

b'ly/-^ b'^ b"^' ‘Sr'y-^ oL- Li;j c^ o^ 

\j\S^ Ijji" ^•^^‘ 5 -b'/^ •^■/-' <-' 5 -* ^;‘' '5;^' bb^'- b'y 

Ijj* b'f /-)* (J-ib- ^;a 1 aSb: c'b' 

Y^l_, Jul Ojy^^ oba'- bb^ OjJ 'ij-* r'; Jb b“ 

^^b J^' viib O.J r'’-^ y- ^•'-' “-"■ r'-' C'- 

o> I ijba'— ' o^y 0-*y C-5il« Y j— "b ,-2a£ -1 O' ! 

(*5=^/* crb ^ V b^^/ 
o y-A -a:'; ObbA-A o~Y. 
jly v_iU5* <b' (t'^y'-i- (^y-; 

YJ.j.ji c«-yb' btty Jb. jij ob-y' "/bb' ^^5-“ b-V’ jba'_ 

4'j». r-c! b'y 1 ^'^. jbj b'b"/ ^.' .*;^b-'.' ^‘’ 

jCil J^ O. I o , -.o-i. -vio '.bf bc-b by ,re*'/' rb b- 

lC. .viT ^U- -!; 


■ A^.' 7rb vb'' J-^ ';bl ^y y 

'c —1, ,Ap;L^ jU-j A-»^ e-'— ' be» jlyy.U<_ 


■ >s si o'y^ 


C»J 
r- 1 ! <' 


- >-✓ s^« A. y y y- ^ 

taiCj il'lj ' iib vV^b 'f'rS 


jlSj—S" ^rb ib 


! , , i; 1 lCa ■-»*'*? 
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oaLCJI 




j Jb ^•-Uj_ J-b 

._d ;.iy 

-L-a O^ 

i \ 45 \jc«a-®*'w T , ^ b ^5 

yy ~ O- y- y 


L’'Usa'. 


y d- ^ jJ jUa'— bb Oj_I b«A> ob-"/^ — ■- r-' r 


„0. /V L?> b'/ oa.i ^<y bjA oiyy-'A 


A I 

- y “ 

lyi. ;1 


?>1 j 1 

S' 


i-Ou <,) jio >v ^ ;y- b-Cjii yi/y by-' r^';*' ^5-^' vb^ 


^b— j jbj y ciuj oa 1 


‘ r- r 


iOli A,J 


/' 
(.lU 
- . 1 


tf^ 


jtj^ jj. 


jUal— ®®b s>_ -br’ b'- 5yb jj 

vdCiJ jbb yyv y^A •*'->1^ by ;i5-« bbaU d.. oa! 

dCy oaI bUb- y^ /y by y-b cb 

i^yu^ jju byi' bbbA-i ^b- bSbJi a* 
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jjUaL-* ^xS" 

cSji* O^ l 5/^ cXi* t^***^ 

0*1 YA J5 

YlJ^l iii'iU o^ Ji^l ^U- ^1^ (iOJJjl id5*:iU 4J«1 41:3 ^ y: 

(jUalo tJytjy^ ol^i 4lo^^ <3 ^ L- O^ ^ 

^ljU3 4Jkwlj 0*1 ^2^.*^^ljuC ^-^5^ i^^yjSJ^ O^i* o_X*- » 2 **->c-* 

^j.*j»-^J 1 j^ (“- 5 ^/* Y*^^— y_j l_U.l^ c^j^ ck^b 

0^1 cOa O^*— >* y 4l^ cXi O^ J ».*.>■.« jjliaL-* ' ‘.iiiA Ot*_ 1 

o** 1 ^ o5li 4 )l:sLo >.XXa o«^ 

y ) if 3^) '■^ '^1 <J^ '•X\a 0*1 Oja- jJ Jyj« ^b (3*^ 31 ^;^::^ l/^" 

oS^ t>- -il— j ^^iL* ^i..." 'S^ <d5 ** ^>- Y'»— si-*— * ^>- 4 ]^^^— ' i)^ 

O^i (jUal— » 0^1 if.'^^ i^ y'^~^ tjlial— » 

l^^lJ^ j^Vj ^ < 0 1 uly 3 ^ -" *'* 

^1 oj _1 ^ Obl- 25 -^ b-^ ^b 3'ui 0*1 {*^/3l b^ 3ly /-% 

•Xj^i ^J -— ^1 ^ c/^ C-'*^ ob-> ^^1 3 ^^ ciX-jcS* *jilj^ 

jjjl l^>^ U >*> jC f.^/. 3^ 3'3a^— ' <iU o*_l (Jt^b 3*^ 

J\ jS jl ^ C-> 1 ^e-a^ 3‘daU Jy I« ^ Jr^l 

^ij j**-^^ 4j\^ ^ (^^3» 3b''^^ ^y f^ O-"^^ _j^ *^3;^ 

jUaU- if'^yf ^ 3 Y 1 « O^ oi^ 'f ^b O^ ' 3 ^ -'^ 

^ CJj^ O* 1 ^ ^b 3^ ^ (3^^^ <— »1^ 3la 31 ^, /, ij^'^ tfj— * Oj 1 ia^J>t* 

Y4!^i-/ y J if_3>^j 4V^^Li'l 1^^ ^XX* 0*^1 3^:^*^ ©1« 4 ;^ jaaL OjI OYIw 

xiX* b^ ^b 3^ oy U ^ Y ^_3L-w Li Y ^b 3^ ^ 

jjS' 0^1 ij^ ^b b^T^ >jb^^ 31_;^^ 3 ^^^^ 3^ 3»b" ^rrb 3^^ 

^ 3* OYbi-^^ 3^ ^l_x*i^ ^b ^Ijuc 

3k -^b- 3l-^ ^y*-^ '•^ '^y^ Y 4 I a-*p*rf y j ^ft ^jL***f^ 1 

*'"bb'' (* 53 ^ ^ 35 ^-! 1^^ 5 ^ 1^ ^ Yi*— ?3-* 

3^ tjl^3*oa <^Xa ^,x^.^ 53 ^^ftLa ^L«-> 4]liLj l^j^x) ^Lu> bl — ^ ^ 

r^->* 3^^ 3l«^ ^yy 3'"^^^'^ b^->**' ^b 

jJ^O if*^ ^^3-» ^ 33 ^ ^^jA J£j2 3*1^^ 

Y ^b 3^^ 0 ^-**' Yb^-^*^ 4 L l^>o« (^La.* -xiS^ o^ I j ^ 4]1jLj 31*^^ 

xiXa ^kc ^1^ -i5^j 3'i^^ *>3o- 1^ {jy l^.a--» i^L-i ^ 3L3^ 3?:^^^ — *** 

o3^ ^L*“ ^Ij 3^ *^^/, ijt'^'*^ It*—* 31 3®^“^ 4i£.^^ 

IjO *J^L AijjklA 0^1 3"*^^ji 1 *■*— * Yol^ 31 -^y*® 453a— f ^i^>' 

1^1 ' ajla>“ 3^ *C->A5l^ oju-i sO*^ ^ « L«< jJ Y ji— *3 3^^ 

ela o^.— » ol^j OA*j 3‘**«*« 3^ ^ 4^53 L ojI ^b 
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jiC-* <1*^ Vy* ^ c-j 1 

o^ ctX« i*~ ^dX« Ij C-J 1 

4.lj:w iji>- _V3^^ ^^\ <U-**^ Y 4 ] «i-w sCj 1 'ofl^ ^Aw 0l JLo 4 ^ ^li 

to— *L% 4X;;A>-X J \ji*:>-^j ^_5^ (3*^^ 

4Xflj .JM (idl.0 ^t.— < il Lft 3t— •■* I— 1-« oa^iu ^ O^ 

^ ^3**'*^ ^ cXa ^ o.>^s^ ^\Ja.l— j C-J t * JCXj ^ i£iS^ ^ L? Y Xo— -’^ ' Ji 0^ 

4j U ^ ’/jlXRir*' o •— ' -J 1 ^ * J Ixis^ «C-J ^ c* 0) V j 

*0^cj <iU o«V^ 5 r ^ ' ij^-5 

2 e.*j>t-o (jUai— * IjciC ljc>“ »c5^ ,i\i |JlJ- O' 1 1.1^ 

c-^1 4^i>-liA id* I toly iXo jjj 

J— J O^y ^_vij 0^5^ 3—^ o^laJC— 1^ I— X — I cj^j^— ' Xcx*u J 

^,uuj \j J O ^ ^ ^ X— O' 4d o— ' ji d.* « jX* "^ ^ _; — 0'~'X^ y^ ^ ^ y ^ J ^ l-CO» 

•h_jXci. ^»d u J 1 ^SCiT Y d-— y C-> < — ■* ^X— 5^ ^ y !?• w \J a^ tv J^. 

Cy>^X— ' ^_Uj ^ ^ jXif ^y'X^ Y^^-i^ XcO 4i-*o— ' aJlXc 

C^ <S O^ Loj 4i*^— ' 

4Xud— • aJu-> 1_U.X^ ^ ^ ^^v— j Y 

^ji'^j) ^’^1 d* 0» 1 ^'UaX— ' XjO 4l,*^-j^ 

d-« « j^ (^dXj 4 !^^ \y O^ d-« 0> 1 -AS^sii -,U>.5' d-» ^ 

o«CJO 4,d5^ <>• 4d I d.4 ^JXc— ^ ^-^o-jf 4]JV 4> S' X-J i X.-^^ 

^1 kd5 ^— ( ^jIj ^X:^ 1« Cj^-a.— ' YjJXc w'-i.S' ^ w' y^ (•■''^ 

^X— ' sw_?Xa— ' ij*- C-* j-io Yo^^ ij^“ Y|»-'Xc jLo^^al 

0^-3 v—jX^.i ^ X>- 0^-3 f, o^y c-i^j-o 3 !_uJ1 

V 'W-Sl ^\j^j>- _U.>-1 rc-^ 0^-3 {_***^ y*. y^. X ^ 

Y^y*^^ (3^^ d^W^/ r'^* .j^ 

L-T^"^ y " O^y-**^ «c— ’ Cij <3^^ “^y"^ ^ -'aS* ^3^X*ui« .i 

^ ^*jti 4 !!jXj do Y^^'X^— ' 0“^ 4lc^^.2 Xiw 0^'^-^ YuX* 

’ (3-^^ 31^*^ 

O^XX^eJi it_-*>-X*tf wXS^ 

4iAii.3 yjXLz^— ' id* Oil ^_^*^^-^^ ^3X>- ^^i-j i^i^Xxji s-_j1^j — Xc* ^ 1 . 2.3 

^J jj 4jj^ J ^] 4!y do d^ J^ olo^ 's>^ d* 

(jiyyjw d« dijXcJi 'Oi^_ iXy jJi.^^ d^ 1 . 2 ^ diy^-?_>w 4!yi 

jty 31* (_^XjJ ^1 /_->^ d-2 (31-3-3 d* 4'>a j jy ij^ 

d-3 d o X d 5 »=^l^ ‘^l Xi 1^ .01 X;1 JX*J oil o-i^^ jy 

4 ) d. \Y"* 40 (3X* 4 )^-' 1 *^ ^VbX*.^ j^3^_jX^ 

d^ (^_1 tjl-3 'OjM^ Or^ yy «;_^ J*jb.3 
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r'; c'-* 

|jb^ ^ Jtr*' ^ '^J si/" r’-'"^- 

ob ojc^T 0-1 -9^^" 'jr^.' ^ 

ri^ o^ y'-' -’ '^■y— “v*'^ o;- 

^j^O« >ij_ _;>0 Jb.^^l -'"^ -^^1 

|.U -Obi bU ^_V o'-3 "Sr^i ‘-’Ijr’. ^->'^ Ot*' °^'^. •= r^. r'^ 
bj”^^ -iljk^ ^1; bi*V jij b}^.' b'" c-"--^' V'-^ o^' 

Oji-J bU 61;^1 ^ '^-' ^'-V= C-'j 

bu ^ij '^r b'r/-** ‘^'/-V. 

•Oil u-U -)a biCaJ |Jbj Xj:!^ Ji 1 

C-J Ixpjl O^ 

bU kiiCaJ jjbi 0-1 bj* bl^^/b" ^y. b^ 

<b*L_j-5 bU by ijly /b“ (j^-2 0-1 jUaO- ^ JjJ 

jiS" y;- -Oiry- JiU 0-- bi-V-^. 

jb ^V'y-^ r'-^- '^-' •^>*^ (jUa'O J.'-* Oisiy 

jJbj v_li: O-J jUa'u- o;jy O-^yii bT y jy Oi'^; 

I-*^ y- <^b ^y ^jUftL-- 0^1 c)b- ^♦Ib:? bU L.*^" 40y ^|b 1^1^^ 

jlj^tb o-.l ^Hi^^lby ^1; Ijy b'y/J“ p«-* vl.'^'f*^’^/. r'-^ J''^ 
Jy^ jViiU ly Xo^y. bJy X "CJa ^b-'b bb 0';'bJl ijly jly jJbj 
Xol^ b; O-J by ijlyybi-_ ^"'-^ '^-' 

(Jjcj- -OjIV by b’ly yb“ <-''^y bX. by Jlyyji ^Ij ^_^,b:l iyXs 
•^1^'ljo j>_jS O-J C- '^b^y by*V i-^'y o-*;y“'-= 

olb Xly yU Oy ^b ^b (•'^/•A Oj'by 

^j"l by b'y/bi-. <!b-_y bU o-J jjU- ^bX>- ^U— Iji^ ’ 

^ ^^y- iS” -X? ^ J>mS 0^1 b-^b- ^Iblb bb C-j 1 oljb^ jly>-l 

ctb 0*1 (J-1^1^ Abyly X^«0- y_j^ bly bU 

jyjcj (jUaO Jlyl Jb- j5^1 y_j -Oy'u bb a_^ ^1 — ■ J;—' 

jiy yb«> bb ji_jS 0-1 syli -Ij ^ ilrb" J*- '-y* b'y/-*" Jr^'yH" 

y5^ <b5b bb Oy Obby X 1— ^1 oO* ^y by 

X J X J X . " — - ^ — » \ .. 7 ..*i^ ^ a.»^« ,_)Xj!ab— ■** 

J* -oS* ijly'yjw by oly'yby l^Xo 1 yllb cyt^ y ^y'bj 1 
j X 1 —1 Ol^by- X t v ' v^y-* by ol y y •d.b^l b^A C-- 1 

'^-' / 'fb-y y; o'y <'J Jy jty^ Jb jil ii y»>ly oly -^y 

JlV^l JS^ — -. <Oj-My bb ^Jjy o'y Jil-AoT j-U ^y y jN — - ®ly- jjj 
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^ L-- y \j “ •i^ 03^3 

Y^l^ ji^ o»t^ ^y£ ^ yJ>L- cy 

^'W'/ ^ l 5^ JrV 

b J e>“ Y ^*J b a b Oj 1 '_U.\j di*" ^ 2 ^ ^b> Oa 1 b- 

ajb ^ SyVi ^ Y 0.£-*a JJ (jb-S" ^jLs-^a O' 1 

O^v'5^ *bij b i-ib 0*1 bb“ ^bb^ <ib ijl_V^-^ ojb-ol 

cdb ^dXAfci^ \j i-^-j 1 (jViai— ' 4_w* ^ \a fc*5^ 

c- ib» 4^3J4^ ^1 '■^^b ciiCi-lS' ijjbla sO ^ (jbtL— • 

Y b— ^ b b^ Y ^ ^,j 1 a5* o^bo<l ojb 

bbaba 0-^'*4^/’ '■^b <o 1 ^a -X*^ o» ^ Yb^ ^ OY\^-w 

bbba b^ ^ b-'^ ^y'^ ^r-^ S ? i3-i^ 

^1 i>JL^.>- oj 1 ^ _u^ Y b^b « tb ^ *a o» \ ^ Jc^ j_) l>- ^53 

Y j*Va -ibS” a JJ 1 w'b a^U ^ ^«Xi ^JV>- ,^J c-ibxx^ 

*0^ Y b— ob (b^-5^ c-a 1 tjUaV _.*a yO o ^ 

5ibo\ «^b b^ ^ ibj jk> ^ T b-y 

o*i Y jiM— » o 1 i<.^^fLA b^^— ^ b*^^ ^ b^b ^ w-— - 

^ ^^5** Ja-^-^t.'S ^'baba O' 1 bb- bb^ bb l^v^b—b Y^^f^by* 

bbbc— 'S-^y<^ i*5l <!JV xib ^V -0>b» c-ib <'bb7 b»^ <b ^b wU 

'^b bX“^c^J o^t— ' b^ b^^y--'® ObuxS' jU jiS* ^X-*-A« 

b'^'^ (.^b 0> 1 1;;?^ ’T b ^-Xi> c)"**^' 

bba^-w J^iS' ^a 1 ‘^^bb* <«ib C^ibS* a b^ b^^y*^-^ “^-^W (^b 

^ ^_j_xxa (2)1-Xiaj 1 jVj bb“ Oy— ' ^-a (2)^-Xxi _xi^ ^'b 

Y rj" b JkiS «a l3 *jb bb-^^^ Ol a-— ' -ba b*^"^ ^bb* Oa 1 ’^^b— **5" 

O^r— ' b^^bs bb 0>r>^.AJ V 'Ol^-*J (jb Oa^ ,r^. (^ 

(jUaba JaS" ob tjljJa JiiS" be* b^5^ *'^“1 y_j 

1^^ b^ ^ib ^-XX^ O-a I ^ y^:>cA t^ba.l_ •■* ^X..- ‘ ..« aft j ob 

cib Oa^ Jb- jJljlJ bb ol ^ ^ ‘XbjJ 

P ? O' *—> b a.* «a .?_Vw * -i ^ Oa ^ O^aba ^4 * a^^ba *0 ba a ^VA’ la 

w- ^ J J J ^ J J ~ - y y. .. 

Ybw J\ <b-*4 Y<J bXx^ b'b b'- bly*b3 yi; 

ob (^•^b) ^ Yb^ ^^y^ b^“ 0“b ^ Y1^ ^ y'yl 

ijly-^1 0->t*aiJ ^^JO* 0^1 JaS jbj ^ib ob-'y-^ bb“^Xi j«V jAA-j 

bb Ybw ^U Oj^*— a ^^a XOa 0*-Aj CJj^ YIaJ 

•bb) J»4j b^Y-xlba^^ J-b- boj 
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tiJU y f. y~^ c3;^^. ^ 

^ ^ Xj^S «^l J_jlc ^\j (iljjjl li5” jU •O^V y_j Cf**^ 

•q}) r^/ 1 ^ O^ <i5C*J 

ciU C>* I ^ ^ f ^ ^ 1 "li* 

^VlaJurt) C^l« oL>^ jcIV* ^y^^KA ^VlaA-i-> JiS* *^i3jlA* ^^> 1 * <ijC**\5^ 

C^ 1 ^V£ C.*' ^ fci^CiJ 1^ c)'^^ 0 ^ 

• L.a;^L» 1 0l*5^ 0 *^"^ 

<jaii\ 

0 > U rfbl^ O^-^ *^xJ^ *i,^~^ij jA->-*i.5 j^LxS^^ oy^^ji 

^ ^ y »~iA ^ *' O^** ^ ^^->— ' Oi yA C^S^ ^ j»Vj ^■•■i>.»A^ 

cS^ ^iiaL-< ^ ^ ^ 

<>«-=>» ‘^/- %r‘ ‘i/7^ ^'; (1/-^ “r^ iJ-^ ■^J'./ ^ VI^J 

jly )y <VjjlyL* til* [£% «jljj *ls 7 ^ (jlj^-- 

ijjUti* oj t oXis* O^ ^ ■J* if 'z*-^. *yt-^ l«j ^ 

Cot ’’^j^ j-»li j%S^ 1 < 0 ^V <-il« ^ Jtt*' ^jSk.J 

<^/ O^ '>^ 7 *' iiU ^V-wS* ^ 1 ^ 1 ^ 'Sy^ ^jl>tZ4 

^!lx ^ cLS*j^ Vj>.*i>»^ »l-^ j a I ^ a ^y^^A ^Libsl^ 

4, V^i5 ' VnXA j <ijCa*lS^ jJ— *‘ 5 f^ ^ 

'*T^^ ^L-» ^ t^Ll> O^— ^y*^KA ^JllIl-«^ IjLl^ * 0 ^^ 

Ol^Lljl ‘0J1X^4 — -^j* 

^ y\ j *JXa \ ‘^^^^yAji ijy r" 1^\-^ i>Sy^ 

tiJU j5l»*-w 5 ' ^V ji a! JV ^ O^— — ' ~y*.AsA jjlial- ^ 

J ^-1 ^jUaL-( o^-^ Xt'^ Ij^l**— ;J 1^1 A'jLo 

^ \jy (jVial— * oJu^ oj 1 ^1 

^]lc ^}) ^ ij“^^ 0 y^ ‘kX^j^ i^^ls:*«5^ 

^ ^y*>*-A (jUaL-* J‘^ 4L^I.^^.»^ Js ^ i^l* 

<Ji y ^ cr*^ ^ ‘^£^o5' ^ liy^^, y c-j1 

^^5*^ 7 *^"^ a]ijL«j ^iX* cjj^ ^ j» ,x-^ 0-5^ X-jf ii^^j Xj 

^ ^>- C.A.4 Oil** 1 t^X,ji„^^>t y ^ ^ y,^i^A ^ViaX«i*i*» 

jjS ojy^ ^f^i^i.^*.*** ja£ v 3 ^ ^ oW Y 

\^S ),jjiAi I j*>~ y^ o^-*-' y~)^ 

Ok* 1 yjLLaX-** ^^jS* Y 0 >^<*J 'C^ 

j£ ij^ 1^ y X V *— pLi (ji^ "U-*^!** 

(jly y^ 0 ^ 74 ^ -X-J ^ 'fO-T’ O^-^ 7 =^ Xi^T* 

iiU o-^i lj:iC» ;^^Jw 0 ^ 7 — ' ^^JUi* 
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Jaj iS ^ d^ _U.>«^ oliai— » ^»uiC ij\jS S (iU 

<\. \j 5 ^ O* ^ C— ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1 JJX» i— ^ 

4l;L»L-j_/5' dU oljj sSjS^ ur^ ‘^. ' ij^-F 

tlJ^jl dT jU jljj jb— t tly ob 'f^—. 

^)_j 5^ ■" . ■ ^C t ^ ^\j j db db 'fl-dL’l w-'b l_uiC* 

OtOjjl jJC- Jijj 0^_^ oiily Cjj- jjb Ti_4d dTU-^rf jb Sj.y f, 

JU- jJbj db Jjj ^V ily. ij^.) f: '^f~^r^. 

dTjU -uS" J*bj (j^ a'b. ij'^b- /“*. d'y/-^. ' 

jUaL- IJcX. bdfe' di^jb Jb- jTl ^t; Ijy* d'y/-^. ^''"^ 

bj* jlyjjji '^J J*);}- t,y^ 

j._\ l3Ci- e,-'/ ‘^‘ d""^'-' dc^' '^-' <-’"'^ '^^'Z- 

oU. Jw« dbai — . IjJy d55:il Jrjr" b' ‘b^'y” Vj* 

c<iL- '(<^ f, dJ u^./" '^' '-^. '-^' bS’jU Jbvidl-. 

boXi^ -Cd-Ci. Oj^ -'-^ dUaL- IdJC. dU ^-:d!>b AldU- J^l dU 
Ijj jJ c-l dy>^'; <r'' ^'* ^ '^' ^ 6- 

aoj diCiJ j5d (Jbj -OiJ" dU \rov “d,- s^ di ^Jb _,^ViiUjr 
d5’jU dJ;J db— ' J_^.l db bjT Jj5 ly-d— ' ;_i I; sldJ; 

db ^'y bb T--> O^p- jTldiejl jb Xldy jii TLUj' 

jy oLi /ib jUaU dU ^"juf J<.d5 y Oil J> -C' <.l:\> 

oCia- O-TyJ bbVL.J J.dA Col 'dJJ 'ddy.' di^-i^ "jhir d^' OdTUd* 
jb jXdsv/j jb j-^y-^ obb' r/“"r-'' b'-^ d^JiU^Tb-oy 
rb b^y-^' r’-^ d'^^rr^b— -- 


^yj' VV t" 

IV j 


b <ii-^ s jb 


:i^ 


rj I aa- a J j y ! y ad* 


/JU- j JV y )•! o-Ctb J«;W. Ji~^ j~^. tl'’ 


y. t;‘ 

C>y-o ^ <oO b J^— *' ‘baJ b 

v-uT o-vi* r 


w y . 


1>J i *J Ij .3 J;L-».3 “ 

- r - 


bid ^-jb >i' c> \i Oj ^ 

> - - “ 

Ij j *Ova^ 0-5" c-5" 

^ oil*.: — 'I Oja*- a-- — -dU adlyj 

-c-Ci. Tyy <Jjj-^ “■=’b ^b. <b.C;«ab-j 

Co l^oJl a.*>-bo O^ jl-dj-* 

^^,U. <LCU diCi^ “OLd jy- by. jly- i--. bd J.-U J V 5 -^ 

<lOo jrljaS" bOot^b y db oU db. Jy^ jUaU bdL l.u^ d3 jb 

^-y-U jb-Oo dy^ ^>S';yl <bCL <^-y jj jlU- db o-J 

dS'jU jl;yl j-Cio. Oy- jo-yb ji r jb Ijj* jly-ydi J«1 Abfjyb dl. 

Mc-y.y j^ by. jly/-'« bb jl^b;l wMy jU' Co I <iOo (.^yjl 

j^l yy jly-yji., “O;! bb y S jJb Col ld:5^. bo^ bTjb jiS 
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oly^)Ji Jb c-1 <b.V^b bU cbr*' 

Oil ^»£ ^b ijly^-'” tiU 

• 1 obi Oil y^Ss^y ^'b- 

oU^ 

Jioi^ (jUa'^ IjjiC 1 _Uj lib <j Lii^ ^1 j‘_-A (_iij Oi_l j- 

•I'jiS'j^j lib Oji^b ^b *“ i^'^ o»->-_;^ i^b*^ oj^ 

lib o^ 'fy^ ^b i-ilo Oil '-aJC 1^_ lii'jU |^i"l !o:^_ <-b' 
cX^ ‘-i^ (Jbj liiCiJ jJbj <'>iif oy jUal— IjJC. 

I»U Jlj^ ^b o'y /-*" b'-i" lij*-' i-V/r” '^-' ij'-'^. 

Ob j.^_^l oLi o^'— ' ‘‘^ y'^ ^b 

qJJj^ y'V <.bai o^fb- '<^^'^ i^' '^.' 5^ 0^'^ 'y^ “^biloia 

ob*^ ^i— j b 4i bt*— i ^1 ^_Xii lib Oi_l i V’b ^ 

0>b' ^ b'-*-' ^'/ "b* ^ i-'j* “^bi i" b}’ y^ ^ 

o5^ ^rb i_5bi lib byi^b v'' ^b ^ 

J_Jl lib oXaJ jl. a! »<jb ^iil Jj» cy ^b ^b Oil 

0-- y f “bibb bybl lib Oy^ bCli liT y^ jLJ lib Oi_l ,j~f,f- b' 

^b- ^b r^/ 6- ‘"'b'-^y — ^ (,'«!li^lb oib ylyb y_;J O ''b^li 

b’b To^J— ' j»b b'b j]y_j]lJyal ob yJ b’b v_i^-a b' '^.b 

Oy- Js-jbi 2y»yr bb b'^'r' '“■y" b-c^^y'' r' i.'i-^''i''y3' j;’-' ^y^" 
Oyi ‘b'jyt’' li'-^ b'y" b’b Uj j b’y”’ Oy“-' b’^'/" 

pib-Vl Oa>J- bl b*ib^ b’'-”'.^'' l-'b ^ilj-fll ‘'b_li O^yai' b^-' b^^y" 

oojl Oi li yO biT ^1 ^ybVi y b^i wVb 0* b O—i li^b'^ ^ 

b'U -Obi lib o~Cji_i Iji 'f'y.'^ li-bUl b-’b 

|Jbj j*b^'^ 0—5" y iyj-l» ,_y*b’’- by^ ‘^'^b lib b-*bl_ aJ Tly^ 

^b '-y* b'ly^-J* Ijibii !jiii5 liS'iU jiS* <]bia oii ^i^obl •cb* 

Oil 01-“^ boCS” liTjU >0«' ir’ y.- 'J‘ ^ b-*^y'-'^ 

Oi 1 y b- ^ y bji^il^a Oy^ 1 ’■ib b*^ ^ ^ cxl— * y^y 03 wbt^^ 

lib 1 -iX^ •ij^y-l.bl AXbS i_)^ J-b bi^- /-^'/. 

Oj U C-j \ Li^.»5j \ wwS^ ^^! ‘iLJj ^ ^ _w^ 

c5^ '-S' jV Ji^-S" '* *C.lc .^1 

jiA 4U^L>-^a* ilr^. 

Tc-^_Ju- o^x:Sa ^\ 4'j ^U,a 4X* ,^1 ;ii* 

\ 4X* 1^5 y'^ ^.Nbij LjT o^-—' 

• (p 1 i 1 Crf 1 jj 1 - - (^-3 ^ 
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O 

OA 

y 

Ol« ^5j» 

i^- 

> 1 '^_ -C A* Aa 

^Ay )1 a>*.A OA- 
y y 

r -- 
■ y.? 


(iAa 

O'jy 

\ 6- 

y 

kO» 1 X , iAa « .? 

- O yy 

',^.->fi5Ax« 1 

w y ^ 

O \>- S^ >A5 o 
‘-' - y y- 



O^— 

b« 

y 

0 1 " 

<«i<« CyJ 

1 e J cO.* wVi < i 

y y y 


i ki^a ^ 1 ' 


>iy 

v.W»K-* 

kjALil-w IjuiCi 

la-a ^ J 

- y-y- 

. ^'y""* 5i; o 

• X-^ ^ ^ wi.A“ ^ 

- .. y J y 

<u La 
y- 

IjJC 

<■'^1 


k^a Oj 'j 

«J »“i—Xj ^La» 1 

y y W y y ^ 

;b»- jj 0^1 

c-X-a y 

cA«-*> 


O y— » 

1.2^ Ol^ 

ij^_ <'- 

a 1 o ^ «j »5 Jk» T O ^ k^’ A 

t J. j ~ ^ yy - - 

WJ 1 f O ^ ^ J-* ^ 

J.V_ 

_ri 


T o» 


> JU iCi •*'_ 

.A.^ oA« ^ 

y^.; ‘ 

..J V il? 

y 

J^' 

liU 


r’- 

5 O A-^yi^-^— < 

4'wCJU-i 

y 

S^.. 


V ^ . O — - •«> O — ^ vJjki* • 

>-> -.'^>>-yi^--y' y yv- y J ^ J j - 

, C 4 Z«J \j i' a 3 kZ^ I t a.-l» ^ L* ^ ^__ 3 1 r> - Wi aj .S' f ~3 > 

!^^lit**-S' „'.*j»s,« ^„UXj ct<y» Oj \ 

^ ( A*-Xj IJuXS” 1 4j ^ ^ ^ V 

«]^ ^iXs-.VS'' U i C-^ ^ > ftlj j 0>-''''ib» A,'iw^ 

tjS^ S: cLi^ jlIa^ 1 Jl«.>«.« ^Usal^w ay j.,Vsj i '1 Jli 

• t.- - y y*'^yy«'^y 

1 -UX» l^UiJl ci 5 ili i^^VXw 0 ^^*^ ■OJ^L-' sZjj^ c^ T.Sj X ^*<hJ 

* 0 ^-^ ^ 4 .V— *L-w wAa 4 ^^ 0 -> \ j 3 ^u 

o lx>Jl oAS* 

^,1 «JL*^J wAa (jl 4 \^A.*.>- N T® t 

t-iA* O--^ l^c'..^ o_^ 

y kj^ ^ ' |J > •w>' «-~*> 1 ^c« (_)\u SvA« ,~k> ALmmUm dwU*' 

>. ^yv->W--> y y'^yy - Uyy •• *,.,»• 


;y*-^ chr*' 

kiXa oA^ Jk^.>c.A 

jUab 

. l^uX) J«! oail^ jb 

9 ^ 1 k^X.^ A^ 

y y 


kS^ 

c. 

“V^ 


b^ 0^2^ ^ f ^ y ^y 

' 5.'a*:Lyt J-i^.2 


jJ A^..W 

jjA^ jl-i 

V 

a^ 

Vy 

O J— '(^^ jS' jb 

k—SlyyJ A^i! 



1;JJ| 

:s^y 

►? 

J '' " 

A.’ Ay»j \S7^ i^(_Xi iS" ^A*-3! kdAa 

*' "~^y 

-r 

2 .. M. r^' 

y- k.:. 

L' c 

y ' 

o]y j> -y ^ ^ ' 

'® J?®.?® \jC.^Jb 

CyJ 1 


J ol « J JJ > J 
y y* y* y 

sy~'" 

J*J1 oU Jij C'^'- 

.2A0’ iii 1 J-LA-fe 

- k^“ 

^j4 j' 

1^ W 

y~ 

^ k^ 

' y.) -^r‘ '-r b'rV 

A,Ai*j A ki^Aa 

bU 

Ol;U: 1 

i_ll 

w'l 

.uT y.-v^; ^yy — •> ^'— c-*j;^" 

J jS I^,^1 

kj 

ibl -^b 

X.J 

aO 

y 

'L^' c 

li/”' '^-' 'y-^ 

1 •c' lbCl5Ci-J J 


kdA* I tj* Vo - ^ *3^2^ , ffP T- I » C.y l» « AXi j CJ 3 «-«-.rf j kiA* 

~ -p-y ^y y y'-'yy - y y-y 

W AXCjJ ^C-^aJi-* )_j\.la\_ — . ^^Aa C-J 1 lS^ oA-»- 3 w-3ly -A*j 

^«l ^ fli tT^ ^ oiJ^ ^ jj^ ■* ^'"*^ (. 3 ^ 

^yy y ^ - W n»» y • ’*' ' 

♦31.2.5 O — ' Oj 1 »JA>- .♦X ■*'K ^'1 eJ 4jw I— j 1 s-iAa O-A-j ,jlftJ J«V» 

<ALjfc^ Lja 3 ftj iXA y , C *\> o'- ^A-^ w Axi J 

.. *-'y y y '^y ^ .. >- y y y (^yy y y 
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(jly ati> jLai^ l_uiC jjJjl 

i3Ju^ oVj^ j'-2 ■^' cTlJ^' T.J 

-OjlV (jj» ‘^' jJ'jJ ^ 

o< 1 ->» (»^i-^ '^L. y\ 

Ijja o'y Z-^. '^'l kiiCiJ 2 ) ^^•^^• ji '^1-1 

J.C \j jt^ O^— » Oj 

y ^ 43iljuC ^UaU- I.AiiC 

y:i* o^3j «L- j) 

4j ji^ jt I ciU ojI ^yr <y^3^ iy^j^ ^ 

^jUaJu- IxiCt jaS* 

J— 31 o 1J^4-^ CT^ (lA 

*jVlaL- IjJC CU C.^_l .Oilj^ ^1^ jUaL- IjJC <J^1 

O^— ' /-^ 1-uSC 

«ju. J^l »^Vr *(^'' 

z^t \ ^*cT* ^ tiU o> i 

,*^^Vj A.Ui^£ly a\At JU->b^ ^j\iai— » IjtliC 0^*^^ <|i^*—i » 4]^V^_ 

1 f, ^ *0 cf 0'-5 0 ^-^ 

1 Cj y.^ '^f “q}) 

^ C|"-7 l4t Y 3 I *0j^V:>-^t»« O^ ^l-Li-w-* ^V ^^***»-**' 

o» 1 Ol^^ J* Y j|^.3 \Zjj^ 

«^1 jy j^ 

< 1 ^ 1 i^iCaaJ y j ^Xa— » ji* ^ ® ^ y ^ X*-— ^ y^— 

oj 1 o^lj 1 oly ;lr^*^ '■^ (J^X« J3 (Sy^^^ <Jy;» 

ciL* oj 1 (_r^ y o^^-*-’ ol^X>_)^ Y*— si 4l.*i^*A«<*^^ 

<!L-» oj 1 (j^ ijX>~^j aJIjI cj 1 <^'*1 jJ 5^ ®y^il o^y 

^jX—f 4 J jJSj oly ^Xi.z.i5^ 1 y^ 4}\-*- (3^ IjiX^ XjI-^ 

ijXi*^— * oly O'* 1 ^yS'ji 1 
jiC— 3;^— yW* V«^— ' cjI tol_;yl ■^X^X^— ♦ 

^1 w ^ y^ j^.3\.?sJt5^ 1 ^1^ i oi-^ 1 Xu*w ^^y^yy 

X^^yli* t— aX^ oly 1^ ’^Wy. w* ^ 

*>iX* X)!-^ XjI^X*-' O^y Y ^* " — 'y t oVr"^ 

ii^ jX z ^ (3t^V X)_;y 1 X.’^y*^ 0*1 0^1 o'ly «^'lyi^ 

0^1 ^—aXs j^X* ^X— y-j^ <3^^ o** 1 i^*^y y CjX*^ u- sly jXo tiX* 
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iLjT 


Oj \ 


yU. <)l;5Ijc>. (iU jji* / T jlji.y 

tiU ^\Ssu Ji-^ ®*'^ ji'/* 

^2^1^ y ^'y' r'^/ C''jt-5«- ii.'-^.-i^ ^ 

jJijj ttU «i^-2 'fo'j^/ ^ "^'b'-J 

oLi Ju^t^ (jUai^ IjjiC 
<uLX (^, 4 : 4 ^ jJV <uXi^ Of '-^. '^.' cny-^' J'h./ ‘'" 5 ^* ‘-'^ 

O'-' ‘^-' lt'-^' O''"/ 

'^J ^'; 0/-' Jy*/. *-'/ ‘^-' '’’0^*/ 

jly ^Ji ji:> kiU jJk* JjiS” J^*l ^ o.' ‘^O— 

4).y-L. eu Oi-V^; ■^r' it'®'/.' z}^ r'W. '->* 

oy- bj* o'r/-^- C/- 'f— ^^-/ r’'*^ '^-' 0.^ 

■OjiV Oil by* ijly_^jiu dXjU of y.) iy.-^T") oS-yy^ 

Ifj, ^f <\~S l_X£ yb- ^y**J oUly *i.Cl; 

OlyLa obS" 04J *i 50 lj Jly^_ i^^b- rj^ly' ^b- obi” 

l/U Oil Ijj y (J^'^ lj«3 O^y^. '^’ ob5* yl ^^ibS” OjI (,b^ 

uly ijb- O'bT ^lyl ^b. _af. Cr^/j/ o^.yy 0/ 

l^lyl ^b- ^lyy bU Jyi. jt*'/ ' ^b- Ji-h^J bb bb oXS 

^jJU y_Vy y'V Oy^'y^ b’yi O/bib; bi* cb— S' 'yb jly Jyj 

J. cA^ ^''. '^' f.'^/. z}^ ^'''' b'y'/-*- O'j A/r^yy^ 

J:^' o'j^b. • jJO |.j30 o*J JiS" Jy J-. ^.y b-).^ J;r— ' '^.’ /'i/ 

. 1) aj .? 1® *ba) Ij irfb Oa— aS'^ 
^ > y - - 

ly y-^ ' 5 . 2 b« »jb-» 

yCtl W-- aJI J'y/J" "^'y' 
>::,.S'j y j b 5 ^ 


jyj L ^ bb ^ V b— vS" 

^ibi bb JaJkJ^y Y ‘U.L cJy ;ly^- 

•Oyl ^Vj Jb j ai^-J \J a^' ly ijy^^ 


<t\j bS" <!> <>a 3 0/ bS^ b 5^'/ 


r^J 


^yy y-y- y;jX; . . , . , - • r 

y*l/ ul.2 J_;b^ l^fb— > aiOb aJV b-Cj U y' 'll f j 

by* jly^iji <b_ obS" ‘O jVa 0«*' iy.y^ O^^b ' ‘^b.U.- d-Vyb 


cri 


iCii 


'// 


■S\ C'b^ yj 


o-^rr- 


^1 4b j bb Oj_ 1 Oy^ 

, ... cA-' ,Jp j' ■'*'/^'/ bbab l-uiy JySj' o'-bb. Cyl 

Jlyi./ Y^S'V Jbl J5C-. 41; ;y bb oM ^f^ *y-b *y \y_ 4!JV bi. 

jjb ySCcI O'-b. Oy- ob. -VaJA. jUab bu^. Yy'b Cy' oAf JyS y'ljji. 

OyS’.i b-Cb S^.bvT V>' bu50 jb'y 4\S0l; bb Cy' 4b_ 4y:;l 

jSil jb y<il o^- '^-' V'' ^'/ ‘^'’^/ 

|Jb lyj y'b— jjly_ OTb';J 4l,l 4Uyyb bb yj yOl Oy- -y 

Yy^.V^. Al O'jby- |j;b Y^l; S.:b w*b; j'-Yb’y-y |-y-* b Oy- 
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if f-^A V O ^— ' *1-^ Jujt* ^jliaL-* l_uJC 1 

jy y_j O-^ 

(3^ O^ ^ j^_ 

tiU ^!\JC5' (jl “OJV « ^' (j4*iS** (_p ^ \jjs) 

ciiC^ 05^^ ^ /'^ ''^ j J T o-c , ‘i'j 1 j» i^tU c*> i j Y c«fl» > 

J j . C.-y >. y- y ” !• " C 

JtaS" 0» 1 ^*>- ^^*5.*— j CyJ 1 3^ ♦Jl-i *>ii^ ^ lI^— > ^O CyJ ^ / ►aJ j>^ 1 Y vi5** 

- y ‘ “ - \ ~ y •> w ' y y 

aIj 1 J m ^ ^ Jw Y L*— ' ^ y ) ^ -i— ' ^ iil* y ^ ^ .A-.— 

^^*i*i.«» Oj 1 ^ Ij ^L&S* -AiS^ a^y-t l^l-jT ojy^ 0^_^-X^ 

^ifl.»—*» o jy^j ^ ^L-JT y ^ ^ t— Oy* i ^y y A<,» 

Cyj 1 Ij (J^y )y L^“ '-^* dl* o* 1 (3^^^ i*^*^3 

^\— j Oj 1 1 ^ '^^-fr^_;y-'-A (Irt. J " : *** ^ 


l.l^ jU 


A^\-« W* 1 y ^ 'OljV-J (JIa CyJ ^ 

ilr-^. 


^3*% Y ^Jj«iJ-• ^1 3 tt^ 

y 3 y y ^ 3 'y _;y /3^ o* t 


Sjj- 

C-i/^ 

t 

J •! a^ViC yX^ ^ 3 * y* ^ 


^u. 

<!IjIj Jj3 0^1 

3^5* o^-^ 4^iJU 3^ ^ ^ ^ Cy> 1 

J~.% 

S;y- 

Jrrr*— l;j3U^ 

CpI ^1 ^J^Vy (. 


/-V/. 

*3j j 

Y O^-i Y>wU y_^ yai_ y.^ ^ 

iiX*-> 

w 

v/^ 


'■ ^ . 

3— y. ^ y ^ y 

3 

,'j J> i 

Cj y* 'jy *«''^y^-^ ^ 

jl 3y 3 ^^~-~ ^ 3^y“l 3^ 


— ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ cy**- ^ 

(j\j>~^3 3^y"^ 3^ 3 ^^^^ cS^y*^ 

y y 


^y‘- 

j ij\2 wl 

YSj\,3 vl> y- 3 J 3yV Y 3 -^j/ 

or'L. 

*,^5^ y>- 1 J y 

ij\y 

Oy 1 ' y. ^ 3 y 3 y 

eXsJ 


", O-^*^ wX,.-»t-* — -' ^-XJC IjuajI tiS'jli ^JlU ^ ^ 1 t : ^ ^ 

a] l^S3y»^^ LyL« «>- **J Y ^--*J ^ O* ^ O^V* ^ ijl-ljlJCj ^ Jw i^S jU I^LjT 

tiU /-*^ ^ <d-C*ylS" / '^/. 

(jla-w—y Oa<-^^ y ^liC— ; A^iJU Oj 1 y 1 - V * ^ 

Yij^ (iU t.i^i*LS" *01^ 1 ?^l>“ 

'4*mS^ oy ^VlsA^ ^_x3C» ^^>l« o*> 1 y ) ^ .XaJ^ ^ o y^ O^y 

IjjJC oyjl yf AiiJU f*^^y ^ CT^ 

y-^ v3-^x^ ttU c*j1 ^,-^1^1 

^ — iS'lS' (j!j i._y3^L>iA5 «\« 4)«5 Yl^—^” <\X— tiU oIjuj ti5^ jU 

Y W— 'y yiy^ 0^-^„ <i5*jU OjI IjjJC <i_::\il^j ijX» ■_ a - aju- 

Y^-*— Y^l^ ^jj 1 3^^ Cjy U^lS^ «^1 ^ic IjjjC 1 i.d5^jU 
‘^V-'^y'*. ^ ^ -W**^ ^'Uai-M- y> jl^ (jlj Cj ^ (^-XX- 

uX« j yy ^ Cy^*>*^ ' 3trt^^ y 1 3^^ '^£l 3^^^ 
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^ 


_ 'C 

•OlLj eU ^,e,\<~J6 


f. sir^' /^' 


t ?\jj <L^1^ 

• liS^' \S^ 


. 4)^IXj oL—* 

:. -'^ Ji 


Ijj O'j' 


<,.^) \ 


%f i3r^ J;- yi'^V. 6- w'-'ri' 

4 Lo,_ tdU ijVj OUJ ‘-j'/ ^ yf.'^ ^ L,"^" '''r 


cU 
VrL-> 


L; ^•i-'rr 


,U ^.’li 


o«-* j'y/-*”- 0';^' '—*’/. 'V u,-^>-'-V' ^'; 

ju ub 0-- wbli ;oU T(-L-y^ .U^ o'^l— '-^b ^>jU« 

IjJC. Oj— bw <ii« bS^ 

^y, j5 v Jl^*/ bV/-* bi ^;,bJ O.J jUaU 

o/- b--"’'' '-^ 

bJ_-- o'-- _V»ot- ^''iab- 'bbo 'jbjl ^jyyZsy i T'"' 




^ oj V> t ^ 


tjU-.X3 Jd 


..r 




. jb 


jly 


tJ'b— J^' b' 

1 -Xg-i 

f 

bJt>- i jj;- , b 

i^'Tb . y 

X(.L-0 

J.bj Ab 

JU jy ^«,iA5 

biU 1 

<.'kiJ \j 0 ^ ^ 

.b'W. 

s,“' 


_}\tj J .M/ 

^ j j 

ijb- ^ b/-' 

b-1 

b5^ 


jUij 

1, ^ J bi ^ ^ 

O*'— ' 

-J 

J''^ r 

al^atW 1 

> • 

r“. b'/Z-b*. 



»,dN.R^ A ,3 ^ 

'->* 


r'; *- 


o'j b'- U»^y''-V^ 

X J^2. J.C- ^Jb ojr-bi o/- <; 


oU 


jJS' X C^ \b>“ y 


?1 . 


V 


JLu: 


-b ijj. o'r /-^. b-'- b'j ?.; ^'’' ^'’r 

OyV ^Ijl oslj* lo'^ ^;j' XjU ^^r'*'', b' ;^- 

^1/ j^ // o^ c'^ ^ v; 

•Oi' 'ob- b'>— <bjb bb <LJ; 

oLCJI olT ijb^i 

^ r: 'bol o"- ^Jb^ bb 

aU> cf bjib-- )y/ 

4 'J" J j«bi bb ^ b '^J}\ b'j-:' J’M b'^^ 

1 j ,IJ5^ ;?4b* *“ OA»- Tbb 


jt ^"V ^ 

<L— .J» (3^^ ^ oi«J T tj^ ^ ^ 


y j ‘fj^ 




C j C' 


\^ Qj I— < a>- O.J— ' Oj 1 


jl.iS' ^b b5C^ bb J ?- b-'/b- J 


ib c^o b ^«lb J 4 J 

biCiJj oo-- ^b ^ 1 ; J^t bb ^1 b^o bb c -1 XbJU:- Lb/ J / 
JU (Jb. ^bi- 0^1 o> ^ 


^ ft3 o! a^jT 
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J)UaL«. jlS* ^j:X^ 

^)w U ,*4-«-* (3^1 i c^ I* C-J 1 ^ j\ ‘CLmj ^ (.ii* 3^**’^^-^ 3^-' 

^ i-^/ 0^' (^- 

O^ ' — (1^ ^ y^ 

<^La*::^^j 3^- o^l*::^-.! «jl£ 3^^" 3^-»~^^ ajlj^ 4\^ \j tlU ^al.zIC 

3^-^;^ Yi^i tiU O^ Oj— ' Ji^-U>- jyj yS 3I 

Oj 1 o^fc*- oLw tjUaL.^ IjjJC <!^1 3^4-^-^ 

31-4^ 3 - 5 .*-> 3-^ 3^;^ 

<iiJ\j (^iU (j^ oi'-^^ (J^ 

-J'^<5' 3 y A-* 1 -i <»— fiA^ y ^ ^ ^ ^ ,/** C^*** y V**‘.* ^ -5 Y ^ i— ' j* y ^ Oj ^ 3 ^ 

^Sjy^ (^1 j*^^_ y_j OjI pV Ji_J^j Lf^ >-5j’ 

'^r" i3^j/ 'j'^/ 0^3^'^ ilr^' j'jy' 
(j^-^ *^/*^ _Uj«-* qIUI ..' !.xJC 

*3^-^^ y_) 3^*^- ^ Y yMa5^ 

jC^f. f^'/. ^ ir^y3^ 3Jl^ g;5 ,*^ 3-.^yij^ ^1^ 35y 3y-^ 

:J> 1 3^^ 3y ^ 

^<3^3j 3'^^yW* To^U jlj jA-jy ji^o TSjVj Li/ 

^L1 jlj 8^^ (jtj y^ ) ‘>^ ^—kS^ 1^ ol 

r^^/* L"* L*-^ j:'; H; Oil o;_l ^ic ^ / 

-^' ^'; J"' ^'; ^L i«L; ^ 

Js tiiC^ jb O^ ilr*L^ LS^V" '^. ' fk\ J).C. ^1^ V^_ liU 

TiiX^U o^_j O-iw Js liL Xo*L- ^ oL ^ y .-.-n ' y ,- 5,7 jJC_ 

OA.U- oLJ TjL u'j |« 0*0^ o^ «>';r' 6"' *5;/^ 

J^Ij ob O/-. ToaU ,/j.C- J^,CJ 

6*iy'* J-^ t,^'-^ '^.' c^L- iS' a^'i^ 

j 1 ob (/*>L^ oL o^- >'<-'Lr -tix- jl jb Y^. 0^1/ jb 

ji-^ jr*'" t/l jlS'j,^ o^ oU JUS” j^CjU-j ^ 

J^l jlj^i vdiCijr i^yt.— ^JL- 4kX«J oiil^ jlj JSji 

jXj*f oLi ijUai-. LuSC loiiM tiS'jlj jaT jl <]JjU. bU ■ 

<c'Lj/. <iL ojf Ijm jl^/ji IjjXS' vi5"jU <!•! o^^ai, j\it>-^Xs Jl^ 
-5^^ ty^ cr* -U-3t^ jUaU- i_uiC 

j,-| c-l j//^ l;b^ j;l o5Cil jTl j^ 0-1 jilS" 

j,/-,1 ^L b'-w 0:^y. I/I fi\ 

jUoL. lyJC jis"^ jij o-t vi/-l/ oV/i -Ob! ^\j 0-1 
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ijjiC j> JV i (ja5 wU>fc« tjUaL-. ^jciC 
JiaS" Oj \ ^Ju til* 

olfi^ — i j^aLi ^\j j V..^ tJ l_U^ 

OJ ^ ^a-al* j_'Ual*« ^Jkikj wl* 

Co"* 1 ) lJ ^ * t^Su 1* til* Aj 9t /~h^ ^ 4^^ aJ *] V til* 

‘U r^* f ^ Lj*^ y y ^ ^ y"^ ^ oi^i- y j*i— ^ ^ 

0 ^^ ^--VjJCi A-^-i Y tiXj 1> vil* Vi-^ej L_»-. ^9_A» 1 

c-sl^ j\-J (^1 <1^ \j til* ^1^ ^1— ^^1>- » C-j ^ 

^Jw*it* 'O^^V ^'y*^ ^'y"* ^-AJC til* O* 1 ,*-''l-i IjJ^ 

’ lJ^ )i.3 «-»-> Cj r*** «X*> i} *iil tiikit^lS** Y *1—’ •> J V y , ^1^ , * f«* ^ JJj 

W- ^ y y y y y '^> - \ y. y- y* ^ t«r y 

JL*^«i>* ^iLal^ 1 JiiC til* ti^^lS^ Oi 1 JU->t* ^llal— J ^ JUXj AJJ ^5C-^ 

jV Jt— i*y o^-** \ ti^'.'ls y* y* 

^ tiiCi-iT ^ J***^ J* Jtw-^t* ^lial— ' 1_U.^ til* 1 4ijL-^ 

'jljbJJj ^ tiS'^U tlr^"^ Jt*->*-* 0^1-' til* ti^K*lS^ ^j^~*-^ 

O^— ' -a-*yt« C*» I ^-uiC Ij-^i tiS^ ^U 

ti,S*cil^ 5*A-*jei* « ^5*^ o* ^ ^._ujC til* C-A 1 4lwj ^ o-Xw ^1—^1 ^il* 

tiiCihlS* Alltel ji 1 ^^1* y * C-y 1 ^ 

t^li) ol^ 1 JtjC til* C-y 1 ) ti^ jl? ^ 1 ^ d_,X-» ^-il* 

^ ti^„il5' Oil 0^ ‘ f 

ji Y ^***^ Y ojljui— <1 ojlf iw^liA Oy 1 ia^jt* a^ij 4ly.^JL.x>-i. til* ti^ 1) 

^ ol«*^ Jt*.^* ^llil,**' t.il* 1 y i2 1*J 

V*!? j u Y ^ 1 > o jlf (wjliA ^ a*.?*.* C^ 1 ^ JuiC 1 JuAj 1 ti5^ 2 1* 

c. . > . y • ^~ '^ y . J y 

til* ti3C»*l5^ a!1*aj o^ 1 jtx ^^y til* c-y 1 

tiiCa^ (J^ til* y ul^y-"^ 

O-X^ CS^f <ir^^ <MjLj til* ijbl Oyl 0^/ J^y**. til^^-^ 

05* ^-5* ^ 0*1 ol^;^ J^y- jl-X^ ^ ^i,..» iT i* 

oJ l^l^JLJ ^olj til* (jly^^ '— ^^/. y-f Otr^. 

(jly ^Oi* 1_U^ Ijb^l tiS":;!? yiy-^ “O^lV til* ^ .^ 5 ^ ‘-'5^ 

Oly /0» IjtX 'jJil tiS^jl* Jtai" lo* o^ l^,l®Jtl. *j;b til* 1^^ 

<15:^ oaI oLi JOa* 0^1"' lixjC OjSjI y'i'^/ ol Uj* 

^^*.pa* o^-^^*!—* *0 1 1 JtliJ 1 ti^^l^ ol^^y^ y^ t5y^ (^1 

'Ol-^l ^y^ Y (3-5^ * 0 ! 1-XJ^ 1 Jiii 1 ti5^ jl3 O'^;^ *1—* j-fiia* 

C-y 1 Ol-^-^ 

IjJC <)g^ 1^ til* ^Y^^ <o -Oil ^1 05 <'bl til. 

^jjlo*^ l0*3C lO*^ 1 tiS^jl^ 0*>^^ pllal^ 
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1 O ij 1 

l^,Lj 1 oj^I dU o'-i cr^ «L- ^ 

j*^. ^y tj^yJjm_ y <!^V 

j3 -U^^U j * li*j>- j ^ Jb Ait:—' »j'-3 ^tJ Jb ^ ^ 'J.^ 

(jb ofl-*X (j^ (jly/^3.»ii> LtU A— ^ o-i*— ' jLj 

Li^5j 0^^-A '^r" Cj*^ si;-^ 

|Jbj *01^, t^ "y't* C^l ^ \Xc^ ®y*l t3**^ Lj jt 

ij^- ^ y. / '— ^•^ oj 1 y ijC^y Y®^V 

•y S ^Ar-/ ^'bj (jb 1 


bl-^ 

w-S^l Yl^.X ^1 ^^atNAlS* i oLi/ JU.^«-* (jUai— < ^„u\j b^-' b^^*— ' 

^Uab-^ ^_X:X (•^'b o^Vk— b— (.ib Y ‘ ol o 4>-^* 

’"^ 'X«^ <V:Xcl b^ cLi» Jt<»j>s^ 

0^1 -U->s^ btiat— l»xX> ^ by 'yb fcii« 

>■4^ ^bl-j OjI IjbC <LflJo cib Y Tl'lj b^ ojIjuU-'I ojLc t^Ll; 

leJ b^yy-'" *v)l ^ ftj' tSb^ — ' b^^^y-b* *Uaj b b JuX 

►yb b^“ Ijbb ‘Oj^I^^ wb oVb J.Q^> )jlb'^ i.uX; i«_?:ilb ! 

c'*^ ". cb" '/ <3^' ■'■''■s' o'-^ 'r|»l-'^_ T^); J, I o^ 

Jj! 1^ ^ Oil 5i; J^“ Ool 1^_ 'I'rb-’. 

oj ! t«j o'y/j" ^_,j) ».i>o- js;_,i^o« <!ij1 

O^l-* viU Oi 1 ^ ^ o_Uj 

jS!tl j_o 1 j*-~^ j.Cil ^Ij^ j.i-i'l* _v— jjaJ 

«J olj-^ sjtt’^ y\^j:S' j\ |_JjUo« ^^^JiJl j _Ujt^ 


ojb 

C^'b> oe-a-rf 

-“- j-^ 

CaO ^ > ft.^aJL<a r* b ^ oj 

- >> y J 

bly; 

3 Jw 

!«1 <lX"Lbj. 

J - > 

3 eu 

•.^b C*J ! 0\y-^ L 

^ J^ Jcr*' 

bl« ^ 

J 


ir-ys^ 


.uT 

e^u j 
> >• 

0«l lu 

b^y y-Jw bb \ 

O ^ Q>a.>» 

yj 


J5jJ 

V . . A 1 

Cirr 

wb O) 1 JJ 

b-*" 

0^1 a«tk<« 

b-U-fi 

y ’^' LT-'^'j' 

•X».Pb« 

btLa-b Ij. 

lXj O « CaM> 
• yj 

(bi.- 


i 

LT" < 

rb 

i_;i 

c, 

joC 

*dy <V>-L 

J bb btib— ' IjbC _1 jX Oj ' 

1 b^^y 

y <iiJlj lib 

c^ ! 

L>j ^ 

- j 

1 .:Lj c-j 1 


r" 1 * iJ^ o s fc— < 

x^ y ^ y y - yj 


ijJC, 

Abo^b* C*> 1 

a 

y J 


5^^^^ ^ )y^ ayy^jj O-'^*— ' y liCc^^lS** ^a— jL» Oj ^ c^ij 

(►-^ 'flj'^' «— ' olll'— ' tjb Oj ) j-'-aj J VV 

'-'^. J^' j' Y^'Vx— jU cNi; ^ j! <!Li._; ol*-^jl 

^ C-il Lu^ <0jAb eU O-) ;}-3^ ^1; o,y-. ji-JJ^ jUal_ 

0\j\^y^ 0^1 ob'v^ 'f -^' '^J oU/-^. O*-^ 
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^ f^. (j^/H 

(3-^ 0^1^ o'-^ Ofiil^ «; y-y*^ Li-^ 

^ jii rU-.U5 <)i L ojJ Cf.^ Jt^ t- 

^_wL« c^\->- o'- T L-'^ 

ij\^ 3jm oif 3^^ o'^/-^ 

*l5^' o'-' Cf^~h^j 

y^^^jjS jb a jK o5Cil ji_ ijj^ ab. -ujt^ jUa'.— Ij:-C jbT^ <l:'^y iib 

jli rjJjfJi Y^); b';5b/ /*“5r-^ ‘>^'^-3 ‘Ar-' i3-^ 

*0'j1 CjI 

iw>'L-^ o'^ o'o^j— ' 

jJbj bU o< 1 /■ 'j-'^ ^-'^. cr^ ^ 

^1^1 -Olol Jj.j._ Y^l; pU- br^l^ ';,bii / °r^ yliCiy- ^^<1; 

<jjj j5ls: jiT yliC^y J-o-l b^^ai— cS^ oj— • J-^' '^,' c^3^'^/ 

(jJ! O 1 _U>-1 b^'‘-' ‘^'•5' j'-^ b^i»^ '-^J '•^^. 

(.U blj (Jb b- c'^ fh (*5^/* ‘-^' L'’^' 1*^'^ 

0^"% g'j “^3’ i/^';-^- C'l-^.^' aii ‘j^- ‘>^'"" ^"^■ 

c.'; '^.' c/^V o*)i--^. ‘^'•=' 6^’^ 2^^' 'j’r/-^- r^/^- 

bU-U bUb- IjX. J^y obly. ^JO'y. J-^ b«^ 'r 
bb^ b'y/-*^. \j\yy-' ^'/r>- '^-' "'^' b'^aX- •OIjI b'-X«b c«>-/J' 

^y,. :sl b'j bb t^U c.<s; bb ;c^ bb 

• <vi; ^]j (j^ y. (-'^■^ b/^'y. ijl;b«— 

o** CjV 5^ o'-^-" 

bu bt;b=-- b^W'/ '^J ^^'■-' b'r/Ji obr^' 

cl.! jl Yl;/ :sjb yCb- i-b b^' J>3 b-V^ b';!:sji- 0-<i. 
J?3io- c- ! (^U <!!:>' b'-^l '^J -j'-^ 5-^' o'y/l» Jb’ 

j.l;^_ b^i Jji b'j )r^ '^-’ -^' 

bl/ ^1; <s=‘'^ bj5 ;-ai. bU c-l ju (Jbj lb ^ bCir 

^ j) cj JU |Jbj, 'y- cJbi b' o'/ 'f'f b-j' 

bl/ b-^'r^ t- V^'' ■"' 

^;^! b'j V;*- ^yfy\^yS O.J ju ^!j^ eb ^y^j> lya b' 

Ijbu^ C--^ . J. b'-> oii'y '^.' y^/ b/ /-^o^ 'f'r 

\y blyy-b., C.I J5^ /^' b/.^W^ ^ si/ si^'^ ‘^5’- si^ 

jjbi cj ^1; 'jjT -0^ yr bb b'y/->“ 'S:-.' c/.-^^^ ob 

’ ir^"^ p ‘Z y si-^^ ‘^-' t- S:^/ 
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^ ^ ‘•-^'V 0*1 iS ji^ 

. jj ^L»j«-i* ^ '^SCaj (-a-wA^ s_ ^,^™> ^ <^S' «>- w»5lj 

— Oj 1 ^^JLi 1 *Vij *.1*^ 0*» 1 i^\.iJ^ , V? ^ 

Ju.^&>* ^ O^*— * *1 'Oujul^ tjX« ^ JU.^ ^».,-A^fi^ oJl— 

^L- j 1 tiu ^^!*A.§^ tdiCsi-iS^ jt Vy sZ.^ ' ^ ^ ^ 

o^* '■* ^ ^^.«j>-^ 1 j-os iiiL* (.iiCiJ *)i\^5 ' 

y ^ J^ til* o* \ * «5C» l.«-J^ tlr^^ 0-§ - ■ Ji ^ l-ii* 

le>- (^*^1 Oj 1 ^ ^ L^'ii 1 ol^^ <LxcL«. ^3^ Ijl^ 

1 o^ ^ otX*k* T ^ ^ ^V ^-U^iXil* ji 

\f^ ^1 ^ <\j:. 1 dU t j*^ 0_5'1^ i}^ d^^^_Xi.* 

<i*j L* dl* 1 JJJ ^ -X.iS' di*^ ^3^ O** 1 yiLj^ 4j ^ *0^ V di* 0» ^ T C-*^^-— ' 

j^ ^ *^ ^ *-'** *^1::^ ^ ^ c^M L^a^ 

jJ dl« ^ iL* <]! «U i Cj*^ (jV-jfcd ^ ij^-3- 

T^l^ O^— ' jL»L>t* ijVia'^ J^ 4Ajjla*i* dl* J^j^5j*wj i5^ 

^\S jij ^'f f i? ir^ r^. ^;5' o'-^ 

JL-^ ^1; (jb ^\f‘ ^'; oy-si 0,n^fc! ol_;5’j l/^ 

J3 dU Oj^ 

J y J^ ^ (Jij^ 

dU Oji ^“*t^ 

y L-> (3r^^ o^ o# i fkS 

AXfi jy-^2 dl* 0*> ^ OC.*.* ^ ^fl.*.*** dl* yjk» Y ^ /*** 

o*> 1 o\ jiA <3d^ j* *-3^ ^ y^ 

sll**^ J— < js\S' y ij^ J* “T^J dU y\j^jt «Ur V 

<]^V dia Cw 1 ly^l A\j ^^*i* d^ ol^^ dl* f ^L-» ^Li«* 

dl* y At j ^5^ /• d*^ 5' 0*'^^*j j5 I-lS" 

“dd dl* <\d L* d^ /* d® *0'c5^ 

d^Aii <^£^^1 J dla d-j^ 1 d5^J y>- t_**''id-J ajy*^ 

O J-— ' dly ^d»> ^ Y -i dl* d^y ^Jio d^ ^ j ^ 

<)Uj L* d^^ dl* d^^^ o\ ^ vJj^ l^-*Aa5 

d^ d^^ J^dij dl* lit* Cj^ y Ojy^^ di-"^'*^ 

y ^ ^ — dl"*^*^ d^*^ d***' d^-^^ d^d^-*-* 

^ fl .»-.*i dl* y ^ O-j 1 d^^dS” ^laL ^ dl* ^^Id-S" ^ y* J d* d*--*^ d5^ 

*^*1.^ *5^ ^ AV***) 1-^ dl* jL"i>,^ ^IdLS* dl* y J ^ dd»^ ds5^ 

dflS^ A dl«j5jw dl* dl^l-^ 1 f^\ jt jld C*> ^ 

5^-^ O-^^ old d»:>b* dll*!--' Id^ j*«> d^y ^dw ^Jc^l dS^jls 
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1 JjS Vj»— '45^' |J'-^ >^a_U ji ji 

XA.Ci. j, ijjs o>_l ^ ^ o'— iS’l. 

d^o51— liU oJl iJyV ij''-> >4^ ^4/. ^''f 

= jjSjl o>_l 0>*'/ <i--l«_;j dU _j:U '4l* o_l ^// 

ri .^1 /i Jjl T^/. CP/^ 

til ..---^ ^'*''' *3^ "^*3 O^ y^ •'^ '-<' 

^ ^ jl Oj I '^'j 'f ij3^ vjj’-^' ^ 

jl 'ffjl* j«r/ C- "' ‘>"-4’-' '4j-44* j'^ 

J'j 3jj-. o'j /3' o/- y_j <ir-^ si' -^3^ '•?'^ 


■OuLj liU >*'/ vlr^-^ 

^jV 

^'j 0*1^' y' l5/. 


. W~» Ste“ ^ y 

^jV ‘'i;3-J4jl r^. ^Jl J'j3 'f'4^,> “^33 


JL 

■^' 3 ' Jj' 3 '"^- "4U ^ ^ oj^y. 

<i 

• dS' ^ Lf^ 

Oil-^^eJl 0^5** 

.y_L. Jjj Aio- j'j 0 '-“^ ‘'^ 3 -’'^ o'- “ 3 ^^ > 43 /” 

Jji .y-.U o'-5 (>*^ r'^' -n* '^3 ^ '4''-''- 

^ <J^. *yv^- 6^ i33' 

jUaU IjJC Oy- 'jy o'y /A 4o' Tyy- l,’^^'^ c.'^' 

<U-.y y; ^.->04; Syy- O'j-^ 

dCiJ yy oyUJ cly -OJ ^5^-- X ' yS" J jilCfi" Cy 1 r'; '-OS' 

. , ._...t.... ojo Jyjl OU ri-U-y oTyy j' U'* a"./ o'^ 'f 

o'r O^iiT <!':!' oi 'yj Oyl '^y j'y/Oi ^'^;5y oU 

r'AiS j'j jyl y'}3 fyy 'y» yy ,*'4y o'^'-sy '-^y 

JV .- ^LT y ^ ‘ J'j yr*^ '^-^- ‘■^^' '^^^3' 

6^:^^ <Wil •-'/• y') o'j A/y ::'; oy=^' Jyy- ‘y.' o-yLy 
^.y-U* -fy/ oyi' '4-' ^4 yXiU ^, 0 . ^ jU.'- 

jIj y_, jiC- L-y" JyJl oU Tyl/ o'-^ C'L^y o'4 y.y 

, , Cl vl a io ■‘i-'v .-si. - .1 i-sCiJ 

oM-4 0;y- “y- Cy',3’. 1*3'^ 




o> 


tc 


y r'^ >y''3i'' 


4j ...g*^ 


ou ' 




La- 


<jb,l o_l f Jy-2' o'O^ y.) o''^'^' y^ ^'3"‘ ' 3 -^' 

^-U 'iCi- Jj 4Uy-U a. oJ ^yT '^,-Ul u'y/Ji ^ VdXiL 

1jJl; 1 o'y/-^. oi. ^y- JJ ' 3 -^' '-’'t/-'^- 

jly/Ji yl^ ^3t^ OjS^ 


i,j\^j._ r^i- 0 '/ y^4 OJ y J| oy y; C33' '^'■' 4- ■ 

yiy O-Cb ol ^/y -b J^*' ^ j/ '^r ‘j'r'M 


o ^ <Jf 


iS'jJ y_j 1 j Jo 1 
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•.dL* ^ f til* oL^ -L«.^fc* (jUa^— * l.AliC ' 


<11^1 Ol^l 

j^i jw \ Y i ^ wV5 c^_\ \^y* (jl^^j« j^*xJ j 

O^ _X*jt* ^Jlia.Lw IjjJC C»»* 1 ^ fc. " .I. l y> 

Oj y> 1 ^ jSJ^ 1 -sli 

1 (^y*^ ^ 0. 5 .W <]l^l ^ cJUj ^ I— ^ 

(.iX^jJj-^ ^1 ^l:iju 5 'l c:j jS c^l i^y^ *•^^1^1 


yk 0^^ O^ ^ C-J ^ ^Olil oLi (jUaL-/ 

<ii 1 ^ /* '^yjT^ Cj^^/* 

^b:u5 I 0'(J‘_^^^ ijy'^ iS^3/ •^/~‘ u^y. ^j-'. t- 

^ ^ o'j^ o^j ^j.2 iiji <3/ ij^'J _;^. <3/ 

j£j jrb <3^-1^ tr"^ J® (3"/* 

US^ jlj. Ij:^ 1 — tS\S' T^. 

^j5L j*U ji c-iw jjL- i^!j< jJjs (3fc^ ^ -' o''^ ij^-^ 

jly J??*' *3^ u^'^ (3^^/* i^' *-*— (i^j; /^. o-^ ®-^ 

^'j (*^ /A '3'/* >*^ r^^/*^' /*^ ^*; '■’>* 

o^-^ c-^i* ,A*^ cy^ j* 0-X-' o^y 

<S^l <i.;^^ljj j aJ] (j^iJjl til» ^ *^ 0 ! 

^ 0 - • - *3 ^ V o** 1 ^ ^ 3 ^ 3 ^ 0 T 3x33*5 i .A*£ 

V o*^» 03 1 3 ^3 jt Qfl^ j "Ol j3j ^ 1 o^Lxxx' ijl j o^3sxxx ;_5^3 

ilr"'/* G.'-’ ‘^'■^ L^ ^ '-jy^ 3^j/ oy-il o'-H— 'f ;^. '('o^^/ 

33 . *Oiji 03 1 o*c^ X Lw.1^ o^ y 0*1 

X c ^ 3*3 u ^ 0*3 1 o*x x ^ X A * ^ 3*5 3^^_5y oi^ ^3^3 

• aL^ xX*jt* 3^3a3*' 3^^^ ^ _;3 ^^l I *.^xxxx oo^xxx' 3y V l5*' O^ V 

o> l^>Jl \_.t>-\-«^ 

AJlaA*^^ y* ^l}-^ O* U 0*1 1 ^iCali ^j3 (j <ll.3l 

^Jka-KJuJjS ' y cdLa jA Vf ^ ^ ^ J*^ ^ ^ 

^ <— Sl jy tiJvK*] y ^ (jl^l ^ Ojt'\^ j - 1*^ (^i 

1 c£^N3t*j «• t ^ *» „^SO 

^\£. 61-3^ ol« 

C.^1 ^^1^ ^3^^^ 4l.;;*cl^9.i tiX« 0*X*-'.3' Xa*^^ (O* X» 

aS^V eU j^l ^‘/ <-5^ 0T^;^1 (jb 

-Ua-1 cJu-.i '^'i 1 6** ’7^*^ 
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? \ . , ^1, tdCsJ Jjj ^ jSlS tiU aJI Ulj ^ U 1 

I ftJ 1 ^ T- ^jlj^l Oi^ 0«^ ^:^***" 

jS'U./j eu Oil o'l^i*/ t^V rif pji o'j 'f^'; J'^ 
ei. Ijb^ jJljS’ jjT'j-Ui dU Oil '-^. c5^r^' ®3^ liA' 

OjsjI ol-^ 5i; r^. 5^ ^'Z” t/""^ 

IjCLfrl liS’jU JU iy^L^/2 ‘OJV di. -Ol-^ jjS Oil J~‘_ 

^ Oil _r^ r". Ci-Z '^-’ '•^• 

IjjiC, ^bi. dCiJ Jjj diCi-iT jJl ^^l 

IjJC IjifrJ JU ijo ^ <'^ cXi^ jUiL- 

siU ocU- 0-1 1^. <J~£L. by 3^ eU o^ Oil 

Jjj A'o.X<_rii^' / Oil bl-O b^:i b' i/--- lM' 

^1^ Oj- ^ Vii^ Oil eJCi^ii' (jJl Oil -- 5-^“ b^-5 ^./.'/A 

<Ou^L. by v^i ^'; '•J^' ^ i>y -'^' z}-> ■’^' 

f^jJ] IjJC 'j>i«il b5':sU I^L. b^l/-- b->^ by r". A" ^ 

jjf ylo. ^;y V '^/- 6^ v^ '^r' ■^' c.'-’ '^-' 

o;U^ oiCa- bS^ J Oil 1-oC 'x^.l df jU -U O' .-' 

jJ bU C^_f bloy b^l -- Z^' <!bi^ ‘A- Jli oj 

oU jw-^ bAi'- Z /. b'-Z '-^-' r^- iZ' '^-’ ZZ 

^^ij^ bAi'- '-Z r>^Z' 

jjjj ^_jMi' ZZ 'Zy. r>=*-/* M’ °5^' “ZZ y-^ '^-' 

|.3^^1 1jJC_ ^j/.^ bZ.;5-^^ '^r’ ‘^'/ I*'- '^-' 

Jb. ji;^ b*--^ bb b^'o J5 r^_o ^1; s^bo,! ;^U bUZ '^J 

• bbl ■tbZ*'^ i^-bil 


yl Ji 


\ X i A 


<o 

•bb' 


bl-i*^ 

Oil b-^Z-A" b'Ab. loiC bO^ A-’bl 

b'A' Z'^ '-''j'^'',b^. -) Z>^-Z cZ 


<^33^ by oAb- IjbC eU Oil S^/i bV/i < 1 ^:^ <lo 
Z' ^-’ lt-Z-^ 

^13 (.3:.3Jl ljbC_ 'j^.l dS ^\3 ZZ^ Zi'" '^y Xy Z-^. 

xjjL- Z-. ZCiyT Aiixb by b^Z-A" z}-> 
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cyf ^1; 






Cj^Sj )h''^ u'>i*/ 'f j:'; V' '; ij.y. '^. 

j^sj ciL* o* 1 ju^l y j ^jXa o^ 1 


■^’ C'>^ 

^jLj 

flj ^ V o> ^ 

<!^1 ^\ju y : 

•x ^jytS' Oi 1 1*5^ dS" iU tfjLo- L>- jAi* ^ tJ'^^ 

j3 o^- C-J 1 tdXj jM — w ^,.(**£lj k— ijj \j 1^ y 

jS o^ U c-jI tjly iSj^ 

O^ <p y-^_ -^-«»^ N T t V o 7?^ “^' <S '“'^y ilr^^ ct* * (.dC-j 

O^-- _U^1 j— » (J^3 JLC JjUal— < IjiliC ^*«j 

T ^ iwjUj oj t jA 1 I i.d5*^y *jUj*- ^ Uj> ^ 

^l-V^-**' 45 ..Xi^ O^-^ ^ Oj-^ o^i* 

\jj^ \^ ^i* ilr*^ yi-Uc « <JXj^ o* 1 ' 7^ jU-^ 

^ 1,1^ L-* 5-^* V— iLo cil* C-J 1 ^ 

’jkjJC 1 ci^jU jUal— » '_XliC <)jl <]Ll5**y L-yi ciU U 


d^UjL-l d^lt <^ll) iOilJL£ 


^ l—J yjj Y ^m.i<i5,t ) 

l^JLtj 1 *ii5^ ,^.*,>-1 Q) - V ^.^ l^ 


c. V '^J 


r^r*- 


"7-’^ ^Jj I ij£i (^1 jVi« JjJ 1 ^^— jlj ^'ij^ 


<'aJ\j siU ^,^>-7-^-^ ^jUa'— IjjJC .JjS ^iX^y»j> i^ySj ' <iljL^ ^ 

O;— ^1; ff-j* jii) '^. ' -^;'5 iji-^ ji/” 1^' 




'; u'-i ^1; 


y 4^S-J\j ‘•^ 5^ C^ ‘ y* 

iJbj oj^I ys*^ o'y/-^. CJ^/* tl-:a Jb c^l '^C'^ <11:7 

y^) iS^ 

O^ J*j-1 ^1^, 'j^_' iiT ill oj^ ^k^l jlku IjJC jJil 

ijlia'— ' (il« y_ ^ l3:^V ^ j* ill vl^ Tljiil kiS'ill 

liJill |_Xj:JCa« iJjj^ ^ j5ir la:5J I viT ill ^^i 

r'; Oj_ 1 c>l '^1-7 ^ o'_,-^ (7- ‘7<* TJ^/* *-^-' 

'-''■^ y.j °;b'^/. 51 jjJ j5^‘ til* c-l <1::-' 

^1 cjli o^ -U^l ^1^ Ijij ^ils o^ ^_J^ J01 IjiJ vi5'iL5 

\_r^7'^ <'J^ i liU vl^— Yr-i 


Z.'} 


' f.J '"5* 'j'5^j’-*“ /““I Cy~f^^ 


CjI^»J| »_j>-U» ol^ ijlji«jil 

eU <li-_^ 053 U^l— lj:5C viU oj_I jSCi; ^JliCii-, 

r^. ^ (^U Y W/ J;U eSlj Ijji J^l 

^ }y^ C-J ^ ^jiAit o» ^ 
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'Sr " - ■ 

.JdSj l-Ui*! idS'jVi O^ jUai^ \x^_ 

^ ojVju^l ajVc i.^\_-j * 


c^l J5 o ‘p 


jly/jii 

1 si Os- J'J-c 

> W > • 

z}> 


^M,2:s Jl 

“OJoNAO 

-J 

>•- 


\JXa OJ ^ 

JU , 

Jbj 

S ,aJ,5 

yj- 

viL» ^ l*j 

bl 0 - 

J 

1 -w5^ 

^ ij 

UaL-' 


-OIjI (>■'?,/- Z.^- 

t_^L<9 cJ^ 

cf^J >j'fM ^ 

tJUUi o_r- ir^}''^ '-^^- cr^"' J-V^ 

0,1 oU/i ^ 

f^>:\ fC ^'5^ <V. w'ly/A "-'^' 

<b- 0,1 ‘U,.W J.:, il^ Sf.-^ /' 

Oil j,/ by. jly/ji oi-J bbolT X;-. jb X^l; J- ' 

oiy'M j>^/ -.' c'^' C-^ 3^ c\f 

^ ^1^ 1jl^,_ 1 Jif <iil£ ^'; 0',-^ 0-^b^V ^9 ir^}''-^ 

^ilj,^ ^1; Oil l-XiJl -J.^ C9 by. jly- J-'i ‘ib 1^-' ^ 

Oil Jyj ^Uil J5;. ^U <^.b ^1; 0,1 1-^ 

•Oil ^;jl lj9^ 

0>V^^1 '0>-b» oV5^ ol-^-” 

r'^ Oil IjcJC. Ijoil vii'jU -Jsi^ by. jly/-^. .0- Jir’l 

'"5" o'?M ‘^' ^ ‘^':^ 

•^;ijuc oU.U 'aJC O^ 0X1 X. J3b. <Uyi^y. OU .^y 

^-b Oyi:il olyM '^by- ^ ^ 

li^y Ob Olyo, bXil jyb xb—-/ 3 rf '/• ‘j^-’"^ 

J..^ P*,!' ^r- --' ','-)- '>'/■ "-''•^y' 

f. oU T^i, Tl^ i;,l jb r,y i;,l ub O’-',-- ^ 

b l.„ c.lr ■=X./ J.X/ oW ^ '^' r'b. 

' & oU.b. 1 ^, a. C^c^ ,0 y, 

oi b o ,,- ■^-' ''’’ 

V r ‘^rr - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

k}y»f ^ ^ ^ sf ■ ^ . 

Ob y ^1 0,1 *,& oSi. i.y a,. p -ibi 

J^l^ 0'/5 Oil ^b- ^ jb iyo.* ^'j Ol>b OiU 0 / y ^ 
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^ j\ ^>u*i ^S^u ^ i^S' iV.^ ‘■"^ j-^ jJ ivL^ ^VSaL»*» ^»JuiC> aJ lo 

pU Oi i 1 \j^ (jj (j^ 

^ . s . . . ... ^ 


<\ij Y Ic 0^"^ *il!ju£ 

^Jl ^ ^ w^Kj ^-‘i^ ' ^ ^ Q «.hjr ^ ^ ^ o j\ ^ o»x**» ^j. ■■ ».^ I wl-* 

t— n* ■■*' Qnn^i ^1 AXA^Cwu4 C^iIa I 1.JjJCj 1 _JujL) I ^l>5 ajy^ 

^ \-tt-ir (3^^ L/^"^ Oj\^^ fljl— * 1 ol^ ^Jw 

(j^i 1 o\^ C/**^ O^ ^ 0^^ 0"*^^ y^ ^ f. 0^^^ 

^ Y (^ ^— ' V ^-— *\-« i3 ^ C^ ^ 

^ ji ^j*S » o*X^ ^ a .a^ 

‘nA^I <3^^/* 1^ ^1_\*£ 3"^^ ji^>- I^jclj y J> i_Uj 

jUaL- ^J^\ tdfjU <A»lj c*> 1 J'»j>- jjlii tii« ^ ^ Yj«L-^_ 

(^**‘t^ y.“ 33 3^ o^ ^ 3 3-^ 

^LL^ r^ V 'f 3^ ^^3x1^1 1^3^--' 0^ 

'-3C 3-^^^ 3^^/* C" 3"^ 3/:^ 

33-^;^ 3^5 3j^ y^ 3^ 3'i“3^^ 3 '«^^^-a-^ 

3"*^^^“^ 3 3a 3 * ^ y .^» (j-^ 3^^^'*'^ ^ 1^3 j 

aAAij <3-- 3^-3^ oy U ^ ^3x>-l 3^ y 3^ 3^>- j 

t,^ ^ c3l (j^ ^ ^3*3"^^ 3^ 3^ 3^^^“^ o* i 3^5^^'A» Yt^/"!^ 

Oj 1 iiiCstJ ^ ^ ^ lj3C Ijui) 1 i.iS'.sVs I^LjT 

31y^-5-AM Oj I liiCs*!^ ^ ^ (_r^^ / oJI ^■—* « » * .ii i< o _Xa*i ^Li-fc3 1 ^Aa 

Cjy~‘ ,^-^lj '-^ ^ ^. f 1^5^15" a1;:5C£|jj 


o_l 'jj* o'y/->i_, <i*i^ J^l cU o'-J^ oX ju. c^L- 

laiil iif j\j o'- oUa'— '-'X ijOJl liS’jU -OLLj-y 

JU jJIjj liU o._l ^ <S^^ S'^/j J^ <l;_,lyu eU <^l 

0'^ o^'-^ JjS O"/" ‘'^'f’V^/. '■=>5' o'//-% 0.1 

olo^jj o'-2 c“_f^ <!t<^ j_ tiU 0.1 kiCs-iS" cSl\ j>_ (jl ^^UCki— 
ijya IjJC \jSS' oTjU jlS" y jn ^\j:j_^ tiU ^ .i-.S' o'j' 

'^' 'I'^b J^' j~:} 5^1 (^/^' o^ y.j-^. Tlj^il ii5^jU cjj~^ 

^1_, ' Jj j) kS^jVI sSj^ 5^' <k$!cl_^_ iii« OjI 'jJj' ki'jii ^JLL« 

o^'-^ ^iilj iiU viiCijir j_yi^ J^l (iU o^ JUj-I 

vii'jlJ 'jLs^ o-^_^ eU o._l bj. o'y /-% 'jk^ y\ ijjji kii’jU 

ki. oUal— ' l-iJC Ijiil viT ill 'l'(•l-.y_ Out o'y/-i^ '-ii-it 

^yLoS^l Q^\i jl^i o-^j— . <lojlc ojl tiyi o'y /J" .-Jl f_ -^l-^ 

<UJl. o^ ;il. (^.-^ (*}l>. Out |_^l^ Mt* 03 —-“ o^lc qiT 
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<]bl 6'/> o'y Z-*^- “^'i' <-^Z 

Jj'-* o'-^ (^'^'' 

jU c-l iZ.-'^ j'-^ 0'->' '^.' (Z-J^ oVz^’ <1-^ U eU 
Jk~ij OjJ j ~ j _ Oj— by- o'y/-*^- ‘-'Z o'^''^' >— ^V- 

^j^- 'r<*r- >‘A 5'-'^ 

y.; ij-^ r^ OiJ -b- v»-^' 

i_^L. J3 jj-i/” jiji -b" 5^' °h./^ ‘^- oV/^ 

O.' -> j-^l OjI (.r-b Ji Jz ctS^iS” jJL oJ— j^Cil ojI 

c^J <!|jl i*'^ /r” “^3' 'r'- 6^' oZ^ ^^3-= 

jJ j'^ O^J -A-^' ^ ub 'jj -b-- r'^Z 

J-Csi' Oj— 5*,; o'Z Z“b J-^' ijb^Z. C-J f_f ^ tVb 

j1 0.1 •jW. “'zz ‘^'j''^’ '^-' z.> i>-''^^' ®;'?*^Z rz 

JjVbL^ J5Z.> cr^ -^‘ ‘^.V '=^-* o-Z^^Z »'zrV’ ^''-^ J"**^ 
j^j 3-^' bU 0..I ^bbZ-Z “'zz N'ft'i 

• o>l >i3^ (Jbj ijl “'iiz; jjJU 

oj 1^>JI ol5^ ol-H." 

o_r*. ^b ^1; O'Z^ <^33^ jy bj^ jlj^b.. bU o..! JS;J d-^ 
jljui J._ Jl^r ;yj' '^z- t'z-' Z^' u-t^ -V- 

<!jl ..JSCsjj C,'.’ ‘"''z Z-^- A' z^ c'-’ ^ '^-^- '^" 

O.J z«=r c.z-'-A cAvz '.>^ Z ';ZA-' Lr‘.f^'‘ )y }? 

bL. O.J ^b ^1; obJ ^1/. jb; jl-x^ jJjJ ';^Z "^Z 

z Ji^.u;^ ;j;/' jl;^ bz- o-'A -r- y-f bjiJ 
oZ z; <Z--b^^ ^ bljbjl ^]j. bl-H^ Ob' Oil 

<diJU oZ °AJ u-.-b^; ‘^-' “A-’ ‘^'“" 

^jill jyj jo.^ b- ^Z-' b’-'b^; b^t-A-Z bZ-^' 
o/- <b^ “br- J4Z 05;J Sjz- 'fjzA' Z ‘^-’ 

Jibi; <bo eb -JU -Ob^J VVS’lij- ^Z ■^.'^f. t;Z 

Zbb jbJC^ Zz- c.'j '-Z b'ZZ-^- z.; bZ-'A o-^/ 

j^ b- -^' G-'j ^ ■^''^ Zzbz-Z 

bU oljbJl ^l^i ^br Z--^ bb Oj-^'i; b' blj -i bl ^b; -o^/ 

05^.13 <Jl UI3 Z Ul JU- Zl c^/ JUA JZ <bi!3 oZ -b- P' 

ZU ^^b jT^S <'Z Ij^ V t * 5;^ Z Oili 

’Z i-s^' '■^H^-'-'’ 
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*** l_u^5* (iS*jU ^ o^^-— ' oi»^^i* ^ .iii 

0^\jiS O^y 4'lOy.y jj5 jV-^ l4i. Oj' 

0^1 /^/ ^ C^ f 

JT ^ ^^5* AU— » C.i>4*5 ojVj 

^.XIAj 1 Oj—* ^.*>“1 Vj (jl-J^-^ ^ *43 ^l5 J* 

Ij cS" |«J l.)5^ * y-»L* ^ V «-•— ' ^ \j O* 1 *1^.^ T 

Ij^ I tiS” ili Oy- tjjjl viTjU ^ji;\jS O^j^ Sy^ 5^' O^j— <L:iL- ciU 

Oy- 'f j— ol-i ^ t 

iJjS *OLfl.*^y Oj 1 C-J 1 _X»J*-1 j V^y 

0^ ^Ij^ -^tr^ O^-^ vjij -U->tA J . ^^1 IjL^S" (i5^ jU Cj^^ ^ ^ 

(4U ^^l^\Jol t.^3Cy x\j^ Co* i *^'co-* Oljc^ ^ 

<Jl^^oo» oj5 j-*^l ^ '—oi-s ^iLooj cj 1 ^y 

Oly^5j» 0^^ •CCiVo-* \_l«^y (J:^^ ^ cjly* ^ fl * ** - y *4oJy 

iif jU U^^"/. i-ii^ C.*l l_Vjt viS^jU ^IjiS^ jljS^ by. 

(_jJL A';:^cly j~ ‘ o— * Ti — ^ Jy_j ■X.jxv. ji^ y^l IjLi^f 

C*«^^ ^ ^ A..,oo ^4b Jo.^! ^ ^-A* ^1 idS'ill Y j.b.y J^b-y ^ Ic— *\5* 

IjJ by. o'y /J» '.A:^ (iT jb jl5’ 4*^ Of -A.>-1 ^ly jij 

j'ylLo* yL. jb ^yiy*- La ^jy~“ ob i^'yi Li ^;5^ yy* OJy 
yV— oIj yy^ Jyyj y L. C'L. y-<^ j*_ ‘J^. 'j^ (jb, Jy-.U-l 

y l5^ kiiCy tyi. jlj ^_yo. yy.U^_ Jy.. ra o..l JjT ly jb Oyy. ^ <-Jf^ 

y oy^ -A5y3 (jA^^^'b oy-..yf” ob ^►wyLS" ^-b yl-A^ yyl* jjly (j* ^ 

(ir^^4r<— /-A Li' ^b oSisjt. of y*-. jb ffj y_l j»j_,j <jyuJl ^ 

y'b-i Yly- ^;yl jlj Xj^_ ^J}\ J5Lo j|j jl^by- rji Lo jL- 

cJb <0.^_jA j5L- ‘0^^y-^^4i. jyl^ ^b <A,_Ji* Oi'j jly*-o .-"j y)y» 

jlyiyji Abijly. eL jljL*l ^ly jU ^Jijj jb-jol C-*_1 byij! iC oTy 

^'o? '-AAAjI ^jj 1 (3-^A^ _A.J*-' ryly '-Ai j 1 C*y— * '^y. 

bU 0.1 JL- |Jbj jlj^oi Ay^ r'^oH^ i''oP iy^ ^L ^1; c'^y* 

3;W. yiy jly*'/-i jlJAi viS'jU ^ytyM. jl^ y_/ <U:)j j^j ^ j5ir 
y.; L'l-b"; j^-= jXi;'yi..Ji Jl^ oij — ■ jl Oy- o*l jsjj jJL 

<',o» (jb-/3 “** y.; j’'.-b"o> '^oT' y"’. 3^ Ajy- tjy. jlyj^ji -OlyUj y 

jyw/^ o5ily jyl y^- eU 0*1 A'o.. SlyyljuTl ^ V jb S'y /i 

0.1 '.AAi bi’jli lya jCyX_)y jjCl, Lo. <!y]V y.yS’ JjS jJL jiJcT 
'-Ay j'yySJi <!yl <'.yj bU Cy ' ■uLU ^ly (•'^yA j'y3/J» 

-bi-' z}-> <j''’ c’*’ tr-^ ^'y j^A O*.' y. y5Ci*- 
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^-L. y., <>. V“W J'^ rf 

rU—y, j-'V ^rf. '^-' '^'-^'^y- '=5' 

^ s,: jiS" JU jJ I_,55U^ <!U-: sM ‘-*'/. r'"' ^ ^-'^'^■ 

jj^_/ -Ojil ^_,U J ^ ^\j 

r^ JP j;r ^ ^’' 

j^ jSlai ^ j^\^_ ->^ f.h. ^ r"^' 

j^i dU r^r-'y^f. -^j-'^' ^'; J^- vi' oli 

YoL. <!_^^. <ii- Ori/j 

.y-b j:l ^;)' ^’ 3 -*^' 


6 


‘j-'j' 


. 4 _ 05 ^./ V" 

:!l O.U 


'^1 O _;i— dS^ j! ^ d'- ^ ^ 




Jj 5 iji-^ 

•c'JV d^l rlj o'dd dTjU >_iiU. 


a.M«U£ 




j\ 


Iv A,\.«*» 

jb 


dS",] 




;1 


‘^^ 3 ; 


jLdc (■ ' 

> ■ 

'7 rl- ,?' O;- C-'./-’^ '=^' 

5 <!\-— > &J— ' C-^ i 


c>l ^ji 03 * d'; 3 ^'/ 

jJ 3 .<i- o^ <^./d-l yj* toU- -v-V ‘j'y/A 
r^U/. jp vj'J^ 0 ..' oU jid/di <0^1 ^C-^ydi. .'^ 

dU j._ 1 j'sj\J' <I.CU uji -v- '^r- 6^'- 

- 1 ; 0 'Jd 4 i.l dTjU 'dU 6 'r/-^- *^ 3 ' *; 3 ^^ 's^' '^ 5 -* 

(Jb 3 u“; 3 =>“ -"- 3 .^ ‘^ 5 ^ -^' tL'^' ■^' 

j> j5 <]L^ ^^.1 d* cJb <]bU ;jd£ C-.L“r :.i-^ 

jL. J.J d'/ <.'y, 


jLJ U > 


df 
jL- 


^ j^l oIj ° 3 '^’ (*-’'■=’•= 3 ^'^/ 

b jU, j;i o;— jdd, ii-dt d^ <'w di-b^ 

dU 0.1 0..I d'y/di .-ij^ 


/. 


<\ii, U 


d }5 


d— > 


di- o'_ d'y /J* dif Ld Jir*' '^-' dU-b- db ^b ^1; 

db d5CU Jdd c. 3 ,' dU db 3 ' ild^ d^ di^ ^W/. 
o]^, Idi.l 4bJ db Jj* o-J IddH' bT.U uU,^ 

db 0.1 db,U V- /dd oU dlr/^. 

oIj .idd^ d^ db ^.d-T Jib- Obu /.I 

OjS 4 ld^ d^ Oj- ^ d-' “''■ 

Oj— 4»ld-C d^ od— J^' d-,' d.J-' _ 

J^l db 5,/ a! JV .,b- dJ bb o;y >h'' 

-1, 0.1 dy^j y ^P b-j' 


lj\d ^d» “Jj! d-l 

I; jdOllJd. j;y < 10 j*y 


Cb 

\d-aJ^ ^ C- ^ 


^_U db ^ '^/*" ?’-3 d'3^/-'^- <-^' 
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viS'jU liS^jU li)^^ 

ojil tiU o-J f^^ J-^t or^.f •= ‘^'-’ kj'f/-^- '-^' 

Yj'-. ' ^yiC- <i^ll 0^1 'y O'-^ ‘’fyP f 

jU y_j^ jJU o^ ■^’.^4' (J-^ (^j“' 

^U eU d^_j>_ J^jJi 4 '^lf_— ojJ ^J'\ 

'fJiS' ^ aIIjX— of o_;-“ (Jr*^'-*t^ 

• c->_i 

Crf \X?Jl o>-l-«> iol 5 ^ u)l-^-^ 

o/ viS'jU tiU ^ V e^C_ 

ob^ O.J Ju^l ^Ij '-b>-y J^l OV‘'^f '=^.' -'^' 

^b. }!j*j _u>-l ^ 1 ; ijl-xT iiSL_b <h 5 ’>l^ 

Jijj jP~f- (^'■^■^ 

bb Oij- ,Sx^ ‘^z-’ 

,j^ c-l ^ f Ob^.-^. ^b '^-' -^' C.'-> (*''>>^/- 

J,Ju 5 ^ C-l ^.1 <OUw-_;. J^i tib ^b O.^ 0>1 Ob (j^.b 

Ijki^ (iS'jU ObS" 1 ^' ttb 0^1 .A^l r 5 f?~* 

IjJ^ liTjU |^lA;b cb- uly /->“ '-b’l tii’jU ><A; 

jIj C^yi jijT Ijlii ^jb^ <Uj oSb o>- (__rij-^' 

^)j.l5CS' <45jU p-^ bL-- lij ^ o^i* b jb»i — - j^b ^-bil 

otl— c^Uj aLi-^Lu ®“^ 

^ ^y. jfe ci"^ cJ— **' 0 ^-^ ij^ «Ollj*c _X— ^ jl 

jLj <iX>_\j j*\j <Sj^ 

^Ijk^ olj oJJ3 V 0^1 j5^ ©_xii o-^ <i,^^l 

AX^U O-X^ 

Y ^ y^iAf I ^ ^ tid^^ 

<i^U *- •* 1 ^ ^ I 1 l^X*^** <i)il,Jb£ ^JLt-n> ^jk**s! u^X® 

4).«J L®^ 

1 ^) aXj jy iliX® j*_'^ fl Xi 

j»^ f ‘C Xj 3 ^X^jic 

ti^X® \Sj^ jj aIXa»:>-^ tiX* 4I ^ . o a J 

YoS'j^^ <iyV j 3 (J^ Z ^ Z lZ ^ 

<^X® Z. 1 oX-«j c-j 1 y ^^*** 

u^ py^ o>^' ^ Col ij* 

q\:S' ^V c^_ 1 77!^ uJ^U® ^\ <^Xi X^ J^l Col /jly. 

ijy^_j^^ c*^— ' 'j^i ^^5*^X5 I-23* yj» Ijkl.^^ ii 5 *^jX 5 
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f. ^ ^a— ^ o'y 

'fc— ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ O^**^ ^ ^ (*^* ^ ^ 3 j-> o) C l-^ l> ^ J 

l3-^^ C'*l“^t^*“>3 L/^"^ ij^ jSjii* ‘'^ -du 

j).—* >Sj^ 

0^\ 'VL^l— ( jj 1 JuC ‘Q^J j^ 

l,^\ Ob ^i5L- T^l, *^/*^ y-^ O* o j— ' b^ o^y^-^ <bXcly (JA« 

C^ Oj5 0 *> ^ 3 o^lj ^j*JU_jf 

<)L-J O^A-^ i 0 ^-bb-> o y j ^ _v.^^ o j*^ b^y ^'Ow i-ib o> I 
Oj— Oil b^. ^ jjl ^b_— C*i \ bj-^^-^b- ^j\ Jj J» ^ by ^ 

*Uj ^V bb b ^ Aiij Vi by^-^ ^ y ^ V bb o* ^ y ^5^ ^b-3 ^ y>\ y ‘O^V 

b^ *.£5CaJ lO^ ^ _X*— ^all-Xx *'^^^>ej I bb Oy 'S)^ 

bb b^y c-3\^ Oj_\ y)^ *^ 4 !! bb bX^jj! 4jV5"y 

^bj b b^ (_y**^ T * j-ib O^b^b* V Oy y b-* 'bb» 5 *j 

y b** y ^ ^^^ab (bb^ 4 J bl* bb Oi ! by* b^y y-A» yH-jT 1 

l^^b-***S^ ^»b V j O^ 1 <3"*^^ -X'--** bb ^b b o_0^ bw-fc^l bb 

jj«^^b.^^b o-Xxa bbS" I^^VaMb ^1 o^Xw b>o ^^st) o^^^ b'f 

by-3^ b'l-Xfi b45b ^bbC*^. Jj_-x o^l bl^ 

r^y^ by*^_;^ b^ b^y^-^ '^b^y ^ 

b^*.^ j*-*-*-'b ^j-xS* ^ b^y /A 

(^U y siT j>- byziu ^^yi—' bb bt*^ ^*y r^'/- ^yy^ by^^ jb 
o^**^ o*— ' y^ o’ y -X*j»«i» o— » ^^Icl (3^^ b^^^ ^^^jib-^ia -y^**' 

X ^ _X<w*-> b5^ yy O^y ^ ^1 y 1 

3^^ ^ by ^b b^-^^ y^**^ ^^-y 3***^' ^^y ^ ^ b^ o^y^-^ 

^XL***- > ^ 3 y«i^* b ^ Oj ^ ob-" b ^ y ^ ‘Xb— ' ^ y—' ^ y^i^t* 

o b b^ b ^ ^y b' Oiyi**" pl y ^.*** o X ^y-^^ o^-^^ yy b^y ^-X^ 

OJSJ’ c\ jS' 'i ij^ }y^ }^' ' y lH^. 

• b b 1 b ^ ^* " *'*' 

b^ by* b^y y5j& ^db 0> 1 djy*^ ob-^^ AA*-b— * ^.ib b^-X^-" 

j b^-*^ ^ ^ y® j b^^ViCi* bb y^y y^y^ b^ y^ 3^3 V xbXb^^ 

y!^ *xb^!»^ yi * 33 ^ Ly3^ b^ y b-^b^ 

• obi Oo 1 by*^ 

<«(3a3) 

by"^ yi^y" ^i*>- i^Sy* biy i^by— * bbS*^ <by^y Ob 

ySyAS*" aA-^ a^ Ob biybj'i (_J^y jbj t-b C^ i A3 ^ >i...b I A^,* 

»x*>‘l ^iy \_^j,l»* ^y£^b*» ^bl 3’ i 3'^*^ *^3^^ ^ y* ^yyb*^ *^y 5 ^ 
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Oj i J^>-1 /“*=*“ ^9ji> ij^-i'- 

1 0^3^ ^ _x*^j tlr^" Oy^ ^ ^ 

0*^w-» ^j|y ^Jw '-ViJl _) _i— f O^^— ' 

ijl^ j5j« (j— * Ji^ o_X*-» ^ ^ 

it^S ,Xw<< d*i U Y ^ ^ ^ J"'^^ ^5^ 

C-^ Vxi5 j ol j— » Oj 1 O^ ^ Y ^^-*j 

Y OJ* i O^-^ O^^i— ' Oil ^5^ l/^"^ ^*fl.».^ ^ Y o^-»~ 

jJIjJ LT^ ' aiy ^J ^ *>?>* Oyi— J^ 

<.iX* 

Aij 1 yi£ ■XhMi ^*^.1.^*1^^ iij ^ l-^ 1 »Lii ^ ^ 

^\Xi» ^ 51^ ^2;^yu^ CJj^ c5^ 

•Oi-^^ O^j-^ I^LjI 

^<>^Lii^ c7-iVS^ I v^ "■ 

J^ o^ ^1 Cjj— o'y y_} '■^>* O'y^J* ^L'^lyt^ viU 

’;>?' c-1 eU y_j or o^ ^->^' jt) 

*>S y tiU c-1 oy>^_^ 'y.-*^. ^ j^l IjlXT 

i^yCsj *y'^ '^/- (>^;J'-V= r'-’/A (jty /ji '/a rL_j, oj 

J'j, jlji'/Ji t^b.-— Jyi^l r); jlj ;IJC^ .y)j ol-s 

bU ^w:A;lj j-^1 ‘^'l JIj ‘s/^' 'j'-^ 1^:*'/'' "ssA' '^6'^.'^ 

V/ ‘r^’/. (^ '/-“A Uj5 -b- ‘A. Oyy/j j_yi.^ J-Jl 

oX- Jly/ji yCei r-y^ (^H-U oj^ o^j 

^ ^ c-L-* o^yy-^ (3*^^ J^i5* O' jf ‘"'j ' 

'^.'i '^.' 'y-A ji <!lj) y_^ Of J j_y-X- 

4Jbl bU dC^- Ij:, ^^^1 ]^ ^ ^ ^.^___ 

-0^1 j!Uj Of c-J u“'js ij eU jJL cyl jy- y<£l ju:3ii- 
eU y_^ U>iyl u“*i* b oV-^ of 'y-Ay o'-s J-5£ 

^jJV eu 0,1 ObjT <U> bU o^ l^y. -olyV-A 

oly/-A *^\y »A- J^l eU oJl olyV-A 

6b^ yj l\y^ ^ ^ ^ 

J^l U". Ob -.yx\ ^\, 0.1 jyi. <Jbl ^Uoi ^yU- 
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t^JO Oj^ S Xj^-^ c,’^'^ 

Vj ^S" j*J\j5^ ^x«i>-l X (^1 a]*-*— tiX* oj*'*-^- 

Oj 1 V*^RJ V in J— > ^^JL«_>-^^ <taA« (^_Xst**i.*^ ^ ~* * ' “ ' ^ 

*■ O.X^ Oo \ ^^ViaC _X*.7c> _V«-* I fl » > - ji L.Aa 

^JJJ \ ^ L>-> jl Lih^ Iwi* y—* 4V_;.lX-»i.^*^ J sl^* 1 '“—^ /*** ^ 

uiS" ^jL•l ^'j (jjiLa 1 ‘ fl» Oj ^->e-i9 4iZ— / ^ ^ J 


^\ Ju^l ^ '^ 1 *^/. ( 3 ^^ Oj-' ■q\j 

XA*^ jiC— ^^\^;|^JL• l 3 tk '^^ 7 :^. ''^ 

U^^/. '^'' 5 *^^ Oj-^ (. 5 *-^ <^S^ Oj— ' CjI 

'.iL* Oil 'f ^ 3 ^ 5 /* ^ ^ c 55 “H ^ ^ <-Ui.l^ j^LiS^ 

^IjtS »4.— *\-« 4 V .a , -■ 4,iX*^ 5^ ^ ^ Oj ^ 

ojL j (►^■***5 jT^ ‘n^U 

J J— * j ^b* jyi J'aS' v3^ C.*» be-^ (3^*^ 

^ JU^ Oj 1 -X>-i ( 3 *^ ^ o'j<^ b .i*-*- b 

ji*>.) ^iX* <Lz— » 'f^y' 5 ' br^^b Xc.^5u»j; J-b— ‘^'^/b j 

(jb^ O^ ^ ^b— (^b^ oy 

tiU '^^^-iMJl ‘^^-*.5^ c^ 1 ^^^b '•ib* Ool jJ^-*i L?^b* (j^b— ' 

olj-—* ^ oly i>— iL? «| b^ 

^ b ^-2 (_^*^b^ (., 5 ^^^ oJ^ji OX^^ 3 - *'*'**'^ 

^^^jfcsb^ L?"*^ oJJJ^ ■ftbbia ol^--*" 

o^-^ ^\-^b>- J^\ -q\j <ui*— » O 5 S rb- 0 *_i <b^ b^' 

bo J ^ g ■* ^\jm X ^b>- 3^^ rb^/- bb 

dU b^j jXJo. J3^J bl"^^ <bcb- bb bb (*>b-' J^J-^ 

Of Ju^l (iU bl-^ <bb^ ^br cjj^ aIUUj bb ^ (JlJ^ ‘d^^b. 
A^\ ^ oXj (J'f- ybw 

c^3 bVr^ 3^ i^*-b-' 3t:^^ bl->^ 5^-5 

'f 3^ <] ^ b^b^^ (br'b by ^3 ^ 

J- bb^ j-b (^y b ^ oO;^ dS^ Co ! 

<b-ibj /-^ /• **^5^*^^ ^ ‘-^ 

■ ^ b^ b>^ 


CoV^^! ob ^**.>^^ 

jU ^U- ^ f ^ b!-3 ji) 3^' ^b 

•b!^! ^b>- ^ f ^,_, x^b' yu5 xV^ ^ ^b! x<!y^ 
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ciU oU 0^5t^ 1^/-*^ (ir^-**^ 

<l^lj ciia \ Y IV A:—* ^ j^y-^ o.' oJt>6S^ 

Oil -U^l cP^ <iwl- d» Oj\jS c**_i J^J-1 ^1^ 

^ .,X*:>-i o_^— ' Q.* S .* C * j» il)^ ^ Oj 1 

(jl-i <11^1 tjl^ Oil 

cr4^J^ (3-^ (Jt— 

<\^ <_*«-. td^ ^ _W>“1 <J 1 -XiT* iila Oil <J1^ ^1 

-***■' 'Q}} “^ii^ tiU liT ^ -Oji c^l '^_ y I y’ ^1 Oil ly ■ --j* 
j^i eu ,.1^1 /U o^ 0.1 ju^i <J^1 l^lt.3 <5yuJl A$1*5* Oil 

Oil (_dl^ (^_3l^ (.dU <9^.t>.»-l 1 ‘OwS^ ^ 

0^1 T^^Vo« 1^ (.^Xa o»* 1 _x*^l ^5j j*J1j. 5 j^jl 

ul-^ cr^ / t>i“^ 

1 <i^^o*Jl ^1 <!LLo (JXa 

(JX?- jJlji (jLiiA^ <Jl^ (►X— ^ ^1 (_^X-3 auI (J^— 

'^X J^ o^Xw ij^ As^jOjl 45C* (j5^^ c-» 1 

^Uj* ^ yr C:^,^/ 3'X-' <i^ 

^ cr". <j^^ 4)1^ JO (iU (*1^1 J>E«*A jjl^i Oi 1 ^j4i^ j 
(JJl OX J-*^l Oj_ 1 ■O-X ^Jbl J^--Ja— 1 ^1^ JU- 

^V^psO oX^ .3^A.:»t.* jUaL_ 0.1 (^l ijlji j-^ ^1^ O^X JuJtA l^lj>^--- 

o^ 1^_ o._l -C-l. y ol jJIjj eu 0.1 

^jjl (J^ kjl-^ TUlc jio., •^XLtt\^yS liU jljj^ ^// OJ^ 

ojiil el. 0.1 JU jJijj eU 0.1 <ij^l ;.c. Y^. 

vi/j jij:> j\^ <i_iJ 

0..1 Ci-x.S' ^-b J' / rju oU .ObL." eu 0.1 UiJ T4)^^_ 

^.xS O-^ lil vjl/ O.J J^I •Olj.Lw^ o..! JU jJbj eU jij^ 

o,J -A.^1 <b5j|j. jU.^ ^ j^, ^ 

el. <Jj, JU oib jli_ 0.1 ^ ^1^^ Y~U. 

jt^ T(.U^. 0..I 0..1 < 0 ^ J' p ju ^1 <b5b eu JU i) ji- 
^b ^j5 eu o;l o ^_jj' 


^ r^/. 

uU Ob JjoJ ^lo, ^ <]Lo- o^_s <UU js:^ eu 0.1 
t// ^ .1 T^.lfy 

^)i* i_ib jLj eU ,'j ij s i-c • 1 ti 

, , , c- a--. ^ e- 

;U. U^ ,1^. w ^ ^_, ^ ^ 


b^iU/ (Jb^ eu ^l^ j 5 L, b£j c-l ^ o.:.! ^ 0.1 JU>.) 
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'■=>* Jjl ^L, 1 w^l^Li-c 

’^5^' ' r' ^ rV X ' yLOyJ ^5^'•^* 

CjI ;jwu. (3*'l -Uj-' S' 1 _W>t^ jS^ 

o^-*-* ''^1 ^ i^v>. ^ L-j <] jjL.j r o- 

i^Xa ojV^ Oil -X<»j“l i - 3 ^’ 

jT^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1*"**^ ^ Ji--*-' ^lA* 1 ^ ifcdL* 

T 'U^' 2\ ij\:i ^A^j jU- f ^ yV o> 1 j-rr^^ -'■^ 

1 ».>^l^ _Xw-i 1 J ^1 Y ^ \_*j jj ^ X O'^Xj _V— ' Oj 1 _w^ 1 ^ ^ ✓ 

1 ^ ^ 1 .ys ^(j _ v % ^ o^ ^ _w^ ^ ajL*.S** j Oj^— *" 

r^/- ^ (3i-^^ U^V ^ ‘-'^^ 

(*1 - C^ 1 J .%^1 ^ a_U.a^ 

j O-X*^ c*^t \ jt V ^ 1 1 Lis' 

y ^-^*1 l_XlX5^ <i5';iU ^1 ^ ^ V ' j> O^ »i5^ ili Y j*V— - j) 

<Lz— I ^ JjJJ 1 ciS^jU 1 _LL^ I O'*'*^ C-Xi« d^U- 

j 5 ^ \ ^y^Ji iJyS J*>-^ s^Xa C-j 1 i-l!^ 

<w*.i-^ jj \— ' ^Lw ij^ 1 y aj— ' iL* Ju— ' ^ 

(*^U^ \y^ <'>-L4^ Y^^ly^ jS' I >i^ ^ ,3**^. ' --^ 3^^ 

*^\ ^\ <^yjy r'-'^ z}^ ^ ' 

z} ^ Aijjb^^j (j^ \ cil* oj 1 -X*>-^ o^ jii-ij-4 )y 

c-o1 t\^ Al-^l^L^lij (JXa yI^—^/ S 

O^ ^ ''^)j^ ojW ij^w*-JC«- c;^ ^ u^"^ Y ^-•-—'jj j*3^^ 

^ \ji— -iS" o# \ -^■.•:>-l z} 3*^ ^ C-~^ O* 1 _\*3' 

Oj— ' 01 “ ^ J^ ljL*j- j3 C-j 1 ^ I 3 ‘0^-^5 ^ ^ Lxi ^ civ 

-X*j >-1 77 !^' 1 < 0 ju- j^_i5 ^V*.L*^ j (* 3 **^ 0 ^^ 03 *^^-^ 

^j-Jl^ 33 W. L/"^/. ^^ 03 ^ (O' ®33^ 03 ^ Z“^ 013 ^/“^. O'l"^ 
O 3 * z^ ^ -W>- 1 77 !^ -xiS' ^^l \ji.«^^j y^ ^ (jl-^ 

y L-> c*^! Ji*^l ■^\j jjS 0 ^ 3 ^ J^'^~ *-^ 3 ^ i-^"^ 

Oj 1 SaS 01-3 (j— '1-^ (•V ‘^Ow ^ (^ 

1 < 0 *J '^- rX i>^'/ y ^ ^ _X<-«-' O -X*-*-* 0 1 y X ^ ^ O-l-* 

<JX* Oj 1 iX^f ^ ^ 0*^*^/ -Uj*- 1 ^1^ uiS"' ^a X i^A -^tr”' 

^1/ *" O'^-i **^135^ -X«^l r-^j "O3I 

L^^/*' ti"^ ^ 3 ^ 7 ?^ aJ^PtS* *0 ^ \ ^ 03 ^ 1 ^1-3-2 

^3;35* j^l ^ 1 ; < 13 ! 13 ^^ Or-^ /• Cr^ '^'■^ ^ 3^3 
'■“■'^^ 3 ^ o j— ' 0 ** ^ 3 a! « o'l"^ v.3**3 '■^1 
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<jaiL]| 

ij' JjV -O' 

0^5 ^1 viU 

<]y (^u — ^ )y f-) ui'-^) 

-^ju^" jA*i^ tiU <i ^ ^ y-^ y fy t5^ 

oj* (jiyy-^ ' sjli-* 51 /^ ^y jT 

“^ /. -^ *3y <Lx— iji-h^j cjj^ 

1^^pb 3 ^Vj j> ^ ^ Oi <y^h r^ 

T^lj SjU I-J^ UT~^ /^- '^'j^ ‘'ij' 

ji oy ^ y 0^-5 yij t-X» 

^y .\S 1^' \Sy^ o'j* 5^1 Oi.-'*^ tO-^J— O'-'^ 

' ^^^' ij' <y.-^ f. ctSCi^ ijt J)» 

A.l^ jl y liU ^j'^KSS cjf ^ -d^y \y c^ 1 J3 C)^ ly^ f. y ^ 

• i'j' (lr*^y'-^ ‘Q}^ '■^5' Jly _;i_A (_r^ ^ '^iSj'~i~' 

S' ojI .x*>-) J}5 f Jj* iyy^. tr"^ ckt-*' 

j -Si (iU OTly >-<»* ijl'i 'j'.2 -Uj-I IjlXfij >-y|j fciU 

O.^— ' ijly^Ji> I liS'jU ^\ C-j! .U>-I •diilw lj^ls_^ (.y®"*^ 

Oj 1 *dju-. v^«M— 'y tj 1 T Ls-.j9^^ 
CJj^ ^X-yS" \~>y^ y ^ ^ jMj^ (3l-*j Tol-S'j i \jy\i. —A 

y\^ aXx— » ^ '^C.*^^ 

O'jj" (•r^^ -y «J^ y\. <X:3'j (jy Ji»^' 

^j}^ '^' J-J-l Aj^Vy viU lSJ-*’. (J — *■ w'— ' X:^-" 

•Oly^ y_j^ AiiJL ijj^,' ^ V ' y S- .«' ,jb t y-i 

Jb ^ q)j fljy ^'1 0_l XU— y_ A.'lj; 

^jy~" ‘db ^^^JaJl a»Ai* j^cl jj'l iilj^ j^ pLi y Qjiiii 

Ji O.J A)bl bb ji.U J^ bUi Jl ^1 

V^ '^y" yy.) ^yy Jj^ jS^l bljbCS' eT^U <ij( 

‘^* 1^/ b^*-^>* oij^ yi} oi.' Xly^ iSy-^ Oi' -A»^l 

r^'/ '^J J'/ ^c'-y 6\y^.i -u^l 'r^;^ o>»^' 

^'; J<r:> ^5 ^}\S^ ],jf y_^ 

c->. c-1 y__, jJb:> ^Vc ^j,) ^] ^U ^_j^x 
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Ob (J— JjJ Jt-'^ Ob jj-JjiCil 

.u^l ij>u <ii-b c-i ^ cr^r 0-^'/ b'-^ y.^ 'fo“’ J-^ 

cjI jjbj 5UJ '— ^jl-^-^ Ojt-W IjLiT Oj- 

ij^-*-~‘ ^/.'^ /. bU 

IjL* C-^Ljl 1:5^ CjI ^b -Q^j _U=-1 ^1; jjil dU IjLas- cuS'j 

dU c-( j.^! dU (^jJ-» ^jL» jU i3'^. ■dJ 

d-dA oj'Sj '-S^jv i^b dl^ L#^ I^Li>-j ■\$!i . yV 

dU c-i o^ '^' j--^ yy X- ^ (3rr^^ j 

^ ‘^bj. >■■> 1 ^b 

Lf^ X. x^ djy ob j— l^i* y.^ ^ )X 

jybvj jb S^ljS” dSjV; ^,Jj!A;b y V Ij 0^;i— Oj) !»• -b. 

^\U' ^ 1 b ■0\jL*^y Oil Uly^^Vij bdb La5^ 

ij* ^ ^1^1 cbxl ^1 d_i — • ^1 I 

• obi d^i -V«^i '^b,i5^bbyj 
i oid^d 

u"'/ '^'y*/ 'd/-' ^ iyy jJljj o<l .Uj- 1 ObJ ^1/ jb' dU 

^jU. diCiJj jl ■‘Sji^ dU j,^ c-J .u>.l ^/y/. bb 

J^^\.X^ . l.vJC aI; jC yl— .U5” dU ^Id ^w,j.-yijL£ ^jUaU- 

^S^\ aJ^U-^ Cjj— ji^l Oj\ i.djjl dS'jU 

o^^A—* 'dj i d5'>Vl Aib*.*iiA dd 1 do I i-uio 1 dy jli 

dTy^ yX^ ^'y'— ' b^"ij_ Jy_ir oi-3 i5-5y^ j' do I Yj;^ 

y i d Y i -d^ i ^ diCiJ 1^1 J y ^ Ab*o ^ o jb o Juo 4^1 ^ A Ld 

'^^yV 'y^^ d^ db Yoyb- b_ dbd yyW. OYiJojl oYl-d^ 

UT^^y^b^ 0^^*bo CJj^ (Jy bayoaa- di^yb jLo oy\3 ^ 

*yb*^i do 1 _d>-i ^^y Aii^ijyo i dXs? CoJ ii do i Add 1 ^iy Oi- 

oylji” ijSydol 0^^=^— Ab^ly_ Oo I dS^i O'- bb O'dl 

diS” Ojs d^l db obJ '— ^i/. -^by jjbj iji-Hd. 

dbab- i-ujO aI^I y' ^ db ^b- yS ^^^^.>-^ljLX ijbabo Idlil I dS'^U 
d^' ^'y ‘'J/3'/. cy/ db 0 ;-a; y_br Jjd» ^j}\ o\f 
Y^yl>d* iyy^l -g^ .i. ^ ^y /• y^^ a) Y (_yo* " ‘ ^ y X-^ bd (b-sj! db y ^ do 1 

■•yolj d^ viy^ y^' i-d5v^ dS'jU aJ y:ii. db i_o^ •sfy Jj5^ 

dyS d^X J-iS' db YOo.by ^ i».-o L.Xy5^ — ' diCi* dIj-C jljlUjd 

•d<_! (y"b Jj ^ ^ -da-l i-S-^bo AJbbj db y Vy Ab-iJ 
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^ ^ _W>“1 O^-*-* '^. — ’ 

Aa^ ^ Y \_x^ 1 o \-> o^ -X*^! 

0l^\->_^ c-j1 _Uj“1 ^\j oy..*. . .A Oy^ 

o^ ^ O'fl-'^^ Cjj^ O^^-) 

j.^ ojQ^ ilri* 

ji ji .jj.^ Vi — ij oV*j —V— j ijjjV— ' Oi*_ ' 

^ V* O-J Yj^jJV) jt Jt J> ^C->^— > (^r* 1 (^^V— # Ji*>-1 "Q^ ) i.-?5^. ” 

A^y^ y> }y*''y^ J^— O'-'^ (^V— f 

C>i ^ ^ tl,^ y Lw 

1 a! ai CT'J^ V^ ^ Cj^'^ L^V— ' _W>-i JZJ ) O^"^ ^ j-a-i-X S ' 

^V^ Oj y V—j Y 0^^^ i^V^aXAj _WjJ 0^ — 1 ^ 

l^Vi ■^* '^^5'*^ 

l^VpaS” y'^ J* ^ -X«->-^ 0V=^V»^ 

y^ Jb ^W— 6^ 7 J/J 

Y <V^ ijV*j oV^ yij (Ir^* 1^1 

^ -X^ <]y lflV>. <; U' 

^U- OV^ C^"^/ -U>*1 ^1 ^ olS" 

<V— « ^ ^5*. -Xfc>-1 <.d^ V» 

-X^^ Jtr^ ^'y., cr^^ *^'-2 

Oi*^^ U+**'>-' -X*J^^ <iV* C-j 1 (l.’i-V^-J CiVS^ ^JkX* 

(JjXA oj^Vj* ^,i_ 1 /_V^_ ^V- ^IxxxTl 

j-xx^ vi^ o'^ ^V XJiUy^ 

^Vi- \y>- Jt~^; o'y L5^V ^L- jU 

ju^\ o'^/ /-XU oi_l Ji-x^; <Vi-- Olj^ b^/ ai^ ^y 

^VjxxxS'I j>Vj oVx 5 * ^r^-X*r oV^^^ xr';>=^-' o/^ ^ o 1 

J-Xx* G,b IjxJ oj^b ju^l bju ^U 

Y(^0 Jj^ J^l ^!; ^ ;ic ol / ;_5^ jy^yy. 

jU- S;^ '-'V ''^"b. ^b '-’V c/*/ 

^/--^ u";r" ^b)^ ^ Oi-^ 0^^ ^-x:x" jSiiLyj\j xl^_ 

J-.-^ '^J -^' ^b b^- J'H b^b:?- ^ 5 J^ JI^.U:^ 

^'j-'^' jJb Oji ^1 -b ^b- ^G !^- j^, 

^b obt-*' /.'!>'/. O'J ^bb 

j\i 2 X^U^. Xj-Uy. A.<X- j!V c-J <,3^ _j_^, 

olJ JlCi,^ o'j L_4,, ^.ui l.U j,-i 
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®;5-’ OjI 

O^-w ^ e>\y^ 

f ^ oX^ 

Jjs ‘O'-^l^ ctU o^— vlrr*'^ ijlLi^-w fj 

\Sf. 5’^y''*“ X'0-\^_\— * 4]l^^^w^^ \^Xa jS* j^->- o .^.: a^ X ^ ^ 

‘CiwJl 

'-X-jX _XS <.iX« J-*^l OJ < ^jUX^J <i7 ^ y 

*•— *:^ 1 * oj— ' oy-*—^ i.lX>“ tJftSj 1 wL» 0 > ^ ^jLXj ^_ 5 ^- ^ 3 “'^’ C'—^ ^ --^ 

^ Xo^ _x*-< Cr''~^ a^--*— ' o_v— ' <^Xa ^ l 5^ 4i*>-l^ X ‘^-'-•j j 

'"^ 'Sj^ 1 jX5^ lX jli cj — ' iji «j ^ ji^ i jkixX lX^U jiX ‘K'^ia y* ji (j*ij 1 
// tS/^ O'-^XX cXjU 

<iX Vj tX" ^ j» ^J^ t_uXS* iX*:s\J 3^- ^^l>- 'U VX* 

L^yX ‘X* \j 1^,:^ f~ L^— * y i ^Ij X* \Z^ 1 ^\j JA 

!jl>- c LX o^ j^\ y\j (.iU <Sj^ tj'- (j“^^-^>* 

r^ Xi. Jjj 1 O^*^ (_^ I xU— tJ^*^ 

\ jNil 4jil..X^ ^ (Jjj ^ -X^j^ '’7 0 

ij^ y. ^;j' ^ */r o'-i V 

‘^J ^-X" * 0 ^j V^J O^ Oj ^ a\ i^j\>- S-i X ^...,*-*JUw^ 

^;y^ C^y. J^;-^ ;y/:^ ^ y o l^\_jr (.fX a>- Oj 1-*^ 

51^ ilrl'X*'; lX“ fT ^-X^ A 3-^5^ 

^ wU— -^ aS* J ^ _W>* I ^ ^ V I o^ j-*** ju 

A\X_IJ ^ila ^^XX <V*A,*v-' til* Ju>a »-1 O^X il-o 

■*^ ®;>*“ 6“^ cr-^ b'^ '^.' cr ^ ?. -'^' ^'; C.-^ ';^ 

jtX' ojy-j ^'ijkjL*.^^ -lX Oil tl^^-^''^ jy x^ 

c*^'^ J^' il*' wJ* yT x^ 

</^ " ^jy L^'^x^ >' ix-h^; '^X* til* cy\ 9jy^ Cx^ u."’-"'X'; 

^Ij 5 -^ Ojl-X Oj 1 JU^l 1 ^ ^ 3 **-*^ X y ojft-w X 'Ao j 

(JXa J JX* X^ f C-a 1 y?^ ^ 3 * 1 ^ 

t— J l^ yj 1 .^^ ^ ^iX^y? (_jl l-**'^i*X* til* tl<J ^ ^ **^ pXXA _V ^:^1 ^ \ ^ 

X iJ^“»Xj jilj^ Jw— ; IjCAjl tX^lj -Uj -1 t\^ eu 

oUj ^ 1 4l»J 1 ^ j^iJ ^,X? a*»*» X* ^ V iJ ^**< ^ til* O^ ^ ^**** * 

v'Xw ^ ^ o_X— — / 'S )^ 
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1 ^ 
^\j^ j oyujL* fj\2 

^^,.M-J^1 Y oV^ Q^ f O^-^ To^ yL— (ji^ 1*^*^ ^ 0^-w f>^ 

Ju— <]\_i^^ ^Xa ,_a^y^ To\-» o^ T. XoU Oj_t 

^ )y 

jli (jV;^ Zj o 1 "/-^_ <ZJj^ ^j^>~ ^lju£ ^j\IaL-» <0 «1 

;!^l ijli jS^li* ^5Vi-. i_3j\i« '}^■i jJ^ ■'^.1 tiU 

j^cl ^y^»Ap (3^ O'J^ >^.1 '^<3^/ 0^^" 

(34** Js_)i a]L^ JljjLU^ )y x^ fi/'^ ijlj»— ' >^,1 

i^Lo ^ Mj J 3^^''* O^. ^5 ^"^ l 5^^ i*?"^- ^ 

ji j5 Al^’li tiX* ^ ^Lo ^ V ^ u)^- Li^C**.VS^ 

3i-j^ '-^j^ ^)}^ y^ '^'i cSJ^ J';-^ r^ 3*j>~' ir^y)^ 

y . ^ y ^ aIIjI \ju ^ ji uil* O^y 

o^\j J T ^ Vj j3 iZ^AS\ yA a_Lw* iZ^X^yS Cy** Im*' * X^ i 

^,Ji.**i\^ ^ il Y ^.i.^Va C>* ^ (jliai—' 3^^ (_/*“*^ 

oj ^ Vii.«JT. 5 ' yj 3^ " *'-‘- ^ ' ' w"^^ t/* 'i y_^^ ^ ^ 3 ^ *' ^ ^ o^ ^ 

hMt ^<£i\ *~ ‘ ■ <^X^ ^3^ f~f * y'^ T ^"i- ' * y^ ^ ^ \ ^ t 

^ij jlj -• 3^^. ''^/'^ <^~iJ 34* /*yr 05^'^^ 

3 ._.V^ 'jj« o'y /-^. JL; vi-CU j^jLj, <\*,l ^C^l.Cil 

^' 5 ^ V.il« ^'K\ju 1 ' y J) 3 i 

liU olj^ I '~^'/ /.^. 3 *'-'^*^ ‘yX^ v_^ 1 yy 

^ j;y. ‘j'-^ '^j^.f yV 3 .U jJV oJ’i- oj 4 ' 

y.; '■=>* ‘j'y"/-'*- '^x~‘ 3^}'^-^ oUa'_ ^^3 ; yj 3^; ^ 

^^'y. 3^' 'j'-’ ^-’’^ o^'— oU 31 y yjLi o-J JU ^Jljj (iU 

oi_ oly^Ji*. tr^ '^X c'^ o/-. Cr^iy/j ^3 OV^;jl o^ 

jlyyji 'j3;l o.J ->« o'/ y.; '^oa oIjJjs, Yj.L,^ J'-y 

'jf^' Cr*'y. 3^^ 'ft'’^' 3r^^ jU/^ oU o'y /-% 3i:^/y. 

3/.J oU O'y/Ji. oiS" j5ji_ t_,)jj_ 4.1 oX» o>' 3^ o'y/ji Jy 
(>/ y ■V' t3«r^ y.; o'y/J- jiji 1;3^ 3il 
'^.-^ t'’?^ ^ Ol;l:iy- yXXX. ^jUi- J'v 

3/)/ y-L- ji oA- 3^1 o'04i 3 ;iy Jji" -x^\ i“3;| 

MJbly OL o^ Ijd* c^yS 1,^ oC^.y^ .0- 3'^ 

.U oU 3'yM 3JU. O/^ /V y.U by. 31y^ji, 

^b./ Ji 34 ^/ 3^Uu /V eT,^ 4_U Ol Jlj^l Jb y\y^ 

Jy 3-,y.. dCi^ ^ir ^yb 3y„ 3J oyb. 0,1'y, <L- 
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— - eSCU cSji 0.1 Si; ^._w 

^ ^ ' J ‘ J j J 

<!yU-_;.^ ij^y.f. Ji-'^ <~r'jyy~' ;jr^ J>-' ‘^^■y,y./. 

<S^/. r^ ^yr Jy Si^y jb 

<\j>yi O.J ^ rjisT Jjl-I uLvo 0.1 ^ 






js o b-oT 1 j_o k~.{i 


.•'-''s' ✓v-,^ 

• eU ji^ sjV ^1^ aI^i Solas' b-Cu 4 \bC£iy_ cf ;—. jXi' 

f. yi oij— ' oly y-^. dXi.^ ^ <b 4) _• 

'j- ('■''-•^ olJ.«— ' (fixes' 4 liJL bj^ 1 

IjJC dU ^1/. o'j ijjSS '^f')lf 05-" 

oi»j dU IjL^ jXi: Ijjij! 1 ^ 5 " jU Oj— dSCi^V? J-'l. •<lo0.1j. 

oUaU. _po o'y /-vi._ oj— j^i di. '-?“ ij'y ■'-'y 

y./ (Jb-*^ *^/.'^f. dz o'rZ-'y. u'Lo-lS" o-Cl ^^^Ji.u; 
di.« W._l LtS^j dV^ -'^ y-»— ' d'^S <l.»d 

'y.J |Jbj b^« o'y/-'* db d 3 ^ ^1 ^IwO. 

0.^.^..eil tO>-Ua O'^ dl-^-^ 


d.^ (.^-^^1 a^l CJj^ \J^y jiji Alj^vla 


Ajp :^.\S 


■ yb a.u. Jji 0.1 <Lo. ^J}] d'j 'TLs.jI 

;'-d^ 'yb ^J' y dU y^y^i ly.-U, »ib\^ ;'-d^ 

’r£;jl db dZil d-._l <Lu. w._l 1/.-^. y'yS' 

’yb ob. J\y yji>_ 0.1 Jb- jJdo dU y jS < jl,i>y ^Ia.o. jy j^y 

^_fIU y»yy ^bj d-^dl / o*^' yr v^'-^/bde 

y.; r'bj bj. d'y/ji ob dly /d» (.rb J-O 

^Jbj b* dZ" yy <bXaj d^ab ^bl <1^ ^l5 ^ ^^1. i.r'b 

d-dj. ^Z^bi.• l^yU^ ,_yj^ _vi^i d'yr^/ ^b ‘^'i; 1; 0.1 Jb 

d^^b. d^^b*. l^Vo 1 j^y^ dblyS^ Y 4J b g.f 

d'y/"^ ^iUo, ■^b.l dly^ d'-^d. 0.1 d'yb/ dU (b 

^Z^^*** d. ^ “d** ^^cl ^ )yy (.j^dA^l b* 3 -dat. _Om. a^cl cbsly. 

;5_)J jlyl5" ^ T,3l«Z ^y... b 4jy db— brW djo* O.^ dj^Z" 

d^.^* d3^j ^ (jO ^Ij b bj db .- ^^_;Z Oiyd. dJCoJ ^ g : 4 

^y*^ ^1-^1 ~ ob ^ 1 dZ* 1*^5 db db ^y db ^1 i5^ o> yd. y ^ 

ZZ^ Oyd. ^jZ.. O'fy... ^ d^ yy i^b Ju5*l O. 1 

“bu Z O-O. ^bd.Z QjLS'UCd^Jo. Ydb* i5y,dd-. yS'li* l^bb ^jb5^ 

vjbia^ «i l_uSCj dSjblZ Vy dZ d«. Z^l db 0.1 ^^^lyO* 

<— b 0.1 by. dlyZ“^ y^[£l ^dA3ly.5^ ob 

d^b ^ Ocb y^y ^5.»... dbb <Jyl <b5*y. ^ 
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ij O^ ^ 

^vX — — < tjl^ C-J 1 (jL*JC*— * dr' ^ 'S ^T^f <Sjt“/ ^ dr* 

^LJ ^ \j 2 ^ ji 2 ji ^Jl«,.•— I ^ .. ^ -^ J ^ ^ _ * >■»■■' ^ Y '■iXj L 

C-J ^ Oj 1 ^ *^L*-»*'.j£* dj^-^ ^ ^ ^ ^ >J j"*^ 

lyi 1^ 0^ d)^-^ 

y L— I d)^-^ yd*- ^V— «.^ ojV f^f a. o-j 

jl J Oj 1 djd-Jd»*- JkS 'sS _f ^ f (-5^ o5^ — y^ V ^1_XL*- ^.h L*- c*> ^ ^ 

^ Oy- y j y>Jw ci\* (3^ <L y -y d)^ d)^d-* IjjJC 

^ jJ i^jS' *■ ^Sy^SiA ^ AJlX^ 'ilj f“f O y-' d)^ ^ y' 

“d^l o y .»..*-^ jJV d)^djJL- ^JjjC -iiS^ c-j 1 /*^ 

(il* dj^y=*“ f .ZVj d;*-^ J^j^.>-^ljLx ^Jlial*- 

y^y Y J*yy- ^ C 0 S ^ ^J^ .JkiJl d^ J Jujt* JL— - 

y ojVfi aV*„.^^ji O^'XL^ 1 <.^« -— O** ^ J^d*.* tjdxS^ ®^V 

ywj Oy-* y_j d)^y ^ Y ijp a^V <iU 

'jjJd dj^“^^ dr^?^ ^ ^yM-id-4 djy 

d''^^ »— <^— ' C*^ y 1 djda^— 

dj^i ‘•dCiJ di'- y.j dJ^“^^ df^^^y?* c^yT" d^> jiji ^jdo 

ali o^a iji\j jiS ,y-/_h ^'»: jiC— ^yj jlj 

ijy a* o^ (jiLia oLxS* ‘^u^u 

J_w_,j*_ <'^^y.y. OjJ Oi y C-1 <a_ o'-H^ dSi^ ^Jj}* Yl-X^U 

ji X^U C-J JjS jy* a* a-^ 

^'; '.aX <-’'■= -^a Ccii jy a'-^-' 


a;^' ''axL_ a. Oy- ^lyl j^| 

^ 1^'^ liryy-^ 'a.' *- °‘- »- ' ^a jai c 

JVj a'-^^ a-W. ‘jy '-'^a - — _ ,i a. o-) 


k' SjV 


la* Y 




iiJ Vw^5* L § ^Ipa 


i.C_, 


r-t-" a ■ 

^i'y-li* s^V jjua Sjb .jia_ ^_y r^^Uy ^yy 

Jb S^Vj (y^ jiO o'j Cyl Yyy ^,)\ jlJ Y^l_, JiL- <t'a^U d. ^ / 
jai u'-H^ ji j,_j ^ ^ a^^. “^ayy jy. 

Yy-., pjl Oy- au yy Y^;jl jL- a* 0-1 JU Jj^ 

Y^u AUua a' oa a. y> J4J 

by ay-ia. jyi <ioO)y a. 0,1 o-i XX <a> 


js^ — - ^1 j a ' 


^r- gr-a'l j_ ^Q] ^ 


o^f- a^ c-a*'^ o-l r>a J' ^ ar yi, 

J',y/ji Sjy^ ■''tty./ <jf (-iy. O-J JiS" .viT 


O y-' 

-/J 

a*-* Ja' »jV ^jj 
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5'-/ 0'-'-. si' 

<,b_- c-l 'jj* o'y/-^. ‘-'r' '■^^- '"'^' 

'jj. ‘S'iJ'j. Ojj' Ji-h^j '^* '^-' 

ji'b oV'/ 0-N^ 

• qIjI o'}*-— •-■’:} ' '^IXi'-S^ V C»1 J (J'-2 cS)k> 


'j \r t- 


jLj di. «; j/j ‘'^‘’ 

o^ O}' ^-'ji ^iU p-* “'jr- 

L-j J*J\ di. oUlU '.vdC 

6'i-^. &\ o'-tV- “;'- d;- 

^_j\J ob s^V on' U-1-05' 

••Ujln‘y_ dU ^Ji!' d.;, 5^' o'o/->" ‘O-J 

o^i- o'^ '^-' ‘j'^'/ 

Ojj 'jj* i3l«;^j«< <d* C? a\_j«j (j'j <i^'— ’ Jtr' 

^^^ ‘y-'j *.\S / d- ;'-^^ b"'^ 

o' />}=: si;^^ '/--^. “M^-/-'' /’5='^ 

i)j Oji o'rM d.-^ r./ -'A' 

,n dCi* o'^ oU.<5- 

Ob 0'}*- (*-''0^ j-^ ‘■^ d--^^ 'd' 

dU 0^"'^ O^j 'fdCU ^;)' 0's> ~^'J- '^L^'yr 

0,CJ Cjj^ Qa- a,^ <UJb Oj* 

ijV ^1, 0'^ Sj'oS" e-Cli n' oV'/ V'- -"fr". 

Ab'U^ d. o.' ">>* ^-' 

j^.\ o'-s^ o---.-'' 'd' si'^ ^ 

‘^-' dV'/ d. p. oi' dr-i' 

e-vdd d* 0;y J'-o^ oVl-d '-^. 

Tr', ,0' .’j'v- ;d-> d^-/-'' ‘^'■’>>y dy jdu '-•'. 

rij^b j<d A'-./.^/ d. '^’ Jd' d^ 


'; 


o'" 'yr o' 


d. OLid- ,kO'j Or^'^"' ‘^'y''^' O' 


-J|_U; O^d d^' O-^d dy »jV 


J\S b.C\j <v d^d' j/'n — ‘'v-y dd^ jy/ ‘^';y'/. 
n' ddJu- ;d^ d'^ ^'-od j-C. n' J^. o*"'- 

Jd/ d'. 1 / Jd/ O', y.; d-dd-; d'. c-.;^ db^)V 


,' .j j^S 


^ O', jifr T.j - - - - -' ._ , 

, dC Vi 4b-A dji dt;rd)' c-y-^ 




^ if--^ 


OUCi- d. '^r d'y/d- d.'i 
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0^1 iLo C-tJ 1 'iijiw ^ j* 

oJ^jS" \j *Cj;^£l ji o^ ij^y j5Aw til* C.^ 1 C.i^j>~ Oi^- 

Jsj^ *Ol£.*^y til* T l» O^-*-' Ijuiu I *U^1 ^ 

ij\y jSjx (il* X t— ^ l>-^ ^J.*:>- ^ 1 _>-fcC. (jUal— ' IjjJC ' JJAj 1 

^-y* ^ 0^"^ tj^ 

oly 0*1 ^^^*4.1—* (J-:^^ y\^s- Ji o'y^J^ 

• tC^J 1 oLi» ^jlial— j-w Ol^^Jl» l.AlSC# 1 Jjjlj 1 i.iS'jls X I*-— 'y 

<J^ J^ 

tiu oj \ ijiAS" i^sit u 1 (J"**^ oJU-* 0*1 

X ^ J^ til* o** S “^l^j I 5 til* ^ AS I 5 AiliS" Q-*-^ I* 

Q^yS' ^ aJ^V til* 0^1 ojI^ cj <1^ U (Jijl^ 

0^*3^ yj ^ (3*^^ 0>* ^ AIOj Oj ^ I 5 

^li lo^- ^ ^ (j^ o j ^ ti^&*.**» aI> Ji jlaS^ aI* jU3 

I^IaJJLj til* (^i^\jo i ■;iUj til* 4;>c* Jli- I 

^jUaL-< ^-«» 0^3^“^ Cjj^ 

(jl>-j^ -jJ ^jl*jO Cjj^ ^jly^sjtw til* ^J.*>-jJl_U£ 

jjji til* y, ^ t3^^. /“**. ^-uiC ^_UAj 1 tiS**jU 

jAS" l^ Oj* 0^1*^ Lu^ til* Cj 1 oJiil^* 

ijly^jA* jjS' 0^3 ^_y^M-i-X*j y IJCa^ 

AA^_V*-i ^WjcJ* j*uJ (jJL y ijCiy jiliCcy 

0<l ■U (>./-“' (;/o l/j^. 
cu ^jU -Ojj oiui o^ ijUai_ J~ii- o'r /j» liiLiS" 

•Oji lil* oiCiJ C.1 ,>./i-i ^jTi ^ j5Ci' 

js <d*i^ J^l o'-H^ O.J <^lj-- "Ojl IjLj jly ^ji 

eT jU o_r- oUoU 'jJC 41^1 ., eu vi£ u ocU- 

j5u: t^l dfaU o^ ^ ^ 3 ; l^U^ .y'la o^ by jly ^j* Ij^i 

'>-^- ‘y’" y-/ j;-' /.V. V 55;^^- 61/^1 

O^ oUa)- tj;^, ^^ 15:11 ^ <)l^SCi_ 

a^"'r“^'fl-^ c-1 ^\Sd\ j,l, <OjJ>U jiy 

'^.'i y.; 4i;ia W eu <J o\y 

uji.i ^1, Ob 

'"'iax-. <!L-J til* ol5^,v <*li yJo '\ \ ii^ ' - ^ 

J. ^ 03 ^^ 0*0 


U'a uly/A -^1' eu oM jly^ 

4 iy>L_-, 035^1 SjV 



\-X*i** ^ \ 

(j\yyj&_ oi*J 1 *^5)^. jy y^ /-^ 

^ ^ 1 _XfcC ^Jl3Cj 4J jJ^ ji 

y V.^^^.x.S' jj ji.ym *1 (.^^j V/ ^ ^^\**j1 

^ *01 1^ wXl5^ Oiuj C-*» ^ ^ ^ <.i^ ^ O' 1 



(jlj O^y \ O^-^ A)i'ju£. 

Y V.*— ^ Y j***-^ ^ ^ ^ J.^ ^ ^ o\y_ (.iio* ^ V -il 

0 «-«»>- ^ ci^Cj (jl>-\^ I 0^1 ^- 5 ^ O’y 

wV*>“\ ^ 1 jJC3 

'^V*- C^ ^ ^ ^ Y ct^ Ij j**^ O^-*-^ 

1 0. 5 *1^ ^ J^^.*:>- y i _\-£ *t_ 5 ^* ^ 

Yw*-^ o^-^i * 1 , 5 ^^ ^ '■yij (j^ ^ 1 

O^V^ O^^^ OjuIS" _W>-I vd^oS* jv^l j> ^ j-aC' li j»Ij y 

^ v^l*J •J ^ ^ Ij O^ ' /*^, 

OjI fj^f^ 0^ tw^ljj jV^ Oj^ ‘^Uo 7^.3*.^ <0il-V^ 

AVii,^l^f OXa I ^ ^ 4.\iL*^^^ ^mX* y \ I ^V«i ii.«.i-'* 

d" ^ O 1 (Jfj X-^ S!^3^ '^3^ **'^* 3** " ^^ *^* ^ yl3::i/ V'jT 

^'X^ ^ ci* ^3^ V- -^. 3^3** /'^V- 

l^tJC ^ y^ y*^ 3^^ O^y O' ^ '^)y u-iX^ ^ 

(*1 /* ij^***^^*^ ®^3v^ 03^ t3 ^ '>^X« X (J^liaLv/ 


-VaS^ Ok* ^ O^-^ *3*-*-^^ cT^^ ''^ ^ (*^ ^Xo^d^-'V^.s tiX* 0*5^ i 

3^«j oyi_»_— 'j aJjJV O'' \ ^^y>«-k 5 ^ _vaS aIX*^ Xj 3^ ^Xo< 

iJO oS'jVi Y X^-wy O-^*-^ ^ f y^ aIaj X OX* Oa*^ tlr^"^ ^ /**^. 

Va (^^3^'-'*' o^* ^ (3^3^ 0^"^ *J^ O^*^ ^^3* 

Oi 1 ^ 3* ^ V ^ **^ 3 ^ 0^3— 'j ^^X* Okj ^ 3 ^^ f^-/^ 


-^iJl o 


k_^X»a o\^ o^-^-*" 


Ok'_i Yy^)! jiC— (jiJ^- 3^^ /. r^. 3^ 

^^^31 yX*- i\ jl^ oj^ (^- 2^ *3k-^ 0-^3-^> f. 

dCi* Jo ‘djl u^3Jj s^-^ f- O^ 03 ^X* <JL-. cr^3-^ 

^Xj o-j 1 «wk^ <'—51 oXxS^ ,^Ij ‘Uol (jX«j oX»j y l5Cc^^::5^ t_5*’*-*“ 

Ok*3>- O-J^ i}^ ^ '^/*“ 3^^- 

Jo ^ OU 0^1 jS^ ( 3 -^ O 3 * 3 -**». 3 ^” ^ ^ O^-o^ ol-H-^ J 35 
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^*«j lS/^ (3^*i 0 'f J _; ^ -^ ^**' 

ijJC_ ijjji -iT^y 

'y\^ O^-^ J O^— ' ^J5j Aij (iL« C^d-^ O*^ L-* 0^1 

^Ij vjtj 1 ^ic ijb o'-^ 4Slji^ _jlj>i*4i 

' (J^' 'fly 0VjJj_^lj ij\yj^_ 

O^;**' ^ O^L-I ^ (J^ Oil _X*J“1 ^ *0 La*J*-^ 

.liT *ij^j, J^l ^l_j <iU 4o^lo ijjj OtljUj-" td« ij^- 

jy ^^_y ot^ o^l"-* ij/1-^ l)^ oly 

OX^^^l jy^ dr^"^ 0 "*^^^ dSd^ ^^jAi \j \S^ 

^y-y dy'^ dA^ ‘^'■^ fy-^ ,y5di5d. i Oj— 

O'./. l^j_j cT'^^j o^^ 1 ^ dz-'y j Of 

oL* tf^Vj ol*^ 0^1.3^ ^ Ol_^d^U ^ y d)l^ 

d ol^ ^ o5 ^ (_»*^^ 3 ^ ^ X "O^-* ^^£>1 <l.i£l^ d)ly f'^ 

f A\» Ij OU oy]jS' O^Vj l.i^ d)ly *'^ 3 ' *^' 13 ^ i Od« o> 1 ^^cl jii^" 
y^ ^Ij^ dj^^ 3 ^- (jly (_ 5 3 ^ol Ij^Jdi IjuXS” vdS^ jU ^yy 

Oj _1 ljuji tdS'iU .Ijy d)ly ^ 3 ! ^ 3 ^ ^i^JV <id dil.^^ 

j_,U r>_io d)Tl;by- ■^ 3 '/. d;^'jWi^-i 3!do.j yCcl ijdi_.I5" 

Oil .X»^l Y Oi ^.I a ^iil^ly 03 ^ 3 ^£l Oyy ^y«.k>' d)^^ jt^'lj^ 

-' 3 ' 3’.; df’-'V"; j'-2 (Jd. S:S;d» ti-iy 4jyiU- (_y.i;j' ^'3 V dr^-^ 
d r< • ;' 3'.^*3-4-" 'yl'2 jiS^ ‘'^/. 035 d)'3i_3jw J>Ly ^ yy 3“jj 

0^3; 3'r'^.y v53^ ‘SP '^’ ^ j-t'* ^ 

Oi.l Oi^ 3 ) 55 ^ '^^ 33 ' djl^V'^y ojyy ^IS" ._ilyi dj'.4-i- Oy^' ■'^l 
• i_5l yd_ Jjj jVo dy-’^ '^.' Cr^ d-i ocd-i oju., ^i.l jlj-I yl; 

Oi lXsJl vys-Li odS” d)lAf^ 


^ j -s-y j. . ^ . (J — ■- (_5-— . ..I y^iiu Jjj-J 

4.'j!V eu d)^3- <bii-, jy by jly <iojb 1 

'u~ 0:y d-i 4iy3, jly Oil jl^byy Jil j4j Oil yrf J^ 

jjS by jly/ji OL Oil JS;:> ji.uT jlji^O yCfcl jl^ 

jUa'_-, \^ jS"! ylidiy^' o.< 4 'y ji"! Ji j jiJbi 3 -liir 

jd^- OOyT yU, ji OiJ joily AU-y od. odi 

jU ^U j ^i. 


3«^ 


-J jl 


f 3 ' 

I-' > J 


'^ 3 '. drdy 3^ d)l 


b5Cj jb 

jdi odj ^33^ djli, d)d*J jdo 
^33' “^3^ ‘ 


y-r^33* djdo ^33!-. d!y-j 

L».«.ii^ s^ l» o vi3C-J 

■" >V- •• w>y — L..-^-?"^ ^"'' U'^ 

^y 05 L- ji.d^ ^^3! jb ^^31 <)y 13^ ^y-i^ 
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^ J cii.4 « ^ ^^'«il Oj 1 (J^-^ 

Xj (J"*^ y \— ' (^*2 ^ (Jl^J*^ 

JL>_m> ^ShC) ^ Crtf^ OU; 4^y_l ^;:i 

C^ ^ J ^2\s>- 1 JJlV^ y \ — j X L>— C*J 1 ^ ^ 0^“ y P ^ 

^ <LtJ ^ _V- — ■ _Xj d»i 1 j 1 

'\.'jij U (>dl* sd^i-A5^ 1^1 *0o_ft.«— » o^Vj 1^1 o^-*-^ c__3|^^ iV*j ctl* (J^ o-^ ^ 

•^y^ji 1 ,J-^ ol- Oj\jS' C-J 1 a^il 


^V oj\y^^j> i^S' 

oy\i ^ 5^- t}rt*** 

Ail ij^jl ^ ^ C'^/ 

aj ^ Vuj (^3**® ^ ^ y ^ ^ 1 Oj 1 ^ ^ ^‘ - c A— a — ^ ^ -A'—' 

y 1 (jUal_— < IjjiC ^1-s**^ kS^ y^ o^l^-i-« Jjlji cJljI^ 

(^5") 0^1 oisl^ AXftjj ;iU o-^ y 

35 Cr^yy j-*^i ^1; i-u^i 

OAw 5^' \J ^ p w^^— ' y VX£^J^ (jUaL— * ^1 ..^.«jU 

^ jV*.i5^ c«>j 1 3-»i>-l Ji ^iXa C-^ 1 til.4 oj 1 ^LiaL— • 

4.V.fl, ^ tiXa 0> 1 f.'^/. s^ o'-J ^Mj. ^ VaiiJ ^av^A 1 3<— ■** 1 ft«M* 

^>“ o„v-«* jS^ a!^1 4 J l_*j i 'wl« ^1 


^jiS" i 3ii ^3^^^ Oj 1 V 5l ji J '^X» 

“.; (lArr^ ^ o<l o\y^ 


^ Oy "Q} ^ Oj 1 35^3 ^^J***^*^ *3i^ \t3 ^ ^ 

Jk5 jJijj <3i-* <3U Jb-^ ^T T^ 3p^. 

®l^ *^1^1 ti^.£\ ...si o-*y ^-**' oy _w^i ^ ^ l?3^ 


y\j (jlj <i*i:>- ^t*3» oV^ iaiw** y ^— *' C^_ 1 '->^ -u^ 

^^*5 ^li yM£- oy— ' •^W' 3.^ {^’l'-^'^ ^ y 



0^^^ -2 Oil iJV:>- 1^1 JJ *3\* O— ^ AL* ^^'■7^. 

^jySS Jl^j^ )y T^ ^y ojy^:i (j^ tt^*y^l o'l-2 (^^r'y 


A^l ^1^, ^cji tlr'^J^/- f" O^' 3^ O^y yL^ >1 

jiS^ Ow^3 ^l£ j_5=^^ ^ ^ 3-.^! ^1^' jjl-^-^ Oi_S 

jtU '^Vy '^P i.j*^ 

ol 3*J-1 ^f^/. ^ \J^ H'- •> Oj i ^w>- ' 

>Lj J)lJL^O ojVj '^ ' o-^S” o ,w>-l ^ *3^- yp 3'^'^' 
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y jiS tjUj yL— y ^y j^ jy '-5' J>’ 

•O'j' ji^^. Abil y, j Ij^ oly /JA OjW^I <_r^. L* cjJb 

0^l^?clf 4..^lj.d0 otS" (jljt^-i» 

<,UL <iL jjL. ^bj j^l ^ ^1 _j, 

^U o^L- ^L. ^ ;5^ly o^LJ ^^L. Jb oX L- 

■d^yL- u'-i ^I_, (“^/A dw>-l ^\j j_y I jjb ^o 

Cr ^ '^.' -^' j-i tiU jy 4yL. jy jl^I |_yjLy Jlj 

51^ (Jb^^ 3^' ijl 4jJ^ bU 

yil o^ -Ua-I ^!j bL Oil oy^ I— OTi_y! |y^i4-.U «b.^ 

OljJ^ -dxijlj^ bU i3:3k ‘J'j-*^ jy }? '■^ OJ^ c- 1 .1 

;y ^yiXUA^yj •'jyv bX^VXil djl <u5^ y> i bU b^LjX^t 

•di^Va. jy JljJ^ -^y /X at-^ <Jb-^ jy u^ Jljdo- 

yCil yj*j yS c-l Jl^by- jy y^ <tlJ y bU y^^j jf yf / 

bU ^'% bji^l ti_y) ijb b^l ■Q\y Cjy-> J 

jy yil bU oi-^ /~V“ o'— ■> Tjy_L.y yf i.#^*— 

by yici b*.-^ '^j 'fr-'. ^i) ^lT y 

j.L-^_ b^l j;| by -it bl-^b b^'o- JJ) 4b y: bly yL- b^/ 
•Oy>U by ;yij bd b;i^ y^'-S- bt^ 0-1 .U^I.. r^l_, 

<uJL Joi* -d^l ^1^ bU oy^ bf^ jL; bU c-jl b^ blj Tc-jJi. 
(.\j^ bljyO JiS" bly-^ yv Jl^-U^ ^y^ ^y OU y^j 

biy/ji 'y5 Ti^i bTjU o^ b.^) ^ 1 ^ y^_v^. bU yCyi b_ 
0}*'y '^.y oyu oiu i^j^, bidiii bT^u 

>*'/ OU ^-u J,>. cA,i\ ^ yj jju 

bi^yj bj^ bcb^ o- 1 ^ly 4!bi bb cSi^ y._.^ b/>.^ b- 1 b*>-'i 

b^j^y <iiL ^ir bb cJCi^ 

^1 bd dbbi- ed bU .ly 

o^ 0.1 yAc ^1^ ^1 di%r dyu b^iyl _d« ^1^ 

'■^- '-^ 5’-^ -^' tb ^ bo^U jl,. 

r,L.y b^uyc= j,^, ju I.iry 

o! Olyo ^ db 3 . dd c-1 b 3 b.. yb. ^_3 ^ 

^ Ui; -d^ y:£l by.t 0.1 yii bbCf 

y./ bJ^ b^y .U bjSyi <.ir ^_U5- ^ly bb b- 
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^ AIJu \J ijl j jy ^ l 3*^ ^ »■ — X jLi— j ji ^ 

f ji^- (J^ o*-^ CAi«i 

^ y^ O^"^ ^,«ili*»j ^ y ^ y3 j ) Ll-^J 

'f ;^-*'/ if^ Ji;j^ U^^"/, 

X ^^c-L5 O*"^^ ^ y L-* Jl^5^ Y j*^ 

^ y\ ^ Y *— ^ Cx^ y Y-S-^l a '^^^Ay 

^/- (^_ C- 

Cj ^^ 5—* y jLj jl Jfr^ 'j'-^ cr^'-^ <1^ '■^' 

ji O^^^-*** ¥ T> /V ^ T* 1 Y ?ij r> C-' j-®-—' efL^j Jy j1 




y \— ( <S O** y y O’ ^ "*"^ 0^^ Oj— * 5> Oa. ^ ^ <.LiL— ■ ^jy 


*_\— < (^J‘-‘^^ ^ 0 Y ^y-* t3 ,y y^^\L* ^ L* 

^ -^i \Sj^ •tU.-^*^ Q^yJ^ •'‘VjJji Y^t^l.4 

C-j| Jlj^U-^ jy y^ ^jl-^.L-'li Jy^^y C^ \ ^\^y y\. y?^ ^'Ij 

O^*^^*** ‘'^ ^ ^y*^^y <Ji>*) Y V— .fl -> A,^ft.i j K^S ' <!*) i ^ A,L^ ^I^XAS^ o ^ a— ■ 
tJA Oil ^j^y (3^'^ jy jS (J"'^^'^ X^l.2 ^ ' wW 

y L— f wViS* Oj ! ^^j^y ^1 ^v3** ^ ^iil» „V*— ' ^ 


Cx^i) o^*A-.! 9 olj 0^ o^* LvjlL#* 3l. ''‘*^^ 

C-J I o^- *5*3* (^53^ c*>fi.*.* Y y Aj \j *y0 

w 4 ;^ Osi ) ^y Y *31^ -vJy ^ y\ 

j- ^3 ^ ^Ijii ^iyy'^y ^ ^ ^x)'^ 

<!b.l 3:'* (^- ^;5' 

f. 3^-5 ^yx^ ^ a1*j v>ic 

Vi ^<~aS 0^-3 a^jCc^— / '^yj 03 ^ 'f Mi 1 ^ 

i^yJ t^S^ Ij y \^^>.^-iy^ y 3'**3l ^A-o ^ y <imA^ ^*j tj 

(J^ Y ^jj O^-i 3-^'^ 3.^ 

jJ\-A yl*- jj O^-A^ Y^^^ <i*:LLtf>^^ (j^. ^3^ kj^-*^ 

Y^^j\ c J u3 <^jj yU- Ja xy *-"' 5 ^ ui"^ ^- 

^j\^i«^ Y|»\— y ^^\j> Y^iy* ^-*3* jlj Y^y_^y 

fci^Csjfc Y^j^^ c-» ^ 4 .5***^^ c/*^ ^'“^yx^y:* ^^y^y. 

^\j c^y J^ ^Xx^y Q^yS Of Y^^U yL- 

^y yU-, ^1 ^'^yS I^j^. ^ 3^^ O^ 

o\>~^i OS' y^ c-j1 Oy~* y31 4iX« 3^;^ c-»_ ^ (ix^y 3^ 

OY yy JiJ" o'^y 35^ OiS (^1 AjY^^ly OXa C>j 1 ^yS~S' 

J' f ^_'X*S J^>-1 -A^ 'f y**'. 
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_V— w «Xi^ ^J«_»jL* ^V«j 1^ _i>-l 

^\ ^jij aXaj Ij Y j> 

^ c J 1 ^_JlL>- jyi ^l_*,— t ^^tf.Bi ■■' ^X"-*3 1 C>A.« ^ X'^jS L>»^^ ^ 

Y ^\_u» j) ^ I j.»..«** fi_x^ j**ji Y ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Y ^ 

^ OZ ^ iiN— aI^ tta — ^\-o jJ^.££^^.«-' 

"q}) )y '■Sj^ ‘^Z x^* 

jV -X»5^ O^J-X^ ^"jJLcIj * a^kJjL* *^x^ Y C-^ J .X— ' -X*^l 

^f.^f. (Jtt-^ O^W. j/T ^)j^ 

^jXl f a— -L* ^Z (J^^-Xi>- ^ V 

^S^>A*S* <1JV Oil i_Jj.V^ Y J*^ (3^^^ Oj-^ -A— w Oyy^ 

^ 1^ ~)*^ *Z Z ^ ^ 

Cxx'^ ^ ' tlZ^ (J : :* * * ^5^ IjxX^ 

^1 Ut-* Y^j <3-2j-^ <3^j-xx>- )y X? ‘OXjl ojI (3-^j-> ij'^Z'Z o^-Xfr^ 
ijVij^ o.*» ^ J\^-ua^ (a^'^ Z^ Z^ 

(iU-J OjI ^ O^ 

OjI jl^^ Jl^JJj^ Jy \Sj'^^ ^'l-sl jjl^ tJt^Z Ol/^' 

Ob C^J *yS 4i\s\ 

^ ji'^ Cj^^ '^Z ^ <3i} y* ^ ^#.*5^ 

C.1 Jl;-XX^ jX "Vi^ >3^^^ cjj^ yv^i 

OjSjl ^c.'-’ ‘^' ^■>^- 3i~^ L?^ Crr^ -V- J;'^. 3i~>X 

3^^ C- t--’-^' C/'^^ “S^ ''''/^^ irr'f u“^X- t_uJU ^ 

o._l b-2 6- ‘^^■/. ^ ui-^ olJ^ o-i 

<i^ S;S' 

aUS’U eU (^/’U o'j -Oj, ^ YjU oL^ Jr^./. 

t/W- ^W— iSl> <'^_ jU df ^__ jL: jlj; Y jU u'd 

uXfx;l <hri- <iU i^.-ui" 0.1 -0^1 jS^y^\i jj 0.1 YoLS"^ 

o\i,j '(Ji^^, ^"b J\S'. ._ii^_ jij 

J!j^ jyX Jw <1^^_ <j (^ r^ 'f'Z i' o'J^’ oUj jb 
Oi-^ 'ft.’j' *>^X- -0^1 ;jSC,1j dU yVj. <.b,l 

'->'-V t'^ 6- >>:^ “^j-'V O.J cr^' 

•^/T/X. O^-r^S !jLr Y^>_51* JjS eU j::^j 4lY;L-y_ dU ^ly 

bU 0.1 ^di»b ._iL- J5 -UiTU^- dU y lT Y<Jjl^ 

s C V ^ ^ ‘-^ '--l' xV^/r*! 'f r^. ^jjl jLi 

db ob./ d-bU O^ ^,jS Y^U .OiJL bU ^ jS'ji 4j Yl^ 
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b' // vl 

X^- 

^0■0^b 

O ^ - - ^0->tA 

r\j Ob 

b>- 

> c\ii 

d’ ' db 

7- 1 
'w 


d5L^ 

♦*x-V^ J 

Y ^-a.**-’ d ej ejS 

>. J y 

- // 



1^ Cy-^l 

Oa^l/ 


5-*'/ ')- 

.r d.iT 


CjI Jjk) l^^l^c^ 

l^^l::^ C-j I* C-j 1 

I f^]j,_\ c\i.\ j.^ j^ , 

r ^ ^ ■,.»s-jljuc _u_w jl ^ 


^ ;•*!/ 'j-'j ^AiS y Oil Ijw Jlaj j_Wj 

byti oi^vS” LCiu— <'i oj_ 1 bj* b'y /J^. '/a dV— 0 *““' 


d^-J j 45^*.^ 


ib,. -J.V. di. diCiJv Vd-CL r 


<'A^ jj\^ ^ 

d"^ c 
• V ^->- 1 - r * 1 ^ 


H ’ w J «^— » I J- 

^ 1 ^ ^ 


i j -: , "‘^ -~r^ '^ ^■■*^/. ^ ^ )y VicX^ 

— - -d— jN.£l ijrr’' 

' J->^l ^1; '-^j-' -'-j— j^<£' a'j 1 jl, .3 (V__u5' 


»-•'// dl.2 (■►-« ^ j ci>U I.U T c,--- i.l.kT sdC L- V-C. 

(^jjUds ^ f. y>:\ di-2 d'-^ 

v.r^ Lj— oj— j.j^ dJ J^l dU ^-asdi (J-‘_^ j'-i d'^’ d^“^ ~ 
/djl AX^\J dl4 — ? >o5d^ ' d_;-^5^ d^-^ dd*' b^ ul ^ 

if f -'^ d"'^/. ^ (J~^'^ d-J 1 

** ^ ^bS* AJbl db ^\ dJld ^ij ij^ -d3 a_d t- -3 

' ;- i ‘^.T^y 5 ^ ^i-9-C 1 ^r^y 9 1 > cJ a ’ ^5' L-a 

^.-JUd ^ wji-^ 0^*' Oo S ^r'U _L-j^ 

■ -^-~' T _V— » o_X— ' C** 1 '^77^^ U-*«^3 IV—’ ^^^''A:*\ 

O^-*-* Oa^ j! „U5 jy ‘^‘kj clla ^ ,La 

0^-5 ^Ojy^ T'.'^y Oy— ' J.*s>~\ J ■ VdCl id\-^^A2l 

^ 'ir^y 3^ J* i.i4a oj 1 ^,---.v°. 

'"^ ''^ ’ )y "^3^ '^^l.a C-’^-'-' jy jS" 

“\r- 3^^ jyr^ 

jy^2 ^1 _w5^ isS' yi^ O-a j>- '^* ^y -'■^-^ A-ULa ^>- ^ ^ 

-U ^'ijo »iXa c** ) Tr^) -Uja-1 -f-K o^ 

O 1 “■’ 1 V ^ d ^ 4—’ " f» <X.^ «y L— ^V3 l_ 5 J « Ji Oj ^ ' «y ,-5^ aJ 1 J 1 •• , - ^ 

'-' y - J~ J v> _ Jj yj^ y.y '-^y ^ ' J XT <JT^ X 

_ii ,> wla cj o9\->- V ' 4» J ijl^ <] l>sj ^ 

^ • > - C---- v^...y. _ ~ > . ^ »> ••.y.y'. 

b-4a 2.'^y^“y’^ yy*^ ^y“ ^ Oj i O^XJ o,a^ 

1 Oy— ' 'F^' \j d-r' ' ObCl L^l bVa 'LJ ,) ) Al a j ! .a 

Y 1 d-J V- — ' 1 "F" V _'j— ' ftN^l A,ljJ ^^a * 9 Vf C-d ! ‘ ^iV— Y ■F' V 

^-(L* O^^U Y^pjUy^ Oil 


i24a al ^y“ ^ 

I -F- 1^ ^'^i— ' cXi 



0^-2 'f if ^ if^f^ 

jji^^ o2\s- jJit *^/-*' 0 ^" 

_u.i^ c0/j^jf ^ o** 1 o^ f y ) o^— lii^i-J 

Luii 1 ^ /t^i.:;u i)\>- S^ p tii** ^ ' S\ ,Uc_jr J" >v; l ^ 

i^'l^ f O-^^ O^—' (^3 3;^i-iaJi^ JjUa^-w 0» ^ 

Vl5^« ^ ojVc 5^^ l-u^^ tt5*^U ^ j^y^ c^ 

c-j ^ j r^ o^- f 0*1 j^yr ^l-j ^ix>- 

‘'T’si^W- 6^'; i^o« aIjl*X-«j 

^^ 1^1 »..^3-Lo O^ iJ^~H-^ 

oU»L- tjdC liU NTTl ‘t— |»L-j <*U il ^U. j_yJl ^ <'_i«_ lil. 

^Sju l_\JLiC 1 JJi' 1 O y liCt jjS j*^ jt ^Lx^£i j) ^ i-i-£ 

iiiCii* *^5* Ol^^3_Ub 

Oj 1 _x^ (jUaL*- ^_uiC> 0 ^^^/?* ‘xJyV jy l^juj 

\S^ ^ y.^ ( 3 t^^ O-Xx^ ^y (.xxiji ^iS'jU 

T-^ *^ 3 * til* l»xi.l^ Y|*l— ^ L 

*xlx^ly^ (jy (j\, Ul i** i_xJC 0^1 ( 3 :^^. 3 'iXix*- 

3*^7^'-^ (jlkl— ^(*^/ '•*>* tli'y/J '^pS o'-x y l^ j-xS" 

<lj til. y CjI IjJC Aj-i* — • J.^1 tjljt^i JUj*. 7-1_j |.U^^ o I 

0^1 tir*^ t— 5 )^^ ^ l^^ tj'y ^-Xiu 

X-XiiC Yi-X^l C-S" jlj 3^* Oj\jS' O.J 1 ^_Xx5C> AIa_XX5 til* 3^ "■■•*1 jt ^ 3’_;^-X — 
3U=il-' til* jJ'-x-i u'-Xfi- oy j~^ ^j}\ Oj— 

tjS/^'/- r^. 3 ^ ui-^ y^S^p o'y/i" 'j''X 3 — ^’--^./X— ly_ 3jlx' ' 

ij\y pjii_ Al^^ til* A^ *^i j*l;^j^ o^) y liCc^j 3 ly^^-X“ ^ 3 x 5 Jy 

tji^T^ t_iLj c-i Lui 1 tiS'jli jXxj jli* o< 1 y\Si}.p 

\Sy — ’' Al;:^i* til* ^iljLjl t_jlyi il^ 3’'--^ 3-3^ r'; 

iS)ypi ^ tj^-^l; aJi UIj ji l;l JU 31 o^/" JU^" o-J 3 ^^!Lv3: 

^t^l til* 3 j5-1 3 'J^ji. Yj-j ^3 ii-3 ^li A ijtl 

•^' Obt jjw« j. 1 ;^ Y^V ^;a_ I 3 J Ai^Lu* 

*Ui3^1 

3'-j ti~^ tjxxr*' ^ X^} b** 3l3^.bxi jbS”^ ,p til. 

L^'' r-". ^; 3 ' ‘^j~‘ 'oxjI tiSlaU 3 b 'jcXS" t3 jU a‘';jI*jx* 

til* XYtA A^ 3^L" .viT 3-U til* o'Afri. C— "5^ oiiU* 

-3 3-^3' iS-U^. ^jb-T a!_^_V^.. 3^5 ^jiJl v; _t^ j__ 3Cii 
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•aN^ ^ iij 1 J ^ ^XjlS* ^ ^ y ^ ^ * ‘'■^^ 

^\ O^o-ai* V^ SJ>S jjb jUal^ 1 

C^.y'-' ^■y-*' -V" 

0.*0 <-'l^^' OJLMa^ Oy— 

jLo l^eiljL—S^ AAS^JU ^aJLl) 1 aX» i«ii« lJ ^ y<*~^S )y‘ 

i^l^lj j e^i) a]j! 1 

ij\y jij^^ y^j ij^--^ ‘-^y^y'T^ O^^-S* 

O-^-^ ' yj C^ ‘UJ— y_j JU- 

y ^ tdS* y>- 1^ -Uj^s.-* ^ — '_ 'f 31 -U->-l ^1^' 1_,'J^1 

(^>Lft oj i ^Xii 4lj;.\i) _x«^i x,^ ) lJ^-^ 31 ^^3”^ '"-^ 

(.dL* <^1 -' ^ ^ - ' - ^ *■ .s 31 3^ 

c-Xtly ^ ^ >r*l ^33^ o^;— ' 3i.^'-^ tI-VI) idS'jU o^— ’ 

’^^U*.4-S* cX£l^_ c-i_l ^Vcl <'1 jU ^ o^sL'^* ct-CU >V^ 

' 

X 4 ^ 1 ^ <Vj «\,A« ^3'^-/. l/1 

^p 63^. “^"b 0 ^ 'Lj tiU o^' 3^. ^// J3--I 

1 -VS" 2 ^ ^1 *0 V >^4 ^ V^ 1 ^ ^ ^ * 

viU 0^1 j 5^ ^ ^/^ij _Ljf 'OyV <^lb sl^ 1 y^ L/^^“^yl y-y 

Y3^UU JJCw Jb <1\\J 03^'-^'^ jb 31 

« idb oj 1 Aj b V ^ 33 ^ ix*^ y. y 3^ '^^ 3 ^ 3 ^'^ *^ 3 ^ y ^ x '“~ 

Cf c_r^ 3’. ,^'bj ojJ buU 3>. -^'"r*'/. ^ ‘0 --mU^ 

Oj ! ^ lj;i^ Jb 3;3^^ ^ Cf y_; bl -^3 ^b b 

!^l^ 03^1^^ J;3^ Oj_l ‘^’33-^3'/. ^ ‘^ 3 '^ "^ 3 ^ 

-OJV ^ 0 ^ 5 ^ 33 “' 3 ^* 3^^^ 313 b^ 3 / 01 y’^' 

jb ^ J.U O;- b>^ p33^ 

y ^ — y * y • 

jlj 51 ; X •^'^:^/. '^‘‘ c'"-/'^' U--^- °“^-^ 

jU r^tj Ijj. jU-3-'“ s5/^ y'^- ^ 

L'^^l eS'jL* jX <'i»:^jj ‘^■* '^. * “Jr"/’^- 1/ ^’'/. 

LoC Lvii; I kiS'jli jX—sij y_ 3 i_5-''-» ^’-*^3'--'“^ — Lu\j 

^1 aUjJ cU ly 1 'j'--^ %y '^3 '"?“ ^’'3/-'^. >^3 

r^_ ^ j}\ ji_' j^^'.C- Uji rLuCS" X oiii=.= ^-U' ^ 3^^ 
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\ j\^ y^ 


0 ^' si’ 


o> 1 ‘slljl tSS^-jS ij I— „S? 


'-> r^'/ 


(J^ ^ ^ ^ 1 ‘wLjli ^ 

<Sf^f. li-^■ Oj»"l t3-*~4^/. *^’ ^‘y '^-’ (*■'’"" 

0^1 iSj^f ^ ^ 

•uJsVj ^l_j 1^1 -ds-lSj jy 1^>L. iiU 01 _jLj I i-ily, jLj ‘uJjli r;l; 
O^- 'i^ T C-* 1 T' 0^1 

C-j 1 ^V-« J 3 *^1’ ^ ciU c J t^i <Sj^ 

* — *’ oW * -3 ij**^ ^ u* ^ y LT^ y ry^ 

*sj)j\^ ca 1 til4 jJ\-A ^ j* *iir Ca* 1 T « 

<Lju5<aa iii* jV-i^ j# ^ ^ 

^*^'u j»L> 

J>_ ‘«—U IjLll* -Ojl ^>'^- y-.i^ 

»«_-U «_)5— -5 ol— Sij (3->sj» CaI tjjIjA— “0^1 til« ^ '^,y£ ^U 

•jU IjiU o'j CaI <U^U liU i^Js^T ly- 

idU caI <1^1 OJs> ca) Jl>- jJljj dU o^ yy 

■iJ/S jy 1^ <JX> c-1 1^ Cr^-^ O-tf ^ ^ J^jj r\j 
jj5 o<_l 'f'-*— '/ j'-^ ^L_ jjlj'— ‘S’iJij kil. 

^'j <)^'U liU ol '(^jy:\j> ^^il-d— -yU* 

^'U oJ_ ‘^_5^jj ^1; <_r::^ j>, Jy liU ol ‘ 

i_,\j:jl ^ji -U^jU- eU c-1 l^U yjT 6/^J “OjJV 1^>U <'j>jU cil. 

"j si;^ 0^^^ <ujjir ojs oij liu o._i ij;.ijj> ^,. r.. 

OijS (Jbj Y^l; <U*L-j^ (il. IjiU aSjlT L-.5" Jj 1 

(^-^' aij -Ujia j^t'l s::^_t,_ o'y /J* J-^l^ l ^.-,-.- . | O) 1 

o’/ ’j^. i)j' O’J Ol-V^^ -^, (/::i ^ 5 ^ o^.j^ *ipL. 

a~f y. if '^yy 


}y y/ ilyy -C L" 0^.;'^- C- I IjtL 


'A « X cX y~ 


j/ly ^^y jlj jjO ^y<3 -^/y viU Ool LS;U y jS" ^ 

a-f y. o’:s J/ly •;jli Uf o’/ ^"U Yljc-U ■S'i.l vdU ylit- 

r-!j o^ y<il ‘Vb.L-yJ' c-1 JU jJbj jlo^o \S^\ JL' ^-u 
y-yji jiS JCa^ •>;>^ o«j 6 I,*-X Ob ^Xl ,Ujr a] oi 

<0*X r. Oyl y^. jX. ^Xbi. Ijy. 

T* o’-^ o’ — ' 'O- ‘S'X .V 


o 


Ojli’ ^>*jy- Ob y_^y IjiU 


yQt <!.| -ol;;:^^ jji 


?* Jyj obj l.uU .bT ^.a.'l 


y.j 
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(.^« 0^“ y ) ^ p j-i-*- .-! d« 

Lii,! o_V^' y jl aXiu {„J^ ^ ^ J ^ 

p ^ L«i yT 4V.-j\xy2 tj^' ij^- 

■ J;U-^ O-'^ 

oj V5o«J 1 L.^ ij-' L.,' 1 

^'1^5^ Ki^Jiu.\^ ^_5_VJ-* ijp p^Xit ctU (jljLol k ^L.j 

_W?t>* ^*-j 1 _uiCj 1 Ji.^ ^l5** J 1.? ^ _Lj*- 

^ ^ _v^^* l_viX^ oj L ^ ^ ^ 

V^^t-L* Oy-*> y 2 Oi»^^ j] 5"*^ o \_y^ .J"^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

J5jj cr^ ^ r*^ \S p^ j^Cci oj ^ v_j^ *Jl jjw* Y l„u\S^ 

OX« ^ ^ L-*< _)i Oj 1 4^ -!-*> O^ ^ T^P ) ^ 

^^'^■*'*** iP * ^ ^ ^JiS 1 p 

cil* * JlS" t ^ ^\5'U _v ^_\iv ;j\j^l JiPS" U 4luX2l^j 

l-Ui) 1 K^ j\J O^ lju£ ^jUa^-^ l.Ui) 1 ^iS'jli O'p pJ^‘ 

A\jppuAji (.^1« o^-** iju^^ j.li o^*— ' 4-jj 1 

1 1 I 0*J ^ ^ J^-->' itS ^ I 3 ^,X-LZ>tA ^ l>* 

c-ttL-* ^ ^ ojlt (wjLxj l^p' (3*^"* ''■*'>^ 

o* 1 1 w^iSCj 1 .Xi^ K^S^ 2 ^ 1 ^ j ^ ^ ^ ^ '■'^ 4 ! ^ 1 ^\Sjji >~ 2 4 ] V ^ ^ 

tJ^y3?J" *3^ '-'^P liP^ / Y 4Jljl 

^ 1^ idS^A..^' ^^^_Vflj 1 ^ _X<— 1 oSoil I J 

^ o^lS" 1 ^ ^ 

^JliaL-^ l^XiiC 1 o-j 1 ^ Mi* cjl ^ ^ tlr*^ 1-Xx 

TlJuiil (dS'jlS 0 ^ IJ-Lj- ^^^X-uicA Jts^j 4'**«U- 

• ^ Oj I vdiCiJ 1^ 1.2^ vj^^ ^_ii» 4Lijo ^dA,« 

<.^ia)) 

tjS jli oX^ 1 j yjt (j3' pj^ 4 ] •) l^_iiit* y j \S^^ p yy^ y 

4]bl rP; 1-Xjj^ tiS'^U o^— ^5— 3-i Pr^ lj3!S^ 

P^ppj ^ OP^ y (_/**^^-^ O^-^ (*i ^ 

to^ oi" '^j~‘ J-'y-*-^ vcV; jl •'j>./. o^ j»>_j o<l u^ ^ 

• O ^ _5 ^ 1 jy *Zjj^ 0>* 1 ^ (*^ p 3* ^ ^ “ 
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^b‘ JbCt^U ^S\ Y ^.^b* ^^"?b*-ij.^ ^ 1.0 

b ^1 Oj 1 C.^"^ 

ir"^ *>5^ '^^V 4'5C b ^ o^i*J 

A.b]V ji Oia j^ ^5 Oj ^ '“^ y ^ 

^ ti^ o^-^ o^y lA* ij^— Y b-M*jt^ ^isb-j ^**5*"^.^^^ 

tt5l*-x5^ ji (.^ c*j 1 ^ t3-^^^-4^ ^ ^ jSki* 4 ] Lji) ^ oj 1 

^b (J3_LL* Kysbi-wS" Y b*-*-'y ^Xa) / T'^ 

kZjj^ 4 ]^! ^ 4 ]^^ iib l^^bLi-«*5* ttb ^ ^ jjS" 

^*j.» 4)^1 4i_ui b*j^3 ^ba ^^ >*...^^ j ^ t5 

-WS* *»iba ^ li j j~». < b)^-^ j*^ /* 'b J Y J j9k* 

^5Caj 415^^^ (.ib ^ C^- f ^ C.*» i Sj— /L* i^O^b J 4!^^b^ 

^Jki (,J**t^^J b)^y ^ ^ ^ O j-*** ^ 

4]bwj^ ciU Yt^r"^^ ^ ^ 0;>t*-^ O j— ' ^ ObS^ ^ 

41a_>A^j 0^-5 b?^ 4Xi— *db- C^b Oj 

s^sjS' 4i^_b (j^ *yl^ Oj— ' iib bfj-x*^ s^la^ 

tj bj^ O'fj-'J Oj— - b)^^ b)^-^ 1 

b)^^ 4L;lS*^l^^i (.ib ^ -b5^ 4b i 4*-j>- i r: .f dsIJ^ 

W* bj'^^--' 4ibl^ <jb ol ^ Yb)^ yS^ '''^-^*^ Cjj^ 

( 3 ^^ 

4bjJJ C>1 j31j 5^ »^b» Obb .3 ^V C*-^ Y^t^ b^ C*a^ l5^ 

crW. y^ «;>- oy a*^b^ O'y ^ x^ 

iy.'^ ^ yb- b'l-^ cr*iy^^ 

(-'^■^ U’^yy/^ ^ x'y^ b Jy 

-^'y O.J ojy^ jyjsl o]j\y^ 

bjU=»b- yr^_ yCb slJ^ Vbsb Jl^._u^ ^y ^ o'y^ 

0>^ y^; ';y^r*' ti^ o'-bU \ obi 

yCb eb ^y__ur oi>a-- o-^^ jy Vy ^-' 

eb \»yf j^i cr^.^'i-^ o^ 4iAJb jy 

J^i iib OY^;^ J5C-. ^rXjfc_uf b)o 4^_y^r J*-^ Jj^ 4b 
db 0^1 o]y^ ^S^xi oy ^y ^ d cr*"y 

odi bjb br^di jx_ 4UaJ ^>_;b6 b-'^Jd biy^' 

by^r- V ^y ^;y bjlj b'y^r^ 'f^;y ^z- 

^S\a l^yU^ bJ>^^/ Yb-^ b)'-2 Yo^^ ob y^b Y^;jl 4'ib Jij Oil 
•Ob! b.*^''^ by Y^ )3 o!^ Ydy^ ol^./ r:/^ 
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^ oa^Caj j3^ <)y_ (Ir^ ^ 

il'-^;^ Vt-^ j'- 5 ^- 

oil'* *■< j\-o iiii* jjUa^-*’ L/i ^ y ) 

Ca.^ o-fl- w 0^1 tt>- 

^,jL' U Xo-S^^ ^\-ij ^^...^tjL***^ ^ j»L4.^» ^ 

^^ClS" |_yi^ -O^ 

O.LCJI c.A< ij'-^ 

o_f-' o";;^*^ S:^' ‘''■‘i-^/ '^-' c-AT yi.LL* 'jj« jlyy.ii 

_il 5 ' L:^ (j«i ^tS*^ ctU ^,j_X 4 » 5 ** ®/r^ 0^7* ^ 

ji vjlj ^<^iUJ ‘jIb o T- ^)! / u/"/’ j' <!j)V bj« jly 

^jy " 0^)^"^ “^'W* ^ '^* jj’L*.- 

a) ij «5 ljj» bU f '^ f_ j'b"' '-by 

i>.;W y^ <^y.^- ■'■'y''^' 6t^y^~^ 'j^y i^s' J-rr*' '->'- 

jj_V_;. jj! jj;j ^'-' '■2« j'y/A cr^.-*^' 

bU 0.1 j.'^y «j— br>L. ^1; J^l jjsjl jbv4.i> bS’M. 

siS'M.* bb^.4.- V^b J-- ^ Sjb wjb. Oy^ ^ 

0-^7^ JkiS” Oj! <!\.~^*l^j y!V kiS^ibS' l^ ^1 (Jrr:^^ 

^ oA 5 i^ ®-^ klr^*^ bub 

jUi-U-S” obi 0-1 ( 34^5 Tlyji” l^bil ^ jb ^t^l oyl. Ji. 'f^S^ 

^V (_r-cbj jiy ijyji ';jsb*“^ yry^ 'Jy ‘'■'/-'^'y. '^y bT^b ^i^ bU 
^buuTl o''^^ kjiy ob Vl^i^ y."^'/ b^' kji^;^ yV'^ 

J-j ^ Ojbl ob-fr-. 3^^ <bj— . 0-1 VlyJy. oyoa:l7«J jb-^^ 3 ^~' 

^-.j-^'ij-c ^« 5 b»j 3*^ 3I 4Jlb-7_- bU l^y b ^. - S' ^1 ‘t)*i»— o-l ;'j^y 
^jl j 5 b; jS'Ul^ 3 ju« O7- 0-1 l;y!br- bu oV/j > li' “''uisl^ cl. 

ji Oli” o._l 3>^"/ i^'y. c^'^' r^'' '^-' 

i_Jl_^ jb; jJbj (jlJ4b VljCi. i^b b 5 ^ 7.7 jly ir^r^ 3 -b» 

JiS" oij. 0X.I lyL/ VliCi. i3_,i AliJb cy (_--bb bly bU ol;b;l 

XU— ^Siy; <'.;».■ bb l^yUj-i" ^1 (_yb-- Jty' 3?^ °'y '‘-^ bb 
oj 0-1 jc / Uw-y, J7J1 0-1 cly y jy/ 

0..1 ^}] j-<i- ^i'UV 3^1 oV/s > b-1 0-iily juX* 

iy^Xj Oy.J 0.1 ;l.r y 017^-/ /bc. Oly J—M bb 3yli^i 

^jXic i_.i^ cb 0-1 ji^^Xi ^jXicT 'I'b— y ®'y. y 5^' r*''' '-'bX 

^yr biy ^Xcco 3_o» --. Jb-/-* u-.i iiyyj j-jV j'/y 

cTj^ 3_1 ^;'X-. b'bX C-l b’lj-^ /b- o.ir i.u. jly <b_ 
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^ iS yO -S^ 

^V? , ^ ^,,5*** ^ ^l---*j S ^ _JLLm) ^s-!^ i3 ^1 „V.. ^ **» * oj 1 J X ^-‘*'^»J ^ Vi «j 

V L*---*’ o^ Ij 6 -ilCU (3^ ‘ ^ *** ^ y o** ^ 

1 y ‘0Liu->-j c-j 1 1 

*^/'“' ^ vj^-^ >y O^ 

iwJ I fly Ojl-'S^ tj^ U‘ ^V -W^ o^l.j I 3)^^ f \-*-^y jL^lj C.^ 

fLv.ol d5^iU (jl-i J— 5^1 'juS^S^ 


fly Ojy— ' Olijl Ol*^ 1 -UjL) 1 K^S" jl? 

'^I'-^^ly ij^ 1-5^ oly ‘■^ (Iri-^^^ Sr^*^ <iljl*j 3^* y f 

3^^ »^V ^1^ ''i^l C^j>- ^ /* (3^^^ ^ Oy— 

''!-’ 3^^ O^f^ 3^ f y \-*-j 3*^^ ^ /* - 

•^1 y l^j Oj 1j Oj 1 e^ ciLft Oj 1 (3^*5 l^-vS" l^\jjl 3^^“'^ f 


1-^ O^y U-i^ <^y*j 3*^ <3C*j' jl 3y > 3I- 3^^ i-^Cj 

tiU 0^1.^ \j 3y 1^^ 3^y 3^;^^ 

4Va*->l/ ol'i <33^^ 4l***A-**( **^ 5 ^ 3^*"^ 3^--'*3C-w o>^.>- 3^ 3* / ^ 


”— — w^ w^— y -™«w>— w*-^'^**’ '— ' ^_Jl-•3Cta—^ 

<Jljl 31-^^ 0^5 ^ju-Ufc 3,j \^l 3^- 

3*“*^ (*^/t^- 3^^ y\— 


— -/ 3^^1 OjI f|*^^ 3^y^ 


S^, 4J1 


y ^31 ol-^'^-**' 31*^1 ^ Z *.«*o 4j\^^>- 
*Lir4^^ c/^ iSM 


3^^^ 3^“'*^^ k 3^* 

'/**' 3^ 

'. ^ 3*^ ^ yy- ^ f ^y***5** y 

‘^^— ' 3^1.^ 31^^;^ 




y ij' J^r*' -''>^/ r'Al /r^ ^ <Uj*--y cl. 

'fs:r^ s/” / t'^’ '^.* Jl/" '-U'-» 

'=^' c’'^' L^ '-^ '^r^ y- ij' cU 

r.j j'r/y. “'Jj' <1^ ^;^.U- „^j Jjjj jjjjj^ 

o^J i>.-ci' tr'jj^ 1^1 ■^J^y CU <Ujl_ 

jty-^ji ly.^ J,_/ *il 5 !>u CU s1«/j^ 1 oic <J^_V^. 

iciU U/. b^ eU ^11 oWj ^V cU 

5i; J^r*^ O-^ '^J '-^iU c^jS ^b <cC- Y =J— o^ v 

CLb j'r eu ^ ^1 o-j b^ oiS' o^ <bi, o/- 

,^3^ <)bl Ijj. jly^ji Cl. o^ jiT jb:- bw 

O-C* ^1 ilr^;'-^ bl' l^ff. y^ <jr'^f c.*.' jV- 

o'r ^V'/ ;Sj^ o^ bU^<3 ::_r 

‘^J C-J>^ o-v^ 0*5" ^\ bc..U^i 
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5r- 


Cri^. ‘-'''- 


'f ^S_^La tJ^ '’^ ^JU^— ^^*-la 5 ^ (diCo o\j 1 w , «*l 0 


^ 1 (^►**^ ^ 

y e] «\iti 4.,fcj J «j ^__- 


oj V--- y i_ ' 1 « *L.o *? oj l-w ^ 1 S^ e!S^ 1 *^_«J J a." 

r(^> j j j j j ^ 


c^- 


ol 1^1. 




kS ^ 

y i' ‘^lj ^ -» O'* oa,^V 3 y o^y*-*^^ 1-3^ ^ ^ 

jl^L^ ^\y (J-*j ^ T’’^ ) Lijj' f 5 ^' 

(J oJo i^Va— j 1 ^ t_J-)'-^ 1„U.'> ^ °y:^ 

O ^"^ -5 '-''^* 

t 


i^v*^5* t— 'jj— -> o^ 


Y 1 ^ .2 Lo a^ 1 y lA.iS' 


(jb- 1 ^ ijlj a^ly (jLi^ 5 * (j^- j*^ ' 


Y 'w-?l jV*j' ly ^ o 5 * caU* ^ i y _v^ 

yo ly o^L Y^y o^-^ ^^ly Y^JJ\— *> oa!v*« <'L. 

^rv 0./1 ly Yj^Li O;^ Y1 .Ua.' YLU.'I YJU ^ f 

jjl^ (^1 ^ 1-5 O'/^ o'* c-*"!. ^ 

YU-L^ IjuUb 1 jV; Ot-*sy 




» b'-^' 

1 0 - 
0 . 

\X>J1 <w0-b? 

o^i" j'-^O- 



0.>«-wai (jb 

: ijl^ -^-O* ' 

^ J y 

1 i y* 0 ' y y i, 

-U*' 

Jk5 yib- ^ 

<!bl O', 

(J ^ b y>.»J Ol.* 

Oil 

jljo-^ bb 

“5^'^ ‘l5^' I’' 

^ ^^liiJl 'o ^ . 
(.S’ - >• 

,U->B,. 


o^ 0_1 oV^ <^r^. U^' <'-ayi^ ^ C-i' /-.- 

^^'U- ^1 ^b o 5 L:- 0-1 ljuU oo.^ jU-yy <'oy 

<OY^r^>b-y ou ^yCio ob ^ ^viT <'-y^ o^j 

by. uly/-J^. 4 ;ylj oVr^_ Jy ^1 o'^ o-' J^r* l;Vu;b 


j 1 *' Y y ^1 "*-* I 1"^ 


J bf 


^1 o^ o/" '-r u'" jA oW/-* -^' 

- 0-1 Oj^ “y*-^ '■=>* ^''r'/-^- 


Oj lX?Jl ol^ 

Oil y_^ <lliub Oj3 'juU C^S ^bUcl bl* 0';'^' ^'/ r'"' 

Oi_l yU jb ;^V ji “^'l.' ‘^V./^'j '^'"H v-U 

Abii LJ)j f\^ f_ J''^ y'- o'j rV r'-'i-^- ^ °’'-' ‘“’^' 

■“jj! I^J 4 ’i-. 6 r ^ J*‘?.'^/ r'*'^" ^O' 'f C-^.'A o', o^-*. 

O OjJ o/ |«;^' k>--0 of 5:^ oU- <)jj Ij^ i;'. J;. (_-'l. OU 
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o.lCJl 






sj^ 0^-*^ j**^ )juIa 

Oj 1 OJ> ^ 5^ % f tjlj Oj 1 y ) ^_XL« 

\3.jt^ y ^ )y^ y ^ ^ (j^i* 1 

^\^*- ^.2^ ‘Cjlxl^ (jl.2 ^ \ ^S" ji O^-*-' y ) ^ 

aII^jJL* i— >1^^ til* T *ll^l>- (j)^ 

'OIjL*^^ til* y ^ A1*j Ij l||)l^\jo 1 ^Lj til* o> 1 

*o^ ijl^ C*;»t*^ x_^y^ Oj— ' ,^1 ^ y tiU Ij^ 

o\y y XA^y^ tjly j5j» O til* OV^ Ju-«» O^— ' 

(2ri.^ tlr^ V^-Ji-*-*-'^ y ^ 

(3-^^ ^j\y o^— ' »iXj<-J (jly ^_lw (Ir^^^/* O-^^ 

O^y. ui^ y.; r*^. ^„V» iJCjL) 1 fcjlj 

o^ )_uA^ fl » 5 * l_u.s*S* -xji^* ^ (_f*** ^iCfil 

o-U*» C-^1 Ij^lA^ ol^. oL>-j^ 44,tu.*Lw ji^ ^Jli— * 

t V^-*— » O'ft*-^ -XlS* ®.U-# Y 

0>U«-« O-^ /*J^ (1^-^ 'Jlil» j';^ Oil ^j^Ja, 

YcjU— 0-1 5^1^ -VlS" 'j'/:^/ o^^l- ij^.5l 1>^ 

^ j^ly o'-2 0^^'-*^ ottJ— l^:i;l ijVi_ cj:i j^CjUeO. (Jjo» 
0-1 31^ ^y~a&A Ab.! l_u.ij» 6'jjS^ l_,L:; 1 




0*dl j ^Xj 


^Nj 


^ ^ .*• 
ti^ e^ ^*X,>- 


0-1 jSolj: (jjjjK ol^ o_fi- ^^1-2 I-aJl* ^:i,r 

dTj^ 1^1 O^ j50ly Y-i-l ^4l;ji~S’ jSC'l^ jjl^ ^lC- 

(-V <!-:» 5^1^ o- Ut-j ^l- o'_^ j-C;ly irf if ^ 

ly ^Ij \y^ tiU 4ljjl (_u^ ‘‘'^ y^ ‘'*^y sju- O) — “ 

jSC;ly oVl/ v5•2^- ^ Y^l ^i^^Yoil jL- ^li_ ^-1 

6'j*— (Vl o'2 (J'-2J” ft’ j^ly j_jrit;b 


Iji'j* 


/•= 


l^U < 

' cy^yf 

voCl 



Ooi^ j-* (5-1^ 

4Xi5*" V 

j. 

o^\^ ;JjX^ <ill 



A'ji, ju/j oi__ ^41;^ 

lX*-j aXj ^1 y tiXj U Ij 

o'/ 


o’-' 

f.j 'jf' f-’- (/io (3-o» l_oU o5 o- <SCci— 


^X—jsl^ o' 

4 j>V'/* olj Yj 

•AA^ l^- d»j 



3. /V ol-' V-A ^lC 

yyf 

i^-. O^j/ -^y'- C*^^- 

i-^y 

lij <!y 

1 1 

u Y^l— * o^i—j (J 

jjsji yo 

'y t/y Ji; 
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wb b^ 

o' 

Xu 

y •• 

V al aj , 

>- / w 


'l5o,L 

tlr* ^ ^ *■ 

^’-X ly 

oJ' JU j.. 


r<-! 

»I S_-4 \o*t-*P slr4 

' o V/^’ 

>_•' x-*'4 .iiy o^'X X*. 4 . x"- 

. 0 -^ 

^ ^ r /^ /■* 

-X <; 


’-y 

rh OLX , 


'A. 

1; 

L. > 

oX ^-U 


O' 

J . 

<’r^ 

baa 1 * , aj 

> ^x. '' ^'' 


X-- uX-’ 


‘ 0-'4» jl 

o^>- ol* j» j>- 1 


ilia'*- jly . 

^JCr] aiT ^ 

(0"..X^' iX 

4-X ^ C 

i-J" .US' ^ X/. o>X^' 

J J®. 

5 ^ ^ 0 4'0 a'i 

y > 

\ oT 

/ U > 


<1^ J ^ 0>^' Cj^ ^41* Ijj* ;r I _) •I.'LL^ ^4a^ 

*JJ^_ 0-5' ojIjO* Yi_!l ^«j-yi4^ ijUaL- 445" OSCs^ ij.o* O-X 

iSj^ iji-^ ^'■^/ -'* ilrr?^/ 3;^, t,'*.-'^ 

(_f-ljj^ jlj i3^ ij^^^/. ^^4— yl— ojI o'y 

^X— < 415" 4»Jk* Jy '— 51^, O^ ^4li c-4- 0>!LJ<— < 4.'^o f. 

^jJU *)!>L-' L-^S” f. ^j!V '-^ (ji-^*^ “•/'' '^/~'. ^-> 3 ' ^-*^4 L^’ ' 


a. 


^>1. ^1; 


I4iijl liXjU 


/. ^ 
jlj 


y 


I 

(4^ 


>1 

iXw i^viAj 1 


y. 


«.‘ci) 

J J 




ijjs oyCj- jX_ <iU 6t_p.> jX-< o'4 0';'-5— ' -■/-' 

O^Xji* Oy O^y *4^ ^ ^ 0^4— f 

<li-i>sj ^4l« ojI ' 4^4 ^ <.'13 

fciU f, <ljjVj ([Xl J!.; Jtr*^ 044*' Oj_! '4-4® '40«^ (_r' '"'^' 

O' j-^ ToXji 4! y.^"* _jyl»* o'- J*. 5^ °V. /• '"3^ ijlyy4» 
jX- t<!‘jj1 «* tiU )j^ oj jl (1,X^.4 — -• o'- '1'—^^ J^Jyui* o '.2 v^^Uo; 
jX_ ^Ji''^) O^'^ iA^ XO\<\j o'- ij'-i V^l; (_jj! 

jUaL-> loiX I 44 ;' o5jU jiS cX«*lX oj^ o'y ^'i-4*X y, 

<JL-j (J-y' '-1* t^-“-'4-'' ^ ) 4»j«-* -o— jS-cl 'oOvX iX'jli 4iX j'j 

<ii^j. oy v'y ^;^«' o'j '< x~‘. ^;3' '^'4' '■=« o'ry4i. S;a_ 

4s;i Ti^UJ o^ ^X_b V'jT J ;yU. o'.> «/ °'3’./. '-'y 

jy jb X» o'.i 3;X^ 4>3l jX^’4'.4~4 o' 4 Xoy^; j_-'<-'j4.i^ o^— ■ 

^//. ^ 3 ’^-^ '-^ ilyXi! J:^' <44:4 4_u- <io- s'oV®yj2 

jXJlOi.. ,_ 5 ! »j]X (Xi 4“>®^ •h~‘ 3"^' oy-' o'-^ 

4 I Ij^ o'yy4» S^' j'y4* y.;X Jrry' til* '.>y o'y/-'” 

• 0 '-' O"'^ <,ly4-.i oj' jJ'i X^' ^y 
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K^Xa e) ^ ^^JCj J ^ w^' 

t ^ -K d« ij'''^ f. l5>J" ^ ^ 

^ Jj-ad-* iji- T 0» 1 L-vU 1 jS ^^£.1 

i^-i \ S «^xi Y ^-*--->- “Co yT ^JV>-^,^J ^ 

cj^ <.^Aj\-« ttU _Xd5^ ^pCa] (j^;*-^ "Q^ ) C*J 1 

l*-’'^^ 0-^.;-=' ^'; 0^-= ^-'/' 5^’ “^'V/. '^‘ ^//. ^ '^J O'".;-' 

^^3 e^i \ (Oj 1 ^i — — *0 « ^ ji ij ^ y“^ J 

^ »-' ^ ^j^f. (_*i”''*^ 1^^“/ V l^Uo 1 

4.1^\^ tjX« w_j St^J-^ ^ ^ 0'^'^ 

• le^- ^ -Lo C»<J 1 

<Liai]l 

v^i-* ^ ^ f*W^i 5 fy^ ^ ^ ^ \,iU 

jU eu y p j] o^jU'- o^ jiT oi^ '^f'^/. 

(“^ /:* 0^1 4-^ <-S^ ^Lii— ' o 1 

Cjj-" o*!A— . lS/^ cr^'" '^yi^ ' '^^■*^/ j"i:« 

J_!l <ii. Jj\^ji5’ jJV ^1 Jjj <)/.V_;< Jt-^ iJJ^ jjxb 

S_,lj5' iiC\j (Jj:^ >J}^ y~' Crf'^ Jj ^y\^ysf Lj 

3"^ 6^^- 'fW’ uUa^ 

•Jr^ ^1 <]j]V eU ij\jS dfCVi aJIjL; <l^ 

0«ijl V*-Ij ^jUa'*^ XjS" g --■ ^ . « ... 

jUaU jii" j\ o'^ o^'- '-i:3^, ^^J 

eU d-\aJ ob J-rr-^ '-^'■» J'^' J^ yTl 

C-^1 O^ yjK3) jS O^j-a— * O^-^ ^\*->-^JiJt^ (jUal^ a_j’*:^ 

%J j'y /-% ‘'l' T.j^ *-'\y J'^' J^ X^l o^ .liT ^j, 

ojl»x--! (jlj cjjX^ OljiS" »'j— oj— c^ ij^l ^ ^ ol ^ 

fj?-'/ 0}5 iS^ c-j_l 'jJC •uj ;'>^/ f?^ j^'j*- 

A;iy._ ^1 -i'^<s^ eu (flics' j^jj jJL liL, ^1 <jyv 
^1 ‘^'^*^/, y./' ^ Jtrj' ^ y_jS j,_\j, ^1 yv }i_j5' tsT^u 

by o'y/-^. 6^'- ^ °j'^' 1^' ^'; 'jy uly/Ji 

(_r"'^ v±.CU o'y/Ji. <.'^1 *«l<:s -Oyv ei. oi..T jk5 r>_iS’U^ 

'_u.ij*> Jl;^ o._! (jlyy_vi JiT •0'r^y_ el. o>^' 
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ijS" o^- ^ ^ ^ ^-Vsu -^'i^i 

^ *^^^**' ^ wU^ oj o^*^ O' V ^ ^ ^ * -*' ij-« 

o^ij^ ‘A) ^ } C/- 'f'r ^-'i' O- ^’'- 

ol-i 0^-^^- oj\^^ Loo 

a^^Vc a Q... I _l.i* ol^ Oj— * O^— Lw— I t 

MIa] 1 OjA ^ LxS* O ^ ^ c) ^ ^ — -^j* ^ LxS^ r~ Lj^ O . g,^ 

'^S Oj—* I..-J^ 1 tM _i*C- ^ ^ ^^'“^ ^ W^J^ aj l_— I -ViS" 

^j-w 1 ‘0 -— Oj Oo- LCj •>- j> O-— ^*0'^ V •i-.-U.* 

T^J-Jj ^ o ^Cv>- ^ L ^tO. jl ^ O^- 

Oj ^w*** 0>L« ^ *.iX_o 'O^-JtSj^ o ^ .-“ ^ 1 

C"^ tjr:^^ o'- O't'^-l 

jjf oib 0^' ^ 05^0. ^-*>1; jl jjLj o'- OwjCi; 

r^ (^1 ‘'3'-—’ j) oyO-'l^--' Y I 05 0^».* o'-'^^'- '-5^ ^*-» ' o'0?^>- 

al^— 5^ cia (0*^^^ ^1 ‘Oijl o'-^ ^ 

O'O^-— ' Y ^ W'J L>e^ j^^l.^J-4 03 a—' WJy— ' --^ O — 

'^-.OO-' 05^0 Y OXj U ;?• 0^ L>e-^ A ji) l> 

^lii ^ ^.Aa o ^ 1 ' o' j O^ 0 -— o'— ^^ 0 -j 1 . 2 ^ 

o' J oj I G.^'^ '- 2 ^* o'^ jij^ L»t:^ y ^ ' o5^ >1* Y ^ ' - ^ 

ij Llw O ' -3 ^r* ^>^3 *0 ' ^ I 1 ^Jij CO*^ ✓ ^ ^ a-w Oj 1 ' .2 ^ O ' ^ •- 1 2 1 

0'-3 OA '^ 7 ^ ^ 7 ^ '^a— ' o'-^ ^ 7 "*'. ^ yV -'^ 7 - 0 '*^^ O-^ ' ;'^, 

C*i4l 1 ^' '^'''3' o'- 05^ ^ ‘L_l ^ ^ ,’j' Ot^'^ 

C—^ o’-^ 7^^/ 0> V) o5^ IjOOl O^N — I-/C*4 j^\ 

O^^-A^ O-o ' T^V jJ j^jJLX^OOj oi* ‘O'jl O^— 'a-« ^*7^ CO**^ ^^7^ 1 ^'^' — ' “^^'- 

Oi-V^O< o'- (•' O^^ oVj^_ ^\iS" o'- 

Oj^ i^Ju^OiU o'- y~" ' '->* o't^^--^;. V 

oT* L>- ^^,*,*>*-1 Y'^O— o'^^ ‘Oi^l o'*^ o'^'^^ G''*^ '— ‘'y— ' 
o'-5 O^ 'T’ ^ Y a-'^ ' o'-^ G-^ aia^ 03 e— ' O'- ' 

o'-^- o'a-»— ' y Y aia-jT O^-— ' (0^~*^ '-'^3 0'**^^>^7^. O'- j-^ y'^ /, 

O'^ O'-^ (j^tj^ '!'wU=-^ Oj^ Ja? 05" ^ 

a„u- J^l Gi“^^ O^'^ '^G^''' '*^''‘ ajj U*_ G^^'-''- G'^ 

A 45 o'j G ^ j^ '''G^'^ J'^ “'^ 0^-7^ / sl.'~*G^. 

■^1^_ GP^ A-OXaJ y ^ ^ G"*!^'" G“'"* ^''" 

• w-X^—G" o ' ^ G 
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(jl J-4^ 

Oj i ol^ ^ O-j i 


-Jlj^ jlia^^ ijjJC ^'j 


Y^iVij LOl 




- iii4 


jJ\_« (J— ^ ^ ji^ d!^ ^ ^ ^ (jlia^— ' 'O'oi 

Oi-?^ ol^ jt f l 5 ' ‘^MjLj * 1*,^ 

<^Xa (j^-i \ yr f. ^ j^ ij^-^' *^^'‘**^ ^-■’4f*-^ ^uT " Ji 

jUaL*. (dS"j\J ^li*r <i,^Xi^ C-J ' C-«^ 

C.Xcl J> i>.-^ '(j}^ 

Jrr^^ 

LS^ yl (^.1 ol/j. ^)j J'^r^ j»^ Oj_I '*'■4^'^ — ' 

y\ oljl-sj— (3^^ c-c^U- jVi i_iL_Cjl. o'-2 V (jUU <!jjl4) 

<1313 oi j***.~* Cf- / ^ co-lj- y\ ^ _u_* c^ L>t^ 

I-X4— * O-*^^ T ^ ^l>- C-J 1 l4ijC ^ 

C»^ i_'^'-* ^ y- jl-2 oty u'j ■\— Toly 3^' Oj 1 

O^^V. '^ }-“ olj '— t1»— '_;> £: 4 »» " *“ oIa c.--.C> ^ 3i^A 

^Vy- Oil l_uiC) '^1>~' ^1-il ijl.5 tSjl-'^ lirt./.-^ o^'^ ,". 3I ^ y— o'j jjl^ 

lOiSC b'j— 0^1 TojU- <113* y J^l 31 j 3^^^ ^ j, 

Y<«j^ .viS” 31^1-3^ 3* I—" ®^^-j ijuiC idS'a—/ o- 1 

3^1 l_uiC 31-3 I — a 3 :, 3-^*^ 3I 'I'Tlv 

^\Sy^ ij\^ k_.«j» 35^ ^1 ol_;lj^ 3^ 3'^-^ /. 

IoJC 3b T^l^ ^1:::- 31 J c.yC^. 

-*^ '^1 3'*^^ U« — ' iil jkiS 3-1' L» 3 .-0 . _ ^ , 

31y3 <31 ^1^ ojU 0)1 loOo i^syol -Ob! 31-:1 , . Lo 

.u>^ fjn |.L a lyi ^^i"bVi. oo-, 3UJ-.. ^3 330I 03 y -3 3bo 

*0^-3^ r^/* oLj>- ^ V 




ob ^3 U'l oS’jU 3£j „j jJb'j ^3 bj. olyyji jj^ 

o^ o*^/'-^ O^ial— l-X:^, 3 ‘''>-' 3 *^^ ^b 1 -V.JiJl id 5 " jU 31 j .,0^1 ^1 
cU 3 j 1 o 33 . 3 b IjliCa} jap 3 ^_ ^_,.l 3*^_^llj_c ^jWr bui 

rW- a^.;-!l ^3’ 3^^^ j-’y* r''-^-^ 33^^ 

'^'■^ (3;!' 3^ 3- yb*“- ol-^l »ly. / fHJ ol ,14 y «]»3: 

3 S ).3 31^ jo. ^}=;or t 3 j 1 /. ^ 5^ o-iy Jy ui; 31^ ^ 

• qstJLj J J! 
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Y * r* ^ - OXii/* Y 1 ' ^ •? 1 fJ^ - Oj 1 1^ *>■ •-* «5 *' 

^ ~ w ~ J ~ • J w ^ >> w - 1 -/ >/ -^ • 

_Uj j <!L® (3'4^ C-'N'^ Y ^ C-^' ^ 

J ■^Ia-J\j <.iX* C-J \ Js * U— 5 I aJ-w— <4-?^ '*iAa 

(L^X* Y y Y 1^ ojVc V 5\-j « A\£.u l5^ y O* 1 

jj\-* Y I — ^ Y?7^ O^- -^:r**' 'fo'" 

y \ jb ^ ^ Qfl* 1 O'- -Nj j* ^IX—*' _Xil5^ _.Ui3 ^ 1 a \ ii« ^J ^ ' — - I ^*— ' 

o* \-X>bJ 1 s oVS^ 

^1 *05j 1^ (j^ Oj \ ^r*-**>- tjlia^— I ^y>~ jA 1_u5C ^ j-i^ <]l^! 

dS'jjVs Oj— (jUaV*. O'-Xi-i' jl <!U^^ ^ o\i-'i" 

aLx^I^ _u5^ o-> 1 cdC-j ^ <\o-Y(^(-^^y 

.iLJ ^ j<^ j, Oj 1 ^^-*->- ’T 

jJjJ\j j::^ 0 ^ 1 ^ 05 ^ 1 . 2 ^ (j^- X/^ <^iJl> 

O ^ l-ciC» ^ Y T y“ “^^JO i'ii'* y ^ 

O"**^ ^ O^— ■ ^ySA^ ^„UA-’' 

U^ Jb bb- ^^,i^b Ab^» Y^b jb y_; 

•wU jjljj *31 b-lj Xj 0 **"“^ 's^-^" 5 "^ 

• O'j' j^>* '^ '^ /. (_>-~^ 5*. 


^^^XoJCia ^1 YU.^^ jUa'-. ^jJC ba^.;' 

^CjO ^ 6'-^J ctf-ib bV'^ r>^/*“'' b*-Wi' o?::^ 

Y b— »^-iu b*^* !_\i^ 1 iLi5'jli ^vbl^S' 

' Ja! I j Jk— ' *0 ^-J «5^ 1 _0^ 1 '.^5' J Ij Oj ^ O-i 1 ctXiJ ^ 

b b b a--* O j kiiCi-J ^ V^ J b ^ ^J 1 V _A» ^ ^ ^ b ^ O b 

*vljbi b^ ^ b y b^^*"**^ Y ^b.^" (^'bbb^*£ ^ bb _o>t« ^b'- — 4^ 

b^Ai Ljf ^ ^Jl^l bb s_ a^V 5 <; b b-J b-^ 0?)-X^ O^ Oj_ 1 k±XiJ 

Cjj — - ^j3 'r^'^ — - ij'j '^''j d-^.;^ '^b 

•dlj! idU 'Lo I HiS” aJLi »j!l5” *1-5?^ ' ^U— — L' 

yj ij\y 3 ‘vl^l \ ^ — ' 

'jly ^„Vii '__5^l»' ^ ^ Ajljl_J '_Xa IwXAJ ^ 

dU «Jir 'jj— '>.3 -'^ 3"'^' ^' 3 ^ ' 3 ^^*^' y-r *-3“ 

jU->i jj G 5 " ^ 'dC'- dU dXiJ (Jljj 0^''3'. / ^ ^Ibld 

^L- J .'1 kiU 'iiCi.'i' ^ i '5/.-'-^ 'jJ* jly j.'i A'^Xdl^j kil* T J — » 


. jbl ^'y ■'’“‘rk 
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l-lL* ^JUa'— < 1 JsliC 4 » ^ 1 It_-?1 j3 

^ 0 a.. .ft y Y ^ ^ ■^-^ 5 —' 

o> 1 l_uiC Y ‘^— %j' ^ ^J— jI *-iL« o> 1 ^ ^ I.lJC ^S' 1 f 

^-fl-tt--^ - y ^ ^L»:>- b^ jly ^ Ji Tli ^ ^ )y^ s^a 

^ l^ilSC tjl>- JV r/ '^J 

Ji.,^^ ^il.4 Oj ^ 1 ol* c,»» ! 

(^1 <Ji^Lj ^3^-*— ^ 'f < «i‘ 1 j o ^— ' -> c->ti ^ ij^ Ijfc* 

ijljL j ;dU ^ V Q fl * l5-^ 

• ylS*^ <0^V ^ ^ 0^ ^ ^ y I— • 

<i-i.*— I k— si y ^l-*j jjl-^ -Ui^l ?7l^ OI^.Ij^— • o'-s ciX^ S 

!jc.^!S^ *^5*^13 ^^jj;3ljj tiU oj 1 Ijc^S" c^^li i 5j\i* ^^\ b t-ii* d3vi*'5" ,^1 

fij cl-j 1 l_uiCj 1 jj o*^" ^ oj 1 IjuJCj 4 .L— » i y » oj 1 IjlJCj 

jij»>' (jlj Z^"*^ crfr^ c-tb-i ^ ^ 

1-s^ ^ 

^ ^ JS^.*.>B> b)^^b-* C-J 1 IjcdC* l.A.iXS' i^S" ili w-^ ^ ^ t^S-y y O j^ ‘^Lw-JILl* 

• 1 Y C.^b-.’ 


^.**>-b.3 0^5** 

dU 5^j Cj'^ jjb* 4>t3j|3 ij^'\ J“*' 

b 1 • ^ b 1 Uj ^ ^ ui ^ fS bjUab-i C.J^.A*^ 

tfciX* vjl-^-^ \ Y Y ‘^^— *■ j*'b-'^ ‘cAc 4^1 ^ ^ c*» Ij ^c*>-l^^ <cJ 1 

jiL- 1 ^ Ijj^ ^ jlS’ 

jfu_ ^ib» OjI (J*^^ 'jb ij'-^l 1 

<iX« \y Y bl-^ vjb Y b.'^ wlXiJ bl-- 

br^^‘7*^ 0^^ ol^^— ’ jJl-^ s^b 0^1 'S^ t.5*^ ^ J'^'^ 'KjyL^jiy 

Zyt-^* ijbil^ IjjJC jbi^ ®jb^ ^%5'b-^^ ,1,5 Oj 1 ijly ^ j^ 
^jl^bj idb 0^1 ^ ^ o^bt^l o^b b _\.-/ ‘^Ij ^ . s I ,*^4 \ 

JX— o'- bb )j5^— ' '^j) [*y^y*^^ ajUj- 

^1 1 — *-• O^ o'y 'lib 1 

bb i-^« b-*^ybuc yCi; oU 

^b b^W* o^br^ 

a\_o 1 b“*^y'-^ 5^" ' b^*’ 

ab^ oba\— ' f. bba^— f blX-^ ! Li5*^li Ob-1^ 

oljO r^ *015^^ Oj— ’ 0*_) -’H b* -^b- -. <'j 'i^>5-U oAa 


bly/ 




-Xib jyJjcS" I 


^jUab- Ji <b«.b- (J^^ . cJ^- 


l' ry^r-'' 


a^b>- 


jCii 
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c-j ^ ^ ■^\j *^/* vdS'jU 

^ \jL«i >- ji (idi.A (^ j^S' o>* ^ «1 j j* y ^ l^U j ^Lfi-w 

V oy^ o^ I c**^ 

<5 ^ j> jzS oi^ o^ ^ r.?^ ^ 

i 3 j^^ (j^^ y ^ cXj i« ^ 

^ J O^— * T *'0' ^ ^ '■“^^ 

'I* ^L*-^ ^ ^\ \j (jVS'c— ' ^1 a] Lj>-^3 I 

Oj ^ o** 1 c-«»^ ^jLjT y ^ a)^ ^ o ) »“ ^ 1 «X-tl 


^J-Jt *— '1 AJ^\J^ y 




/- 

Ij aJ^^Ij^ yZ y ^ 1 ^ 

\. 6 ■ ... O^ O^y wVa O'y 1 _L.Nj 1 _iA 5 ^ 

s j l— Ii c..».»^ C«J ^ 


^\j— < <ij^ ^ y-^ T-^j ^ j* *■■ = •* iw-?Lj ^ 


o\y^ jt^ Jtt'' ‘•;}^ OTly f _)•! O' 5^ /-'*'. ■^’ 4 ^'/. Ji 


^s 


Cri 


^Ob 


X y ^ <L^” j 5 OU o^b ^%£-i oS'i 

^ ^ Lj ^ . fl • bb O' ' 40 j \^ ^A 0 » ' 

Oj ' < 115 * bb Li l,Uii 1 LiS^ jlJ b'OO* O' 1 0 *b 

^i » ''I 3I <db a^lj 5 * 0^ '-S'y "OJV W yS *}j^y tib <i^u 0 (O’. 
cX) Ij <)JV 0*1 'i«'* b''"/-*» ^'j' T o^e— 'J 'f jj}'^ 

jU JJS^ ^ ^ ( 0 ^^ 

^y^j>CAA i^Ua^.— IjuiCi 




.•b ^ Ab 




4«Jli b'^;-' 

> cr''. 


> Tto 

a.Lw 0 y*-^ 

> l» ijl^Uj 1 

k— sly 

JsLJ' 

jiCir 

^0 Jow':>b« tjUa'. 

^ 'jJC 

bib ^j-**^J ^ 

\f y 



jM 


1 o'j X;*w 

jio' J 

U ^.2y* 

O'y 

3 J^ 

y 

'jJC 

Ijb jl 

jUal-j ' jOC) 

‘'‘'+V / 

tib o' 

y*^ y^ 

\^ (_y*^ oJu.» 

Jtr:^' 

bib 

J^'i^ (b 

1 JJ.,^5' J fi'5' 1 

O-i^ '^. 

\ o^yy-^ 


c*'’ 

-biT . 



Ai«*«^^— < ^ L* 5 "] ^i^l:>- 5 5 ^^^ 

o^ ijly U-!^ 

C*s» 1 O T a] 1 • O — a' w ,cL^ (B-b 

^^IS" ljj 5 ^ cy-t^y. C^/ ^ 

ji 1 ^ 1 ^***» j^-AS" Co^lS" y 

^^^--'w^aJS aj ^ ^Xx) ^ O-X^ O^y oy-^^ J>«b>fc* 

*AU Oj 1 Ij^JC A. 1 ^^— ol 5 ^ 

jLj Oa ! JU- <AU o^ s f^ f y-f 0 ^*H oy 
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<djl (ill J._ S'^ jti P/Js 

o._i jUjSCj jjU- o'->+^ J-’ r^-' /V. cf^ 


j C ■■. (iU liiCiJ (JIjj '-53^ Oj_I ctU jj o'-^— 

lij- u' 5 ^/j“ '-r ‘j'y /-^- 


orj<_^ ‘^J 


Oi-^ 

Ci/.^ cf ^ si' ^'5^ J’-'^J’- 

ts* s/^^ z}^ j'f/-^_ 

jlj, jlj jloS'ts^r _^U 

JiX^ j>_j£ ^ o^' Jj’ ryU— (^'fj^ 

jUy A'i>. jji jt r<_;-/y. J3^ o':s 


ob j*i/ a'o 'jj u-'«r bU o-J “^r^. 

OJ-=i id^iL-iT ,jl Jy A.'^_^l.. 0>;^' '-i'/. si"* V^ 

-O^br Oj^'y biCiyS' ^1 '::-l' u^V/* 

o5U\^. oj-. Ijy jly /JA c-J u“'^ -VJ bU eXy (jloS’ -J-U l_;._-U. 

jjSiJ c-b ^ bb (Jljj -s' (_ri;-\' ^'; 5 ';b^ tiU y./" ijJli 

'fsi-ij'. ^;j' '-j'/^’. ■‘'.-^ '^'-r^ '^-T' cri-)-*' 
y jjii-J <_r’.;-=' ^'; cri;^' (/*' '^.' 

JU (Jbi lib J»'c\ *ilj ^ '< }^. lSV/ Cr^' JA-»^' ^.' 

c'-* <bb-'^/ 'rr-' ‘^.' O'V/^ ■'^r^. '^-' 

<'*5.»— * C-J t ^ JX* L?^ '/. ^bly 

bl. 0^1 ^ '-l^. “'-’IS'^ tii. jUaL- IjJC jiT 

O^J; Ujl>. V^-i— sJi-'V r^V* 0 '-^ 

S^ ^ V 5 *y;« 4)15*^ jA ooVjJltJj^^ 

0^1 iJJsij o^ ojI o«b ^ “C y ocb- 


Oil >uy Oji— -5 bU o'f(V>Clj V(j^ y. J^;- 3 ' 

c'lS iSj^ <sUlj5y_^ oy 0'(~^_jA 6b '^cr^ y. 

aLj\ <^ ij;V j' <i~i! bU (__ri;- 5 ' "^j' 1^ 6y-=' 

45;^ (_5l>.y <sii-> oj' ^Sj'J 'j-^' '- 5 y jjl* bb ijjjir ^1 

.6^ ^ oj 1 j-^ ^ <V*A*— * iiX* oj i o*Ij il)^^ 1 oyi— ' t3-^ 

O^ O^Vj q\S jA 'OY‘^--»jy^ J^.*j»»u^ ^jVla,L«» 

1_U^ ^1 iSS wViS^; 9 jy*>j O^ (.il* fiSj^ 1 

^;' W'* ^ ^ r.; 

'jjiC ^ y-* o'-M^ t3i“V* ''“Z y*^ 

^ ) ^juJCj ^ jsiu 1 <idS*o^ Cj^ f^\y jA iii* 
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iM. J’.-^ '^r‘ Iji jy r^’-*^ '^z}^ 

oly /.li c-J /*=r ^'7 ctS’jU ^1 0-^ •* 'j-^ jVk’- LiiV. 

cr*/-'- 0^' "-7 t~ *^-^7 J'^'— 

0)1 C.^ 7) 5>^' jlo-ls^ 07k ^ ‘'•'57^, Jt-^ ^'''' ji l 7 ^" 

jJV^ ‘^'j-V'' '^* '^-' '^r j'yi-T^ '7'^$-' 

^'■y^l.ii i^lc 1 _»L. 0 )_l <• / -^77 ‘^'™'— 

,.)jL' ji 0 )_l “'-''■i' 0 ':>'' TjJyxai 

jiiC) oy 7°*^ i^'7 ij'-H" N v T ^ ‘‘^ 

^<:s 0)1 -u^i i^i 7 <'/.V;) ^ V'^' '^’ 

?-/ 7 '-'^'/. '-'-r- 

<')»_>_ jy 7 ^^ x^y '■^ 5 '* ^ly/-^ y-r 'y' ‘^'yi-^— ^7!-* ' — *'/. ■“■^ 

0*7 (“^ 7 ^- t'7 <‘^'"7* ‘^■^' 'r^T-'"'/. " 7 ^ 

^-^5^ ay. 7 ^ r^ 

i2rM-^ 7^ '^1 7^*^ ^'7 '-^y* <llo )iU ^ ^ O^S^J 0*^7 

jjJ J)_j >il. 0 ^ 7 — <i*>- J^.Ti ol-^ SjUt—I o/— )); 
ij\j». Xj»iy 0I71 («^ Toy o'j TAxij o^y— ' ^77 '^'■^'y ^t—u 

^\ii ji ^.'t^ j-^ 1 Jy ' ;: »=— 1 y'^'y >-'y a^j- 

jLo.1 ji-i ^—^5^ oi)J jl cri 7 -' ^'7 ^y'-y-' oy-^' y^' 

jiyj 0)1 iju 5 L_ ijoCS” dTjU tU— <O bi j),^i ^(7 oyijT- jij c~'^. 
jlj ^ ly Jo-1 j^) )ilj-^ '-5^' 'i7l''77^ p '-'1'^ o*-y 

9 , Jbj ,i)«J- r'l jly^Ti) <ii 7 )' tii* y7b <'yl) Cf -b- Tjl 9 

■ -Obi T^7W-- T^U O-T^..-, 

4.^0] 1 

oiyyjs, Ob <iSjJ ^yCj |Jbj Ob-l;^ ->?-="-'■ 0 ’'^''-' b'^^. u-b ts “dbl 
vd5^J j)>Ci. Li. ^ ^7^- -Oi-b el) 7,; y-^ ^'7 b-) 

^1 eu oyy^ i-b jl ^L ^7^1 0!.y.^ el. 0..I- ^ obj 

^Lj 3 0^/ osy^ T(-L o).! e 5 CiJ t^ ob eiC^ ^77! if\ 

o'uyQ oxy-i e 5 ij) 4JL. oL^;^ <'y,V b/ i^-' '^-' 
jUo:| S5.0. OTJ).^ -Ibl el. JLj .il /b. ^U;xl <rb 0)1 

O).!/ yi ^.^Li. ^7)1 0'-^ ^ 7 y' “'‘^y^y 'fy 7 W- 

ou eT y: l,y, Jib-). ^<y-/. ob U-toI 1,1^. y. Jy 7I 

iff /'^ btV ob ob'^b -r^ 9.-^y-^ t- ^-' 
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i^j W -*** ^ 

Ui* ^ Vi 9 ^ o^->-^^ <Lx^^ (j^ 

Oil *»>■ --* 1^ aVjl^L—o^^S* lIX* '-^.5*^^^ Ij *i 

Y ojVc i^LIj 

IjkJC JaS^ 0^1 ^ 

oju- Oi 1 ^JJ^S" ciS'jU ^JuA ljuiC ‘■^ iiSCiL.'^ ^^^j>tyi (jUa'— < 

X ^ "* Oj-*-* o-j 1 Au-tf Lw^w JT 

jjW. Cf^f" Or^ O-^ S:^^ 

t ".^ 1 ^ JJ.^ ^ J'iS' O \ j*so ^ V <>ij ^>* -i \— ’ C^ 1 ^ ^>' ^ 1 J ^ 4^X* ! ^ x ^-** o* 1 

1^0*5* <J\^^ l-XJ^l ijS' 

\ ^ Y ^ <3"^^ < 35 ^ ^ y: '*"* " "*^ ^ 5*** ^ r^. 3 j'- 5 Y^i^ C->_1 

•015^^:^ jijt>- "Q^j (1;^**^ Y ^-^^*>-_X“ (1;!^^ <!l^Lj y 

\ • qS^X^ Jw 

i-~-j 

ciU O* \ ^ (j5*^ ^ (3^^ <3^*^ tjUa\— # 1 juiC a,*5** ^li^u oJ--» i3“**^^ 

^ OjA— ' (j-**t^ y, Yfc^^Vj IjxJC 

^\j ^-uiC ^1 (3^^ 

^\^S ^ fi »i-^ ^3**^^ jA ^3^*^ ^y’l'^y C^"/* 

Vi J c*->&^ ijUa'^ ^JkjjC) A^L-J ^^r^"^"*-/;'* jJiM^ O-JS^ ^ ‘x'^i U tiU 

y’fwVii viS" j\J ^,^*ju\ 5 a y 

'JjXT jt^ (jj **^5^ 

0^/'.-^ OU c-1 'jJC ^«1 oly'/-x& 

A)J1^ C-J 1 (i^»Js5* ^ *^^‘^:^/. '-^y^ y*^*^ ^Jw *vl_5l 

(j^-^ ^ (^Aa s_-i^^ 

•obi oljV, > jiLj Jb:i '^- j'v 4_,U 

** ^ \ *-' •• Sj? ~ 

Oj V^jJl ^.>J*-l-.a ol5^ Ob^^ 

Otr^ y b" Y 1^^ ^ V o^cl^ .5^-3 *v!bl 

iii. iiiCs*l5’ ^1 <Ui^ ;.Vj oU ^_s 1 j» jL: dU ^_,«1 ^'OCcI o> I 

'^J ^'; a^'->^ ^Jr-?^ '(/->. o'-J t^lj J^l <!_,i^ 

o^'- 'J^. v-ijU. >j_U ^]j 4)^!)L- liU 

TlJijl VI-A:^ viS’jU TU^^_ ^ iy..j^ c-l IjuL 

‘JYiJj'-j-. ub '^^5" ‘^'t J 0^1 ^Isjyj o'J^ tlrr^ 

jU (Jljj jljsji c-l _;i«:^ ._Jjli4 ^b Tb^_U jlj jiL- 

tiS^jL' ,3"^ 035 Jyjr^ O^'—* Ij^JC lib Ol_)^-i'' '— * 1 / 
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^ ^ j^ « 0.1 1 jiL» ^i5*j\J 1 -U-«* 

*^)j;cL- dU jJb 0*^1 '->^_^ jb \juj ^5^ 1 ^ 

^J^ ->^5^ jT:'-^ \X,-=>-^ O-’^ 

ijJol «.— fjU \ ojS'b u^'^) / “OI^Lj 

(j^\^ JVy OjI c-l c^lJ UT 0)1 IjJC 

o^ cr"^ cj^ 1 ^S\ daS^Lr o^V— <ii* 0*1 

O'ljJC lju jt:i fr Ob^-i ^ OlJ^ tl^jU ^^1 JU tc-jcL- 

0^^— ' (3l_XliC IjJj ‘^l\-£.aJ»-^ (jlj^4-^ 0)1 

*ilij U— * (jl^^-^ '^iU Oj-' 1 

(Jl--^ 51J ij;-^ ^ 1 -^ J;W. ^ l-*^.! ol-i *^5^ ^li U- 

jJ < 1 l^^ <J >^,1 J -*^1 rlj <-^ *— ^V- |Jl-^-^ jl-'^ 4 -^ 

*j*)il ci5^2l3 ,^^1 ^^1 <]^l ^ 51 ( 3 *^^ 3 -^^ ^^1 ij^i^S* 

ol-^ 4 ^ 3 i^^. ^ 1 ^ <)^V^_ (iU y,^ ^ 3 r^ 

tiU 3 L^ ^j-Jl j$^'>Ka ^{m: ^1 j>_j^ dU ojI ju >-1 

Oly /J« 34-*^ <i::ILw dU ‘‘-■^ 05 ^ ^ 5^1 

3 I***"** O) 1 <0-3* \-^ V3* dj— » 3 ^^-^1 3 ^^ ^ 

dS^^y ol^ '^ly. ^^ 5 * ^—^1 buiC bu il d5*'jlJ l^bjf 

ol-^d ^ 1 ^ d3* ys^ OljV*^ < 1 -X *_1 dU ol/^ ‘■^ 5 ^ 3 ^'^^ lo.* 
j^ci 3 b oi^^ 31 ^^ Oi oly 4 I 4 — 

■^^3 ol'-^^^ ''^^1 31j^ 3 b- 3^-*4*y ^ 5 ^ 4\jicL--> 05 ^ 

41ma*cLia ol* ^l*» A)it Oa*^ ^ 05 ^' f<^XA ^ 5 ^ ^ j> 

3 ^*^ 'f ^ 1 ^ OyAAP 3 b-*'! ^ 1 o^j-**) ol-J^ j\J 0 ^— ’ ’ 31 ^^*^ 

^■•-j y i5 tA« o»^ 1 j) ^ jct j^^AAki^ 3 - 1^1 dL® 3 ?^ ^ ^ l 5 * ^ ^ y 

^ Z***!^ ^ 1 ^ S^lx t_j\jj 0)1 Ijwi^ Ijiijl dS*j\i 3 ^^ 1 '**^ 31 ^ ySJw 3^1 

'-Uj O^AAf ^b- *■ 31 yj^-^ ^ 5 ^ 1 oa.OO >1 vO) 1 L-a-) dla 

3^" j3 b j 31-^4^' oj 1 1^0 3 J ? b^ ob^ j* 1 ^ ^ 3bb-) 31 ^j3C) 

t3^ ^y A)j jt ^ bjkA j***3 db ^^b\_XJ 1 xibj O') 1 

31^^Ji) 3^1 ‘OuL^wil^ db y ^ 3 ^^ O^ ^ I*—* 1 IjCXj 1 

(^^ ^ ocL- jJ o< 1 o> ^ 0^1 j» o’juj ^ '^_^\ O 

<\li; ^ ^ (_jA»-’ jJ-;)' <4^ 51 y*^ 3t^^ y“*. 5^^ 

3 Ua\— ,Jj^ 5^1 lj3C \x^\ dS^^y XU— jjbxs ^1 

i— 5!j^_ (j\S y^S" o«rfu j 3 bjj ^b 7-b b^ 31 y^*^-^ o^—* oVd 

j 3^bj A^sjb db 3 l^b^* 1 35 ^ u- jly ^bj (jl-b^ d^CoS^ 3 b (j^b 
iO^bi^ 0 -) V) ^ 355 b^* db Oj 1 3'5CJ* ibj ^ 

3^ 3 ^'** 4 *^-* 0 ^ ' 3 ^^ AijL^b- »*-5** db \.ij \ y Oj U ^1 j O^^bl 
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^ Ll^ Jjj jb ljU- 

tib b^ dib (jb-JC*— > yT <) 

eyL:i» o^ bb-lj^ |Jbi ■ — bJ ^1 “('iijj jb ^_\i ijb_l ^1 

<]1j1 ^jjj^ yl— OSj^ *01 SjL*£ 

b-** 1 ^^i*Jl.X*£ ajl--C a\ ^*£ ^\ Y l.». C^Xa L«-wj C>a) Ij 

* o^— ' ^ 


Ji- 




J c'-’ 


^ J ^ bS*^^ o y^Mt jj bb 
jJbj 

C-J •.^•>-bd [ji^ b *‘ 

<— b C-o L ^b^ \j\^y^j}^ i^b^-» 0*1 AI^Xj (J-*-^! 

b^^;— bo I ^ b^ jb b^^bT ^1 Ab^j^ (ib V-U-J 

(jl^^ j 5 ^>b ^ ^ l^b; 1 ^jj bj' ^Ij 

A^IS" O;— ^ b.^ Is5•^^• ^b T bj— jb iJ^J IsjlS' l^b;l 

f-S^f. !»?' ^})^ bbj* Oj— liS'ib ;y ^ ^ b. 

/*=r C,'*> o'-^ bb i^b ^Jl^_ XA* JK. blj S;>- 

bj> cn;-^' cri;-^' bb Jo>-l ^1^ O''^ b*J<_ ^^jl l^ji 

^Ij aJ^I A'xJLl.b bb ooj IjJC Ij:^ jmS y,_^ JTj OJo» Ab*y^_ jjj 

cr“.^"' b'Ja'-" ljuiC i^jli. 

y.j^ si' W J^r-*' %f bo' _b^l ^l_, b'^bj- b'jV-s b)^ 

Ool Jt ^ 1 ^. byi b'z/-ii bl.JsS' Avsbli. bb 

bb A^o, ^1^ bl/i 0*1 0*1 b^.. b'-'/Ji. jiT 500 jjU- 

J.QI bb b'jbJl *_j|^ ^Jbj bb 13 x,w l.^^o cJCeI ^1 4lbp 

b'/bS ^^1 Jl a]j^_^ 0*J b'j <_*o*jjl rij ';b^^ ^ ^1^ 

j\ bb 0.1 ^b l_ bly/-^- si>bol jjU o-b. 

^Ij aUjUo ^ 0.^1 ^1^ bl;bj-. 0.1 bljU Alb! bU»U jiT 

j bb i/*/ b-l loins' viT j\J l^Lr ijjo* IjbC jUS" o*l Jo-l 
AUlj_ V- ^ jlT Oool ^ 0*1 Ax^-^ Ijk* <1^1 

Aijiv bb 1^ _bu* ^u ^1 ;jir :^i 0*1' oi eb 

bljbo Ijxil jiS A^ AlxiU o.) lobC ]jSS Y^J ^\f 


aIoVo bb o 


-' b^“/. '^' 


-1; alp 


**bo aIoo (jlagb* 




si/^ V" sir^ 0*1 ^ 5^1 |jo<r bi'jU I^Lr 

^S\: bz/b-l Ijl^ ^_,V oa- jla 

blz/-J» ^ (i.-r / b«5 Lo Y^^jl bb ^yy^ o/U 
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y.j 

61;^' — z}> ^5^^’ 

jijj jiS' o^ uU*'-- '-^. 

'.ju5L 1 -X^j 1 ciT jU A]jl j^'%S lJ-'Xj®' ,_^ '->* 

<'iJ ;5£:A-5’ W J;JI ^ jJU lil 4l:L<£ly_ tic4 ob-^ 

oju. J5^ oU“'- 'J>:^. >j'-4^ 0'^' VJ;W- o/- 

oiJ ^ iru bl^ Of '-^. -.' '^' 

^ oi.1 i.l O-Sji ^'/ L5^ ’''■^' 

.':ly,^. O:^ 'J^. cr-'- --' *'’’■ 

JL^ ^ 0^- / <J'^' ^ o^ 

OU ^l;.. jU: o-/?. o-^’/ ^■'- '^' '^■'^- '^-' 

O.J oM J^r^' 

o-t. j/5 35:^1 'J^. '-J^^' 0^’-^ 

• iU-^ ,;JSL. t>i5Cl ^;3! jb T^b 


C,rf\X>Jl O^ 

UjI di'jU osf o'i*'- ‘^'•«^"/ oV 'r-’A'^^ 

L-U-i ,5^- iy:i J5--- ^b ‘^A- '^z.^> xsA ?'^' ’■^_ 

^ 6^" !^‘ 
jlj ob-l 'oij -^3^ <■''-' >>-' ?-V* 

.j^ ^b Cr^'V. s=s'-' A G.'^ 

jjU o/u ^.^b i'Vj-^V:- bi' J-^ -^b-=’ 

^U ^b 'A 

^ 03.bl b^-lj- Ik J'i ^ ‘i' oA- J 

^b 5^' ]^' '^-^- '^— 

oVS" o'j^ o^'A 

bi^M ^ ""T’ 

^1 jU/j oy-U <iljl Cr^'A oA-^ O^ .“'- 

AA> b^ ^ ''f'^ ^ 

Ifi^ jJo ijoSC -J- JA' o’-^ ”’A C,^' ‘■-^ 

J55 vij:iJ ^ 4 'f^ '^-’ 5*-^ 

6'fr-. M O/A. iS,k^ 'f^' if h'^ ^r- 

-J.^ ^ ■‘Ab r'^^ A 'f'?'" M' 
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aIj ^ O-S ^ y ^LjT 

o.*j 1 ^ 

0 ^ 54 -^^ j\-j y^ jJ^-XS T y O^-— Sj!j5^ \S f ^' 

<J"**^ (jij j^j^j>“U»!iJL5 aly C*i*l 4*^1 ^£j L^Ia Cj y*^ .» V 

{J^ y_) jJ^-Xf t-y^A 

^iU JjUa^^ Iji^C (^^laA AVaj \j yj jJlj5^ 

( 3 ^ ^ i^Li» IjlJC < 0^1 

1 j ^ -X.^ (aU yA Jlyr ^j& \ ya 4i»l j (JXa 1 

d^.U l_x5* 0 ^^ aViX^I— » l.x*^ i^X* 1 jx^ L 3 

i-X*ij i tiS*x\J ijw^ y iil* C-J 1 XL*j«i« IjxEj) 

Oljlxj-“ ij^- ^}}^ i_3Vx. (“y^ 0^^ jjcM.— t5j-% ij^-^ 

* T ^ (jtS” y^y ^ ) j ^ 
c^lX>Jl «..^L<9 olS^ 0 ^-^-^ 

^i5*xy J^S' wXj^ (jlyUj ^ y j>l-J 

y^. jXc) 1^ (3t-Vu jX» (3 _Uj» v_.^^ 9 Ixu jjUaL-K IjiiiC 

jX ^ySyXXs-i (i.3j-fli* 0\^ jXcl 6ljiJJ_l 

Cjy^ tSj^ ^Xcl l,Ai5C» (ii* U— » kS^ |jixx 

■3j-^ UjjJj_<!j 1V (iU (»^xi9lj« 41^1* 4lj yj jJIjJb) y jX-” 


V^; **' ^ ^ tiS*^*-' 4 ^x£Lw» lil* c*» I Ju— > (jl^X*j 




ij ^ -— — 7— — ^. ' 

^ *4-^ 1 ^ t^X» ^*jXcL— » ^g- — L -g t 

^ Ji^ c^ t- z}' *"^ '-’^ J'jtx. ^ IjuiC ljuBt vdS’xlj 
4lxcL-. Cjj^ ^y—\S j> OjI <jlj^ ^ y[^jsi jjjJ ^...-1 .., J..«' 

Oj! JIj- (Jbx ^ 0^7^ o^ 61 /^' u^' u^'^ 

jlf 4l-^j*^ O^J liU C -1 C‘X\^y^y o'y /-% O'j'-iJ ' <-Jly jLj 
o^ U-j^ iJr^V O-^ j w« (jlkL- IjJC tjcuji 1 tiS'xll 
s?^ ^bj o'ji*/ ^\j ^jTl jXs; J\^ O^'^J Jjx* \yf o'j^x ti-xx* 

oly/Js. liU c-J \y, O'y/Ji JX£ ^}J^ | ju 5 C <1 j eU 

u^>. xucL- ya^ eu ob^i o\fy. 4 lx£L- jy 

J^l eU o^ l^.- y_, ^1 4 jy_Vy 

L- jljXw jy^YjJU. ox y^_ ^y;_l jL- <U^y tlU UJ" 

glj^ C-)l (j'yXy_ 4'i\j viU 0> \ ^L-. ^ ^ xx-,1 i^L; 

!j;jt ^\ (_jyxxU ojj ^ o'yjjj* liU (Jbx 

jJl^j. o'>^/ jX- ^\j ^jTl ^ j\r ^ (i'-Xx. ^ 0*1 IjiX 

‘ (^ (>>Xm cj! “dix; tiU tii- 
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ij^- '->* 6'" /J" Jj5 V^—/. ^ 5*^ 
^jU- dU ij-i^ 5-' ‘y '^y. O/-*'. 

jjiil 0*_l o’yV d'y/-'^. dTy- 

O'y/-^. /.V/ ot/-! r-. :l^; r-' si’ f- 

•4l;:Si. 0'< f~'i Jj! |^_J «;l5Ccy;5^ Jj /."^'z. lZ--^ V/" Z-'^ 

j^'ac Aj jl^ oj— Oil oXi* ^1 oij a!1j1 aJI olj «i ^1 ijl 

Jjd* o';^ o-^ ;>-“•= AJbU A'^l>d3^_ jb its ^^jl o/- 

Oi_l d5Cjjr.^,i_j_j l«V L_- Tji'lj 

• Z-; sz'*" c'-’ '"^ '^'"' oX _o 
Oil^^l (0>-l--^ cJ^ 

^Ij ^jUo. Y^l; /-I d^'-” r'^’z^ V" d'z/-^. djS'i' 

jljJ ^-ijX d'y/->« -X5o (:z;zX sij^ (^’■^■^ 

^1; ZZK" «3’‘’ ‘jV’/ V-- t-’^' ^''’ ‘^^’'’^'^■ 

^b Oil, o/ d'z '^y tZ-"^- '~^- AUxi_;j dU '^_5^ 
jly /J» Lii oX J-- Oj- I Ab_ oij j_jb J^r' siZ. dl*^ tZ. 

bj. d'z/-^- s>e CZ^Z “'V d^^ ;)^Z d*^.' 

cXJ o^_- /V AlbU Oi’ c^'* -V- dV’/ r.; 

Yj^i/ 6iz.-^ 'fr'-^ si’ <-^ ‘d^'^ "'’ d’z/-^- 

•6''>' (>’V'/' d^’ '■’"ZZ 

Jy^Z' 

Y^l^ aL-i U od-i J^l ^ -V- dj’'^' 

J.2 L- j/j (jbj ^1; ■''l' ‘X JjLi' d^ d';^'z.' '^.’ V- 

'jL- d'j dl* d-^z’- x~ 

• obi C;!^ 'Sd.l u- 1 >CJ YoTji. j;:i; 

^bVi. J " / o-J^ Jl -sb^z ^ si/^^ dV'/ -V- 

^b:> d'Xo IdX Oil ^^,-U J d'/ -'J>^ d^'- ’dX. 

jy\j, Jjot Oiilj- o^ ^ z ^iX z.X r/j- ZjW. 

olz T'z^ .> d'zM <'d^f. dld^ d5:x db z; 

d5CL d5C^ Jl i-X- »z-i JXI dU (ibz .^.iX AJbl 

iz-^ jt jxi v^bdl. «lz (d’ 0^^ Z-/ si’ ^Z-'^Z 
dU ->’>z yX Xz-z- 'X ^3^z ‘j’^ (ZJ^ '^-^- 

X.l jX Jd f aIjI d5Ci-ij Y‘l^b ^dX jTyr Oil Yo^rM jX- 

Ol.t ^V-dX- l5J% ^X crzA^ X oitU y\ Ji-ji 
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Y ^ V til-* 1 Jt*.>fc* y C.> 5 ~ kSj‘^ y> 

jc-' tj'-i 5^^.5 cr^/. >'''^ ^ >-5;^ o'-^ lP^"/ 

^V *^«j1.2 o^ ^***) (jl-i l5_/^ 0_5^ 

^JS) o^— ' Cj*-''^‘^ (i^lj *i5^jlJ 

X ^ o j— ' ^ y ^ V til* 1 O'y 01^ 

jj^j>fca tjUa'— » IjjjC jkiS* oj ! j-*j wiCs*!^* (3-^-^ (J^ ^ J^mS" 

^1.2^ O^y til* j**jj oly" -^AS* <)^. 0,1 ^Ljii-l til* / 1^ 

*^Jij til* ^1 ^ V til* (3y*l ^ y fl.>-** o J— * (J-^1 -U^»«-* Y l-*-^y. jAw 

«^»j 0^-2 (J'*^ «^5 j Y !-•— 'y ^ ^ ^ jjU o^__l 

ji'juX I' jA.^.5* j-*0 e^At Ol-A-^ 1 Ji*.>e,* ^I^nj 

jiS^ V:::^ cil* ^^^5* A'*i^ Oj_I y_Vy '^y* jl*:!** Oy^^i 
sil* ^ y 1 Jy* Oj 1 t^"^"*"*** til* ^ y^ 

jJjj OljjS^ l^L:;! aIyoI^/ ^ l-iy* 5^1 c^l '.sy* oly^ 
iy^jt* 'wijl** -0 y^/. tjly^^ J^y^l Jl>' 

(^yiLJ J'—— ' ^yl oj«- U-- iS tJ^ ^ y^. 1^^ *yy*" lyljr .si 

31y^***5 «j 1— - ^ ^ ^y)V tZ^l ^■^y* tjly-^ 31 ^ ^ ^JtU liy* 

iy*j»** 31 ^!-^ * 5jla* A]y!V tiiCi-lS* ^^1 <!^Vy tii* l^y* 31 y^ 

Alyrtlj til* ^y*>b* oH®^-*** l-^wiC a]*! 4jl>tj J til* c*** 1 Olyt> ji» ^^y~^ 

OjIj A^.*ylj til* y. t . 1 . * 111.* C^ 1 olyy®-^ iy^tfA* 1 jj5u 

j**i* (jy* Jy*-»«* ol-^ ^ ®'y*. ' *-^y* tjly^ O* 

^ l*Jlj.s til* 3yfi-^l Ijy* »jly^ tjl-^ ®ly ^y^ cJi*l Y)^*^ 

<! 1 o_u- ^Ji* ^— ' 'y* ^ly ® yy^ 1 j ^il* ca 1 Jl>- 

^"Ij y;l4J _V^ Olyby-- C'^yy-'-s <!yl 

^ yyl Ol.S i^y;;^ i^JJ l5^ t5y V ^**a \-» oj^ O^y^^ ‘^yj ylyS 

'Oi-yi-^ ^jS" ly*^ 1 y^ O'y^— OT^ly 3'- Otij^L 

tiX* j*j tiy^l Oil jLS^ Jly>-1 (jU- liy* jly^ 

lyl^ i.JCR*l5^ a'wIj 3y® 1^—' ijlyy^Jii^ o^— * yuS ^ y^w o* 1 (Jl>- 

aVj:* jiyi*^ (J-O* y^lyi l-H* oUal— » Ijt*^ juT* 

tjy^ tjlyOa til* Oyl-^^ Y(jl-* ^y^ly’ 1-U5C ^lyl i til* l^JJ 15" 

Oby* oly/-^. Oys^l o_uJ Ulj (^_1^ 1 *^ Yj^l Jtt*^ 

(j^^yy^ cJl JO ^lylfi^ (^* yd?" ^»b y y^S^ ^ Y ay'il* ^yOL5^ <! y Vy til* 
Oty^l jlj^A. y yS" t^yyl j/j ^ ’— ^'yt*. y.y^^ 

.s^ Oy-i Oly^y3J» til* y^Vy^ Oy-*. jly y^J« c3=r^ 
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bj. V- ^ o'^ '^J ?*'/ 'r^ ^ / 

^JLL» ^-su A\j^ J^. ij ^ 

•Ol O}^.' '^. ' 1^'^ y“'/ «y.U« ^ p ijj^ cj ' ijJC ijji.. 1 idS^iU 

O^ 01 0*o^-2 iZij^ oJ^/^ '^>Sj'^/. ^ 

jLj ^1 4'^_J lilo Oi_l 0'-^ '■’>* 0^5^. ‘^'-■^ Cf-/--^ 

Ui* ii5l:lj ^ (jly pJa 0^'-^ '-^- ‘^'■^ / 0^ O'--^*^ / Sr^-^W 

oiU d^u ^4:s "^J^- '^f-- ‘^' c'-* b'-^r" 

LJ/ jloT;3ji '^SP‘f. J P of ^ 

j:^ dL O'J^. =5-^ lS' •'M " P ’•’r d'}^. jj-*-^' '^-' ‘-^ 

b^ O'j^. j>^'-do ^ OjS /^. ij'^^. dU iSf.-/. 5=^' 


jidly- O'^ d-OV* Ijbj- 3-^'y '-^r d'>^. ‘‘r^ 

bj. Jloiw V- J f d-di* j'- d-d jVd j'j::*!. ojlo^ dU Ijl 

d-C-L: ^4/, d’-^V* 6- 5'^'“' 

ijljj—i '^'5^ v/-‘^ '-’■^ 

C'ljd 0/6 jiC- o;-. dTl; |.U-a,_ 0/6i^ o;r r^. d'y/-^- 
ojj-s' d'-'^ ool idX jVo-i ^\ rjioi. j '^lt^ 

^\j\0 o'j 'jj'* ■^'fy*'/ to 

Oil <u. SjU.' Or^ ‘^5’ i*^ O^' d^'’ 

^5- - d5^ c^; U-'^ O'? /y ^;j' '-^y* d'jdw 

y»'X cf-y* G.’-’ i"'*' t.-”' 

^\, pSsC Cp I*!'-: d':= oj J;y. bV/^’ 

jO^jj S/Uo -OjlV o;U Oy /'- '^’”‘ '^r^y 

Oo^; b'j yj c''-^ by/ by r'; aiT^^^yiCiij 

bU Ji_d^ dU b''/' d-’d* W*’ y*'/^ '^f 

J-^ vCl b'dS' ^y ^1; diT w. ^-b/ by dU ^'U bA’ 

olS"/ <lCU op ^y ^1; dU oyli. »d-. yl o5ir IdliJl d^> 

^1; db 0.1 tr/^ 1^. dJy c/f-^ "^y' y^' 

blyo dlo JpO b'j^ y^'y’ ’y'^- y' ^ dy ^^y 

^y ^'; db byy.-=’ ''^" ^'1-^. “^y' '^^’z ^do by by 

A::Jy by blyo bb ydJ/ 5 >b -'V/ b'dX. Idiil dU j^dSol J^Uo by 
bijj. dlo Ji.^y Usi P^ bly^l ';br .^jy Jyc y<i" dU^l -V^T 

bb l;ji^ ^olr bt’‘^ ^’■^-’ 

^ ^ dTy P%^ ^y y5^' db di^r /-■ dl/M 
bb <A- o' dyi> dU Jy <’i jy by 'jy b'y/-^. db 

bU b;bi -o; ys, ^ db ^y |JU jjU 
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L-> uly 

0^1 jLj vj^^ L^ ci^^U c-jl 0 ^^^ 0 ^"^ 

Cj \ ^ JXAj 1 O^ ^ (2;^ 1 

jjl ^ ^ jj (i^Xft I « tS* o\ t.,.j I j L5* LiiA.4 

^^>-^>- 1 l-Xi-i ^X*j 1 o^ —* w ^ j ^ 

^]jS uy O-^ 

ttU <jr ^ (_}-^^‘^ -V*" '^Z V*" 

cr"^-^ ^ ^ ~h^ ya>\j^ Ojf jy 

3 J^ cJl^ ^2t ^_\ ^l-i (iX^U ^_*--. ^'c <-*' 5 ^ 

aJu-) f‘^~ J* iiS^^VS i 3 1 J y \— 5^ td^o IS 

(jl^ ^ji» Ijcjj 1 ci^^VS 1 ^ ®^V*5^ ^jSC»*j 

^j^aXj 1 2 ^Jj;^5^ ^viS^ •^jV» dX^U < 1 ^ <!ljl^ 

atf 5 ^\j C>J ) ^lju£ <iii* a^^lj \J 

1 ^ -viS" ^^£- 3— » u^ ji^ \ ^ (>3-^^ L$^ 

AaS" ^2^^**^***^-^ tii^-u \S 0-ta» \3 

^5Ci'>* ^3*^^ ^ 4 '^ U U 

j-j U ^ ii^*j 1.5 4*-^ 0*1 Ijii^^ idSjU vjl^ 

4iJV*.*.^ O^ (.5^^ ^ ji (1?^*^ 1 

^tr O^— ' 0*1 -V*— » ^yXiAA y *^ (jly O j-*^ tjl^ ^J« 

4^^^ ^ <.iU Oj 1 OljJL^I ijjA (jly 4^0- 0> 1 JL— (3,^^^ 

jjl-a J5 ^uSS OyJ^ 31 ^-^ t-5^ 

0*1 '*^ 7*^ \jm 0*1 

s__5jU^ 0*1 ^1\.« y ^dU ^*«) oly^-^ 3-^ * Oy-^l 01-^^ 

cjj^ r^- (jly 4l^V (“b^ /.^'^.-^ ol^^Z-J* 

^^c. 4 ) 0-1 (31^1^ c.r*^^^ l-^ol 1 tif"j\j 0 ^ 1 ^ 

ly 3^^ 3*^ 4*.^--» ^lj j> ^^l 1 /^. 313 *^’“^ 40j ^JiIa 

3r^^/ x^y* 31 ^ ijj* 3l>^ 0^1 l^lj^ 3“^ ti^jU 

^ ^ ^ L5^ 1oi5* 1 L >- 1 ^ ti5C-J U 1 y ^ (i^*j U JLaS* 

/^. 4 LX 3 I 3 (Ji^i Jl^ ‘OIj) (ji-^-- ^W*** j-^ (^y^ jy~^ y^ f 

3*j1 o*J r^\j uV/i 31 ;^' s::-^_^ aX^L^ eU Yly ^;^1 ol-s 
3^1 tiL 3^^^ ^7^^. OUj Oy***. ^7^^ yU- JV>- ^lj3 4 ]!^! ^iU 3 .ily_ 
yy Ol5^/->» Jl^l JU- ^r y^y Cr^^ c/^ Ol>^_ 4)X^ 

7^“^ ^■2>* 31 ^^ 4 ) 0 - s^7^ 3 * 7 >*^'^ ®“^ 'Xy* 4jjl o5^i^ oju- 

yy oV/ji*. ojIjo ^1 4)^V eL 4\:iL- 0^3 eu o*,! y^ 

3-U^ 3^5 jl 1 0*1 Ijljy- tiX-j\i Va,^ y Oy- 
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>.JU^ Ob) OU.'- O'y/A 

^ o/^ cJCi. Li- <t.j-. J53 

'Si\ jiS' jb jlo /ji ji^ '<s^. ^ 

eb o^ <Jy./ c-^- T-'j J'’' r->“- 

r^V, ^'50 ^<a,^.b 0 / <'::X£V. -^5^ '^- 

jl^-/ji. aIjI < 1^150 i 055 '-^^. r./ '^-' 

^1; '/i 5-<£1 <'-l ^-b- '■^' 

3 b.-l ^ o'V C^^/. 

y.; r"-- ^.' ’■^- ^ ' 1 ^' tr^" 

0^ / bb 

c^U o 5 U^ jl <1*!^ 

y-i. C^y. ^y >^J ^ 

jjU ri/ -V* ^'“'' -=?^ j'y/-^. ^ 

eu 05-rl; aJ> Uij i VjI 4 '^<i. o^i o'yV-^-^^ 

oiu. r^. ^1; Ot^. r-.t’'^',^'^" 

IJ^ Ijjil bT^U r-. o'yM 

•Oil ir-Sp P^/ ^ 

c-jV^pJt «^>>-^ o^ 

AiV, ^ ^.' cXi* .J- ^ j'y'M ^ 

eu oly b^ 'f'y^ '^-' ',^' 

yV- oly/-^- I 

o/- O-O- ACj3Uy- ^b Lj/ yb <P^ P tp p ^ : 

CU 0,1 ^b ^ yb f 

^4_ ^jli. li-O* ^;-b- b- P^ P" ■'^' P V- V fr 

L oly /A or- y^- ^ f: 

ii.ui ^ly oi-^ '^-' ^ "-' ^ ' / 

,.ir t^,i =;^ r^'/’ -^-z. by '^r b'y/-- a. 

,,y. yOl /. /I Oil ^'; C^-'^ oy o'y/b. .a 

•L^y oj.- yOl ^ y / -yy. P'^ ’p P’ -“ '^ P 

^ib. <1. . 
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i CJ*'^ % ^ ^ 

L*^ Y o^ 4ii1.x<h£ ^ ■ • * Co*^ i jy^ 

j^'-* ^ C * ^ y '^JT 0*5^^ *i^lj k_jy ;o CL^-^ 

(3-^^^ *J^ <l^t <JX^ 0*1 ^ Y o^y 


ij^* ^ ^ ilf^^/ 1 ^j-.** L* 0-( tJy* 

t-^-9 J \A« ^ 1 4 ^ Ij ^ j 1 J^ ^ 1 ^ y ^ y* V r* ^1 *0 ^ M— ' tiL* 

o^p- ^ y^ ^ 1-^ (jl^ l_uiC 'Co ^^^^^ fl a.*.* 

0^5^ y?Ji* O** 1 ^jUaA— • Y^f** ® ij-^- — ^ 


I ^ OA . >1 OJ ^Jlu 


• 0\^\ o*_l 


o»* lx.?*)! ^^i>-\-^ o>VS^ 

sO^l (jUal— ^JjJC Y ^_XL* 0^1 ^It 1-^ ijly^Sji* jJ-'-^l 

JLft^ ^ j^LZt ^1_CC V . 7 .■■»,. ^ y ‘^X-J— ita (3^ Ol^ j3_i5> oL 

O-^'^ Y 'y_ ^ \A»- > tO* 1 1 JuJC> ^ y. 

O** X O^ 1 (^r*"***^ O ^ y* _C-*' A» X*S^ i ^ 1 jJ y ^r* 1 C^*"*^ ^ O^ ^ ^ j ^ »-— * ‘''•- ^ ^ 

•^WV/ Jtr- (^^/* »wX^ ^1; (3-0* 

**51^/. O-^'^ 0^3* 

yo* 5^ <i^ o. fl »l (j^^ 1 jjf (3^-^ ^^-4— '^1 jXj 

_j 5 i^iC— <3*^51 ^(3*^ cjy-' ^y^ y yI^i^ 3^^ 

0 jOf 3**^1 iiX* 1 Y O ^" ^ *vXfl.*-«-'^ O^ 1 ^3-A^ c^Xj X ^ y l>- 

1-C^ 0^3 5jVi« ^ y^ C->* 1 1^^ ijly '^Xx^il y ■ 5- - 

X‘ ^ '• — 0)y— * l.CX> 4Jjl J ctLa ,? j-a -ari^ 

J^'— IxiC o^J— ''JUj^ o^ 1-5^ ijly (-iX* oj ) (y*^-^/ 

ul-3 Y^l^ ^ (3^^ 4Ci-— < J— 

O^ jXcl Ojy^ O^ l_cic ^^X« O^ 1 (jXLzX-* (3^^ tixS" Y 

C.'-’ '■’^ (j'y /Ji ^1 <'£-ujj eu 4.ii:lj ^1 

kdU py^_ jJl <0wlj5 oX ^3_i^ ^l£ ^ >->1 o^ 

^jJjU ^\j, jU c^ ji.:, <U.|js ^_1 ^ '-“r 

o^ <iil lOo <uj <iU IjJC j—i! jl 'ij *. i- - 

jj3l^j5i_ To^ O.X-. A'ii Yo'^ i3l'^^/ 13* ■~..^ I^Lxi 1 y'i 

• j.>U-l Ycl— ^ V (Ji^ly. 3l-^' oiilj^ 


O' l^j— i! 


-L-a olS^ 


•0 l^jO. iiU oj_ I IjJC <u^ _i.u« sol Ij^ j^l I^1 jj_ <, ) j3^) j /ii 

Oij-^ \;jS jib ^<i^L-j ^JJv ^_t, J\^jS ^-fjo j) 
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.Oo»ju- a. 'oj- oty>a juS"/ A'cj^j^ a- 

<'-^'/. '^5" o'r7A ^ .-5^'^ '^. ^’^• 

j :^ / j, a. o5Ui oi.j <!yv a. yj^ Jir>' ^ r./ 

Jb;i oJ- O.J bj. jU-/-)ii '^r 5“^' 

\ ^^\ <w<'./. jb jly/js. aS’ aLv*y. J 55 y. bU y; 

j/b ■''■a 5-^'' r^ ‘^'^' z}j ’“-^ ^• 

oiy/^ r^ ^'- ''^• 

oika '"jJ:. a/ 

ji/ oU;^ a t- ^ 

^ AJUy j.a ^-' ^ 

^\y yU y\ 'jj b.a y»l/ y^ \ Cyl ' 

!Ll <a ^ ^ 'f" 

jCi* iJC.bb a] y-. oj- jai a. o\H r-. a| 

a^u oTyi-i a. obai ^/. <'jjW. ^ '^J ch^-^. “^Sr*'- 

b'y. olyM Uf. 

jty-yjji jlyS” jJji- b'-r"/. '^' 1 -'^ ‘^''' ‘^-'' ''“ ^''’ 

■.^jy-, <»j.^ ^ly lyj o-J by. fi-\ jb Oji^ cr/‘ 'r* 

<bJ:-j y>b ^b ^-' 

t ObJ aiy jb- a. ^ 6^P by y<i' <Jbl o'^ Ob' 

^-1^ J;. a 0,1 by O'yM a'j^ 'T-- by yOl oj 

pi b- 055.1 by oiy/->^- aV cr/ r 

4!y5o;5ly a. by y<il < 14^1 oj-. jai o'-H^ b“" ■Op '.y 

<)o\ a Obi Jyy ^//. 3-^ a' ^'j’ '-^/ 
a", .;^ obU a' a— 

• obi y^yy ^ 5 ^- ; 5 r* ^ra p jp. 

Oj POl ._o-b, 0,1^ ol-M-" 

ap Jp Jb. .y- oOxb ip,. a^ yy o/.y ,a oWP a a 
1 Jpr P.u lybl ^lo:> O^ J'/ 

jVLu p.u. 0,1 by fi\ <a-b a jJyT p loX. jai a 0,1 jp 
Jo:^ O^ JP o,- 0,1 by 5^1 ar <Pyy. 0,5 ■^. bU .y^ 
a-V M O^r. b'/ ^b cb by ay-M o^^prV'- 
oVka IjJC .ya 0^1 o,.l l.y p' <>b,p bU p y^ ; ^5- 
y/ o.yy. 0,5 '-^. bb ovTy <iaa 055 '-^ pi. p 

y-U 0,1 pyya 01.1 0,1 p ^b obb/ai 'a^. 'a^ bT.b 
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0^1— jJU 

o 1.3 jjc!)L» 5 ^ T^. 0^»» 0 * 5 ^ U- i 3 ^ 5-5 

*^1-^1 C-J 1 |J1jJw ji Voju^ tiX» *d 5 ^ 

\J ly <i^L ^jl » .>.fl l ».W V^*-^ LjU*» ^3-*^ ■“-■^ 

V o\y ^Ijo ^ t^JS^ *0 

Cf^ ^5^ }^ f o^ oU...<3 kiU 

J$_ dU <l»^ ^ u^^ (jrT^ i 3 j'^ “^A' ‘j^’ ^ 

jV^ dl* >UijJi^ (3/^ ^V <' A> (j^ y 

^* 1 / '■’a'i-^./. ‘^'■^/Z. ^ cr^^-’ ^);^. '^J Jl-'/ 

jlyyfji U— '« wU Oil ^ ^ 

lObL; dU ^l.^V Jjiil Xy_^ dU jjciU 

•Uj: 0^1 dU “'i'-sl o'd 4 d oij ijjJ 

ol-i '^ilrZ^Z <U— I ^j 5 

3 * 1 / dl^^S” 0.1 ( 3 ^ ^j3l y /' US’ <1/1. 03^ (j-t^3i. Uj 

o'^^ V*;" Jl-^ JjW>. ^y.3^ daT ojI^ oil— J3C>L. o^ 3.^ T^lj jil 
u^'l// .»J^^ 013! /Ji 1/5 d..;... ^ 1 _, jl^jS" jl3Y3JU^_ 0.1 t^l; Jll 
All i;J'^ ^iT ^Ij jl//ji l/a ^1^ OlJd*iJ dS’jU 

j^lj jl^ 3 » ( 3^1 /Ji. /«- j^lj J^' dL Jj j, 3 jl^_ Oz./” >^'3 

dV' o"''^ f. t/" 3 ^ lil/- ■'*3!^ 03^1 dU Oil 

OXI/J3- jiC- aU_ oi_1 OjJ ^jy\ r y> Oj*!/ c5l^ ®33r* 

^1^ d/ll dU Oil lores' df jU JU 04/11 j^l ^1^ uu ^_jj 1 ^1^ 
^lid,^ 33 W. 0,1 .1/ ^ ^ j^l dU J/ ^uj 

W-. otriz. dU ^1^3^ ^U- /ij .3.U, dSLU 0-3- ^3 

Ali 73 ^Ci. d/ d-l 35 r-> db ^/3 jX' 0/3, Ai/ /UUi» o/_ (.1^ 

'^t->^' Z./ (^'-^ ^L<_ .j_U aJ.3.1^j dU A/^ ^.333^ ^^3! Ojii 
d-l' ti/rJ ^^ 3 J' ^' 3 Z d-1 oj X~^j}\ AliiU dU Oil 03/ 

Ai/ Agi dU 0.1 Oy^ cJb Ali^V /^U di. 

dlz/->i dU 0.1 O;/ ;/U d 5 ,. < 1 ^ j^, 

Jy- >- 3 ^ d 3 i:z' IdX Lj J^I dU 

OI^V- d^X./ ^1 l_^ 3 ^_ diS" Oil iX 

XA^~ XJ^U ^ Ijli. Oil ^ 5 - ^ 

>. J'^^z <'1/3^^ dU dU 

dyl 3 ^ c:l3 0^3 oi.U-,^. 0,1 dT^U ^/C;. -r/, dU ^3 

di. d^iU ^/d ^b 3 Oil j. 1 ^ XXj^ ^^ 1 , 

•Obl Oil /;Xj 5 i JU- itiid 
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eCu jJv c-l ^;;,,^iLi' o,- 

0 *^ 2 "^ (iU c-J >^15" li^^_ .j,U <!|_5|^- ^ j^._,) 

c--' ‘i^' i.^:^ 1^'^' r^/A tj'A*/ ji ^'r^' 

"j^r* A/ ^ 1 ; j>_jS 0^1 'jJLS” ‘^I L>_;j <)^V 

ij^’5=r y/”/ S^’ jU j;| j^yr L,^" U J^l J- Jj. 

»iU (iCb jJIjT ^1 J^l *^S Js jji:ol ,_iJaJlj_c kiU o I oMjlT 
YcJ’ji. V-UjjJ ^Jjl ol^-s til* ‘>.',_jM o^ 0-1 Lj' li 

jlS" ^ ^ jj ^ lt-". o^ / ‘jAS’ 

ily- oL* tj^-* — Oil I — a i Ui l juc ^ ttU (j 1 ^ ' ■ . ^1^ 

oly— I jVy; {j^^. f^f. 'iU ^ 

\~.f 15 <'iU jjj Oj_ 1 u-i^lj-c til* 0-1 Vi- LS” ^ 1 ^,1 I i_*l 

(j— 5*1^ Jjs if.-^ -^A. 'i-;,l L— ^ “'Jj-'V Oil 

c^" ^ cjl^ ^ ^ ol-^ ol-^ o^A— o- 1 

A*=r/. ^ ‘>r^^ "y.^ /. li^A— jJIjj ^i ^l^'V ^ 

o) Ijli ^1 L_j) O^ y Ol '^\S ',_y^! iiU iji'iy *yir 
' — viU 'jy 'jJli" *i^s^’l ^ ^ / O’. '>^ oUU 

IjL'y Jjj ^Ij oU U^ Ij Jijs-I JU- '-’)^ 

oLi« ^_,^l jjC— Vi^Loi'j (iU ^1 Lo JpJl *^15" '^_^’l ij^'jl 

Yi^ Y^^^l oslj ^ 1 ^ 1 i2^^2 (J*^*^*^ jjl 

r~~' y.}^ (JJIj, /.'^y. oj^ jlyj^ji- liU j-S" jbi 

Ulyi/Ji 1-U53^ kiS'jli ^.^-i.^/ •‘^A^ yj jJ^O J^« yV- Ji» 5 ^ 

S* ^^^1^0 jj^l o3lj ^ 1 VIjLj ^0—3 Ol^-^ Vj^l^o oU ^ix — 1> 
O^— ^^l Vj^l^iO ^ ^1 1—1 ^J— 5 I OV* S^ y^y IN i^xl 

jSIrL. (jl>-^^ jj yiit:^ ^ 1 ; tjj jl vdT jU jij oajl^ Jb ^Jjl jiC- 
y.^ /, '^^'*^ 1 /. ^ 5 ^^^ Vyv bU I jJ — *1 bb ol ( 3 /b 

ijb ^.sl ^ 1 ^ f*^ f vO* ^ lP A ^ A*** bl yj — a5^ 

bj ^ 2 ^ Ol^ji> ol-^ ^jlyi yJA 1 y^ - 0 »fc* G.^-^ bl^ „b>-! ^ 1 ^» 

— b^— ^Ifti y ,}m 'r-* c’^' 0^-3 (jiT ^ 6 */^ -iljuc r^\j Jb 

i-5^ (J^^ ' ij\y jSjA '‘U>-i ^♦ibj 

^■^>* U"^ 

1-5^^ U 1^ 4^ U t cAi* ^ S' 

* lIS"^ ^ jjk» ^ 0^-3 i^iiC^ 0^-3 O^ ^ ! 

(.db jj^--*— sj\y b^"^-'*' 

b ciiwS" o« S' ^bwkuflJ jiS" l,,.xbC> ^<^i>L« t. A \ IgA ^_j jii 

b^^ b*^^ b^*^^ c**^ (3-^^ y b ^ 
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(J'-s-i 

^ >*'/ C^’ f^'-=-= ‘ 3 ^ 6 ^^ Ui*L. ^ y/" ^ u '-5 x'-^ '^^r- 

eu ^\, J^f. ^ ^3*^ 

liTiU Xlya jiC- jb Oil oXsly o_uji <'l^^So.^ j^>U. Jl^^^w, 

‘jy z}> ‘-'' 3 *-' 6-v^ uji ijJC ijj^ij 

o'rVA '-^ cA.j:" o-Aii* ->->« jlliU ijJC JOS' Aiob^^ 

i>*r/. i>.-'-^ 3 ^' l-uiC. C:^- dU ^jciU 

'jj y')!j, Ui^_ ^_| ^iJ ^ 

3 ^' -^^' 3 . ^'j*. t/y 3 ^' ^1 

Ss.\ U-ji J ' oly <!y dG \y o^ < 0 ^ ^ jU, 

4 d'^ Oil jJli \f. — . ^1 ^1 

Oil IjJC C;^-, ^ <Lo 5 ^-^ ■^jtf. i 3 ^ /iL. 

■^3^ a^rf. 0 Y<'^ J^ily o>i*l Jy <- 1 ^ eu 

V- /-^ '-A^. <1^ oIjU. vi^U IjuSCS" viTjU 

^1 j,U ^1^ eb 4)ir ^ jy IjX bU Oil U’jI sd’jU 

fcl oJ- /l olT iSfa^ fi.\ id YcM- J^'t 

'-^- “**3^ '-'-/• v' o\i)j olf' /io J,ai y\^ ^-1j 

j*^ jJl, ^ eb b3.'b y\ r^x oi co“^_ 

b5ail/ <i4\i_^_ eb jjirAJ" J' p .^u^- jij^i ^-u ^b, 

■^J s/" 3^ j' C- 1 

b*b lii, Hio. :sl viTy^ b-c^J U 3 ’ '-Cw ^ 

'^-' ^^33' '3^' '3^ 33'^ r"j^ 6 -'^ ^ 3 ^ bU=u Ldc" 

^-V'/. Jr^> ;3£3b- ol.-M 03-*-'! Oi.i yl^ jly j| C 

^3-^ lyx 5 loi:. uy d'^u bbr Oil dCd tidily a. Oil 

— , ot 3 i'/-«. ^ 33 bi ^ibj 


ji a. o 


oly^ 2\ 0_1 dCsJ 


. ■ C’3 

(*•''■= Jy'^ ^'3^ J^y jly- dod" 


^vi3 5^ a. b^ j_, 


^ (^'b ijli. 


^ 3 »B-L>- 
1 4 S.t 


5^ii I'b*^ ^3^'■ 

4Uoy a. ^_Vy d-^ Oi_i i^Si- j3a- jdi a. 

3V. .yVy 03^ C,1 ^<ibr ^ bb .y_.b;y, ^1 

\i35r a- <L,u a ^<£, ar 01 -Ui- y^- ^;, d3u> 

^ba. 0.1 y.>b Y35'y_ ^ a 0.1 ^ bb ^3 <baiy 0.1 dCb 

■b' y'35j ddi 


/-^ 'y’d >^yy;l ^Ijo br^Cd'jj ojo ..^l. 




X. 


od^-i Y^^3i bi"! <UjU b3J ji a 


0.1 «3^\S' yljiT oydy ^1 .Oy'V a b*. I '3^ yQl YO 


^ ^ Cj^ 
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i C-J O^ *— ' j-^ 

^ ^ <2r*^ ^ c-> 1 

|J_X^ Oj 1 y Y^^-w ij-jai* ciXo Jo^-cij I 

V 0^-^ ^ y ^ /*^ ^ j~^ lj^'^ ^ 

Q -^‘ * *•* OJ i ^ oLi-£> <]|j1 

^ (^’* -^ <!|jLj \^-* '*■ * ' ^ ^_uiij 1 

^L>_i o^ ^^ 5 -*“^ ^ 1 jVs o ^ ^ 5 ^ ) t.iX.x-J ^ ^~i 

\ (^X* Oj I ^ ^ 0^5^ ^JJ-A »i*>“ r- 1^ ^ ^ JCJL) 5 (lLS" j\J 

^ (J^ (3^^^ 0^ '•^‘^ <3^^ ‘0\y^ ^jxl.3^^ 


<^S ^ ^^5 _xiS* Y jj^ j) o^ ^ Oj^ jS-^ (jIL* JiJ>^ 

T~\j Y 3^)^^ 3^ c^ ^ l_Ujl 

O ^^-5— < 4>tS j> 1 O-*-^ o\ « j-SC O* ^ Y *5^ J— ' ^ 

'■3>*.^ OY ^jljL—5^ Y^r^— aI^*) ^^4-k-^V£ t3* ' Yr^l^» 

^ ti-L* Oj 1 3^ t— fi-l^— ' ■ 

(jl«j Ji~^iu i«-*jfcA ^jVia^— j j*>^ 0^5^ ^ 0^5^ <>■ 

jVp- (.ii* Crf 1 j^-aaa ^S\ •dS^ ^ ^ ‘^«Z— I C*j ^ 

^1 aU ji j ^kUL* <^^4 40-*^^ .s j-^iA.* Y 


c^ 1 yV« ^ ^ 5^ ' 

Ji>aS ^ ^ •■ ^ \.^ O^y Js-Vi* 4»i*j <ii^X« a'sjIj ^ l5^ i.il* 

1^ 4Vjj 1 1 jJi5^ ^*-> 1 ' o^i— ’ 4 ]!^'. jSjju^ 

C>J 1 ^ Y ^ j— ' ^ ^ ^ ^ a' JZj U C.*' 1 LX-^ o j ^ 4,M j 1 

^1 yVj^ 3^^ ^ 4 'ji) ^^Xi] ^ 41 ^ L 

o_U- (Jcc^l ^ y^j \Sp^ <j^yy 

51^^ i ./***^ y l^ljol 4Ajijo o^— ’ y_j j3^-- ^ ^ 

vjliC^^ ^$lil O'- '-ViV;» _u5^ U*/> ^1 4.'« 

4 !^ V) a.X*-' ^Z>* ^ Oj^ ' ^ i.tt ’ * *- *' (^rX* 1— -J>?^ — 

L-flJ 1^2 O*^"^ 'irj^ clC^ OjI Y 

4 'uo \ ^ 1 o* I \-XJXa ^L^Xw \S 0-^ 

(JjjL^ (jly iji ^Lg— Y^^ cr'^ j' ^ ^. “' 

*5^ 0^;J^ >0C^ ;^>L- 0-X- vXwl ^ 

O^ ^ 0;-^ ‘^■^' ^5*^-^/ ‘^' 5 * 

YaS"^^ juT 7 -^. 0'y/-^_ O'TUa^, c*>J jTl 

4\jLtf*^y^ *^15" » ,j3^. ^ >r:^. 51'^"* 

jj O'y/-'" 0'-*^ viTjl ^'0 
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tjUaA — IjcJCi o« U O^y*^ ^ 

jjL*.^**-' 0^-3 *ji.S^jV5 o^— ' l.xxi^ 

A^ C^l IjkjjC ljuil ciTjU Q:Si»^y:>^ -^J^V ciU 

* 0 j.^>-\^ ^ Ij ^ OcL— ^y cil* ^\ ^ ^ 

^dS*j\i (jly^ji Iju:^ iiS'^U (jUa-U- ijjjC <iji 

tiU ^ ijiJ^ /- OjI ^ 1-Ajjl 

Jfl ^Jbl t-JLj o^'fV-^/ <\i^yy 

^1 ^ ^-Aw ^1 ^*3 tlr***^ *o 1*3 ) 

\j 1,3. ,3 j». >T * ^jUa\— * -ViS* ^^^-3 « I^UiiCi j*i^ 

^jVLaL^ IjcjC ^ ilr* 

Otly J^S*' 1 j*iiC <.V,^j:^y_ tiU c -^1 O^ 

<lUi^ ^_1 (3-^ jrb tl/‘^./ drf.' 

IjjJC *L».3 (3-^^ *J^ 1 ^.^ ‘'— ^L--^ 

31 ^ 3 ^^ ( 3 *^^. > 1 y 3^ 

^,3 o^ fSy^^ ^ cj * 31^1 

* Jo ^1-5-i 3ly^-^ Cj*^ b' 

c3l^ 1^ (•5^ >*** yy*^»t^ 3^^ Ijuti 

j5^i 1 Oil A ^ \ (ji’’^'*^ yi'^^ T » 31 ^^-^ 

3ly tta-iil** *^15^ » 3 ^’ ^ )y^ lj3C> <1)^1 i^_i3aJljL£ * ^ 

vijC*j Oo V» Oj 1 31 ^^-^ wXflS^ yy*.>s^ ^jliaV— ' lj3C 3^^^-'^*^ 

,3Lj^ 3^^^- <3^.?^ ^ IjaS” 3^-^*^ 1-^ o^\j>- ^ pLr ^ 1^13*^ 

0^^±,.,^ ^jJl5^ 3;^^*‘*‘— ' 31 ^^-^ 40j <JX* 

3^^“j^ ^1 0-1 3t^-^ jL^ 

cjy^ 3lyj5-^ t/**^ ^ 3“*^ 3^ 3*'^ ^1.5 ^1 ^ 

3UaL— lj3C *v^ 4\3L..^ 3 j*^1 3 ^ jy^ 3^-^“*^ (j-*"*^ y 3^ ^ 1^^— o«3" 

1j 33 3^'^ — “’ 3iy^5‘^ 3^ 3^ |Ji-- 3* ju5^ ,3 

\j ^ 1 ^ jJl^.3 , ^Ic 7 -I 1 1 




L5'^ Ol^ 31 ^ jSjO. 3^3- 


t>^ Ij-^ l^lol <..^1^ 31''^‘*^ O^i— ' 3^^^ iyA^J>- 


eU c-i ij^^ ijSy\J ^_xu 3UaU- ij3C <3,-. 31-^0 ^ j3 

33 3^ 3il o^ c-l 0*1 ^_>U t/" <L— . jly <3^1yL* 3^ lj3C* 
jiT jy^%^ 3'y^->» 3^>^/ ^ 3t3*:>U3, ^Oi 

0*_1 hy 31y/->« 33-;^ 3^5,21 0-1 ^_>u 31 ^ yJsU 

3UaL- IjJC cr**_;^l 3^5^*^ 31 ;^ 0-3* 3y_ 

3ly^-vi 3-^ ^y^ 3VkU eT ^ ^Ig-. y33 

3j/ fj^ y^ ^1; ^^y\ 3^;^ Jjy 3^3>U* 34U 3^ui 0*1 \2y 
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ljuiC 1 JJ ^i5* jlj 

'w^ ^1 1^1^ O^— » 0< ^ ^ y l] ^ V 

(^\jj jl ^ OX \ Oj \ X l^#— ' 4 j 1 jl O^-^ J^*Jtw 

^3* ^ 1 0 X ^ ^ O^"^ d*—*^ ,X*^ka ,J_i_«« 0^-*-^^'**' 

l-XiiC i Ju jl 'c'IjUj*-^ 0^ 

jj^L* Oj-" O^j^^y*' (_y ^-**' 0^*^ i—jL^ 4 ^ jl^ V ^<.».^ \ j y 

dy-*^ .x*.>t* jyi--* ;jl^ (J)L*-t.l^ o^"^ _Ljt— Jy i^l^y-j 

» d^^L-» 

Aiii^^^ ^-^y O'y ^ V jy.>L-^ jIj 

^j£^L- d^y^Ow d^*'^’^ O^y ^jdC o5^ jU 

d^"^ o*“t ^ y ijdj 1 L ^ Ixia tiS*^V^ ^ o5^ *^yy d^ 

ijil^ ijdjl <ii^ <-i^ cjI jy /X ^xX-^ 

lUL* d^^ 1 ^Jy ij\y ^jit ^ xS* 0^Ji\ <ijU^i y yd X ^ y- 

Yl_uill ^J-k-.#A* d-^^ jyM— - d^y c*> 1 ^jdC ljw,il OJSjli -x^ 

<)c:Slc1y d^. ^ ^ Oi.' d'jdC loi^l ^iT^U <!jl j dU dt^^ 

<^1 XlJ^t dS'jU aJu i dU ^^,;,...>.r dt-^' d''*'^^r^ 

^ly iL: dl'^ oiVj d-3^-^ dy'V ^y^Li" J^l ^y^L-T 

♦ ^ly5^ dy y dyV c-^\^ 0^' 

dy/y' 

(Jij ^l^S" IjJC Ijk;-^ ©.Xh-/ d'— d^y^-^ dy*^^ 

d^o 1 i^X-^ d^^^ 4‘jc^c)y dy d^yy*^ ^y^L— 

^j3Cj d^^^ d^^ y o^Lcl*--! ojlt 'widj « x^y** d^"^ *i/^^ ddy“'^ 
^^^^***5*" y d^*^* ^ ^ 1 fl.»5*' d^'^ Od*^a— » — di o_U- ' d^^ O^X*-’ 

yj (3-*^ ^ ^ d'y ^ ^y (*d, y.^ '^^y' d^*^ 

y ^ ALi.a*--» tiX* o^Vj ddJ ^ -*^ y ^V*j d^'-^'^d' ^ ^y^A,-** dd y**^ 

y O* ^ ^y^^ d^y y-XS* d^^ oiCs^^S^ y>- ly _X^ tii-« y Ly^/. dy^ ^ 

^y^d- ^d (*y"y y*y" ^d d ^ ^"**'* y_j^ 

y ^ oiCaJ dy Vy dy y*^ rrd ^jdC l.xi^S' o5^ ^Aj o y *-*-* 

jy^d* d^y yd^ ^ l_Xiix5^ O^'jU d^"^ Wy t-h^y^ 

xL— y (d$dd5^ <i;:5Ccly dy d^y yd«» tiU pJlj ddJ i'y. ■^W’ 

d^dd— « <1^1 <ju y.*— 'A td* tii**i5" Uy d^^ y*^ tiS'jU 

l-XIil Li^y 0*1 jy^U- d'y ydw <i^_U td« ^d i— SL::* 

SjUo^I S^U ddJC^ d^X^y-y dl-5 dd'^y^’/ -^y-^ d^^-- ^ddC 
tdviJ jJbi 0*1 ^y^U- d^yydw ddJ ^'y. 
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^ ^j^ ^y jS )y x^ 

-» *01j1 Cx*^ 3^ oj ' ^\f 

C— ^ <)uJJLj aXUj^ 1*^^'* "-^ ij\XX^jS 

,\a5* ^Li* o-i.S' <3*^ ^ c^^****' 

^'1^1 Y \j 1^ *3y tz^S' c-j ^ ^ V 

^ ^ O^^T* YO-^^ ^ jUaU 

Of '^J a^jy- Ji-^ (^"'-^ iJ' / 

i^\yjiX^ C-J ^ iXS^^A Jy ^^\J^ Ji ^^\yJ^J^ 

jSj^ ^ ^JkliC ^_Xi jt _xl^ ctSCi-^S^ ^Lli ^'i^jyyA tjy 

^VjJ ^1 /_-^ 0^*^ ^ u'->^ C-i' ;y J^ o';^. 

y j ZJj^ 3^ 3 — * *- ^ ’* •-^ (_f*^ ^ Qi »^>- 

Zj J — - -uT 5>J O^ l/-“^ 

.is W-^V» y^ w> 0 C^ 1 ^y,o*%j* 3^'—' y) \S^ 

^^l.* jJ fjlJ^ 3^trr^ ^ jk~a 

0-~“ ‘ ^ "'^ yr 

oV ^Ua^-- IjjJC y^j iS 3^^'^ 3^'— » 

(,iX« V-a yOj \ Y ' A ' OyPy^ ^ 0^— > ji 

^Ual— IjjiCj ^ VS*" a*«S^ Oj 1 Y 3-^ *Ol_*jyj^ 


o'p 

j—U o' 

2 ol^ 



<!y L/ 


Xo\ 


3 ^ ' ->3^ (il* 

' tt JU-S* 0> 1 t.3va.J 

w- 

V' 

3;^ 

viU 

0^5^ 


IjLu^ 

z*f i y j 

' ‘^>*C‘ ^'y! ' 



Ij I^Jl Ij^ 

• 0^*3^ j^yr 

iSX^ o';y'/ 

^U. ^V [■jL--' 

Jb 









c/^ 

*^-«A5 1 «A 

j 

3«^ 1 ^ 


b 

s.:. 

^ 'jj. o'y 



J^' ^ -3^-^ '-xX jiT lJjU* OTly ^ J5l- 

•OjlV diCiJ jX^ <OSil]j,_ Jf ^Vc ^1_, Ijj, jly Jji ei. d.C Li C'f^‘} 

jij^ Jf J_j-^ jUal- eU jUaL_ Ijjjl ^jjli. 

diCa* (^jl ^1<L. ^ O-J IjJC l^uiCS" dTjU ji^V/ 

^V tjjo •^S’bl ^'iT sijl tjj. jljjy ji Jj5 >jMjj ^J^i" Op-' 

"- c-’^-^ r *;'“' '^X. y^'r >Jy*- '>^ e-CjU i^'uji Li-y 

jip 4);u- jlj^i ^c. o^jr jOy- LciC; ^]y. oL. 

r\; 'jj. ^Ij7/Ji el. c- I ';ljj-y l_,ljj_ jf 1. o'^ rS^^f. 

J^%S c-l oUaU toil, Ijjsl oi'jU oiS" <Lj*^^_ Oj5 
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c/- ii' o._l 


- - - -'■ - ^.- /. ir^' y-'j’ r ' 

o'-' Xjw/ J.jiit. ^1 ^=1^^ JU. Y-U 4.'JV ol. O. ! ic 

f-^f- ’-r J 53 4^1 ;^V jL. jL* 

0.1 ;^V pU^_ J!.. ^(. jly- ios, 

j:'; IjX ijoJi dT iU O..I d-O; i^_\f Jt dl. 


<liG dU ^Ijd r'; ‘-''y /J~ (-« 


J}5 

kil* ;-V5 ^'c To'-* 


^\SL-i o' 


-/ ’r 




O'^O ^ ^'y 


sf^ |Jbj o.' by, o'y/->i 

i Oj I O ' -^^ 5^ 


OIJA3 <«ji.y <110 


■Obl (^U- <b^C^ yyS -^X dT yy 'f'y;^/. 0._' JW Jl 


<.aSJl 

*J^. ^ ~sf^ |J'->-i blk'_ buiC S'^ } iy-y dl, 

'5^_ c'- y^y o'yM 

lo:5C^ loiSiT dfjli ji^ -^U^jy. oj5 Jy,^ oliso l_uic dU ^y’ljooT 

o'y/JA eb Oil UU 0 ';'o-| J^_^J Id. y.lib, o'y/A 

';^ I ;y yX jiS di'^bT J' p “^b^yy Jy' ;y£>l- 

oUX. jy y^ o'yy dU o.' iy.JW b'ia'— Lub 

>_y*^y «b- CyS o'jtjyW_ db 0.1 b^'- soX lyU. ' 

Oy— 0.1 ^,y0^y« aj_ .y.j,^ b'i*'-' dU Jiois jb ' “'J ^ '_JJ 'f -i' 

^^yXcy- Yj__,yrj, jio. Oy— y«£5L- ^ly b*»-' Oi I ^ Si y, 1 

br^'y^ (J'^j ojl^ oly^ i^'-^y. br^ oib o^ b yi b^ 

br^^- ir^y. '^-' i~f^/ jSly S^fi b«Sil ^by diboS" <Jl5' \,jS Ao 

y4.L- <Jy yjc^ y_^ blj ^ jb ^ 

0^^ ^’; JS^\ dfy- y_5U Y-ly lyUy oiy.' bA;b b'y.-. 

yjllb, ^ly bld.yi b^l jyy O^ <Uyi, lylC- db ^1 y ^ 

.yir yycib ^ly oiS” 0.1 b^yy- 0.1 03y-2 ^;,-i-dr b'-b- Oi' 

b^i^yj-. yb- yCji. Oil yji^ b'y J^l db Oy! d5"ib yy'y/” b'b^yJ 

*;>?* ui'^ b)^:^«■i Oy— <b_y-. 05 ^ d'y /Jb db 0.1 

ot'''=y^ ib^' d-i' ;yytr oiS" do <!Yobbi..y., Oy- JLC Jyi 

l_y\£jSbU <!yyC>U. b'yyS-b Oy— Oil 'j*b ^jlS iyo«.. blia^-. 

jjbi ad\J jUbi oly-.- 2 ^1 si5by Oil J y»»i^ bllal-. IjdC Y U— y 

'-db YbyV yj bl-5 J^yS i btyT 0.1 

b^yyb-T by. ^ly 0.1 Jy,..,.. bli.'— 'bib. <bj'*. Y <J jy -S 0.1 

^yl^ db o'-i5yi o'ly^ V*/ b^i^lib y_b 'yjj 1 ^ly Oiyi- bYjyO.. <J1^ 

bb y_H. Y^ly ly,— O.^ ^_^.d;b '-db ^/±S ^^blyyjT 1 dTy:. blyU 

* bP ^ -‘boX. J Y y ^ t \ ^ 
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\y \Sp^ CL^-’ 

*/ U^-3 5^U 5y\i 

^\Xj ^ JaS*" *-^ ly C*j;_ ^ (J^ jJl-S-i C-J 1 

Oy V o^ 3^. YU— 'j-^ <li^l 

^ J Oy:^-U ^ff> '^y 

o'-'^jl 4^iJL Jjy ^ ^ ^/f 4' " .- 

^<4J jJ):i^ ^1 4 U:j eU ^^iT J^l dU U_i;l Y^;jl o^ 

0^*^ t ^5^V IjjiiC ijj^l dS^^U Cj^-- JjUaU-; ^JLlJC Y l.*-**'^ 

Y^l ^ 4~* " ’ ' OUl ^UfcX^j 


J^l dU Ubj,C^ jJbj J^c. tjj. Jly ^ai juT ^ <\j j; ;il. 

ji_ a)j^ ^ Lo •Cai Jj» A'i^ia (iU c-l <'*^1^ 

‘j^ }^ u^ o'-i Ji3" aV^_ ^y_l Ua 

^\ <^\5” A 5 ja* tiU j,j Lja u“)j^ ly ^ 

•(5yL.L- J^yiS y_ ^\:^. cr^ (j'i if~\ 

O^-Hd* 

'I’O*^/ '^.'i '^J ^'; '-Jj* o'y /ji. ^J-J' U a j.-b <1^1 

jr'; ’•=r o'rVA ’->'^' 'fu*^/ j'-» oj^ jIj 

•**;'^ (/,>“ ui' (^'■=-5 f’** 'f'M '-^'^ o^ o'j jiLajyj jUa'- 
J^! Oi 


iLol o<l ^Jba Uy j)j L 

yl Uj u'/ o'a ‘/jj ^aU Vii bU -^jf ^ 

o^ J5 Jjj l^.^l ^_y;| — , y^ ji ^/i 

y;U^y_ j^.i eU <ica^a eU jui^ 

Cal oUaU Cj- UU 0,1 I^lol ytLcy 

a. j«J 1,^1 eu Ub^<_ ^ib, ^b ^1, b^ oiy M 
0.1 OiiVji. ol/ ^Ulyr ^b ^\y Ij^ d\f/Ji^ eb oU ^il^ alj 
4.b ail ^U ail Jy^y y^y^ ^al |.>b,l -^yy\ l^jiS’ UU ^b- ^ Li l.\ 

on' ^ <'yo ^1 > ^1, oi^_ ^ 

oL^ aL- ol/ jyji,\ er/y. /i/ jiC- o^ OTiy ^ j,\ 

Y j;L, y_l yLL, YvJ;U o/ oji^ yl <L-, J'v o/ i 

/V J\ o/ 05b <bLa o/ ^yC UU yL-, .jo oX 

a. ol oU/l oYly ^,,1 jiL. <_ eu 

,,yb a:^- ^J/ ^ 
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jaS* ^ Oi ^ ^1_L£ ' ■‘« * 

s2«j 1 a] l^s^ cj* ^ ^ ^ o^"^ lj^-^ ^y 

I^Vjo 1 j^Lii ^i^£ I Y ^t^**L* l/J '-^r* 

Oj 1 y ) O ^Jio J'^ ^ 1 y i (J^-^ ^ y_ ) 

tiU Oj ( y ^ ^Jw J^ O^v^. VvJxL- ^ 

ju— < oU Y^^j 6^^ ^ ^V 

Jks Oil '■—*4^^ 

•Ol^^ 0*1 y^f. ^^1 ^ 

<,A^\ 


ij_;^ jJlj.2 (jUaL-> IjjiC (jl^^ oy^p 

jU Ijjl'j* O^r^./ y\Sis.y o'y /-^_ cr“ 


i^jCaJkS* ^3^^ <L:^ljj o^ ^e-*^ O/r^ yl »jy^ 1^ 

(./'‘•^y. y'^ o ^ ^Jl-^-^ 1-51 Ali;:j diC**'5^ Jtt^' ^ 

^ y^ oi-5 51^ ^3^ y^ r^ 

vil* ■ s.Cs.- <,-b ■OVS'ji^ liU <; U«— ^1 j>_j£: ijii til* % 

Jw Oj* T^— '1* Oj— ' '-)j5 

ooj r-u^ r'/^ V‘ tJt'i ^V- d.-^''^^ y^ cn/^' 

>;b <)})>U j;j d'j dt^;j' dr‘l-^ (/!-> 

o'j <li;lj ojs 'fj^^ <Sj^ c'''/- '^'■^ ti^«.0 cr'/ 'jdf 

jUaU- IjuiC >jl^ tiS” (3i^ dj* '^3^/ ir^-^- '-'^ til* 

d'.2 '-li'-® 0^^ ^'^/. ^ r>^. '^-' 

orji'i^h r-uJ 'f j^^’/ y.j* tj'^ J*--^. '^•V 'l'^ 

wliCift OUJ jj* 1; U-*liS d^li^ <■''•:>' '^J ' J-"^/ '^'’ 

ol ti-Cfc jb l^U ^;,jl A’il CU i.UT ddi» d5Ci, *i\sS <Ui.^^ 

^i5db_ 'f^;^ -OlS"^ r|*V j_j5di.' i^J dbl-2 

^V ^5Ciy j-'l J»b j' “OIjU j}-*J jb o>r^ tiiCib O/J 

J/.-'^ ^^"U ^X:> J;-2 d'^bj- TJwb- Jj! V^jlT^ 

<ti_.l^, j-l=r ij'l®^-’ '-^. ■'^ / °*'i- d’’-/--^ O®/^ td^*; ■'^ 

• C-l (-’bj oj b-O. r/’j- 


Jii3 ^5-.U o-^ 'fdV* 0-1 Ji*j^ Jl*j; dW/s -Ob’ 

Ojs jlLU. IjJC dU c-l Jl^ (Jbj d'J^ J// <ibU; 

Ab- 1 (_;-L. jd eli j_;5d db q^.}^ o^ ^!>®j ddo) 

-f-f IJtiC lju^_l 1/^ f*^ <>;j** 
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^ Qn^ ^ V 1^ T 9“ Y pL**! 

^ ^jU<J> (jl^ ^jUtU <]^ Tly*^— ' 4j \j^ 

-Aw i e.*^ \Lm<^ I^Ijo 1 tz^ 1 ^jL>- _i» 

^Xj^i*** *<i 1 :>C^ ji! ^J^ 1 _UJ^JL* 0 » i i 34 ** l^Liu 1 ^^Icju-* 4 ' 5 juJb 

S^l |Jbj 0.1 J4J ' i 1 JLL^ 4 ^ )}jf ijbj) 

o»^ Z* 5 ^ tw»>-Ltf ol 5 ^ o i ^ L>t-_— * ^1 ^ 

u'j tS' v. 5 ^- ^'^■9 c^y^ o — <ji jjj 

tjJ«. LU 1 Q^y es^ ^ 0.1 ^\>-^ tiU ijL—jj JiS^j O. j. i^l 

^^ 1 J J ijl^ j^p^ 5 _X*^S^ J 

j. ojl^ ^>* (3^ “j^r" j»ll-2-5 ®>r“/ jlJ^ Oljl 

Jr;**"' ‘(^' jr:^'^. Jrr^' crrr’.J’. irf-'^ '"-' 'j}^^-^ J-y. J^' Jj- 
. — s^ 1 a« <i^\j o^^i *— ^ cjI 3 "^ i^l-jf y[^£yS' 0.1 

“y*-?* i^'j / 01 j'^ 1^ -X*-^ O^ 1 ^ iJCc ^ 

C-Va 4 jljl o^j.— » o^.»- ^ .* 1 pi ^5 _i 5 ^J 

y <Jjl <U^li dU U c^ i ^Jl^Uj 

ij‘--^ Jrr?^ 3'-3 }~^, yl— ‘y^y 'jJ' c>l «_)>- ‘Oljl u'-M^ 

<1^14— 0.1 ^__ ^)i~' ^y.^ Jr;^^ ^ “^y** 

Jl-^*^ olyj 5 -J« '^' ^ (jlj 0 ^ 1 ^ t ^-^9 

0 ^ C/^ o^j 9 oW» o}^^ ^JV »ji- <io_ 

JJ^ cr*r^'^ '^' ty--^ '"' (><"/ 3 /.-^ 

'.yUj uj 5 0..I olyyji IV o'-2 I Vl«0” "vioCeiy 3 j 3 jiliCiy jl^'yji, 

4 $/^ y^ ^j'-^ '>, 5 ^ 5 ^ Jy* ^Jrr*' ^ ^ <i^.U ^j)\ 

Ji^ (^1^ vi 5 ^_lj OlyV-5 ,y^'^b <!j)V ^ o._l Jly _^ji, Cif^ 
Jlj ^ jW Jly/-^. 6^' y-y y^“ 0.I ;_,j-. XljjJ’ <)WyJ 

'^.' 'll/*'; O^. J <_r.. U 4 'o- ^ Jlj _i^ j)_j J^J ^ 

0^1 J^ljl Jj2 ^Tm, o/j;> <U. U O.J T^_ ^ 

jlj.yj» O'-r^y ol 5 " '^/-" .^^yl ljirr.l» (yr-^ 

<!bU 'j^- 0'y:-C- ^ 15 C^ 6-^.^ 'y^y 

cr*'y^ y>U u-W. Ol^C- ji.C 0.1 ^Xji juS'^s ^Lri. , sCu 
J^ 3 ^' Cri-'y' '^^y <l-*J:y ^1 oiS" j 1^ 0.1 i^y- 

yiS" ^Us yi_ Jijj o._l o'y/yi.. ^i'l ^1^ yLoy olS" Jl^l 

'^o"r y. (>'^^ kjV^-^ ys^j 0.1 oly j.ii, o^-Uo Lai ^l_ 

> ... ^ 

y^ ^-^1.2 


y liCi^ yj 


c:v r->j ^ 


(Jy 1 ^ly^ ‘(_5^ 1 0.1 A5 _,j 31_)1o1 


rj^/* ly''^ -^y-* 


yl5j/ jly_^y& Ujli. ^1 ^Cu LU yl$J^ O-J o'J" r^' ty' 
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a. j/j 




y fS r^. ‘j'y 0^' a' ^ 

a. c-j oJ^ J.-^ zr^- ^ ‘''5'*'’ 

eu O.J M— j-'V y.^ ^)- '^'/-'^'z ‘^'z* 

j^ a. j.uj:i a' (/— ' Jr^' a' ‘^'z'^'z 

oJ— ‘'=^’.-'^ z^' r'^/:^- ^ 

fs^ o'J^J ■^’i' a^-^- ar^- V/ ^ 




j 1 ,\3— w 

1 


1-Lx X-^ <'i-J 


jai yL<iy j/j iJb:! jika af/-^. lj'^/ 


H 4 -- 


a. 


.'C -L 


^ a j ^ 


jjs 'j>i^ a* oj' a-- _ 

!jjC. ijUi i -:>1 yiXi/ o'r*i ^V' ‘‘-"^^“.Z 

au a.J-^ 0 ^';^ y^f ^''?^- ■'''%‘^z ^ 

Oil o'az. oia^i' Xm ^ <'i/a -'z^ '>►=« ''-^• 

y\Siip jicj^. v'5^ 

^ji. iju4< 1 kdS’jU -yki a.' '-^' ‘^'^'z '''^' 

a. -oJCl jlka aj^r yf z' r'a--* v/ W ;z^ 

aiy/a.. j)5il Jr-/r- a' ^ ^y'^y Xd). of 'aiC 

ojyy> oA' ^ '^J j4^oX£a. jc^ jaa laiC =^ ja' y^‘/ 
Oil c^J jb ujj^l C-./ u',« a'a ^V Jt— -'U raC^ 

a. ^Uij^ .^1 a' ‘l5^' Oy-^ '"''^ 

^ij^ oa:^ <!^.Vy. a- Oil ^ip aT ^^ya' 

of^y or-y}^ r./ -“■’ "-■ ■*'"'^ '^-' 

a* jyf jX ojI i;}— a^b./' z'"^' 6^/ r''^' ^-' -^y^' ‘'-^■X-y 

^\jj ^1 ^ui a' ■i'a^ ‘a^' 

■J x^JCai. ojj- ijb j jai a. a^/-^. bz- /“^ r’zt-' 
i y aT a^-/ b-’z •2''^ y^r °ry '^r" 

)x^_ y\syy ^b x>:f ^ ^y- -''-’ tzb"- tzz 

aU ,”--^;i— '- 5-'^' 0 !“^ azZ 


‘•JZZ* 


^I_L£ ‘ 


a?"' 


;>*“ 


a^j a z 4iaa a« 


p. i yS ,Jb:! O^yy ? o^;y^ X 


V^ y\syy Oa"Z-«i -XiT oW^ vj'^ C-~A. 

a^ a. 5i, ^ 5 / zz z Z bb t/ t> 

jly- /a, Jo ToU- <v c^'’^ o-/z. -^v Z. 

^ai az^ rS^y'/ /V --‘V. c-^^. z^^z 

vijj ^_,^i a">z.Z z'"^' t- 
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^ ^A-'-**' iiX* jttS" 

^*‘ ■■>■*** 5 ' J-— > ^Ij. Lh^^ jT ^Va-JL 

»\y^ C-ilj ^^** — *' Vl/^ 
^ (jUa^*- <ljl 

o*# 1 xij-^ C-# 1 ^ 1 jl*£ jl^ 

a)^ V c^ 1 ».-*» ^iS^ L>- j2;*j ^ v*^ y '"*^ 0 ^^ ^ ^ ^X*»» 

t^/f- 0:^,y. i!)l^‘j MJ ^/f. 

o^*^ j^'Ai ^1 Orfl ^ 0^*1 

cA“t^ ^ o^ o'^' 

T ^ 4 !»|^*,-»j# (,il> »1^-^ (jlj *1y OA*l O* ^ 

<iU ^-** roi*}!y i^-v^ 0'-^/. (j^'-i 

(3^ j* jUal— . 1^1 <]\A»^^ <iU |_y 3*"^ /• 3**" 

jS!i; ciL. <»iL- *,_jjj' 3 ^. u^'^ ijS' j'-i 

3 ^ C)'(^j)^ (A^ /. yl— 44 il (iU |_y i_jl <liir 

(iU c-i' U^ -d^l til* U~^ j £4 uV;^ “'j*./^ '-*r" 

jj 4 j^^»>-yi.Xjc (iU Oy^ }j>; 33 LT'ij^ C^ j^. 333 i 5 ^JLT^ 

3 -^ SiSj^ ^(J 3 ^^U»« 1 ^ I <_ij->y yv 3 *j^ <ixcL-. 

jUiL» <ylj^ 3 U oj ) \U^ ^ 5 C«U 3 -*^ 3 ^ 3 - jjS" ijl -OL::!* idU o* I t '- ^ 

^ 0*1 4 ^ oVT v;Jl. .^jlT ilyT jt\^ 

tU^ ^uXa-j, viU <l>.l^ 3*^ 3-V 3tk 3^^ 3^1— <xj (iU 

v'}^ *^3 jVy O.J -tyC 3'^ ;_y-^' 

3JL 1^1, J 3j44. v 3 ^ 1 j ^ <!Uj/ ii^-l4 3,1 

3-' !»?;- ;'j^ ;*3 e^'U o-l J*ic ^ jji^ 

Tv-Jl^ 31-j jS*! .uT oli <!jl 3^_y J 0.i ^ 3UaV_ <jly>. 

<i^y-' 3 ^ ^4 Jr^r*” 3 -^ 3;^ 3/-> 3 ^ 3 - 3J^ 

^)M '^y-/. o-^ j ^>»4 3^/ o' cr^ <'ye. o^' < 3 ^/ 

J,1 tL-- jjU 3cU- jU^ 3U jif ^ ^:;i* 

0)1 333 — - olT ^jo 3w-^'la^ 4^ j^l 31 j^o 3^1) ^,jl SiU 
/a> 3U»U 3 o- 3yi oTlS'y.J JU- ^iTy^ IjL JjCO. iijCy U ^ ly^ 
3-' 5^' 3. '^r. 3*^ 3^ 3UaU lii. O-J 3 o-_;!|J.^ jo- 3y^ 

3.1 3;!^^ 3^4 -^. ^ O^ yOl V>/ / 3ir y-y- jU 

eU Oj^l/^" 3jy j) <!y!V 0.1 3UaL- ^jo 3o-^lj,^ <)io- 

v 5_,4 jljlT ^y- 3.1 0)J 3 ^^l 4 ^ ^)-^y ‘>jy?‘ 3UaL« 

;lyy 3I4 l^y Sty y ^^1 31^ ^V 3* by 3iU 3. ) JJ jl 
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O^— ' O'* 3 1_X..Xj ^1 

jUaJL- IjJC 'jc^_l cTiU ^jVi. •Oilj J— - 'f'j^. OtU-'is 

jiC- C-l jj •<]l^l ijl-4-i' 0<1 yUCt^ jly^Ji 

cr^'-^ yliCiy 

O^L J Of IjJ* j'y /-% o'}*— »^^•^ }d’y:i^f. ;y '/ ‘^''' O'Oi'y 

1a; y 'l^ <i.CU ‘'^^■/. 0}5 

o»l (j;! •<i— ->»j-2 *)V <-'iJA* «iU Jyji- jUal— IaX 1_U4._! 03jiLs 

yv ^ Oy- o^;Vj jj-}* j:'; (“^/. >:>1 y^/ j;_'j j;l yU jI cU 

Ijy. o'y /->» i34;5 J Jf y'V O-^ 0}» -V- '^-' C.’-’ 

^15", j_y-'y* ^1} ^'}1 <ly'V OL Oil Ij; y (_<— d^_U O-^ -—.I 

jJ..j-jJlju£ Jo- <lo- Oi_l l-kiy (j~^^ Oi/.^ 

^ Of Jy- ^ ^1^ -Sr- il'-’ i>^'* 

AjiijU j,5Cyy_ oOiA yl »>.' s^/:^ O"^ Jtr— ' O—-/' ^ 

^ ^\f OiJ ^_y-y* y^" ■=}-" OS^'- 1-^. 

O^iai— l-J^. “—.I (J^.^ O-^yl-S^ -V- — '/•— 

JjOk J^cl ojU* ^y* ^1; Jtr— ‘^/ 

j_y:t5' ^ u'j cT" 6 

Jo- ^iT ,^,:;k-i]A "^jJV ‘il* 0.1 Iji^. -'Ay tr->* ‘j'-' 

^yyyO. 0-1 Ij.' y (yOlS" A'^_lj jjJ ^y->-^lJrC 0-- jb J'S- J~- OU 0.1 

^y_jo5' yoy- -OiTUy 0-1 ^}j }_fyr^ '^'■^ '^-' '■^- 

hJjJV 0-1 Ij^i^. -XsT -w Jl y’V 6y*-'/^ Jr'^. s/'*" 

• OjI 

V^pkJ) t,.,<>-L<tf 

ob ^_f jJy*- ^ 0^^ 0^'"' '^-' '-^/- o-^"' -Sr- 

•OjlV OU 0^ ^ ijL. 0-1 yliCiy- Y^i; j;' rMiS" ^ ^_jS ^iu 

0^ Jjoo. O^b. '->A^. ob Oy*'/^ ®y.^/. O-'-®*'"^ 

^ly IJlJC -Uy Oi- Oy- ^<ib5^ yl^Ccy- Oly/J* ^ 05^:! ■'Si yy 

yS5C£y- ^>-Lo- (-1 ^>£j. Sr- rs’ (*'-/* ‘f"-’ 

JU yiksy o'yb -'So- OSTy- O.I -Uyy l-UiC oTVy 

oUaL- Ij-iC, ■'!ly^ OjS ySiCiy jlyA- bU O.J i:,obJS.. 

-dS' oiU. Vo- Oy- lOiiC jiS Oyi-1 lAO. ^y* ^1; 0^'jV-f 0._ 1 Ayoo. 
L- r^yyl J4r3 ’j^' ^ -V- 

Jb L-T jJl ■'SAAyy Jy*abU J^S- <' 0 - y liCiy Y^y}! 

0.1 Iji:^ oT-sU JdS" ^>*yy -Sr- -bijly jyS -b- 

f_')lj>_ ■'3y!V ^ -Sr- 0-'/-^ ^ 
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y \JCc j) ^ 0 J"^ 1 .X*—' tJ ^ I J ^ 

Y ^ V^ O^S" Vj y V5Cc ji -X w > ^ ^ ^ \JCc^ \.^y*S' 

^1 f.J^ CjjS-^ ^]y jS^ 

^ y _wS' j***t ^J— a\y ^ ^ Ij ojy^ (J T ^-*J_ 

^ y ^ t, “ ’ jJ ^ ■■■.»■■■* IjcJCi I (>^1.« C-J ^ C} ^Qa.l-*-' ^-XiS” ^1 

y \JCc - y oly ^£ Oj \ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ALi^L?- 

qA* U (jT^^^V^--' Oil (_5^ Oil 1^^^^ Oyi— ' (^1 

1 j-^ ^ aI^Oj Jy 1 y lo.^^ O- ^ *ly 'Xl^ OAal 

ciU Oil ljuiC Ijkliil jU ^JO y\X^y tj\y ^JAt_ <lo- 01-^-^ *1^. 

1 \ !-•— '^ O- ^ <v^\j ol-^^ ^ ^ 

• j\ ^iS 0>-5^ 1 I L (3viaA_— ■ ljjJC> til* Oi I 




y 


(jl-X^ 


^JJS** <!1o1 T <«-j '^l ^ iJCiiy ^ a\y^ (J^ jl 

lo.* cil* j_^lj o^ 01^ fi,^ i}^ OjA*- iiS** ^ j>- 0^1 

A\Xi U Oil , ^ ■ " ■£ 5 ' *_jla>- ^ y ^jS" ■XsS' 0^1 t)^ 

y o^ ^ ^ViaX— < ol^ y.X*& aJIjI * y^ 1 Ol^ 

^ yMt O** ^ (*t /* cjl^^ V^ ^5*. <S^ > ^^5** ^ O-kS" 

<iX* ^ ^ ^lO-* ol-X^^ ^ I^Vj y ^J— ■*#■*»* Oj 1 V >-_ y ^1 

j^*j>b* (jUiV^ ijj^^ r^/- y Vi^^^ ^.i^i^i^" y liCc^ tjiy ^jii 

l*il^ 0>^ ^ ^ ^^£k« Oi ' r'^/ Ojy^ \Zjy^ 

^j**-^ Cjy-’ ^[^1 <)— jlf of V '‘^ ^f ol— ' 

V*-- ijl-X^— 1^^ y jA 

^j^am^IjT <C^ jy^ Of {j^ ^ (Jl>- o^*!-* 

’ ^ <J^- /• utf.^ Cjy-' y ^\^£ Cjy^ -• o y^ 


0>jl^>tJ| ol-^ Ol-X^-i 

Ojyy* Of 1-X^^^ ^ ^ (jllaL-j IjjJC ^J-^1 

/. ^ -V- o5*^ o^_ V UT 1-u^ 

oS^ ^ O y^ Oi 1 tjUaU- l„uiC 

(iia Oil ^liCc^ jly ^ ^ 43 ;:^c1^j 0^5 oxia'— 0X» 

of ^yt.^eA ^jllaX— * ^iXa Q1^ ^ 1^ vi^ Ij y \iCc y (jly fj^ ^^1 ' S^ 

^y,^ JlLi-- Ij^^ a!^1V 0\a o^'^^O^Xy ijly /-Xw f*^/ <v^ \j 

^'V- l 5^^ ^j.Ua o^;y^ ^ 

Of tiU ^-Xi^i 1 oT'^li ‘0»— » 
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L- o'y / “yr-f 

•' z}> 6';'.2>-' c^^' 

oly jlji <'bi o'^ Oil u. sf^ r-". vj'r/-^- ‘^^-' :l'-’^ r'^>^- 

Xly 0.1 ^'c ulyZ-W*. ^ yr Ol^-ljy- o-.l O'^r 

j_..5. 0.1 ^Ic O'yo <-'1 j 1 Otj;' ^>^1 o>«--2; <Ul4-. 

oUj <■;->. 0.1 Ol-O. <'bl ol-^ joo d^h.f^ 

Ji^ <'ii ^ ->^- A’ '^-’ °-^' :l'-^ ■^'''' r'^ 

o'i yV O-Ty JS -lO / Jy' o5b Oil ^ O^ ^l_;y_ 

(A'j* /. ib:^ cT'J' ^'.1 '^V/* A' OVj^b- 

^-ly /jA'l oly, <'y< AL; tl^A ,AL<il5' j'< Oil ^b 

<U^ oj^ J^l olJ>4i 5^"' 

Jisf^ jl -Oy.V/. V- 

>U ob y.y '^-' ’.>5^ ^"'3'^ 

x^jjl <!GyA'/ 6*A*" ';>*^ '^'r' O'^ljA" i__-^ '-‘r' 

IjjJA- T^;,l jX— bb /iU ^-b Ju^ Oil ';yXi- 

' yij^Tjijy ji ji b-y* r'-^ ‘3"'^ '^'-.'f^.!^'/ '^3^.' 

AiiXi^ ^ bb ^./ol JJl jb O'jli, 3 -^ b'/ ^W- ebb— '^'fbb 

jb ‘yb. i^lA" bXlj wA -b- bb wAv 

eb Oil 'jjXio r^yl 6^^^’ 'fV^'/ ^r- 

x^jjl Ub 6A'; 3roi>-y. »y.lX^. jXji p-' j' AA' 

'Jb. o^ ^'^^3' ^3-- -b- ^'3^' 

^-^b OJb T^A Or^yl <b-by bb Oil Jyfi T^;;l 

^IT / jb oA tr"' -'^J^ 

^1 ^ <3^ bki. J5P. jb ^.ly ^b ry.lT jb bTU:- 

^1 <!^>. bb Oil :.^ib, t^a o?-'A 

.u-lXiy- j/j y-y- or^yb jij yVy lS' ^ '^V j'j / 

k jb jUl; jiX obXiy jp- bl. Oil y'j^X ^;>bi T^;)' jyb' Jy- 
OYUSsI jb jiyo. j)LU <''yX-. jyi bi. jT^^. ^yl 

eb Oil yy* A ^3/ 3--; -*'r'. b.-- 

Oy. /S “Jb Oil eAV jbW^ bb VlyX^ oAby Ly J-J' 

jb J'\j: bb’jyV libT <'bb.' A;' '^3^’/ 

l^A^-. r^;^l ■'blji bb Otl-Vi aUU- <;ly^ jb <iUy. 
. jbl yi W* j. j/ 3r w-^- cb*'>'^ ^A-XS" jb j4../ 


Y 
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^1 y ^JA J'^ 1 jl>sj ^iXL* ^3 ^ yS" OwCil ji (jLkiL-* 

jJ Oj 1 IjllI^ 4j^l ^_j <ji-2 l 5 y \iu:^ 

y\^s-y yJ^ J^j^ ^ o!^^— ' j5 ^J^Lli 

ocLw y3^ ^y o^-^ ^y ^yy^f oyt— 

L/^ ^ ^ T * AJL—* a yy^ ^ ^ iSCc yS ) JU^ jt 

^3UaU-» ^jjJCj 4Jl^\jtj ji tila y \iCc^jc5* o> 1 l^^iC ^^•.— > 

y*y^ iS y liC^y tj^y y-^_ ij^^- 
Ljt iy o# 1 y liCcy ^S'li* cila c-*' 1 l„uV* 

^3“^^ L ^ ^ ^^-*->e-« ^jU3l^— * Jjiyyji 

^y o^ j ^ ^y^ ctS^ c/**^ .j*^ l 3-^* cj^ ^^-3 

<J-i-- ijlA|.i (Jy yi* (3-J'-^ OsIj jLo y^>“ o^-^ 

c^L* Oa 1 y VSxy o^y y~^ y_xx* ^Lla^— ^_x;JC y.}su 

• oa 1 yl^y ^^yu 4'5ijj. (jl'^ ''^:■^ jy i-cJC 


<^a^) 

y^) 'S)^ {j^ ^•^y* j^y y*^- j^^y 4lj^^y ^iU 

) Oa y^wnaj (^1^1 a^y It ^ j »■* j y 

aIIjI l^liCi }^ f. y^] ^yst-yk 


^jiy ^J^y^ ^ ^ 

«.*j y oJ^ »,_jlXi> a 1 L-;XS*L*^-^y ^ C^a 1 ^*2^ 

ei. J>-'^ '-^ i}f f. O^ if^ “’/. o'';'jj — - JJI — - 

^\ ^ ' (^1 *0 l.*i^>- 1^' j 

y'^f. •^ }^ tjct’' u‘-i^ C^/- '^/—^ C.'-' i-jbj <uiL- 

^.'yV Ujj^_5^ <L*_ui^ ^'c ^\j Ij^ o\y Jji>_ liU Oil (jS/^' 

ij^^*'/* *^/*' uij ^ I — ^ '^j— yi '"^ "^y./ 

Jy <— 5t^_ Jlj T^Xcj ijlj Tji^ 4j»^t« cJv^ iS^ <L>«lj tiU ijliCj j! 

,jic. ■^\j Ijy Jly^yji ^ / ‘y-^* Jy 'fji^ J*'/ 

ij^ (J'-2-2 c/'^ O'-^. cjj» J^ ^'-^uT j, ijlj YJ^U- cJlju. o< 1 


• Oa \ y J 

^jUaL- ^2 jjjLjoy jJl^j (3-5^-^ Ijjijb < 0 ! (^\a ji 

jiy— J^2 Cal ^\j jly yjiu (* 5 '' y^^ ^Lxi5*i 

<^ 1:0 uW^ '-^ (^-5 y:- (Jbj i^Lo ^.z- 

jjjj ) ij) 4i:;5tAL« kiiCi* U Ijj^^ i5^ jJt^j CjI j_yLc Ij^ jlyyj*, 

•Oljl r^/- <*^l— ,\^3l ^j^-3 
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Jb ij._y_i l^Lr 

ob Js rjf J5^‘ ^U- 

OXMj- O^bl O'J- ^rrr-^ "f J^''/ 

jiJ^ 1 = 5 ;'^ * 3 ^ lx^. ‘^J vr-' 

eU circus' ^_\ (j-ii JtJ' y.) (^V^) }^ jy^' oi-^ iij 

(kiTUJ) y/4 (“'^r*^ -'r" ‘' ■^/. ;ryr 

(^bj viU y./‘ J> Jrr:^' «/ <’:ri / jj^J 

^Lj- ri^ “'^W* o'j^ o>-. ^ <‘j»x- y_) ji^ 

// oLT ^-vr oLJ/. /V rolT/ -ObL; 

A- i' Jiy ^'5^ 0 -^'/ ii^ 

oly- yiC^ ^ <^- 3 - ji^f/ Oi' y^r^ ^ t- ^’' 

JlS" Alji- _p3 <-5- ^ (^-5 'fo'-“-> J r 

'f^ 3 »/ tr' <-^-^ ''’"■' 

oj^ ^ oJjS’ r^jjl O'y— > 3 -b 51 ^ ^'i'- 

J.J jjbj OJj-s •'^ 3 ' ‘jj’ ^ '^U‘'' 

y_j (Jbi ^ Ji*3/ J'^ *^y. “jy ^ 

• y^i u'y J;-^ '<J^^ j'3^ Oi' 


< 0 b\^- d^ ^ -r^ ''^'' 

siS'^S <i'iJ6 Of vjjTU }f^ jb o-_' TJ^V y"^ 'f^^j' 0;r“/''- 

r^TU ^^31 c>j- y'-’ •^r' viU 

Of ':<' '(^ o'^ '^-' 
tj^l/ jb o-.l y.: 5 b 'r^;3l <^3' 

Jb:uri rJU^. 0“'/. 5 --/ b^ 

o/- S3V2 Jt.3/ ji/ O'"'' "-’b-^. i^’" 

dTU ;.l' jU- '->^' ,-i’ ir' 

JjIjI uI-H^ >^J u'M “^ 7 * '^-' °}^ 

^b:s ab J'3=r/ r'-/’ '^b-*'- u/bb^ fr "^y'^ 

•'obi TJ;W- oJ^ y> y'^J‘- 

A.ja£}\ 

IjJC J^- ou oU jU.'- 1 -^. y-*. j'y/-^- 

01/ ^3=3. ^b. j> TwU bb oxiJ ^'b. o.^ 03I 

^1 ^j\S Obi” 01;-"/ ^ y 'f^lb ^■'' 

013^ / J); Jh^ ^r- ■' 
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p\j C-X*\ 5 * 

ijlj AJIjI j* ^ f OASi’^ 

%) t5^-*-*** ®'y. (*-^Ub-l3 

J— «> 1 jJb 1 juS" j) j 

(j^i» — - 

jiS" (il. j_j^L uyV t_)jijM 

^ O^ * * ■** U45 *_xJl* 

eJ~^ Of 0^1 df'il c^l (JIjJ tiU C-i_i C-»U- V^jjl (Jjju* 

<L-^ O^ )_ul» (dl* *ijLS (jj5 j>_j (J!jj (dU (lr"l/ j-^ *3 "'-* 

‘OL^jj (j^ ^hoi>_ Yv^UtJ tdU ojI (jy V X}*\f (Ji-h^ tjJ^ 1^ j* 

■^3' <'j^lj of oyV idU Jjjur (jjujt 

ojlj5” <J^U Of of')l ‘il* jjf^y, O-V Yi— 

^1 -O^V ^-U o._l Yl-uU <liL ciU .y.\j, yv l^u <)jl o^Vj «dU 0-1 
1^1 ol^»« — ' Ojy ^ ■^* (^3-^ Y(jU ^j.»SS 0)f 

oXi_- 0-1 <)liil Jy oli^ C^}->^ o'-* ^ 

j 3 ^;d_ 0^-2 ^1-^lj. kjj^l ja y ^ jlj 0-1 “^'^1 idU o> I 

■q\} jtj, *jy ^1^ AJbl o'-4^ V j-; jJIjj Of Ij^U 

ijJC, -0^1 "Oj-U/J eu IjJC jaS" <1 jjU. Of O’,^, jyV o^ ^Jla 
<\3i)^ idU ^^ylL- ^_^1 ol-i Oj- (^'U o^ 

/V/. -Obi j_i, l^jj1 ^1^ o^ o-J oyV yL-^;, o-I IjuX, 

‘^'■^y/. oy V Y^b o-.l 4>.-ur > Y 1 e -C-, jU^ 

Oi-^ r.j J^' (« ^*3' ’^r 0^'-* 0)1>^ jJL 

“^3-/. '^r- ^3*^ o'^^ c-3^1 ub -yr 

1^_ ^ oy^_ iU jlj <0L, oj^ jLt 

C- OY^^ o^ olyVJ% 

.yb Ob ijo;i ^1; loJC. el. j. jJ' ^i oi^t i,-^ syU 

3-J (Jbj 0^3^' '^f v5'- -Obly IjdC <xy oU j^UL. lybjij 
^-tyS' jJbj JU ji ^yj j:^ j] -y^ ^1 j yo- 0-1 lOil* 
V- ^ bJCsjT oOyj ^\_ o5C> y:X ys:^ jL-- oJo 

• <l^L^ C:^ YoL« (J^w 

ci^syT j,_Vj, oSil^ yJliCilS' ._jl^ of l-u5C oljkjd. 

lo <J 'f'y^ (O^ 3. ob y_5U jX- O^ j-i ljo;l ^1^ Yl—y 

'-^. ^.;y- J^ ^ 0-1 (Jbji, Yy^l/ <^-lj 

^1 l^oy .yb J4J y/j- oy.i yij^ .-XjjX 

y.j'y. ^.' 3> V^S'.- 4io, ob j^ ^ Y^,y 

'“^' • 0)b ^ij jX- -uj^ eU ylXcyX 
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jLj ^^^V>- ( ^ ‘■• / ■^ o» ^ *a«*<^j3» (J^ 0^5" 
<J“^ i_u.'^ ilr^5* (_/***'■* ^ 

^ ^ y 1^^'* " ^ \i^ ^ r- L^-*-' A'jj 1 ?! ^ 

t-iS*" i,^ j>^ ^ >1— w O^-^-**' 

di X <0 j-^ ^_u.V^ ^^'1 j_\i ^ _X5 ^jj ^ 1 j 

3 AfiS^ 4J\_*j 

l^Lio 1 ^ ^ l-^-2 X \^1— * X ^ Xy 5*^ ;*-’ ^ O^-i 

• 1 o!j! ^ Oy— ^6£’>L- viT >U 

<.^1 

c-j! ^j*iA^ X L*— »y ^ !jj. o^'— '-cSC ^ 

X i CiiAa ^ 5* ^ \ ^ ^ V>t*5 ) J^Mk3 1 j ! 

^ ^S jij^ 0^^ X.'^ o yi— 

j* j ^ ^ jA Jy 

V (ji.-X«*5* Xt^^L^ «-*.5 j ^1^ J^iS^ ^j\^ (jUal—' 

ob J;U wi^ ';^/ l.A-.- 

X jl^y / o'^ O^ '^o^.'^ y o^-i 0^^/. 

-X&S' X 

u o> X t2j! 

•(^Iji y 0^*i ilr*^^- / yl— ' ^^!j*tJ-* 

t..->>-\-tf oVS" ol-i«4-^ 

o ^jUaLw 1 jjJCi 4 J j ^iL« O' ^ vJ^ ^*J !^ j X ^y**^ ! j! 

^UiS W cil« \.*i*jL-j O^-^' aIj ^l>- i^iA« ^«*S) I^JJ ! ^1^' 

^-Xi^ ^j! jS* *._^.«...*» iij g..^j 1 c^ (.iX* J-i5^ 

iiL* jii# ji^jT *.iV* (j\^»-*» _\3 vjl-i 

CmJ 1 y ^ *01^,1 y^\A^jS' (j— 'y y ^ ^ cr* ^ <Jl.y^JL>- j 

*'y-*\-i*J O^y-J I^LjT y-* '^y" ^ fJ^-<»^ 

Jy y\— J5 fj\^ ^ j IjuV^ ^*'y*\A» J3 Oil ^^iy'y 1-^ 

aIL-j <^1* ^j-jt»^l ^Vj ^ 0^1 »y-\io-i j^yx -A5^o ^ ^y^ 

^y—'l.A^ wXaS^ Oi 1 y«w 1 j Jj i jy-aA* Oy— ' ^ wJ 1 yJ l-ia *,j5^ 1 

C-^1 ^yj>t* ijUai^ Oy-* y-w IjJj 1 ^ 3-^ *y>« U«J <Jj! -^JUj^ij liU 

^1_, <Jbl jb 0^1 J;-*—! ^jj'i O'f J'' »;>?* 

j»\j ^ o-j 1 jy^Jiu r^ "^b^ O/^, Oj t 1 

v±sC^ ^\j j.u j>_ bV O'-' ^'■^' ‘-''■^ r^ c'-’ '“■'^ 
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\Sj-^ Crtt^ 

^^j\j>“ ^Lj ^,A-_-r <llj) (J^ y \-. — ■* Jk3 C-j ^ j*-^^ ^j5C^-o I 

fcdS'^Uj, V t3t^, 0^1 

o\yC ^'AS" ^ J^j2i 0^1 i±S'^ JT J-^5 

<b^U, eU r^ ^5^ / 

jJ 1 j Y O^-*^ 0^-2 ^ (_/*“' ^ 

jji^ (ji-i ‘i^llA.^r' * >Sj^ 

aIIjLj 0^1 ojV^ ^ ^ jJl-3^ ^ 

cJy** ‘0^1 0^^“^ (lr®-*t^-^ *_-^ O"^, ji 

-AS o^i *-iS^ jji--i T ^ »J^ l5^ ^ O^-^ 

f^')! cJIj aJI^Li tiU yU— 

c\^ ►lii 1 / (J'jj 

^jV>-J^5 o\y£ i_U.l^ ^' A .t S ' Y «.'Vi.^^ s 1.1- ~ \ 

Y ^ \^y^ O^-^ ^ y 'S ^ tlrt^ f-J ^ 

y (j^^ ^*'*' ^ ,/* (3^^ ^ ijf7^ <Sj^ 

O^*^ cr*^/, O^-i jl /*5^ <i— 5” 

/::r^ Cr^*^ ^ ‘^'■^ 3i; ij^tr^ 

Oji-* C-J^ 

1,^'^ o_X*** ^5 v£^ ^ •)3^^ ^1 J Y ^ ^ 

'Sj'^^ ^ 5^ 0^^*— ' C** 1 

aJIjI eU !jl ^^4^, ^’■^. v^UJ jIj jiS" 

ojy— ^ (j-U^ cjI 

■Ou^j ol-M^ ^L^l ob J<jb ^'U jy^ \^_3 i^jj>^* 

0^5" ji JjJ yU- J3 Jl-^-i 0<J ^'%> }y Joi J^jS" J-^ '^-2 

3^' c'/r*;^ V?^^ '’>V -*^ ^ cri^' 

*^3^ ^;3' °'3. ' 3 -^ 'j'-= r'^ j'^ ^3^' 3 ' O-J^ 

t-J'^. o'-5 ^ 'j;:^ J^ kj'->' ^l;^^ 3^' ^ , ~.^ 

jb» ‘^'•^' 'j'^ b'^ iM J-^b- o^*^. (J'-5-> il;cU_5" jJbj ^3 jjj 

0^^ 'f^;3' o^' '^J 'j' o^jj Jy oU (^UuS" 

;J^\ (Jtl iS‘\i V T^jjl obS’ji /j /" 1 -^b^j ^jb. ^b 

'f® 3 b*“ (^'-^-^ ■^' Xo^ ^-. y*'^ 3 ^' <ibU 4^ji^ ij^^' 4C ^Ca . 

^1 ^jU Oj- <b-<jj^ jS") X)y cJ}* J3ji /j ^1 y \ jTt 

3 b ' Jy. '~i'^ ol -2 ^ '-'^' i_J^) .ill jg. C ^1 
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j\ JiT c-l a^' 

0.1 viS^ Js cr^,/ li/^ aI.-Jw2 ^ O.J loiU '~J}j iS\ 

^\ Ujj 6^'/ bp\^ <'i>. 

cJIj O.J ij.. YO^ <!I^YoX-j C'bjS' 

j\yi::ff, aJIjV;.- 01/-^ S:^’ 

^-b <ii^ 0-/“ 0^' '^-' ^y 'f r’^"*^- ’■^''* 

V^ ^UT <OjjJ.-jl Of j'y/-^. jA;^ 

o-J^ J>>. '^r' 'j-^ >*''»' t,^' 

bfof O;^ Yjjt. <;\J J.;/” o^ '^^.V '^J "fjv,^. ^ 

jJlj^ .j-li. o/ oil:. -Oj.. c-i/ jl-^. .1.'*'^' ‘^'y- '^-' 

Jjb jlj'f ,J1 o'/ o'-"/ J'.^. 'V ti' o'/ '^Z 

jiC- <»*-. ;ijo o'o^-** O}^.' OU J..b jlo o/ o'^-s 

^ ^jV Jl <b.J- /<= -V 0)5^' <'-^>. ^ 0-1 ;5£>t- Y^J^I 


Jyjr- 

0;y 0-1 ;5£iL- b/ /V J^' ’-^'^ o/' 

_,jc5b- o'y / 0 % Oj»- 5 ' j/V ^ J;WO'^ 0 b<i— < 0-0 

^ oi'j y'w OU 0-1 o/j. /sb jl Vo^/ OU ^ J;b>. J^Jl 

Oji-.l Ob o' Y^;^' <;— /o:- o'y /J» <'^ o-/y : /"V “O- l-Ub 

by. o'y^. '-^. 'oJj' oi’j'i o'j O-J o/y.a (.-.b-/. 0-/5/ 4 lo<cly 
rr^ j! <!^/. o-J oS'^LT '-o'-* Oybl o'-^O 

O-J ,p^ /ib O-J^ ;y^ o.' ;y^ <b;lyi. OU 

1 ,p<^ Vi/j p-f^ M 'J' 

. .. . . A f'l .;•<"• 


j Ji— ' 

A' 


^'■;^j>^ Ob J.^b ^ O'-' C" '■'~- b"^ ' ^- . -- - - 

l/j., Jy o'^ o^y. a“'““ 'f'/ 

^ oT^y J-^ O"'/. <b' ox/" 03 Ob rli^ bpf^ 

jy ^b obi ^ j/' o'o^o 0*-^- 

0.1 jjb Jji ibj JU Ji j./. Ji^ v/ ^ 

Cr^f ;lyy oSiV Jo:^ VoU- o-J A-'b ^^Xob obi-* 

/? A, 0^. 0--/ ^'.•./ "'■-' -br 

^Lj- J-a o5/r \p >\ /^b. o'y/0» ri/-^- '-•■= 

bp u'-4i Dbl />U o'y-/->% 

j,,b j.. j7b /V r/. /y. o-'*. t- c^ 

^ /i /i oib <)bU- Ob A/ ^ 

J'\ oib /I oTy^ U/ /' -;'r' 0^' 


^1^1 /j |AJ'-»= ^bj- (.ly-o ‘r'/by u'V^ 
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3 ^ 3 ^ xj (if UtU 

jUa^ *- IjciC tiU *— <J^ jJljJ (J^ — ^ 

j 5 J« (jl 1 *if.2\J j»li* J>^ 3 O^ 

J3j2 4i**i*^^ <il« Oil (if^L« j» O^— ' ) 

aJ IjLj Oi 1 O^-sl y ^ (3*^^ ofci y ^«u5C tiL* Oi 1 1^1^ y 

OjI^^ ^«o-» olf 0^^ ^ 1 ^ 5 ^ (ii* oj 1 OTo^^ (Ir^ ^ oJli ^1 

ol^. 1 ^ X) ^ ^1 ^ 

tif ^ ^^L- jtj cT^^ Cs^ / o^_-U- nJlil >^^ 5 ) 

(3j^ / (ji^ o'> x^. {rb o^*^ '^0^^/. 

AijioSi . 3 ^^»ab* (j^JaL- jif L^l ^ LjT 

T^--* t j— ‘if ijLif^ 

,3^1 ^jy^ X^ (i)-^ T(— si *^1 X) \S^ jJl'^-s 

^^U- Oi_l J\^ ^1 aUjU dl* Oil 0 - 2 ^"(ai* (^ 1.5 0 ^_JU- <L^Jj~ 

0^1 \S^^ j^ll^Li ^— * ^ o^— * j>^.*jt* (3l l^l -— * l-uf* 4 !LL>L-»^* 4 jf 

(if l^;i 5 )X^ Cf^ ^ T y 

Y^;W-- cr^^ Oi_l yJh^ 1 ^^ 1 ^ 1 ^ ^JS ^yoAA jb ^ J>t<JL-y^ 

' 61>1 Cr^/ 

A.^u)l 

^Lxosl^ (iX« ^^>L- (jly^J* (jl^^ 

«-*— Jtt*' o-^ ^ ’^i^j}^ '^r' ^ 't*-^. 'y'i 

'-Ar“ Jrri' Ot*^/ '^' if'^ vi' aI^js 

>!>» JjJ j'j ^ J-.Jj- ^ T^_,;l o^ o._l jljT^ji 

Vl,^ J^S) eU 'i\fS <!yv ^_^S j^iU jJj^S" <!yv 
^U «jjy_ J 3 ;j ^-UlT e 5 CU ^ji>u u'y/-^- ‘^>=r vi;!* 

l^liCis .XeT ;jc^ o'y/J“ <’4V/ ^U 'jljCij vlSCU <!j]V 

jJU o^"/ Ojj C-J |JL. J 5 o/y 0.1 

(^-'— '/. o'r/Ji J'i J*U- 0^1 6>/ *j-.J 

055 jjcliU j'y/->“ ^ pj js eu O.J ^JU j 3 jCii. <]1 :jU- eu ^-Uj 

<UU Of AjUiS" ^jU. jjj )y I^ViCss iiU ly i^v^Csl o^y^ 

'fJ'>. ‘^r“ 0^^ •^r- JjL-^ <'^1/ 0,5 oir/ji viU 

^U— o'i O^i 6^--H-i '^.' 6;^^ <Ij!V i£U c>S yS diCU 

SjJ'/ u>h' ^ 0.1 ^>^J 5 . JU /ji. loiU <iU_ 
oi^ <!1 j^ el. .J.I_^ <!j!V ojjUI- oij'j'^i <ijiV eU 4. ^ 
Ob OSI; 9^ ;jc!)L- Y^_,jl o' 3 " ^L- ^..._^. jl 

jU u'^^/ iU; loiT v^alT j^U (JU J^ <^bi_ 
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c.*i 

^ ijjLijb <]u*j j-*^i 

0_;— ' OjI ojV f )f 

^ t-5^^ ^ ^ j^ ^ '^' ^- 

TcJ^^. ^^^1 oS-^ y (J'*t^ 

Ob^ c^l— ^ jb 

- T'— si ^ ^^JLL* c**^l j-* 

^**i»-** '^y ol^ a^V ^1^ 

^bl *jil^ ^1 aJIjLo jA (^1 ^ ^ Cf ^ 

dfl '^'•^ _)y^ aIjj 1 ojVm-* b j o-^.J ^5*1 ^jb ^ 1 T 

Clips' o^—* ^^j,*»t*^j5 y L-* aty o-S^ ^-1^ L c-i 1 ®^V 

(jUflb- bly ’ yi) >Sp^ ^b^ (J**^-? y I— ' 

Ij \Sj^ <—*1^^ bf ^^3 jA 

0>b OjI.aS' ^^1 \j b*j ^J— *5l y ^ ^IjkT" »a*-b oy \S y t3*^^ 

^j-J ^ ^i-X— l^wVj 1 ^1^ cjy^ ob. *-yb 1^1 'bj^l^-t^ 

^\iife.^h>-) Oa i taAjiJC) *0-s>»«* i yt^^tA (vb 

Tlja*4^1 J<iS (^;^b ^W*^ Yb^ ^^^"■■." ^.ib CiJ I 0*^*1 jJii 
^jy^ ^ b-# al^^ Oa 1 a^^ b ^ib ^y^y ^j-***-*! 

jb J-aS ^\ Ip ^.1 tf- O ^y^JXeA bbab-* 1 Jjijb 

ibj OjI y |Jb^ ^yjsS bpr^ ' *0bl ^ by b"^ 

Ally (jbi ^ Y b b- ^iCf y^ ^ V (V J 

Cj 1«*«--' at^ y ^y^^%A bbab aJ « jbj bb ^l^*-* ^ ^ iSy^ 
'bbl Abk^^j ly Oa 1 cb^l^.^ a15_xjla 

sZ-al^pbl «w>>-ba ol-^ bl-^^ 

Ca^l Y ^ bb“ ®-3^ Alj^b. bU 

'’jb' u^ y. '-^. ^/* 0^' u^/* cr^^ 

c*» 1 a^V ^1^ ^ u^ f. b^ blyy-^ 1-^. '^y-^ O^— ' 1 

ayuM*y ^ b****" ^ ^ jbbj b*^ jbbj a! cb 

Cal b^l^BjcS* ^ b^^' ^ ^ u*^ y. '^j^ b^^*^ Ybl-* ot’^y. 

t^^l>- y— S bl-^'-*^ bly A 3 ^^b***CJb 

AbuSlaj b^ly^ jjbi b^^ ^ 'fo^ b^^ 

y-1 jI b^yyt (5 :jI>- b^ ^ ®;5^ jJbj 

b^ ^b-i Cal bt^p:^/ bl-^-^ ^_1 J-^ yl a!^ b^T^^/ 

Ca 1 y el J Ab^wJ.**' b*^! bb (^bl A^ b5 *^ y 

a 3 bji^A^iC Cal tb*^^ bb b^ AXj..^ Abw' A'^Ij l,.,Xljy bb 
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O) ) ^jUa^—- ^JLj tjl ^ JjUaL- < AiS" ^jiC**7 3 I 

tJ-2^" C-jI c\y (3^^ l5-^^ 

J^ ^3^,^ 


» Oj \ O^-Xlj aJI^.! 4j\^£j*^ c5^^**** 0^-5 oJLi.*>- ^ ^ 

“q} ^ (J^y Ck^ {j'^ '■^}* ij\y ^Jm_ jiS" 

• (ji^ y_j \S 


^ %) ^S)^ x5^ js 4 ) 1^1 

y.j feS^ ('^'■^ j'}'^ ‘j'ys^y. ^'^W’ y.j iS^ jj'jj Oljl* 

i^'. ^J^ V o'y<-^ f_ -ily t ojSjS^ y u'-2 '^‘f.j‘. 0^-^ o^ % 

4^^ Sj'ji o^ lijl 'y • o't^ 'y <))' (Jy/i 

y y jJloJ. a]^a.*5^ < 1 ^X 4 C.o't A\*^ y^ O^j— * IjU-ijh 

Y cVj jt AXimO jt ;iyr 0.1 ' Jj* oly^’J* jij ijlj 


Olji. iZjj» ^^^1 (3*^ j^. ur*'?. L^ ^ 

T ^ 1 * (^liCi. 4«^ ^ t_JuiCM» ^ 31 y V ol^ J 

•liljil Oyf jXiy (31^ '— >j)* '■^>* u'y /-'“ O^-i—l .iXi* 0.?C y. 


ol-M^ 

Oy-^l ol-M" f.j 'i?^ (3'-^ oly ^Js. 4 l...al 

^1; 'jJ* o'y/-** ;'j^ oA— J^l yiU tjS^j — - Oj^i 4ii- Oj - ly 

■q}; '^' o'y/ji. 0^1 3jj 1^ ^1 

'^^'■i^-/* '^-' (_ry^ y. 0^'/ 4L<i.ly. jjl ty 

jly jjji O^A-l (Jljji 'a. Oj^ 4l.^^ 3^ ly 31 J Ij^ •'Jjly 

3'-'^ o'-3 '-'y '^7* -'’7-^ >*';* "'y. 'f'y^ .^1 Ijy* 

'^fjS^ f Jy *— ’'Tr*. 31-3 u"j51-«» 3^^^ 31-3 o^ /* ^ 

'y ^b “'^j' cT*^;-^ '^' Olj— “ 3jy bb j oi*— t3'-* Voyi 
®/^'^b r^ c't^ ^ '^ 7* o._l ly 4iiU 

'y ^b o^'y-T* '^-' ■^j*^ 3'^3— . yo 15* y jIj til. 3iAfi 

^y ^lS 7^^ 3'y^ 3*^^^ ®yW ®-^ 31^ ®ly. 4!y 4\al ^yLs 3^1 0.I 
3b>y /. *-*" '^-' O^ f- ^7^^ 4\.„^ y OUi®al 0.1 IjiSC S^jC 

4Uj^j tiU o'y*- ^ V viljf ‘'ilj'-y 3j’ b-i ^7,3- ^ j' 

4L-« y^y- 'f^b *^7^ V z}^ 'f.—il jjijo o.! 3'la3- IjJC. 

•Olil 'yy 0.1 yiU 



5L; 

rC^. ^ibiVrr-" ^ 

Ji\ jb ^>-lj ^1; jb rb Cr^ r c'^’ 

^1, jil j,bi or^. >;a;i ^1; o^' Jb y^. o-t, .iU x^i; 

oio^ Ui 'r ^'; ‘^-V ^-' y> 'f/>- t- ^■ 

jiy- ^ji, 0 ^' J^-'r 'r -r- y> 'f/r- r"^^ 

j'P x<iv. /V ^'1.. J'^ -J 1 JU.'- '^.' 6'^ t- '"5" 

^u ^1; P5>-/ 1/i J'^ J‘- z}^ '^-’ 

^ SyVI ^b; r?'. /^' '^/^' ‘^-’ 

O^ 0.1 y> tj-V 

jk 0..1 y> ^Xi;li’ JboTl 0.1 '^r t'; ^ 

Xo'y^Uji O.J ju (Jb^ o^C^ Ji>j-^ -^. X-*' r'-r" ^ 

^C.J.:/. h <'-.! -bT o-i^ r jb .^U s.b ^u <J 

><jS ff~£ J jVk'-- 'jjC. jij« ^^jb- O.J J^ |Jbj o'J4^ 

Oj \X>J1 O^ ij*--^-^ 

,.1, O^ O.J y> j- w-^' w5' 

yy.y. 'fcr/y. j'" U^’/ V-/ y. 

<1^U j^ r^i; J^ ^ j^'- '•^. ^ 

' ‘ jiJ 1 j ji 

U oj ^ 

^b .J ji/ 6 ^ > c'^ / '"' 

o'vkJo CO- /JO ^1; <bo obv4^ 'y v'/ t- ' 

A\;o X»J> Jl crtj cr'.b. 41.;!^. ->y- ^ ol^^r-* 

X...U. 0.1 rl; 04 ;b ^-U y. jb ^1/ o-/ '^-' 
1 J^l eb <bJb- :,</■. Xy^y j)^ j-'^ 

eb ^jJ' 0.1 ^jo- jVbu 1^. Jp 

0^. y; by jly-M ^1 

l^du ^4'-- <i5/- xiyT .1 ji-^ 0'^' c--/.b 

y> x/y- 7' 

4,1 <!bU eb jb oi-i^ ^4^ o-P y x/y- 

.,jo- o/- <jC^ <r<^yr ^ uU.u 

J. yl, by jly-M eb y, y'b. 0>> ^ 

^ ^ >- . .K _ ,jSj jp 4,ljir jji 


il 


.^bi 'ju^.! vii^jVs iy^ oib-. jl 


(ji 


jl OJj bo y 



bT 


fr 


* y' 

/. X jb y (“' 


Oy- 
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(^1 ^ iiL* c.*) \ ^JAa iiS' jy r^ f'^ S:^^ 

^ ^ 4Uj 1 ^ 

j^— aju*» ii-» ^ ^1^1 (^ 

‘OkJj 1 J'*'^*-* ^jlaJiL^ Al^i ^ ‘OjoI 

Y \-*— ' jj O* i I JcJ^ V^cl ^ cil* ^1— » jJ 1 Ji oy^ 

aI^V 

ijf iiU Crfl f, 0^ f. o^y 

vif^ls c;^W/. (jly /•** O^-^ 

Jt— Oj— ' 1-^ jl 

4!\i-*^^_ O^ jj£^L- crl-*^ 0 ^^/. ^ 

o^y* a'jlS^I*V*^^ <iX* 

^ y \— * -Va^ ^ I^VjT SjVc I_^\jb Cj^— ' C>«j 1 

Cirf ^ o^y ^JSo 4\ijo til* j^l>- 4^,1*^*^ iiitK) 

^ jSCj ^J - • * « • < 3 -^ ol^j^ 

til* a)I 0^1 t 5 ^ *X*j»** o^— ' 

Cn-^ 

lj*iJ^ til* ^-^sS^ *X»J^ o^y c 31.2 til* 

^y* o,X*^ C^ ) ^»k*.li 6 t 5 ^ ^ O^ 

jy ^ 7 * ^^,***A*I^ 07 ^^ 

7 ^^^ ^^l£ ojl— » <lj 

< 3 ^ U^ ^ 5 ^-^' jij^ ;^>l- jly ^Ji. 

^Ic OW -^i ^ _X*j»t* til* ')i\^S (^\ 

iS^ ‘r*^^ *-^ ti' r^7 tj^y (jl-*^ 

O^y T^-j) q-ju5^ j 1 ^ Vx--» t^T^ t 3 ^^ 1 ^^ 

o^ oJ^ <LjI^ iJSVm c-j 1 Ji5^ Ijsiljfc Jjj" "O^V::*^ (j^ 

t3t^^ sSj^ t3''^t^ tj^-3 t57^^ 7^^L-. (31jw 

^2;^Y(37^^ t3>%^ olS^ OjI ( 3 ^ ilr^ <'::— 

*^3^ ti'^. 3*^ ■^_‘ 6 "^ 6 ^^ 

jlj^ 

i-Xll^ YI-^jj r yj ^ 0*1 Ju— ^lio 

tiS^ '^S 0*1 ^*3^ oy-sl tol 7^>L- OjS" 0-5^y ^ 

• Ol^l Ol^l^. 'J O-^ yl ^7 yCiV* (jjk;^* oSil^ 
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jj-kj V^ T *^^. ’ j> t«-L* tZ^i I iOJL^l td3 i.\J 

O^ Tl«* o j— ' ^_XiiC til* o# \ ^ ^ 

t— ^Lj tii* ^ r^/* 

(ta-njjj 0^"^ ojw j ^y ) Oil \-_J %f j' 

vi5jU jli tl-Xiit iiS’j\J O'j'jj- ijit- ^>^3) jljM ''y J>r?^ 7*^. 0~^^ 

■•* ^ ’i" ^^****£LL* 1 

'^^f. ^ )9 oiy o^;— j^’>' 

oslji^ T j til^ <iiCo JV i^y**^ Oil 

^Ij C^J^ Ol^'^--^l tiS^-iU (jli 4)1 <\^j^ »yj u^ ^ ^ 

oi 1 tJ^ ^_o* oly 9“^- V^s*^ ^t-3 

jV _w^ Oi 1 Ijl^j— ' o^L-i oaI^ ^ i^. fc \j> o^>t ^ ji 1 

<3^ o^l^_ Oil Olj-^ 

• Obl 1^ i'^^V <3^ 

O* ^X^l O^ 

J^/r*' 

»^Vj j* z}-^ Jtt^^ 'iS'^U )y jy^l 

*3^ j^fiX* ^XlAil^ iiX* 0^1 

lOw 1 aJ^L-t Oil tiS"^ '^^A j^y=^X>- ^ ^1^ V^-*" 

45j (_5--^^ y^y jij^ 1 ’iS'M* ^iCiU ^ ^ 

Oislj* Ijljfci j} ^ L« o^x«> IjjiXtfi cT^y ^j^b— pj***' yj t^9/- 

^U- ^l_, O^ ^_r! 0_1 jS\i C^ (_^ O^ ^'-’ o’^'^ 

ids'll* '^* 'f Vt' f- ®“^ 

Oil lyr^ o.' tj^ {L'i '^ 3 ’ 4f-'^ / Is?' '^7~‘ 

(3=r'^ ^'-2 6^' o’-' 3!.^ '^g'-’ G^.r^- g'i '=^' '^'-^ 

G//. 3‘-3 '“'3^ s^' >^3^^' Ol-^ y. ^ f ■>'^" 

<.ljj\£ cj ! -S^ iy ^ c.*^ o'^ ^ »^li '^. k ^ 

yl “015^ 0^^ 3 I ji« c^ jI Oi l ^^5 |Jljj ^Llx;S^I jda 1.#^^ 

^ d-i v3->^ '^v. ^ i/*''^3’- 

c-l jrij Jji j^lT _)jc>U. J 7 I; tSi. ^'-5/ j- 2 ^ 

^j5^_ 0^1 i—liJ •Uj lf_-^ (^3' (J^3j SrS-^'^ ij.-^ 

ijl G'i ^3'^ y^-f- 1 ^ / S:^'^ ^LJ" 'jUj o^ 

jdJC ji^ SuIj jUj oU-j^ o<l ^yC%S (jJV 0*1 0 ;y 

jdJ 4\^ tiL 0*1 ; 5 C^ J;^ J^jS o^ Jt'; 

Jo>t** u'J4" ojJ isf^ ^iCiU ^3^^ 
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^ ^ (.^i* c>» 1 ^LiS^ ^ jbj^— f ^j-*^l 

Oil i*^^) ^Ij o^ oj '1 iiS^ ^U jJ\jji» Iw j^ (jlj 

0 *“t^^^ *w*i 1 ^ 0 ^^ ol^ T 1«^^^1 

o^laJOtl ojlf o>i I c<j 1 j*.^ /* o--* 3 

V^l^ Jjtj 0^1 S^./^* jj ^ o^^a* Y j***-'^ ^1^ oj\-fc>- I^Ljt 

^dS" O^-^l ol'J'4*^ Ol^-*-**' ^VoptS *^ y y 1 ^ *— ®1 ^mihcIj 

^jy^ Lf**^ y. ol-^ 51^ o^ 0 “*^ 1 

Y oj\.*>- 0^VaO«*f 1 ojL*>- ^ 

idi* olj. 4 — • (^l*-*— < ^ jy 1 _V5^J O-^** 

Ji Oil jy c^jL^ A^i5*L:^^ fjf td5*^ (jl*^ (j-^ 

Y^l^ SiVaiL-^ o:Ac t_5V;j OjI ^1 ^Jf^^ ©jL^ 

^1^1** ;y J)5 ol-^ Oil |*^\j> ijl>-^is J5 o^^ X 

\S> Oj— Oil yS)^ ^J-i9 J^l JaT 

Oil ^y»^yi\ (^ 1 ^ ^ 1 ^ j*i*b3 4)bl vjl-^^ Oil JiJi». ^y^f ^^/y. 

^^1 <5^1 (^b- ^ . iJ .« 5 ^ ^y^ id^^ (Jl-^ 

<i^j» y. ^li o g « < o^y j j»ibi ^^SoS" l^l»j 

*01.^1 0^1 OA*3 


j_jr V i*y-r“ /'p* 'f'y /r=^ y '^'■5 j^' 

0 ^^^ (3-^^ vjl^^Ji* OmJ* 

0^' i}^ eJL— 

®3^ l 5*' cT^ ^j'j''^ '^' |31^ -'> tJl* 

<iU CjI JU- eT 51* aU^jIT lit. Oj I ^1; !*>’■/•-'' 

Cj' ^b CJ^/^' ®,i^■ bb^ a^^ 0*1 o^jilT ^ jJIjo 

iVj (j)s O^jl' ‘^/" u^.' b'-^l'^ ^. / f''^.? 5^ ^9 

j»J>-^l obb-^ |J5•5^■ o^t j. (Jj* Cjl^ ^-a' ^ 

C-! tiT M.J tdT -OL^bj eu j_;5bLS^ ojui 0.1 j>^\s- 

y J -di 1 0 I 5 ' jlj^ O'bl C-J y_^ Jjj J^b 

^j»-/* 'f'/* ‘J?*/r-' 1^4^ ' ^'; C“ 0^-5 T)-ub» 

CjI :>.yM jUa'— IjJC cJl-U^ y-'}*^ ^ JlJ 'f^jj' ‘^/*' t^r^ ^b 

•^\ Jj^ (jUaU jlS" o^_^ aIjlT eU -iLi—- eu 

x^ cSi* «J__ ^U o'y _;5J* ljuiC IJCL^I tlijU JU 

(jjS ljUa'— tiU O. ?^ ^ ljuiC Jy-j\ tiU Crf ! ^1 J ■ ■ - ^ 

Ocl— Oali ^1 «\....M:. <ju y 
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-vJbl ^ OrUJiS jTl jjS o'f/A 

^1 j'y^” rU-'ii liU ^}•y^ 7;^^ j' ij’r'^ 

<1^ <L- r^yW. 0^'f‘r'j’. •^V'^' '^* '^-' 

A'jujpu ^L- J'\ jy C-J V^._;A ^ 

^ ‘^.' 'fcr/y. ^ V/. ^.;'^ 

eU c-J C- oi^ rjU ^jj'i US' oj- jlo- oi^ --r- Jtrr*' 

»y.j c/^ V; W'i’y/ jU c-1 U'.. y' 

jSL- eu O.J if'(-r''f. ^ 

4Jr^;*. uU 0-1 bi- j'rV-^- r". r/ 6 ^'’-^ 


i 1 « e5^ ft.'-.^i 


bU *5^1 ‘^' / uji^J '^r ‘j'y /-^- ^ 

, ^s.:. -Ojiyf ^ ^.l 1^ ^'u- ‘u: ji ju ji ob)^ vjy uj ^ 

oy IJ^l-* ub Ob/ ji:. Jl <b:U viL .J.U. jl jJV o-_l Ub ^.>. 

jiC- -oy o-j by. oiy/-^- y-^ uu ^-u>. ^Ty^ j-/, 

jb iS:!- ^b Jy uu Or^^/Ub o^ O-.I l^b '<l;}\ 

O-.A ^ o-.f-^y^ ^ 

t - '^>.'6 M '^■' 

:Li. .iTyy J-U Ub oy^l 01-^ ^ L'j^ ^^./Ob 0-1 
-^l/(Jb^ ^-1^. 0;-. viV bb Ij)\ a3j 5 ^y- rl^ ^1 ' 1/ 


s\j A1*-- /fi jU 


O^.-^H cr*: 


jCs, b>* jiy/-^. 


:,lbJ' .l-Nb 


0. 1 ^ji- ju- x-u: (jbj uu -iv. “Oy 

^1 ei. ^Lo <iur oy bj* OlyM ^ 

Abb, Wj (^'-" b,-, 

c;>-,.l uui o;- J c^p C^y 

rh b'yM '=^b 0-1 Xl-ub J.O J^l Ol-H^ br*' ^ 

bU ;« J tS' 'f'—^f bU J. J./ vi' aUjO® y UU 0-_l cSa> o-O o-_1 ^ 

rj^if fJI- ^-' P ■'“'''' 

-Ibl ^1 V-' ^ ^ iJ-?.,)--- ^'='='‘ 

01, b^ j.. bb ^.,-1 cb bb c'- '='>- .■“ 

^, , ,1, fkj^. j/ 1,J.1 biy-M ^f‘' bW-- cb rb^- p)- 

- ^ ■ .^_1 ^bS" -yU A^l Ob /V5w yjJ 
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(iU tjj^^ ^^Z- 

jy j.^ Ojy^ 4 I * 5.^ * C>* 1 y-> M£ 

.X— I O^ ^ t.il« Lk— f ^ 

(j^ ^ ^ '"^ )y ^ V (jL*^ ^ 

y^ ^ ^\..i,n> o^Vmm* ^y^j* <3^-^^ 0^*2' *}=r Oi' \— j J O j^ 

0*1 olj Orfl ^LzS^ ^ji}A 1j-lI^ 

<iiX* 1 (3^-^ V— .x^S" j»V 

J' cy^ Jr^' ^ O^.j^ '^r' iM’. 

( 31 jk^-i» 0*1 o^^— ' (3^^ o^- s * <Lajo 0*1 

^ ^ 0*“^ 4\ij 1^ o^ *-^5^^. y^. ^ *J^^ l•^l•3•3 

3^ii3^— * 'f oi*^ 

^bT *j)j jlV ji b^ J^i lib j»^ Vj* '^^-)i' 

»j)Ji 'fy. ^//. bj— *. ^ ®1" o'b;— ' 'f'^Z '^.' 

T*— si Ol_;Cj5' jl^ \x.JlS (j^ Otty. 'I’J^ ij^'S ^bS” 

aJl* ^ (jys (Jt-^. i— b-*l bb |*5CJ o * j^^ y cjjA^ ^ y 

^b- Aio^j JjS f, *U. o ,:.»y^ Jb |_J_)b J^l bU 

•bbl Y^^;lf- 

0>* l^>»ll ol^ bl-^i^b* 

Yi— a . " b^ b'Y^y—j* bjs y_^ by» jly^Ji bU o*l '^jSj>^_ JU- jJbj 
j5C- jjijl bljYy*b-y. (“J^ b’-'^ bb oX y^ blW. O^-^ 

0-3;y b^Ybo*. ^1 ly^ jVb o*_l JU- (Jbj bi. OX ^ jb X^l^ jji 1 
Qicbj •sbj ijb ol^;^! ^}iVj oj>b> ^bf j^o*»^ ^_5l <!ljLj (jb 

^1 ^_jb» _Ujt« ^_yJl -Syiy* vi' "^y^ -^Vy jjb J5 o*_l JU- jJbj 

•bj-h ■boC.j b*^5^ f^bo -sbji bbJC^ l»b.y <*!£ 

jlb+b* 

^1 bSjj bjJs bb ba O^^. bb ,3^b. oJl_ a l.s, J..»l 

<* ly bJjljVy <olacl bJ ^bV bjV* ■_ , .^ ... ^br^ 

■vb— jJ y/ ^b- jy.j '-^' /r>, IJ^'j* jjbb. 4li Ij bb ^ j4 »bi* b 

o*_l by b'y;5-% by*. yjS” (_^l3 ^5^ y. ijlj 

jy- j'^K. Ji' (-^'y.' y./ '^-^- °jb <b_ ^. jT yb. bb 

b^'f’yV. L// ‘^-' ri*'/' ’s/^' y>^ y byb*_i ijLi.u bb 

j'lJ^.bli* obJ y_f^ ^’ 1 ;^ byb*l ,yly.l '^ ' bb <Xj3l b}b*_l y f 
bb o^lj <1.^ oS^ i oX^ y^l-b-* 5 ^bj o* 1 ^^yb- ^1^ 
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,P^ c'^ 

o^ ,f-*^ 01 ,-M -.' "* f 

iiu S;b »;>?* 'j'^ y-^ ‘^yf- - ■ ' 

JTJ. J^/. M/. ' 

Xj,^_ J^, eu oV^ j5Cr c-y. ^ 

^■<V: a. ^./ Ob Ob ^ oM. M ^r'/ 

0. 1 Xf ;^' <b-l}0 0';b;l jlo OU ij 'jb;' "f h- ^ ^ 

^jbT ,j£ 6 U Ij,\ (J -' 05^ ^W/^- 

<i,\' ^ ^ rbS' /-*. ^'yM Jy^- r-^- 

o^\ o5:iU5 0-1 M/. Jxj-.J../. th. P '^-’ 

J 5 I o-os:^ J 5 ^ bb r^, 5 i <' 1 ' 1 ^./ ^bu bu ,,y» 1 ^ 

01, -M'b^.i Jr^ <^/ t/ ;"r • 

OU 0.1 o^U 0>b^ 6^- <''^' jtt^' ^ tL ^ 

^^-l/^V. 0^. 0.1 ;>^- <V 

tJl a. Xy--!;.. ^ X^;il y> bb cr/y 

X- b^ ^.y ^ 

eb 64:5 IjJ^ ';bil Al-Wvr,!^. Ob AbX^-W. 0..1 -V-b- • 

l5L- -Ol;b bb obi/ (-i^ oy.f. '> 

Ob cry/ ^ .X.C.V. »r'y ^> 

oi'ib Xp;jl bb <b5b Ojbil b./ (^,/> bb ^.l b^X^j*/ ^ 

^ oi-^b. Ab^/. bjS 1/ bb ^/; 'j-b 

!.> or>b rl„\ <^i>y b/^ 

O.J ^w o’.ff^. y 

• obi XoJ). Ob/ 6^^ ^.1 ^>b ^ . 

o.V5bJl oVT ol-^b. 

^ 5 . .b- db 1;U.^. bb Oil 1/ 

rt^,\ J 5 L, <b^j-b o>bil ;y/ O^'b o^o bj--. 

f *;;;-“ :: 

s £:0S: ry y. J>- » .- 
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,3lj>*^ 1 (3-X^ ifiCo L^A^" IS^ ^ l—» y 

^ O^ ^ ToI^^aS Y ^ a1a> \j o> i (.iX* o» I 

^Lj a ^: l ^ 3.1 (dS'^Li" cXcl o* \ 

X ) jly/ji ^U ^!; ^ ' 3 I ^ ^ 
OYJyMjl^ _U-^lj*c 0^-^ 1^^ ^ cr^/*t^ 

■ Ol^l <j^ ^ 4ix-- <*1^3L>- t-il* 


0*1 V^^kI 1 c_rfi^L.i^ oiX^ 1^1 1 ^ — 


^^^1 tjl^ l5^^ (3->.^ C-1 ^ ^ LT'^J^ ^ 


.Xw 


// ^l3 ^5^_XL— Ol-X^ 1 ^J^/. 

^ - -A5^3 <.iX« ^1 ^ "X'-iii jTi ji .-ijlfr^ liv^ 0-1 

^V^iXS* t — cA" ^ ^Xfl^ .iXi V vl;^^-^ l 5^ oilj j»-j <'^ 1 \j\S j3 ..iiCj 

aXj ^^osa .iX» .d5*" o^^l jt .iX« - t— <. «' ■ ' . „ ■* d_o i^X» ^ ji 


^fl #.*** ^J»*-3l .^X* \ L*— -- ^*i-j vjt^ I jlJC Iju^ 1 iiS'jls J ^ 
tiX* j\y»^ ^ J^ l_X-iC» ^.XIjU ) iiS^ il5 ^ {^Xa j\ yA^ 


y^ Cjj~‘ 0 ° ». ' >iS'KS 'O^V (jy i,s^^ 

.^1* ^O-XiJ ljX^*d O^— ' O^AJ ^j-Jli ^yySJ ^\sS »^lji 

^Xo- ^ y V~ aA S (3^ if 'y^ ‘y^/. '— '^' ■''^/z. 

o_r- V/ ^.jf^ ^J}^ ^,y. .^Z- i*. u-b>r*» U>-5 jil-x- 

jij <i*j^Y^X-«^_ o'-^ o^y Lf^ y. t)X" 

.^.' ^//. 6XJ .—sly- jU iiU 4 '^ 4 ' . 4X;lTirjJy- 

4liX> oy »J| \— TX»- 1 ^ Oy— OJjI-AX— 3 - X- . 0-1 “a- i— 

I^Xj- ^Ij Jly ^ JS-_ 4jjl 0 -_l ay I— 4X:;3b o'j 4X^1 3 ^ »oX— tiU ^X. 
*>X3^ 4'i;lj oyj jj— « jXiil— . cX* C’lyX-^ 1 •~J'' /_ jXj o- I iy 
Ol-^^l '-•—'/. 6XJ a-jly- jXy tXX« 0-1 IjJC Iji^- 1 dS^jXi ail 

^ JyJaS jXlaX— IjjjC 'J^l vdS'jX! .AaT |_y-^X>- ^ly by. 31 J ^1 

4 X 4 -J' yly* jJbj lji^_l |_jO; jly-S” 3^^X;— Juill adS’jli 4'iJL 

- 1-U^_l (_y!X-i; »il 4ijl ^X^yL 31y5^ ^W-“ ^Jy^ ay— X* 

3^1 aiS'jXj i^_JaS' -il Jj—y J-Uj -il y!y*J ^1 jJbj 

(j^ y '^. * ^th"^ -^r" '^L#'-*' aJyX* Ijc^-l 

3x1 Y X3— l...u^t .■_5 *j\ 5 X— Oy— ..iS'y— Iju^ 1 v:xS^jU 3^-1 
o^-xji 3-.1 ^yi 3 :^XJ" y- 3 £j ^Xvt ^1 35^1 ^yX* Iju^-l bU 

4X-^Xo 3yS 1 j 3C eX. 0-1 'j^_l .iS’jlJ 31 ^ yi y£jO Jy,^ 3XkX- J^!l 
J^l 31-Xfri ^ y: oy 3'^ ySji .iX* oil— JVy-" 

4Xj:^tyj 3j5 3XlaX— y— 31}'yS-i“ iXa 0^1 1 yja Ijj J -.-.a lT ,. jiyJ 

•0-1 IjX Ij^J aiT :jli 3Uy^ u-x jJX- 
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jjCT o>_l Jii” L*. <kjic o_l y.f '^'>*— ' 

^ . -., ^ » jij y S liU o> 1 y liU ^ V V 1 — si 

bj» cr".^ (ir^.-H '^. 3 ' 0 “'};^’ ; ;* »■* Oj^.' 

OjI Jj_Ji 0)jl ijS •Jbl 1^4^ a\y^ 0)^1 
dU i3J15^ o'-*^ ijs'' y^ D"^ j*- ‘^'-' 

jjiil . iiU Ojy.^ ^4;- '^-' 

ij\jS kiS.U 0^1 3^y. Jj-^-3 '^l Ji-^. 

^ liU j. Jli" j»J ':i4^i <bslj ^ 0.1 y.^ 

olj 0*^.// fy? 0^.1 J^S" 41 

•Obi 0.1 J._> o. j' 4.'«1 J^./- ^ 

0'-*+- 

Jjs yL- ji 01-! a~^h u^'^- 0^;j' -** 

0..1 Ji^" j-U <Obl o._l JaS" ji-i ^ f vU— y. ^'L* u'-s 

OlJ^i lj.4> Tly ^;jl ubS’y J5;J oilJ*. <io^J ;^;r' 

Vi tL-y '^.' r*^. 

•{4 c-l t>*4 Ijji” l^'^l kiT j=^ 1;^. (Jbi 

a. ;ji>u bj. jiy/-^. c’- ’-^- ’'^"’ ^''’ 

(Jbi Ija^ jii ^/f. c.o 0.1 LvOl. Loj.1 bS'iU iji* o’ Jr^’ 

•.yb o_r-. by O'y/-**- '-^"’ Oy ’.A^. y; 

OU-/j ;4il — . (Jbji rly Ob o_r— ' 'j'^* 

;j£'iL. jly-yjA viV. O' ;'?^ ^ '/'^ y’ 

jS^y. oi»l ^5*5 0*" Cj41y y-*;- '•^ ^ i_J-'^ ‘‘-';’y^ ^y 

Abisly 01. Jy u“-^ '^^’y. ‘^y’’^' lO^’r Jr^’ ^ '^-' 

^ly Jir’’ ^ rr P r^ '^' C- ‘^'•^' 

^IS Jy o.<iiy. 0'--'^^ ^■’^- •^''f. o’ 

fji ‘Oii.'b 0..1 JU ^bi cU y^i yr» y.f •h.f. 

OL. Or>U T^;jl Oy— . ’-'•^b. pbil— O;.'-’. ^’’/r’. 0^-^ O;-^ 

^iUL. <iil. 01. o^r-Cy/. O.J viS"^ 0^.: ■^/y. 

AUly,- OL. Oy-. ^jjl y^ ^’'^' »'//■ ‘-'r- .^■'-* ^ VP 

jyyT 01 . 0 '-V 4 .i Vy- bS'lAj' jJV., o’ 

O^bi. i-lyj o/U yOi .OS' y/ S;y. 0.^^ 

eU 0..1 ^yyT Sjy. /J^ ^lyO J-4' >P-'^ O’y'M Jy 

01. o5'>Li Jjl y.Vy 0.1 IJ> Vji5 ^.Tl 4ij/ Oy^ J>^.’ 
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O'j' IjLol \J\y^ ^ ^ oW'. ^,y. ^ cj-^ 

^ y ^ j olj— ' -xiS" O.LCJ1 ^U C^\f o' 

oi^ ^ % \Sj^ (_r^.j'^. (ir^^- '-^ 
jjU Uil 4s: c-l t^;*' yi} O-' y.jT 

5^ jS" J»;j j'j^r / '^-' ilr^ o^y* 

ou 'f^y/ ' o^-^ '^y 'j^'-» iii* i3*— ' 0“-/-^ 

<>ij\ U^_^_ Yo'y* '^' cf’,>r^/ <Jj‘^- ‘^./‘ 

*.ie:!)J^ ^b_. J*-*-^ '^.' 'fjjl-il— <U:lj tiU •0Lji!l-.j ojI 

oi^* >'>•-»>. 4L-yU td. 40 '^Z- 

oXoT jj cj— jLj jjV o-^ *7^ 'jy cP^' "y* '^-' 

, i; j J>^ ^)\o— y_) 'Vl^y J>. — ■ 4'^ o'-H— 'Oj ' 

j5C-< dt* c-i^ yy eu O.J oM j-'y- 

^ iiij* c3-^ ^ ij^ Y^jl-A^-**' 

Cr^hfr^ u/-^ 

^ cT'. ^ '^-' ^// 

a;tJ^ 0/^-5 <U:b ^ j^J ^ 

ci5** ^ i\-o c.^ ^ f* ^ 

^ ^ AV*JL* L?"4^ \ f. 

^ y^ *0^ \j ^j^i;iJl (^j*^ 5{. o^M5* 

<iU C.*slj jV*j ^ ^ 0-‘-* 0)^3 

*Ok^U- a)c:^ ^ jX— /. ‘^UjU^ cjlj** Ytj^ 

* ^ Oj 1 ^ ^ ^^XXj 1 ^j^\ y^jS^ j> ^X*o k.^« Y 0.2 1£> 

clr*i 1 'ta^k^ X5^ ^ 1 

J^y. cr^'-r" y-J ^/A 

,j-f*3 '^jjS' IjXjol v^X* cly YijX« ^ 1 y^.a.— * 

yX*- oX5^ 

Jy c*Asl^ ij-X^ c*>_^ ^Ji ^XaS'jj'w lju.X* 

OX* yt_y cl^^ jjX— (3 j-^ o ^ X ^ l^Xow 

j>*ss,w (J“^ c;^^" 0^-3 (3-^^ <X£^^ (jy 

^ \ IjXsxj jJiiJ c-J1 yi X— > O-^ c—sXi* (^_X*j 1_U.X^ i^'y^ y y C.-^ ^ 

c -^ ^ *^1.;^ i.i3 ^ 

^_>-k.--* i^S' y>^ J^\y>- oXS" ^iX« j.2l_X^ — *^3 **'^ 

^//. '^X* (jj;^ vif ^ cr*^^ J*^ ^ 
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(Jlij oLV 4^ r^-j <^1^ ^Sj- f '-^ j' 

Cf**'';?^*-* ^L-v jb ^_J*, Oi_l «._, jjbi ..f-^f. -W 

• jbl o\^sj j MJ ijb 


Ci^ 1^>«J 1 oj o ^ ^ 

(^1 ..Vi-t-j w> 1 'ti,‘^ <ir‘^^' /" ^ 

T ^^-**'^_ oj i >i.>tij j^ j^jJu— *< y ^-*-' v5” y 

y> I-*** ^ ^ ^ *■ ^ L*ti j£ ^1 

^ f. ^ ^ ji y L— * jii.} i^,>>-l>e-L? 

^jL*j ^ T X y y ' Oil ^ ^ 1 ol i Oj \ 

0wOi 1 ‘Oijl y 0^^^^ *■ 1 

Y i.*— O j 1 0 ^ 5 ^ jij^ Cp'^y (^ *^^1.51 ^ o*xi 


0*J_1 ^Jly^Jiu *,d^o5^ J£ 0~» 1 kJ j-^ Y j*\— 

tta.^l:>OS Jij- ciXoS" ,V5 Ol* 




a]L*-u ^ jA |0--^ c)'^^ ^ t*.^lj»05 ^ L-** _Va5^ 

^ly Jsj^ *0 l^^\j i,iL* *V^>,*m5^ Oj i 5^5^ Alj.jL*yl.4 Ol» ^,-0.*.-— ■ 1 

CjI Tijiy <^1?* y>- V '^* ^ 


ciU ^ (J'^^ O /**i. ®^-^/. 

^ f. y^' Jy* ->' cy.-'-^ u^ i>J; 

jl 'w^V^Oj CT*^ “^L-w- o^,1..a5' 


Oo 1 jj< y oly A>>y 

Oilj Y y-iL»-* vO* 1 ^^\y5 0*> 1 J 

^yuVi ^ <5^1^ 0^ y L-' 0>*1 

O^y (J^ ^ sOj ^ 1-Ai y /"' '■^ ^ 

(3y^ 1 j O^y oy'^XS‘ ^1 

^Lma) 1 ^Jy *^^ 5 -^ 5 ! oy l^^tjij I«il» oty 

u^' bO jb ^//. »;'J^ '^•5 '^.' 'fj^ ui^' 'fijSjO' 

JiS^ >i^i^ ji jLj |JU ub ^// x»^b=j oj-i-' 

Ji^jJ lij tiS” jl jl^ Xi-JiS^W^ jb ^/y. '^y. X^.^5^ Jy o<_l i^^UtU jb 
liT ^ ojljSy (i5^5l* (Jbj (_r^ y. '/ "^yr '^.' 

a!j> 1^1 j^bi. 4 ! X i—iS^b-y (jy bU ijS^ cT^ y. 0^'/ CA'^ 

iiT jU oX jijby-y <!y:^j 0-^"'-” Jy-^' y ' (^. ' °'y. 

C*X ^y*ji ^j-u-X y y IS ^ ob* bb-* ob yy 

yii jS^i <0Li-X.j ^XJ^ 0^'/ y' y.^ v'y^* '-x<L ^/y 

Vy*- Jyl J_,U J^l bU o'-V*^ 1^0 ^ 'yi;^' cJy JSji 
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oty ■Oji- '’>*'/ '— "' '^-' 

Oj--* J:^ r". cr^ '^’’^ 

•O'-s' ‘^J^r ‘'=J^ oy* y^/ ^'; 

■ ,»’ (.f^ ^ jl 'r^:"' |j^-^^ 

"J>*/r" 

I ‘ ^ t‘~j ^5*' 1 ^ £ ■■ 

^\y C«^ ^ -y-aflj« O ^ ^ ^sL-j (iT* ^yi 

^3>**5\ Y Oyyw ^I^^XjiJyf 

t3t^^ )' ° )y ~~' j^y-^ 

iji^f “yy" O^y^ s:^'^ z}-> ‘-i^' yy /r^ 'jy-'-' u'-^ 

olj— 0^5^ (“'y^ V3^ W'y^ C^ x^. “y'^' ^'y ylyl* tiU ^ 5 ! <l»jU 

lyl>u t‘'«I jJljj lii* 5>1 o'y '^' IjyJL* ^ '^y* 

^1 j Oy— yji jiS” <; Li- ^^■a»,-.jfc t <u:a <\i L ctU o> I 

J^y^ O-*^ c'-' o'y /-^. r'yy*"^ ‘-’y^ *j'^' 

.iiT c-t )y x^ tlyy^ jiC- »ju- Oy- 

J* </*/ / y*'^ ^'y '=-'.> 

*,s^ o'j Oil 'oiU ^>•^5Cili' <\S J eU y)y»y 

aUjI. 0-1 <Vi- >y-.l. J»ly j jU y__j VlyT ySltjO Oy- y; y$CiU 

r". t.^f- '-^'yy. liA^ u'.y'y^-^ y’V ^'y o'y^ /-'* 

Jij. ._i-l ob 0*5” j, Abr ^ll« Oyi— ^ y b*ij" ^X’ fy^O 

jii jjJ T(J^X J. |j'-2 (ifr^ O'yy— Oy— O'! «iy VlyT J -^l.' y, iSLlS” ijyj 
tlyy-Viy! (3U JX' cr^y. ‘^’jyW. ^ ‘'lb*- dXi» ^y. ^jlX 

J^l bl. 4ix_ yiy ^\jS <l>y_l. ^jyj rv^Uji jSC- jb iyiX 0<1 TjX 

'^J (3^* ’y^' r-y* vy.y. '-bi' jyX Jyi ^ 

lyX ’j3j 1 bfyy y>b ^Jy ^51^ eU JjS Jb Jbl eU 

^Xj 3-X. 3 X -viUl. a“'y. Ob ^lU ^bXj oyl 

O^J 'fO~^y. ‘y-^ O-b* ^ b Ty»ly jX. ob lyj- 

^1; Oly/ja X O'-X- cr^ X y c.'^^Xyy. '^-' 

oM yiy-b Ob jo-./ ‘yb 0'^ ^yy^-> y.y^ ®'y^ ‘"j'yyy Oy? 

of^j^ 0^ '^’ yV^ y.y^ Oy^yo ^^yi r^U 

rly-S" yl O-J iyV jiOi- -ilil^LXy t y-X jX Jlj 

y.y t- ■^' t- -' yX» y- (_fOly lyi 4i- 

orji^^b (^.“ly ljU ^yX Ob ,rr“ b fj*!^ O^'y-U 
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^ oly^-vi, ^jijl O* U ^^ki ^*A« ^ 

^1 -c-^ ij^'jb i_ul> ^.i.fl^,^ S 

IjLo 1 o^\ 0^-**'3^ u*^ j* lt'^j twJiX*^* i — aXi 

*^5^ tj"^ y Lw <l»l2 ^ ^ <j^j^ cXj*- (3"^ 3-u* 

^-^5^ oly ^-'i* 3 ^ *■* j V y L^y-*^ c*» ^ ljc^> 

y ^ ,y> ~X^^S a^\jo ^wJfc d^y^* 3^* 

^j-Ayj V ji o’i- ^ ^ 3*^ — ‘y* ^ '“^ 

j^^-®-«-**' (^J**^ ^ C-L* i>itS 3 ^ ^ ^ ^ J* ^3^"^ *— "^ ^ 3 ^ ^ ^ y ^ 

Cj yi-— * 3-^L>' IjLL^jt jJS 0*1 ,J3^ jL>- dU vdS'^L^^ 

^^^>“V>- 3*5^ ^f— 05l_U^ o*> 1 "^.^J X tiL* 3-4^ y*3 

3y^ i.dS'^^L* jr^>' 0*1 L*^ yf 3-''^ ^y* 3XA* ‘^^yN— i« 

3^-*-* *^31 0» 1 ^^^>-\j>- ^ly 0^" lyl->ej y jly3 i,^ ^ y \— « oj%^* 

1 Jkij-^ t3"*^ ^ 4jtOj y ^ y— ' 'O* ^ yy^^3-< o^V>6— 3 1 — J ay— < y 

Oj 1 ^J-.S'ly lS- 5^ y >jl_vi»_ 

^ ol- *^.1 ^ '^1 <S^ } JaS” -^S^-o-y iJyS 7-ly d* 

3^ — -* yy j j^'-s 35*" !A3 y*^' 

3^^ Oj 1 3***^^ ^ y^"^ ^ ^ j3j 0> 1 ^ 1 ^ - 3l* J O-^ 

<\jj 1 3ty*^/ <'iyAi* 'f3»^^^/ 33 3'^'f^'^/ Sr^-^^* 

yly* ^ Yly ^)y^ ji^ Oy-* ^yS^L-* a^L^ yUiJ ^ 

yy 33 3^iJ ayL— . ^33^ Oi3 yS^ 1 >y lyj^ ^ Jj? -V* 3^*^1 331 

^.ly oly y^-^ *031 ^lycy^ s-yy y^ju o3c^l y^" y^^l ^ 

y\S^y oly^Jji jjlj j: ’^J’S Cvl 'oiU 

^jii_ j 1 '^'i y_j ilP^ '4'^'^^ o'"'^ ir^ i^~ oijij* 

^^j;:^«_L*j j^'W. ' \j-j- ^1 0^); '■"^V ^ ^-'5^ y''Sip 

<djl <Oli ^ j liU ojI if^ “^j' ,_j^'-'^^4^- Oif.^ 

tjTjs o\y£ o< t Ui^j '^y y'^/ 'j'y/-*“ 

Oj I lj^l» y'-J '5*^^ C^L- j_5Li— ' y_j Vt^J ji 

^y'^ ^y^ y OjI <U-^ ty'^ y^ 

0^1 <L-*j»- *dl* ^ ^ \3~^^ y~ ^ y ^ \3~^^ 

jj ljC«: 5 -. dU byjti" IjL y^ C'^ /^- (^-"' 2 

y.; ''''/ (_ry'/ ilr^-= J }“-/ J'/ ‘^-' 

^ 5 ^ cj ^^Ijij *)il y J^ l-L-je^ ^3-^^ ^ f' 05 * (y-^ ly^^ 

“O-f^ (j^« oi_l JiT Oy t.’“-*^ ^ j 9 r^- irP' 1 ^.' ^''j^- 

^ --^ ^ ^ (3^**^ iLj ^lj tj^5w 1 (3^^ 3^^ o^- 

(__y-.>r jViS” 3 ^ yy ■'3r*-^ o'- oy 'yr 
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^ ^ 1 ^ ^Li ^ 1 j 1 Jj 1 ^ j 

J (3V>-1 ^ o\^ ^jUai-*-» j\S* j> 

'*;-^^l ^3^1 j*^\ ~^' j ^ ^\j 

0^3^*!. ^ ^ o^ ^ cil* ^ •*• 3* 3^***^ Ju— I 

3*1 ^u ^1 ‘Oiji ^iu 3^yiju£ A—— ^Vj jt ^ oIj -4- c^ /_ 

(3^^ l/^ 3^ — ’^/. “^;r*^ ^ j^. oJl^ C/*^ ^ c*X] tfju- 

o'-H— o'-ViS" ^y‘ <!j! 0^1 y'L O^y <!ljl (iU -qS} 

^l„u5"l s^l ljVil\ — . . » w -« ^ aU 1 O 

• o'j' 1}^ 3i' 


‘Cai)) 

jb oLi Jy^ 6^=^ jW'/” u"'-* "^.V y_) 3 '^/ 'iyr-/ 

^U b,- jly/ji, oU :,L; bU by. u'y/Ji 

jy_j)ljJU jUai- ^y£5L- jly^^Ji, l_u5C bU-CS” bU y_, jJbj oVt/" 
bU <j)l bl. o';3j 1 t_}|y jLr bU ■Us. jjl 

J-r^ Z}) ^ y; jfS 0^ ^^yl jiC. A)yl ^lCUj 

^jUb. (ry»'/l ^1; Ol-Wiil b^iU Jij 1 _jX buXT bS’ili 

• O'j' '.Jy* 0>y'/-*% (^.sUi VU J-1_, IbbiJl cTjU jb uly'^ji 

CylCJl ^L» oVT o'Ajb 

r.J oV'/" 0^’/ '-?• biy/.u ^Vj Tly^ -Obi 

^yS'M. O^ <j-l/ 0.1 JU .ii ^ Ji: Ali-ii bU J^_^_b JU’ j3L, 

b^' cr^"’ '^r' ‘^'r* cy^ iA^ oUa 

y-L. J 5 ;j J^ -« yo" Jb:a,_ jb jLis, Ljj 

ifj oL.-* j5L. ^U_ j^bli” JU JL^ J^^ 

^U)/ 31 j ^ W. o'j JST ^;_, 5 ::j_VS' <Ujo. o'j 

l5CUy U.J oly (3 oly bU oV ,Jbj cribyj Oyi_ y^ 4 . 

3b Ow^; br^l 5^1 Syi-b jL-j J^l J^I eu ^ 1 ^ 

3b ol Syi-! 0 -; J^byi obv ;_ii^ y^ I 4 , ^ 3V'y^ 


3lbf— 


’ul' 33;^ 


O^l^aJl >_^b7 ol^ 

JjS lyj ^-1 o I bb ^ y__, ^ jVy.yi <!1 j1 

J4^ ayL- 3b ayU- jjl.j oilj jTl |.byii JjS 

3tU- ttyiyyl biS" y-lyi. tyj. bbyl jTl Oy- Oy^ ^ 
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^^tjJL- (^1 ^Lr o'/ j^' '3-S^" j' -^J ^.' ^5’-=' 

V ^ (l/** 5 : * ' ^W*^ ol_v^ ^ o^ oO-* 

V o'-^-" '-^j-2 j". ' O-^ '^_' 't'^^ C”' ^ 

O-Xo Y^U-;. Y'jby roi*jl- O)-* -'--^ o'yV-*^. 

L ^ l'/ o-^ Jy ' ^ Cjj^ l_uiC <x^ t— U tj\y^:S' 

jly _^js. Qi^'j jlV cy,l loX Yl_,by- jiC- <liU tib ^>-^5 o/ 

OJJJt ly;/— '-J^-i' '->'^ -*-" o'y/-^. 

t jjXS' '^Z" tjy^' 

^ J.^ ^ Y^,-l*y C-' b'^' <1X0:^ bU C-J 'XjI 

by) ^_1 /yb J,ib- b;5 ^yy*' ^ '^J j'^' 

^Cx. b-^ j'-X- 3^ Jy‘ ^'y- o4^’ '-^. “^'l' '^'' 

.y^J ^yb )jli>. 3/.^ '^-' 

JL. b'-^x jyj byi' '^.' '-^. '-^-' ‘^' /-^ ^ 

c-J 'jy b'yV^'i <*j/ b'y*-- ‘^'// by^ 'f'y ^;l' bb 'f/~-’. 'f^;)' 

J, j'y J._j' jXy y 'xk, o-j Tly y-r- ^ 

ytb •'ij;'-y, >:<' 'Jy* b'y^. b^'^ 'f'y i/*-” 

jL._jx. o/^.y ji'-' 'i'- 6^ M'/. '-^^’ '-^ '-^J* o'y/-'*:. '^^-/* 

4Uj'j b)i b'y /-^_ b'-^^ -Ij- < 0 / “UO 

.U-C ^■y"'.vbC. oTy- C-^' bi\ 

rj-u- b/ b-^.;'^ 

^ b'y c-J '-xb3. 'xiX' xS’jU -Vis’ o^ 'fx'iy '^b’^ u'-^' 

^}M b'/ ^-’ b/M b' bU >_i'y bl. 

•b'-' 'yr 'f^jW-' Cj^ b';^^ Si^' 


OtiXpJl cJ^ 

oly/,u, «Jx/ bl. V02 b'xl/ ‘vXi— b';b;l ^V ^by jLo a. 

bLvS" oVy-.. Y^y' ‘^y^y‘/. C*-/ 

b-.j' by* b'yM ^* 

^ ^Xjlyl bU 0.1 'oX Yby^'y:. b^'yi-^ 

Aly'V a. ^U' <v^' by 'X^. bU b'^ Jy 'fb'y 

-xT bt b ' »v r-. Vf b'^ bY'y.j- 

^'; /yf“ b' '^-'l bb^ bY';'.y- 

JUi" Abki. by"'-^. bU 0.1 Y^.ay J' Jtr*' bU ^y'y— 

0.) I.ijc,, o^ bU by^b <0" blj b bi JU *»' 00-/ 

o.' J' A,li,y' ^LXsii a. a. oiCi. Y^'; S^b 
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jV _\«->*^ o'^ " * ' o^^l ^ ^1 j> T ^^^****£lj ji^ *z^ ^ 1 j^ 

(jly^J* 1 ^ aU»1j kiX. ■'i^^Jl L— tiU ^1 

^ ^ ^~X‘^S „lfiS^ O^ ^^■*♦*-'1 ^*o». •■■1 

O-^ o^ y. u5^ -Wj<t* ^ ^ I — >Vi* 

j ^jl^:L^ ^ 3-^-* 3*^ L#**' 3i^ 

3tt^^ *3^ (_5^ _w>t« 3 ^vUj c** t i_3C l_ux5^ 3*.;.*»* 3^ 

3 *'~^ o3 " *i *^« * ■■* 1 ^ jt 3y^ ^ til* o* 1 3^i^*** 

L* 3 ^ ^_1 jC ly tolj^y ^ TI^'jI cjj— 3ly jSJ* 'j^IjI ti^ilj 

iSj^^ ^1 3j^»i* ^jt-*' y' ^'- ^_yU Jujt* jlji«j “tuJ t^ 

olyz-ii -^T 3 .< 4 ^^ J'r*^ '^.' 3*^*- * 3 * jJl, 

3^1 jji IjJL til* O.V ^Vc .uxt* 3'ji**. olT 3^1 J;**— t 

3 'y^. ^'-5 3-^ J^l til* 3^13- J*^ ^3^1 ^ IjiX 

^ 1 ; o'y/jii jii _Ujt* 3)3^. J^' til* ^_1 o. ) ^£ Jl*J«* 

til* tt-il Cut 4 U ,1 ^3^1 3^ ■ t. , ^ .-. tiU c-> I J *, ■ ' 

^L- ^ .w ^ \ jii jJL; Jj^ j^l 

/V b3* 313!^ c-l bj! ^1 3I53 ^3^) 3^ t_,t3J3 til. <L.^iJL 

C-l tiC^ J Oil 53 jt t^U, olS” 31_A+i. ^.uJj 3JI, ^3^) ^1 ^3*1. 
J.I3 W- ^ '^J '3^. ‘^" li' el* ^j5 Jp ^-3 

•^r-/ -s'-V^ ^'; ^ yV^ •a. 3 _ 3 , ,^3^ ^* 5 ^,;, jii^ 

^V 1^ ^ J'\i <!l_ 3£U ^1 5 ^ _^ 5 ' ^ ^ , 

3)V til* Of J>-c- 313:^. til. ^3^1 ^1 jij 3JI, *1 

jSi el* 0.1 ^yo.! 13^ 31 0.1 IjtJC ^131 j 

jU 31 j*i> J/t-l ^V ^^3! o/-. ^1 tlsj3js el. b3* 3I3: pj& V3.- 
yy 313:35 ji t-ijli* ^b 3 t 3 .V-'» J33. jjU j5 oU ^1^ 

3^1- 3;53._,bj j)V Uj 03— . ^-b oy 31 j^ ^1_, el* j... . i 

ob 0.1 ^-b YV3* 3I 0^3^ oie; ^ 3:13^ 31^^^ o'iy /Ji. 
ol3i« el* 0.1 *»1^ ^ -03! 333j3ji 0..I b3* 3l3.-_^ji 3 j3j 
^J}\ o/- 3I <l;l3^ Crt^ij^ tyj^ 3 ' j>V eU 3jju ^biU, 335 by* 
3IV 3:35' 3lic ^i^.^l/ ti 3 ^ viiC^ '3J x\jS j 1 ^1 ^tr o/L* 
*ijlS el* 33^;^-' Oyi- »jb ^yyib el* QsJf US' ^3^) ^ 
jiS ^ Ju o'yVJ* 35'Ui. 3;U_1 

3£j oSCcly 3 ji' ^'3 3-. c\yfJS,_ Jjii ) 

Jry- 3 ^ '^y. '3-^ W 03- iljt^ Ijjj) 

t 3 -*y y^ v' 3 =r ^ ^ ^.' ^.', til* 3^ 3;^^^ 
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^ l 5"^ -W>t.* aLlJCs/ 

i-il^. jlj yL- O^ O-J ^y- ^;,^;^ jyJV5Ul5 

cj^ Ia; ji j_^'b (jy ir~^ U_Uj Lil« xU— .^_ l^U- y*'/ 

<4/ jlj j,;y /"Ur o'j (</• ■’//. ‘^r“ O^J'Av. 

.1 ^1; jiy^. 131 3"**^' z}^ iJ^'~T~* 

jjkj i^jSJ L' .. «3 ' ^ y “ib^kc o>i 3+~' ''i-^ '^/f- 

tiU C** 1 Alilj i-ll* ^ f- 

^,. ■ 4-^1 Olyl*» 3^-^ 03l^^ U*^ 

3***-**'^ J Jjly^ <)jl— T^^jAjy O^A T yyl^y 3ll^^ VC-j^^^ 0*1 

(.y^ oIaS" ijt^ Jy (j“~f^ >-’}%' '^.' 3~^ ^:^ jlyVli" >:i-«;l-* 

ijiJjl J)^ J-ju— I ^1; Jlyy. “'Ay <-^ 3^1 0^3; d53_)_v;-* 3-^ (_r^ ts"" 
ol ,^1 clT yy <; y Oil 3*^ j*ly 

^tj-i ■ ^icatj jy “Ujy “CU }*ly 0:3 toj^ 3 -^ ocL-. 4-^ 

dU oslj (•!— ' 3ii^' ojIj Oil 3*^ >*'/ 

33 u'ljjr^ ijSiy. ^y_;^^ '■^ 3;3ao- 31 a 3^'^3-3/. 

3^ '*-/ / 3yiAil V^l; V/. t/,y. '^A-' '^-' 3/i^ 

d5C*jJo tlOU 3->y 3~»- '-y^ v'yi' 3' ‘^3-^ 3-^ 

oi*^) 5^^ <i^^3 0^1 '!' ^1^ 3*^ i-uxS* dS'jlj 3^^'3^ i-3yU 

>yaly ^ylV 3l« <j y <i Vi Ji Yj^JU 3^^ Ij*^ L.3«S }*ly 

j3o 31 a ^»y*Vi« 3y 3*^ Ui^ lii* c-l 3*^ U.3»» 3*ly j*^lAA 
Y^ jJ Ai^3 dU ^ji_3 3*^ L-^ <U5C^ dU <k;yyyy 3y Oy*!/ 

jVS’j! ^UiU 3y 3-=- L;is dU o^-yA ^^<1 diCd Uj o.l ^3* 
31yo Y31yr “^31 ^ Cf*.y 

<)S_,y-y dU <UL. 3y 3-a- Lyl* ,3^ a1 JO a1 O, 1 3;*— '1 
L-^ 04^1. u- 3i33r <^io, 31-^^ CKf^y. ^jrA' '^.' V5^ ‘^■^' 
ij\jS d£u 3yr// s5l •^j3-^3’ 3^/ “^Z- ‘^’ 

J......,-i L- jJljS' “OLijy. 3y 3:*~^’ C.’>> 

3104^. i"Lr 3b »y*u* dCt" 3t^;3l 3^1 »;3?* 3^ 3 ^3-3^ 


3^jt !_,yif ^y-i 'y-3 OYly ^^ 3 ' '-’’j^- ‘^3^'’’ 

4)y! ^ Jl 31a ^ y<i- <'3' A^ A tA 

3^ J.- - 1 31y^. YAli" 3IJ4Z jjV jl °-3__i by -W« 

Alu-JU-y. 31 a dAiyry 335 33^/ A 3'W*^^ <1.-35:^-/ 

oj 3-^1 ^\j 3 y^. 1;'^Z- A ‘j'r/-*- ^ 3 -' t 3 ^’ A" A 

di. ^yl^i A ^1; j;i J3- A 'y -.'3’^ ^;y 

j.-^- l ^1^, 3lyO -Oo- 03 3y*-l ^Ij o^f^. 3^1Jo lil dTjy djy 
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o^^VjL* ^AX*- LoJ ^LaJ y X ^ ^— 


U"’r./ LT^ 


'/f*. a 


jy. 


a^ y. 


ij**i^ y. li^ ' (.iS" o».. fT> - [•Jij 


o^ 'o^ (• 


•U ciS^ « 




ij^iS" j!j 


(3* ^/. 3*^ 3"^^. 5*3 ^ '^)y. c>?ij 

>^; — ■ y liCcy^ “UiaS J^i; Oj^3* 'l3?^ 3 3'^ ' /. 3 ' 

^5?^ 6*'5:^ i__)^ ^ 3’^ 35^ c,'*^;^ J*. >1.'^' 3^ "jy^ 

5*3 '5-^' j y u'y /-3 <1^ Jjs ^U-y cj I JU- |J 1 j^ 

1-U.3 *55“* /• 0"*^ — 3 ^W** l^_u* sylj 3^*^ 

jlj (j-1 j J»5* ol-2 V15Ci3 ^j^_^ 5C£1 jiS^ i^ju3 jtj liSyLS 

3^'tr*' '^yr y.; ^y 

>j^*3/ ‘^.' Cf y cry y. 3^ »5V-2 jUaL- 'jJC 

|jljj c-l j>_\ \Sy *0bi ^ jS^ y y y-' ' 

•■}} y^ O'-^J (*5^/* ';1j)- o 35-> }-« ‘“j'Tr* o'j 

^ *s^^ **"*7 — ’ 3 ^ * * ^5"^ l^lxi 1 b-*.^ ^ C*5b^ ^ o Ma ^ 

3^ u^'y.-* J:**—' ^'; ^.3 ‘3^ C.’*’ j' 'r'r- 3' 

• jbl Cul »_)L-. jb »;b>— jjbj Sj^yi <l:_^.j 


<.^u3) 

3^3-^ 3' ‘■^* Vy 3'>3 3b^/ 'y—/ 

^jU 3j5 ^jiS J" ^ ^ O'jbj- 3b ^b iU- ^^Ij.u^ J' J 

o^ '-wX 3. ^"b jl^ LjjlT y } ^_ yS, yiTy- 

JU Ja 0.1 Vy* ^55* 6*'/^ 3' 33 (J'jj yS\S 
V- “^"'j ^ V* 'f^^l <V\-' X^V J,L- :,3 3J 

jU' 3b ^'b 0.1 3 X^^jl ^1^ -ObU eu ix^ ■Oj! 3^'Uj eU IjJC, 
La 3_ 31y yb- b.3 3y '-x3b eU 3.3^ 3b^ 'f/r^/. 3'/ Jy 
31y ^ <,_yi J^- |.lj^_ 3ly:i ^15^ J 3'y./-i >-ili_ 
3I 31y 34 ^ 1j 3C_ eU l^_ <!.l 31^ ^ 3^1::, 1 

3Vy x-l^ 3..I yij 3 3 ^Va 3Vj. ■^'£ L o._l 3iy oVS” eU 
3I 3ly ^ /Jo ^1^ 3'y3 ^3 3»b}a 33^ osb <L 

v^Uis 3b aly, j_f3o Ij* Tv^VT j* 1/ ^1 L3_^ liU <3 3y eU 
oly_ 3Yl;b^— . ^;^3l IjJC aJjI j 3 oly oLl j1 3^^ 
y'T:^ y^ bb 3r7"'k 3b oal^ /[a: 3b 3^ /!*; ..^bol 
3' “Syy^ ‘^'b 3j-i A-’^l^iS" 3jl l-dC viU c-l 3jb/ir j.<l_ <3 J3i 

JuS” aLL— 3ji;.l LuiC ^ (iU ^v 3’^'y.- -b; L-S” .a_L JM_ 

’• " j j 

3b '^.y 3' 3' y^5 Jb ji ^,Vc 31y/*JA eU 3 



' _ . . - V y . ^ y /r; 

?.,) (j'jj ^ jb y_j oy VyA ,ly X'dyiy 

“y.'^'yrA '/ vr" ’ 5 ^ 'fj*'/ o'-^ t 'fj*' / ^J' 

Vl/ J-V yj^ Yy*l/ JyS \y^l 

cJl-U* (j^ 'j)* (jly /J" jli j~> jly ^'ji j(j4i U*»- ^yUCT 

JjJ C- I yyy jlj jXi. U_>. oljbil J\i u'-s 

Ol^ »'yy y~.\5^ jlj, Tj_r'y!V4»» T|^y-i vjlj 

Jbj ^^b ^'>^, j'-3 jlj li^y J 

^ lj;i “V" 

W-. . ^ ^__yy J»c_^ ijti k_i5y 

Jyty* -viji i— O'y^ 

Cyjli ^ ^1 Cy*^^ 03 b ^ i) c*'?b ii ^ f 

ijlj oJ y>- Oyi- JjS >— ilyo C-J OJi^ |JU jiji fJyV 

OjjI Oj— <V;;i s^Wi Jy u'j Ai'y 

U*!/* 'j''^ «iX._l; <!yj «i^' )yi A3y3 tiiCy lyj jTU-U> 0};)^ 

Yy-^WiS iil.« ^^j-JC C^l>* oly- Aliy:-^ y 

YsjMT YJ^_L»y Oyy a!j 1>L. Oy^ 'jy* jly J>jiu Jb Cy' Cy ' 

<L-^o o1-'4-' i5Ul ^\_,\Xi_5” jjlj (jb yJyai" 



*J>* 'j)* ;>*" 0\f j-T^Ty-y wJly- Jbj 

t« • .r' t i ^ . . . . . ;^. . 


%) l^j jr:^ 




ii liC— 


z-y f' ^7^. y- s^ • wj-— ' ^y-*' C7, . ^ ^ 

^^l5"yr y\-xS' ^ •cU’^ 

ijS^ VLCi cib bb -. 


0^'^_,»i^b y::— Oy-a— ' V 

ls^^^*** *^^7*/. ^ ■'-b^l w-— 

o^ iy::— ob '•^ y^/ ^Ur j;b 

«y\^ ck^ -^z* jb C.-;^y 

J 55 ul5^ 4 ]^!— cr'*/. ij'-^ 

Cwi-fl] O) V» ^ y L$ ^y- Jbj f^y' ^ ‘'y ^ }^y 

Y»yV-5 YCyCj ^>ly) ijlj y~*’. yi^ ol5” 

y;ly ^r^. ilr^ y*^. cr*^ ?. o'-s 

^y_3 jij 1 * 1 ^ o'j 'yi-5 i-'y^ y)y »-2 yyy 'y-s jb oyy^ i^y-"^ (J^ T. 

Yj^by- (jb Y|J15 ^^y) jVVj ^r'j C,*"b (*' ^ oi^ Y^y_M;b y^L 
Y^yl^ <ib( Yo^y^ ob jy**Z*v 

cJUt_ ob 4^^_\ Oyy Yj^VS” jl_,o (_yb^ yiy i^y^ (*-'bJ o^y. Oly*— 

cU ‘j*"’ y*^ 'j^'^ ^ o' ^ bb 
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^Lj o^Jt>- ^^jA .Vwij|.xx 

lj^_Vlj O j— ' ijly^jii ^J— *0— J.*— > t.iX* 0^-»“^ 

^^l^Jt5* ‘.iX* (jUa-L— < 0> i ljuiC ^_Ui* 1 ^— ' OjIJLLa 

^ 1 <) J_.U t 1 

4\j ^ O^ ^ 1-AjJCi )_uib ) ^ ^ Ji \j jr-i O^y yS-W* 

l.vj.^ 1 <*^S o^— ' ^ 1 _^jlXj ti^A* <\^ Lj ^ L>_^ o 

ij‘^TA5*^^y^ |Jii^ ^^_Uj tt^^V5 o^j—* oly Oj f l_ciC 

^l_kj 0^_V^— ^jyL^.^ y Y y*'-^ k„_^Lxi 

j^UJ^ <i_::5l_xi* til* jJlj-i oly 

1_-V1^ 1 fciS*^l5 O j- — >-* ^llai^ ^\-*J L j \ y il*j 3^-^^ ^ ^1 j 

1^„Uj» *y\^ tiU o_ ^ •Vi::^ly til* ij\y l^uJC 

(j^y ^ j -'-|-* ^j^ 

Ij Y o-Ai 1 ^ tj^ ^ U^'^ O^— ly ^ <Aj!y y 

-A» j! cJy ^ I 4 Aj;£L-> Ij y y L 

Ij 5^ ijl^ <iS' 3**^ 

<J;W^ ^ ^ ^ ^f^y, if f. Cr^^ 

^ 0^1— y-* ^iT* j^y-»i yl— Jy 9\y j^ oi'^^ 0L-f>- 

y*^. IjwJCi ^«VJJLi) iiS'jli l> 1 y ^ Y o-Xi 1 

CjI \lyA jty^Jw ij\^ y^ O^y^-^ 

0^*^ 7^^ Oyi- Jb tiT y^ ^ ^ OY^^ tJt** 3y;^ 

t3y^ ob ojl* y' ^L 3b ^<iy 3b L*:>- <sf^ 

if^ 3^-5^ 3^^^. ^;^/A -^;*^ 

0^*^ S^y-y o^ b-^ S:5^-2 ifh^ V Ob 3^U. 3l:i *^SCi. 

3jU AJbl ly.2 jjb yl lyj (-1^ Jy 5y— y 0^1 3^U C^ J5 ^1 yj 

o^'H^ Obo 3*-^ '^. ^ Oj^y^ 3" ^ o* i 

Yj^V c-' 3V/A eU y_^ jJbi C-l by Oiy/J« 

4.Uy-U eu y^£ yifl^ i^y ^ 0-1 J^] 3^^^ eu 

yiy- “Sr^ 5y^ 0*_l viT ^LJlj*y ^ <jL^ j| 

> N ^r ^ dCy <0y5 ^l...... 

.dS'jU 3^ ILa* \\\r ^ <L^ l o>J J3^:> Jv <bi Syy^ j5 3lj^ 

3"^^ Jy^* 3ba'-J) 3'y /-% C-1 IjciC \x^] 

'C-J ^1 ^\j r^V jJi cilju ^1 

ojI^^Ji iw«>-b9 oA5^ 3* -^4-— 

a. O. t jty/.tt. ^U ^]j )jj. j'y- ^Ji, 4i <0bl 

jb r^lS" <UL o^‘ jb Cb>-«J o_^ ?--> Ot"'j ^V-"/. 
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j ^ ^ '*jij ( 3 *^^ ij ^ ^ ^ 

tiC \j ^1 J^t C <<1 ( j ^^ ^/.-^. ( ir ^- fc -'- '^-' 

b ^ u ' y /->*, ( j *.^ '/.->^. 0 ^.'^ o * jr "- j -'^' '^-' S : 5 ^^ z }^ L ,’-^-^^ 
•^U -** ■^'-' 5 ^ 3 ^ y '— -' O '- H — 

^li YlJi^ olj— ^ -** ^ 

C-l Jb - c - 4 -b » j;b bU ^ y\S ^)j Oji — ' 

jJ viT^ C;^ / 1 Oy^' Jl-^^ t>/ '-r >jly/-^. V.-^. 

• yb bU b'/--^. 3^ '^3 t*^ C'-’ 

jjiiJ ji ij'^tb. 0.1 ly.-ly i3y^ il.-'3-ib y'V oCU ly»-4 

i_3b; -il ^jW" j^' '^r- /' t- r'^'' **'“ 

^ <i)\ i'y/* ^ 3^. bb. <il- >^b 

^_1 »_)1^ jb (3bi 


' at *' (^ y ^ by^j ^ 3 ''— ‘^' 


0 ;S >y 


b bU 


3 b . 


•^' ,/ r ^ 


- 1 j < Ai-j . J --^ 1 O i 


- 01 .^^. y:ij 3 t^^l bU 0.1 ^ 1 ; -'^ bV / 3 * ■'' i ' li'y 






^Uo Oj ^ 1 ,^'^ 


CL ' 


yr - O */.*'-^ 3 ^ y .; '■^r 3 ' y /-'“ b^J 

Y>153 i ^1 C’bl OIJ^ o'-! O'-^J bT .Uyw 0.1;. bSlJ Uiy. 






jSji aJi^L- cj^ OJ^ Oil Wyi-f ’^r o'r/-Ui oboy.l 

lju 5 C *015.^. bb 0>y y-bi i.b oly o' '-by' o 5 .b ^X«b... 


y _, 3 ''^- bT ^ ■** '/®-^. 


‘ y '. o'y yj»oO 1 ^' 


5 " 3 bj o' 


oy<^ 'r-* 3yb' rty b 


r ^ 




/ 


-Obi 


i ^ uSl » j ' 


.. U - 


1 ^ ^ 
''fr 

.1 yio^L 


o . 1 y ; Oy;b YO ^; »;>?-• <-’0 yy y'iU of '- b ^. bi * ^ '. ' 

ju Ybi - ^ 3 '.- o'byi Oi ' ^ 1 , '- oy ' b^.li u -' 

y.u. ^yb J;. i;y-' 'j^ ^“'- bf ^ ^ ■ 

yjb ,’ «y b - 0 .' - yj / ^ r "" -' "-’^ 7 . 


. 2 ) « wV --» 


l - U 5 o '-by ' bT .li 3 ' j - o ^ y - b * 


X 4 U 


Jl.V-i: 


OY'-O b^.VI JiT ^,-y. ^'y'V bb obV 3^/ Of '-b^ bb 


,1 


)J^M bS'.Cs ^/' O'Jb. b<A* <!,•' 0^7 
o' '^f o'fM ’-^ '-^ 


Yl,l. 


lj 3 C 


i.uX, t- ‘^'''' ^ '■^- ^ 
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y.f ilA-'W* f-) jlj+i 

j o'y O'^ 

y^-xx w— ^ ^jUaL-* ja^ ^ ^ ^ <j^ 

^_XJ> 1 ..Xx <— ■ ^>_j^ ^jUa^--» aVj^ y~^ ^-XX^ 

^ I Jlx O ^■ ^ Xf* ALi*fc%iS* ^ 1 y ^ 3^^.f. o-u> c- 1 ijuX \jSS (ii’jU 

<^1« o j oj 1 i»x*iX l»A*XS" t^S ^li 1^ ^ 1 . »* ^ V Ci*» 1 

®j>*“ J!.j s^j'^ <j*jy" Jy 

i_ux5^ <d5'^\_i j — • (JL»- /^Xi \ a« “q} ^ 

O^--' ^ 0>'*- ^ ^ L.#,^ 4lj 

^ ^ )y*^ ^ jjlial.*** ^^^>-l>- 

l" ^ 1 ^ ^ ii nc lj ji Jij j ■ A Mt ^A ^ -*** '" --* ^ ^w.i. fc l.1,* ^ X \ lJ^ 

jlj ^ -\r" ^ '-''y (jX- ^^^ji*i« jjJ ^ yA. jUaL— A> 

j.j>-j«Jl ^jj jXS O'A^ li.X^ '^'■^ tXX^ jJl-^ Jy^ y Vj_jJ 

^.iy* O^y ljuiC IjLiXS” fciA .slj 
(ii* ^'y Oy^il ij'-^i Olyljy*' (3*^ ilr^ ^"*^ i_i>lxi iSjjJ^ 

jj! ^^X>- iAU (^yU y-jy J^^*' '^* /.'^'y. t-f^* ■'^■y. 

^5'v ^ (3* y^ y^y 

(il* V'ySj ^ 3Xr^y* Vly^ diCi* <* y-^i. jy 

c*^ ^ i^xJC) ij^.^5^ (iS'jU ^jsmj_\j^S 

3cv>- c-<_' ijljj— «A^!yi^ o^ 3"^cy^^y- 3*'^'“^^/ 3*'f^^y. 

'^y^'y^' 3'' 'ybj- \):if V>1 l.uX l_,3;l j'^by-y ^y^-yj 

y^T^Ab-'y (.y^^y ji* 

■'Aijj* 3y 3/^' _V^ I. — c^ ^ ^'\ia^-— CXm 1 


kdXjVs oj_« J^l ^'j 3y>j' O'-l ^Jbj i_ii' oliyS^ (JljT 

3^1 (iX. y_j <L-. cJlS •<)y.Vy oy ^'; 3 .-^y* o^'^. '-'^•i' 

^jU ;_S'y jU eb |M Jyb yi-y^ jl <3j]\ cb y_j A.'^ JS ^ 


^yb Co^ 3 yt*" y^-^y tXt*' ^4* VlySCX 4i. 

ry^y* V-^. '^'i '^-' 3 'y*-^. ‘Ay’-^' 3-^ 3 'y*-^. o^y. 

< 1 j 1 c-J 'yy»^r' (J'jA ^y*/ <-^ 73 * ^-yr^^ ^b by. o'y /Ai 

Ab3.j 'y*Ai> oXcb ly^vsl 3^^ 0»^ ^. ...■. - 3 Oly*Auj 


3 ^'-^ 3 'y^-^. O'A+i y»y <L_ji OjUt^ jlj jJ)j2 ;j. ■■.^Tj. 

^yt|. 5 l-.y y’v 'i.^y 331 liU c -1 y^U VlyST •OylyXS’ Oyj 

j/j jJIjT J,_jy. Oil ^U ^Ij ^3' V-^. “^’y’ 'y^^ y!V ^ OlyAX 
iyb-^ 3b^ i^.-^ '^.' ^'y "^3 3'^ ^j'^' 3.y.-= ^ 

^ 3^3 'y-^ c-l ^Ij -Obi tijsijyl Jji yU ji A)bl o'A^A, 
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jijj jjl <^./ / ^ z}-^ 

Jjjj X jb X^lj jC- o'^ >»^‘ (>“^ ^l,-^- o';'>- 

lj^_ Ob«-« Ijj O j—; t}r:^^ 51^ y. 

jjbj ^1; O'-' ilr*^/''-V=' ^-7“ 0'- 

^ jUaU. liT jiT ji_ ^1 -Obi ,^7.b ‘y" j-^ O'-' 

j;r^ (j;y i>-' S:?;^ (J'-i'^ O'W';^ '-^ O''^ >''/ ->y Or^^'V- 

x-^ cJjJ oj— X^jj' J^— ^ o'-^-- Obl bf;f^ lt' U"' 

Aiiy y jjiji '^-ki>_ ';bi. Ji-'^ '^.T 0^'-^^" “''j;'-*'. 0'--'^ 

5^^ o'^/ '^.■'^/. 1^1' ^j'!" *^' '^7'^. 

0I^»— <iV^L- liiCi* Jy ^^3^ tT^' 0^'-^'^ O'j-'^ 0^^ 

jb— 15' (i5jU Ijl) j ■^jjW. '^.' (J)'^ ^yy)^ ^;3' 

OsX<— slji* ' — ^ ■ ~" *•' O^Xi_il.X* ’•^^0 ' — 

X^'; jiO-. J*U.> JbT ;y Of c;.'; oWy^* ‘^-^. b bU o-J 
c-J Jj^ ^b- bl. 0^^^ '^r- '^r". t-*^' ‘^'■^ 

•ijt^' O’b' oj' '^^'-* ‘lO^ 0'W/b> ‘OOy^— ' bl* 

jt-Vfb 

0> l5aJl wa-ba W»l5 

jy o^ '^*- by c'-' '^' ’^1=^' bW/^* -'•‘/■^ 17'*^'“' i3^*' 

0}5 yb- ^y—l |^j5v ^y,j-yb'^ ' — jUab- l-uX< l-iijl b^jU jj5l 
<0^_jLj) 0'--''*^ y5C*^"j«)_ jXi— oj5 7 .l5 oj' y_'5' 

4^5" ;yb jb O’V;^* bb ,yS^ O'b O' 0^-= bx^. o^vy '•= 

(.y^ jj5b X^;j' ‘^^'z ji S7^-" bb jb— 1 |JbJ ajb Jy 

■Oy il,5';yb j'>^ j“y«^ y; '-'A“ i^'^-'^ 

•jbl j4-3S 4b>5^J jAy^ Sjb Ji; ajb 0^^— O*. ' J^'y) 

^ jlyJl j*! Oj^'S' j'.^^-" 

j;b;;y ^bj o.J O'?. crV y' b-’?. cr''. y' '^*7?^ ’^■=' 

Ijj j^yib^"^./- jU^ '-^. 'b-'j' bT jU j'Xl5^Z. 

yijj jb oJ"yr jlW. 3^^ bb (^.r^.b/ jtJ i5r^' 

jb OX;-, j5— j^J 'f^'/ r>b* j^^^b;;- b;b. v_*l;^. 

bi' jt^A Jb- jb-i “bb; bb o'-^ j';y^ '^r" b^^ 'fc.'; bb jx'y 

• jbl j! bV5 
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oj__ orU^ j!^ 0-1 6y.}^ 

-■'■» X; 31^ 

<0^1 0-1 -OtJl <iU ^J}S y jL- O.^ 

cr^ '^-' O**' ‘'^'■5' ir^P->~^ '-^.r' 

eU ^U-l^ ol-j j^i_ o>i^l j:lj l^jT eU o'-)^ ^;*-» 

(,^/. O}^.' *3-^ ui-^ cr^. ' 3-5 tl^ <^t'-''*y. 

cj^ 0-1 ^ V j!yj jjL, 4i3lj^ 03 ^' ' 3 -kS" tiU ^ V j)^ 

<1^ -Uo. .1_^ ^ 0-1 o^ 1^1 

j3C_ oji^.l ^\j '^jT liU o- 1 oV/i jSjj 

\j\iy, (.^ j;/U o*y'^>-'/. jJbj 0-1 j^l; t^jiT <lio; eU o-l 

(Jljj ob y.j OTly ^jjl jiC — . o-_, — . jLJy Ijb^^ 

OT^^V ub oXy- '— ij^-2 -l^br jb 

*^^1 

AUiuly ^ ^ 

'-^./^ o'/:^ 'U-s' cSsA» oji» 0-1 Vly j3L. 

^ji‘b ^:> JJL^js ^bj o^iab— j^jUo- o-l 

»i^-U 0 '/ J^l^: ^ 3 J JU 0-1 tly ^^^1 jiC-, eU 

‘^3’ %/r^ ^'3 '^-’ »j'3^ Oiil^ ^U ^1^ 4b_ Jlj^i 

Jjbi-l Sjb jl^yl ^1^; y-5'li'y oJl O;- 

C.U- cr/ y. y^ Wy O^hJ^ y*yr 

J5 <ii. 0-1 '^' (V;;^ --—Ow J^l 'f'3;^ c-l 

r-i <b5D^ oy ^1^ di. d5CL o^L- jb ^j[* 

^ ^c'.’ ^W^3-* oU Tj|_lj jb 

43^y ola*i u'o J. L5' s^y. 

tj;ij jiC. J^y oA- J^ii eu (ji^ 0-1 r^ij liC- 

Aksy'b ^U j-lj a. o^ T^. -^^,] jb o-l 

J^jy- 3;W. C- 1 -Oo- .^ly ^,153 ^ 

Olyi jb ^ jb IJA o/- j-l^ ^-1^ ^4, b>J^ 
jb j-ir ljU jl^^j o^ j;-_>Ub jyS jb jtj 

jl^ 1^ ^1 ,^^_^ 

J5 ijby -^J,\ ij^ <Lyjy eu ^.uT jUl/ jU3-. ^-b 

^^J^\ MiTy oSCiy- ^ J jb jilJ 
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jSL, viU J:. ‘— ''z^- '^y'-“ r~A 

'^1 0^-^5 Oj_I ^\j t_j^ oisl^ jJojoj y-.:-"-^ '" • ^ 

Oj _1 Jj ‘'^‘’ 

|Jbji» O^ ^4/ Xs’.. C-J— f-y^f i>’’'^ ^;''^ 

l^t Ijj -VS <0^1 viiy jyLCj^^s <'^JC- -vL-.^ <!::_ o. I 

^^LCs'S" jL- a. 0.1 y.y.: <o Jo ^_,u 

^ 0^ 1 ^ lj-v 5 ^ Klo 1 <LJ T J -X o Oj 1 c\a— I ^ y )j''^ ^ ^ ^ o» 1 

oj"}. <Lr _^Ua cj/^ oLv^i ^ li'Lvj j MJ ^_y. j^ 4 j 

jl^ <iU j l>y ijl-s ^^■s 0^1 ij-f:^ Is-vS" I^Lj 1 ^'o-Y^iOl. y^ ciU 

J^l eU ijl->^ (Jt. JJ' ^ .Vl-o. <i^ J^]yjy 

ijjT di. 0.1 6 '-^ ij,y. '^j~‘ J/ o"*^ /. Jr" iSj'^ 

oii,f. vviU o._i ( 34 ^ ijjT y <'yc 1— Vj-i— ' jf 

V — i-»i ^\S o^^ '' — j*5^ ^ y 

csr^ y. ‘■^^j-" dr^'^ ^ tVo^ !>U J-v* 

<1-— ■ <j'-^Oi ^ts" ^/. j. ^ <1 J*—. ^ 

04:^ Ij-V^ l^Lol y di^ jLj dU 

'i-i^ j _;5 dU jJU <.L-^ <1 (jw-^ 

<1^1^ jjil \ajS ; 5. J, jl^-is iZJj— 

JC-y Jl^_ J//- ‘y""i' ^'y '-V~'/. 

iij4- 0'-= 'I’J^' (>.' i>Ml O^rr*’^’ ^y— 

V*'.?^ i— 1 « ^ y, ^ j»jlwv 5 * y\S \S' 3 "^^’ 

0 I .3 i^* ^ ^ ^5'^ ^Xj I 3 <Z*j YO^' Cy* ^ 0 J ^Jy'-?^ 

vjl-X^.*.. ^ Jr"^ Ol«.*-.y <!«^^li« o> 1 Y^.«d y 

^ ^ J— V* 5 ^ y, y, yuj VS” —is dL. Oy 1 <— .j's 1 ^ 0 1 -S 0^13^ “^y"^ 

(3^ ^Jr*" ( 14 -^ O^ j.>y' LK’.-y. ‘^'■'. 0"^^. 

(_f^l "^y^^ ^ ^ l.«— y dia V dXO^-y jJ IX^ ^ y J dj CT"" ^U— — aa 

(3^y. ^ya Wc dla O. 1 (34^ 1^-1^ l^lw 1 ja* ^ y y ‘li l-a— > dia 3^" y* 
3 ^^ O^yy ja. ^ S -yl oy l^a.' 5 ^ ^Jy^ yiCl j“ ^Xj Lc— iaS*” 

— “* ^ljis 3 ly^ 3 ^""^ 3 ^"^ C-T"^ ^ 3 ^.^^ 3 ' ^ ' ^ -ay a" 

1 -^ 3 * ^ J 34 "^ l^jS^ l^lslj 1 <V£^, 5 ^y dla !^y S -llS^ 0.1 Y .-yy- 3 t-S 
T^^^l O jyy ol^LfijT 31.2 ^ y 3 ’^^""' ‘V'a.Ij dia 0.1 ^y3y dX— X— 

y 0.1 y y^ j 3 l^^ .lia^ly dXa 0.1 ^y^ a y)X^ Lo ^ ol-s yy 

3 ^“^ J^y"*^^ 3^*^ y 3 ^.^ 3^*""*^ 31 'S 3 — “'jyy^ 3^.s ^Lo. 

'y-^yy^yy dia 33 yS* Q < ^^y Qya^ Lyl^^^aa^” yyS y ^— . ^,^aXyJ ^y l—'ly 

iyyyyy. 3';^J"/. 3*/ ■^'4^ 0.1 5.^ xL-io J'v 
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J ^ ^ 1 Ij?^^ ^ ^ ^ ^ L/'*^ y 1 J-i ^ o ^ 

T ''*-—' ^^S* j> _x1j \Z.t^ ft>~ o _Xi5^ 1 1 fl Ljf o j-—* Oj 1 o '---^ t.~^j 1 

Oj— ' *J^. J-^ ^ ^ jj^ (jl^*-^ 

(jl-x*.>lS^ ^ ‘dljLj 

ji"! (jif 5^ O^y- <U2U- ^ >^, iJ/^^ 

(j'- 2 oijUjf jLj c^S oj f '-u,C Ijj^! tiS^jlJ U^ 

O^ l5^ !A;-^:i WU^ c,^ ^ J-^-^ 

o> I-XjsJ 1 ^w*>“L-? 

<J^ (j-^/^^-^ jJl^j jUj ^Lj liU 

<J o_u. c-ij /. o^V* ‘-''^ 

(jf^/. 'r^ 0^-31 (Z”"^' jjl5Caw5^ i^ij J, <lj, jLJ ^ l^' j 3 ^Jj. ^Vj 

dT^ o-u- ol/ Jil5al5' TwVy. Z'^' 'rr- c^.l ^//. 

jt^ v^ (ji^- <1^1^ dU Oil t$!i„ ^ 

vlr^Z"^ '-A/' j';::^ ji^ f->^ d- I T<-.^^,; .j>U 

j'-C- jlj V«^ oZ •'bj'-* xj^'^ d-'. b*- d- ' 

o’-' jllXsir O;^ ,_^ j>_\ ^LC- ^I <lbL- 

ijV ‘id C-.J ^d- ^b d;ir f^:^ '—^.J^ d'^' <'d_ 

J^l dd dT^ d;3 ^b' od ^d-iLCad ^ijL. oZ/ 

<li ^U ^b dd '-^.j^ db'^^i^ dd < L..-.. . ,,u, 

c\f_ <!y b- dd J.U, ji^ Jib' , 1 ^^ Jj ^ 

o-_l b-^ ‘'■'•^ dy '^' J‘-'^^ t^d>_ j^i dd 

JiUijI Y^^^l jd Y^;^l d5S'o.l^_L- jCaU oj^ d^^u^)^dd 
<ljl <J=^b ed O.J Yj./ -y.1 <OJV Jj Yi^^ dij^_ dd 

Jid-^ dd jdLi j5 dd obd; Y^^''j. o^ 0.1 

'^/~- OUj. dy ^d-, dd o-ljo^ dd jicr o I 

jl j]Si^ d^r d^-= y dd dM-^' b>“ d^-3 Oj- 

^■U dv^jji d.>. ^ ^, 14 )! d/ 0,1 ^^_L- y S dd dU d> b^ r\jS 
Y^;ii <d-boL-^_ dd d>ur s/oa^ drU-iii jy 

d>5 j:b dl^ d^U" dU" d,V 01 /.^ bdif C.I 
ddlLCili' d-^.-'r- .-’V ‘id 

y.Z d^- ‘-V ^/. r'r y^^ Z*" /i-“ r''-^ ^y-'^ 
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C.«J I ^ 
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X.vLC jl; 


YjJjUll* jlj ^«xa»j' j o'b Of' — ^ ' f^'^ '-b“ 

ilr'^. / il/" ' '^-' ‘5^ j»-'b-*» (-T*^ 

^'; if <s^T Z}^ 5-''^' '-^ ^ f: ‘^ •’ 


4» i <i:>-l.^ 


■:)f 


ff iS" C<a 1 »J . 






tiXj U o^ ^ Y,Ljt5^ <UH>- 




3 1 3 Y ^ 


4j \ , t«C,5 ^ fc*-^ 

o 






err c 


^ ^■Vj— e *0 1 j 

f*^ qA ^ V OJ 1 

> 1. -■ ^^1.4 l' ^ 1 ^ K « * O 1 ^ ^ 

✓ y > - »-< y ' '!r 

-Ij oX- JL'"’ '1^'^ Jr*' ‘^J 


0j^ <ij:^ 0^1 J^' ‘^^X'r 

^1; T^jV.. J r 


>>*;r 


f- 


-U 


ry^/ Oj* t/t-b- ^Ij OU c- 

<^y5” Lw ^ Lf^r ^''’ 't' o^' X' 

i^lj yS-^ Oj i O-J” i j -bj c-0 

. 9 ^Vb« (jJi> <bi»y*_j*_ oj* ij^x'r" bb '^.' '-V^/. x' 

•OjjV J ojJ ^r r:'; bb c- ' t>-* '-j/-' 

•0,j' Ob'. 


-_j' OU 0^1 
S ^oi jio 

A jd%i 
) 


Jt 1 yi_\S «'r/. 


oO— bob' bJl ,<s-b- i^b Or*' 


OU 

^ y '^y 

■ 4.b V 


/ bri 


eU 


0)1 jUaU J;i j^bC. jlj ^b '^“'- J>’f. 

jl <'Lj eU OU ^;b» _ji^ iL)' ..X. oijU 
0)_l 0)J XUij s^\ o';c*5 O'jJh '-‘bb' jiS oi. 

0'-*Jy 'y-^ J'-ZT" Ij"™^ 

,1 bvoC bvijl OOjb '.iil-J' 


k_„_ O^J— f O)^' bb 

(“b 6'/^ iXi 

^ ^ Ob o f * » • A 0 f _r**- ^ 


1 .'4^ o, 


fo-l-^b). C’^'' " 

-’ ' ^rfb" ’z'y O’^b^b' 


L5^ 


U ^1. 


,1 


ob- 0^-* b'fbu-.^ j 


^Uu j jlj-sl Ob oljUr ^JlaS" >^^b> c 

^ ^Ter^b-^. o-V^/. ^ 

J.X. -US’ Cjbj OjS .^b^ z}-> 0';'^J- 

0)J ijJC iJciCS’ <b' <'«b^/J Ob ob.br jlf 

jiji <b^u o-u. j-i| oio-i' b'^r-/. ’J^r- r^'/ >bb«^. 'f^'; ^jb, 
j.-Lojk o-o* bj5 ^b- ^ 't’ 'Jr*-/. ’J-'r- b'fb^/ 

'/^"-A si-b* 


Ob , yi bj-j y^S ' Jt;b ' ^.^b 


Jr^' X'br^ t- '“ 

ijL^jiT 0)J ^b- ^'y> ‘boCii^o 


J/-' x-be-“ r- ^bro- fJ 


o' 


r’- 


b.i OoSL'oij 


O’ 

Or j' oi r--' cA '^Z' o;- ,0 — b'^-r' 

^ O.J o'joS bbo' -bo-Xb-^, Ob o'rb -^^f. ^ X-br* ’’ 




'ii L— li.«h:>- jJ U^j^Jy' W. 
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ijjl* ‘—*1/'. crl-'"' il'x t^Jy^ ‘-^ ' '-'3^ 

o.>.lj ^ ^U!^ '■il* ^ AI^ 5 ^ (kAa ^ y~^ y- 

U- •>'1) c'JS' 




JjS ( 




^ ^ VS" ‘~-^^ L—j *Oa Vl (J \ja '■-«.-» Mj t 

Oj 1 ^.-_*_i.L 3 ^Viai— t 4'j jle..^^ 

OaS' ^j£-\^ V^ jS O-^ 4 '^ L (j'^ ^jliL* 4-_«— < 't^X* ^LjC>-! LiJ-* 

O^'-*-' '-^ 0^“^-*^ o]cjt>> T 

Oj\j j ^ 0—5^ ^ 

ijljk^^ 0\— -(w^a* Y ^— ' \jl-tt->~^ I— Xj aiS" Oj-^ ol^LlC 

^JJJ Ij a X^fAj) C-J 1 J ‘^-X-.-J Oj 1 A'XX—* 

y L-* •K'^Jij^^ jjc5 •-Ji (jlla'^ i^\A Oj ^ o\>^ ^ «J^ 

-Xs i^X'iT ^ jf 0^' ^Ir* Ijt-jT 


jjL« O- ^ ^ ^ A]l_i*— (j^ 


'I* j:'; 


0-5^ 1^1 « J>^ p-*Ia*j ^ j>^ O^-^ ^^\‘S ^Llal— f JliS* 41 ^*..wLS' 

O-X-^ ^ -..o-^b »^L* c-^*S^ ^JIjLj (jlj 

C..*4^ <Ll£\j:^ (jl^ ^v.l '■oXU^i r'W*^ 


c’>’ 


jtj^ 


-^ ' , ^ ) «■ 


jlj^ 




.xiS" aJ^V ^ ^^15" jJU jj ^1 dU 

0^^ Oj 3 ^.-_*^i5 (jUa'— - <iU C-j 1 *5 * O^b-/ 

^ ■>■>■«■ b ^ ba^ ^ '■^ ^ 1 LuHf ^V.fc.».> o^l.i.»«< ^ 1 ^ ^ --■ ^ ^1 1 g 

>1 ^1; oil- 


5^ 


Jil 


1 ' 


.\J oli^* 

^J— ^ j 1 ^ >41* 

^4*1 j'" <4^ 

<JJV til* Oj_ 1 ^L««— I y\j oiil^ (_5! Y^lS" 
i3-^^ ^l_j ^l:i Jt*" — \j^yyJij_ jJS 0^1 ^■».ij 

ol Jt**— ’' Xi}^ *^'5^ /'^- '^'j’ 'S/^ oli^-— ‘4U (2r> ^ Oj_ 1 2:^1^ ^^jCiU 

0*^j yf_y~’ C-! j^ jJI— Xi — 3^ jlj ^ liiCj jll) V^ 

*0^1 4la 0^1 ^J**..*— .1 ^j\y jXS" <JI*;5^ 441* 

yU VsT tI— >-- ili> C'l^ o^ 3;**-"' j 
jj_jj ijlj IjjlVjb jiS^ ^uj ojS^U liS'jU Oil ^ya>jy^ >— '^3^ 


0 


Oj 1 %; 

U>a-A-4a« 0^ 


^ ^!.3 
- y j 

LXXa (►aXS ^jUa.'—* 



U^y/J& 

*0«^ ‘ilj y ^ wU * 

^ li c*> 

' 

f 1 J x^" 

^ J 

J5 <.iiX* Oj 1 *^cXXL® 

'’'^3^ i>^- 34' cr">^ z}^ 





jl ^'sjjj eU ^1 
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\_UXS' 

'f ^1^1 ojlc ^^bo Oil <!LjX>-lXjj cib V^ r'\j 

' w'b^ jjb^ o> ^ CL^-^ -^'•^ b 

<.^1\ 

^ ^ f****^ ^i.ft*<i ^3 1 ^.. fl ) y***j ^ 3 >MW ^*i ^ J 1 _i-*£ ' ^ ^ 1*^ O bS*" ji O Q »J "' ^ db 

J.U1 ^oUJi 

J 1 ly ^ ^ ^ ObUj Oj 1 y bUc I. i> (jl -iy <J 1 ij^-^b> 

^1 ^tP=JL> ^^iCj ^1 — J Oj U C-^ ^ CpA^bU^ ^1 

i> j-i* tjl^-;*^' bbv^-i 05^ T^-) r^* ^jllaL— » bbwi (^1 

(j i jJii j ■ » J » * 5 ^^ ljb> ^^i ^‘-^*~~f O-^ C-J 1 1-^-^ 

(.-S-bs oLS* (^-'^ bjij>- X^ C-*J ^ i^liCj \Sx^ C_j^^ 

liU ’Sf^ ^ f ir^X-^ i fij ^ (_^*~^ y bu ^ j! CoJ^^sbl 

^^b*ji br-b^ ^♦b! \iCj ^»5 y''^^ <U„Uj* 

t — b^ bb 7^ ^-4—' ^ L^ f ^ 

jb- <ib C-J 1 *'a_-*-'b b-^*^ ^ cr*^y‘''^"b^ 

twij ^ X - w** Vj a^b-- J^b*JJ 

^ bb ^ b^_^ ^ 

ciU ^XJ^ M;o — o^ — - b4)_ jabJ ^ <.l:ub£ 

br*^b^J^ wfij ^ o\jJi^ ^|\ 5 blX 4)1^1 b^-M^ ‘^^rr* 

Cj^ br^Vj wb^ /^- ®^y-' C*i_l 

^j-JU ^ j^l ^ br<»j^b^>Xx I — b^^f^ <b<^^ tiXa 

b^ iila bxj oJX O^ 

— 4- ^ *-* <Vb*.» b^^y*. b^'^'^ 

(y*'^ — ' ^.r' t.'^' ly^^ C.'^ "-^ '^-' 

c-' 7^^ Ojsj' i^-V" ilr;^"' \.xSX 

^1 J o^\^ ^Ijj oy^j! < 41 * ^ ir^?^-^ '— ^ 7 " 

A'/ A' '’’b'-^t*'/. ^ 7 >' <j'A* A-^ '^7^ 'f jr'rr’ '^A' A'^ 

j^U- j_LJ) c-VCJI >^Ls o'i^ o'-^ 7'" 'f'uJ 6'>— • 'fj'y 

A^j ■^A-'t’. ‘jj".' o“A 7 SP "jr" r' A /-^ t^' 

oU. “Oji-, (^Uyi jlj olj^ (A/ cA" c 4 »LA'. 5 ’ il*^' 7 A^ <J^ 

oy- J-Jl liU oXv-iTLS" JJ AA. Jb (^_/> 

y_:>l, “djlv du jjiiU ^;J “^'7’?'^ ‘jA' '^-’ <A^'^ ‘^' ‘^'t:;*^ 
^_yj' j;l t^Ly o^- Aj^" b" jy ^>4.^7^ 'iA A-= 

<Li^ Oil ^jtSf. d^ ciyt/ '’r^- z}y°-^ 'AA O'y^^y-. ^J-AS" 07-. 
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^\j j ^yr ij^' 

^js r^''^' °'?’- C-r“'^ o'-'4-' ^ 

y>\ji> o'-H-^ “^'-fr'' O}’ < ;5b bU 

ys_,^ ij' ■*-'1;^ >-^ o-,! ;jc:>l-. ^1; jlT 3/;:^ 

cilJ^::-* o-Ol^_ a31^^ jy ^ o'y /-^- '^-' 

"CM oj^ 0«5 ^J3 bi* f JiS" O j— 'j-^_ 'bijl 

^..- jb Ibii! bTiU ■'-''^^/. 3y ^ 

^Js t^lj t o_p- o'^s ^'j'rr" •^r" '■^- 'f'-^-' tl/^ bU 

b>/ Oi;^ (»^'“^ J;-'^ C"^ ‘j'f /-^- t-’^^ 

•UiJlj bU /I Y|»b/ — ' c^l«^ t}y o^* ^ 3-^ 

^j3 *'''^' bb Vj— ' r-'-* o'^’ /-** 

^tL>- ^b*5C--» cj j-^ ^-U5^ Vj*— ' Oi^ 

0*y 15’>-/. cj-b* c-^ ('^'■^'•^ '^-’ <y-'^ ^';''^J-'/. 

tb-3y_ ^j4 _;ib <!_,iyr jy c#b^ c.'-* 

3^^ b- ^1 3 y O *. /-^ /- >Zj \ j^SS' bS'j\J 

i^y^S" y>-y o-^ ijS' ®5^ Jtr:^' i5?;V '^' '^-' C"^ ■''-'^-’'■ 

» I obj ^;y~' ' otb^lj (<-''•>■2 ^bl bU 

b' tj^ f. i3^' t)'j-^ ^->5^ '^'■^ 

^bjib I o<_l 4b_jb bU oj^lS" i3-b» ol (J^ 

> ^ C^ \ I^V>- 

» 1 <}^ ^ 

\ » Oj \ ^VjJ V-« ^V ^^**j ^ 3^ j- 

0^-5 O^ ^ 

^1 <^j C^/*^ O^j ojV jJlj^ .i ^V ^ 

cr*^' oj 1 (j^ /-*^/. J^ <'i^jL> 0^1 j^ 

01 

j^^A*** 01^^“^ Oy-** jS ^1 ^ *^L* (iU ^^^:^\->- O^-^l 

o* U \S)'^ i3-'.V -U«— ' ^\j 3^^ 

Yb— — bT ^ jl (jy ^J*. 5^^' bb 1 ya ^y <^\ ^b 

y /r^ Ly. O^^bj \ iwily) jbi o^-^b 

l^JC l_Ujl bS'jU ob jy'A~S ^yb»r oy ;b>b- Jlyyji, bU cj ' bs^j 
^y '•y bb ty;J yC» '^br o^ ^b— -y jy i^b- r^t^ 
jS!cl *y l^.;:! jyjl lc^_ Oj— by^.! -b j^cl Ijui 1 y ^ j 
IbJC Ib^-CS” b^jli lyl y4j (_#^b- <)jl ^yiy^y y> I yj j^i. 


13S 


Y 

'Oy'W- 

^^.2 (.^iX y>- 

^'y> 

■5j_U 

4y VJ 


^-, — y 4ljo ! J 

w5;' 


-'-* Z}j 


Ob' 

• > • 

y 

' 1 

J LuX. i„uXr 

0 '^' 


y' 

d\y- 

*j 1 _,U— / (J 

vL^’iX Jb c 


:,Lv5^ d-C L; 

y 

P a-al tZyS 

J 

t^Xj L) 

>'-b 

X* ^ 

(Jla 

^ 'r 

C- - y W 

5^5 a— J tX „ii ^ 



y- 


^ L jij Y ^►wX* ^ 


i .ji I iiC-j j^ (jl^ ^ 1 — • j 

y w '' ” 

<Ji ijiyUj ji (j^3 jV'c 


' (.il* *-^1 j 3 ojlj 5 *^ U 

^_i^ oj-. J^l dU vL-^' ‘''■V'/. Ojii.' y(_r^f- 

^ cjj— o'f^'^ o'- Olj- — ^ 

6‘^lj C-l j/i-'- 0‘;5^ Y';-'^' Cjj^ 

dT^ cJl^ o>’ u’-;.;V il.'^' C“^‘ 

o'j «j;^^ i*^/. D^r*-' ^''- Cr^J>r^ w’^-^ 

<)v— / cj I 55” U-« (j«» '-^ 

/^^ISL4 jiC- jlj^d OlS”*.' <''^\ dU !-^Vi» <!»)V 'e— 'U ^1 dU 


dU oj_I »j—U 0})^ J^' lt 


•Xu.uc 


V 

C- /y 

j I lC:^ dl* <J' j 


% y^ 


.1. 


^U-w ^ y <lji7 j dU ' 

jU— i! jlj (^'-* ^ds k J"'^ f. L?"'" 

|.U "Ojl ^ C’^ ly^ 

,jy\i vs J,>_ jf <J-V ^.' u-'W ‘"''''^’ 

O.J y.jS' jjbj dfj^ ^-U J53 ■‘J.lV jb jV> J-'V jjil di^ 

^.1 4i«.Cl ^'; Oy-y 

OjI r^j^y jiC. <!ljL* dU ';U Ojy^ "^''^ff. ^ 


^ ) &\.WW <i.iXa 




■^Ll— ' o'^-^ 


dU oXju-. soU- ^ iU Jy> OjJ YJ;::^ Y^y Jj-S’ 

•OJV dU ^^,.1 d5L- ).J 0^1 '^’^y^' 

oli" <>. ; diCd" Ijj Jy-t S-'S^ 

jy_ Vcr/z. ^5;^- y-z ‘^•'-' 

j]V Jy_-ur Ji^" ^jliCiiS" z'"^' y*^ yy-'y^ ‘-^- ' 

^ J^l dU Vlases' <-’j;W. ^?y»' y-^' 

09 ^,y“. w'^'f^r-/. y-^" -'5’ ‘5"'^- ^''y-^ 

UjS (J-S' f. Y^;jl OyJ Y-jy5/. ‘^"y"- 

dU j!V dU c-J Jy-^ J'jj dS'j^ YSy,/ J^r— 

o^ijl jlj^. VI/2 Jy<%' ^'5-* 

^ji ^1 r''^ 
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^-|y_ 

o>« eU bo.- .-! /V <l^U. J.,. 1^- 

f^- 01/ -' o-^ ^IjT ^LJI dL <\Sji 

t}y. 055 dU ^v V ^u 

<j.i ^id*. j-d. oiy/d^ 0^1 ^ ^c- ^_i 

,^dld5 ^_,L 01. ^-b^ Jb ^dUd_ O.M O^-- 

VL^ jb ^\S ^lCx;. b^bS" 


U 

;X 


■~'j^ o^ ^ 


^ 1 4^-fc 


eu bb._^ ^ u <1;^ ^Ji blf/d% <1^1 <.iu.^^ dU o- 

, ^Jtls- ^*5i 1« X 




diT 


Cri^ 


■C'-'^ ” y>»-2 I" ld:r^^/ ■»jj- i>.' 

cAii^ cr/y. o^y. sS^'^ lib, ji. ^v jU 

bL. ^L. o5:k. 'a 

c^ '>•! bJ /V <'^l- ^U -bT 

^ V 0 / <!l^b- ^-ijl_ 1^1^^ j;L. o/- od- 

^ds dly/di -dd /d^ ^-Ij'^ <\::^ .i\,bb J,_\ ^-Iji, ^-ly^ jiy 

jibf jJL JU Ob 0^^^. o' ^J^JV o^i'r <u^’eu cl 
Je' bU cl ^Ji olyM oliTy ^x.y^ ^U. 

^1 i , .1 d It^ . . ^ ^ 


<iiy^_ ^-ly^ diS" id^^_ OL^"^ dU 

A^l^b 


^ - - -■ ^ j - j ^ W- . -rSi ^}. JisS j 

<^bid ^-ly^ dU y,.. cl ./ ;:,b o> b J 

b V -J J..I ^ds, cl ^1, ^1^ dU y.*, I^cr ^ 
dU ^y .L- ^ 

o'. 0T1,«, Ob Oj,/ lb' jiC oi'' <b/,. Oy j;iy^ dll' d5: 1 

T 

i; cr-./ Ob 0-,yJ J/ly O'. obCd, >u 0'-- 

J o^. oi-^ oVr b. o^ cl Y^J,. 

old4b bl^_. l,b c.l y,_^ ^._L, Oy ou^’ O^ 

^y v.M. dU ^ 

Ot',^ oy^ Oy ^ „ l^_ bU iU . . -i. Y • i-d, 

^ ',d^ dU bb. b., <Lbu:u^ 

^ 5 /^ <- 0,1 dl ^dJ o;:^ 01/ o^'by. bT^^'.G o> 

O di -d- C-y- ^'.0» ^ Ob JlT ^1^_ Ob 0 : 5 ;jll c.y 
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IjviLa ^ Yiw-sL-*-! i^— Y j^L-* (3^*^ f^tS" y>- 

(^1 Va*— (J^^. L^ / L?^' ^ ^'^O 3 J«»-f 




*L5^ ' Vy 


^ e— - «Xi.l L^ ^ 3 J Ci.* 

03 ^^ lS/^ jJbi 0 ^ ^ 

dU ^\ ‘ 0 \Jj>j>-y (ii« ^ ojC %s 

0 '^ '^^''-5^ 0^3 C.~^ Y ^ 

o i\.A^ 3 a.«^ ~Iy> ^4Ju^. I. «-» iu 3 ^L•_w o a.—^ JiLil» 

ooJJJ^ 0 *^^y Vi ' ^ \ O^V) ^ Oft- — Jji* O — ' 4JaJo \j 

crt^/ ;3-i»A4 o_U- ^_V5 ^ 

^ .id jCaLft CLu I Yft5sl Y^>^eJ.^> ^1 — i -V? < JCj » a.*jM L.-J 1 eJc^i Y*-®^ 

^j^lj ^ ^ ^ <l7ft7li' o*^t 

Y^jSyt ojww CT^- 'y"^. /-^. -^ l^h ^y"^. 

A'^ \y J 0^-2 O-i 1 3 I-s::»&:j»' ji 3 ^ ^ ^.g-o..*-* r" ^ 1 ^’ ^ 

jl^>- 0^3^ t^^ 3 >- >iX. Oil ^J5 ^ 1 ; ’ .iNJ ft^>S.Ij C-I— ^ 

A'^V-w AV^ \j ‘-^y’i’"''^ Al^lf 

^JiS' aJ^'^^ J«**- ^iS'jslI o^>— ' cJbl^ 

O A\.^^i^ (.iU ^ O^— ' 

Y ojlt <^ 1 ::^ O/*^ "*^ 3 ^ aJU.iS'LUJ^ ciU O j'"/-'" 

ijL*j iwjI ji jLj ciU (jLi— >1 3 ./ ^ '^z**' f*5^^ 0^^ 


'j^JC ljuXS* viS^iU o^ O/^ ^ 

AV,‘^^iJ (jlw 03^-^^ Y 1 . 0 — Al^j_\^a olo ^<cj2yL-- 

dS"i\l «:u; j»ft'j >^3^- 1^;::^- '-^' 

Oil I Cj 

31$* V^ J (iU Y^^V 3^^ O-SI-Ua ;ft^^ii 5 * 

Oj^ * 3 '^ C’^'^lf"^ 

jljk^ Cy^ju- ^^3^" aJ o1« a 3 ^ 

<£Xa «oj1 O-^ 3^^ (Jt^^ jlftj^_A» 

o_f- 'fjn/ or^-'-^ '^'■^' r'-/' '^'->y''^ 5 ^^-^ y.^ 

liU i^U i_Jl^ jLj oL'4i' O^ 

y jS” ^:> I_i^ oJ-, «£^J 055 z}' 

Ojsjl J^ j:'j '■^^' z}^ 

ii 6^'/* <'^//. i3j^ OTlljj ';^/. i3-i^ o^r. u-i' t:-^ 

^Ij <>.J^ 0-1 Ijuks” jl:^/ o/-- ■'J/i ^'j v' 5 =r oi' 
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■LO ijb l.j ;•! o- 


^J-, .._: Q.^_yj 

^ vj^-2 


l! yL— _ a. <’bl 

(-*";>r^* ULf 


<!j! Joj,^ eU IjL 


L 

>. 


<'.,w. ^v 


tiTK- 'U eU o'-^; iU ji. 

'^J '’^--'3' “'-'j' >-V ^ v 

jlj4^ idT" YcJl^. i_,li« 

Ij «> j Ljf L-w Y 




.1^ ^,,1 


,, -, - . . ^ ^-' Lf^y' 

|Jb:; 

hy^ ^ d’^-2 Oil bj, Lr 04-b Y^;«l 

ol/ .^u U Y^,«l ^^ir eu C.I 


o^X- j. 0/ U Y^,.l C-i^J ^ .^LJ l_ 

^L<r j^5i jy ‘^_ ^ 

oU. <!j^b5i_ Oil 60/ jJloS" oi^jU Jb ;j^ L. ^j,\ <t^^Lji_ 

6^ ob j^ljS j5io. 0':= Cr“'j>-^ . L.,.., .„) 


^;- ifi^ff. ij' “^ijV j) iji jU b':s ^-U Y^;jl <lib 

Oi_i ^jV ^bii ^;^1 liU Oy.jT ^Jb 

'^-' '^y.^ Oji./ Y^u ^^,^15" ^^.1 JJC- liU 

oly/jSi_ 015" ;_S~J^»£ 0/ i^r- o'"/-*^. ^ “'Jjl 

'-'/“ y o'ji" /oi eU <,'1 y^/ 

“lyfoy y'^f <j\y Jijk_ C’U oil^i iU .j,_j^ Oil IjJC Ijo- Y^jr 
•oUo- ‘O.J-. J.:, o^ <:r^V'/ «-’V Jl I'ii-b bU ^o-lS" jjdli 


V*— > « jJijj 


(jljsg^ 

L ii. w ) 

oip <Jy eu ^<£j, r^,^i JlS" 1^. dT^ Oii 

Oil j)jOi_ dT^^ <.11 j.,., ... I ^ 1 ^ 

• (^Li»5' ^ji 

oilXsJl olT ol-^o 

dji.i eu Oil j^i ^b ^b.' .Lj 

^-oT oiiiij. dlCL oi,b- ub 4Jbl db U'^ub 

dU ^_Vy. ovo. yl<l; ul//ja. olS" ^1 

^►C ! ^ ) Q-ur J 

— ^ *-*J lJua4 ^ 

)‘i%S ob Uj-^T ^1, '.b IS M - ^ ,.•■ 

ob ^lg_ Oil ^1 <!ij| ^ V, 


P 

^r c:b 0^5^' <'/-^/. Oji.l eb ybCi^- jly/js, <bl 
o^}y-=‘ *il-'-^ •i'l, Ob •- 

' j 


-y. y 


iXi 




vP 4\ ^ \^\ 0'^ yiiCij, ^oOio^-. 


l.A..W^ & 


^^.al tiU L— JliJ 


<b’l^jS' ^ 


/- /• Oi/.-^ ob 
f-fy^- OrrP^ 

jO— <11— i ^ 
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lS^ j^,-J Vj& 4l^_.^C-*-J i^Jia OJ 1 

4^iy L L-w *U.,~-- oU ^ J V Uli i-cl'l:: 

X ^‘XAo iu a] 1^1 ^L» ^1 ^LJ ‘^UXii-j' iiJiil_U£- 

j^:j t3_v:^ y*^/. j' 

ijlj X ^-•-— O^ (J';*'*^^ 4;>-V5 ^ ji Oj 1 y liCi p 

i^L c«-x^ (jij i,j^y^ A^^' 4jl_j_A oj ^ P ^ 

C**i 1 j* ^V-j <.^La y^ y X 1 •C^ 1 cj liC*^ p 

)\y^ O^ C-*5^ - ^ 

j> Uuj>- ^2^5" yu-J^^ jjlji ij-^^ ^ p f. ‘'“^y V '^■* 

iiLa y\^^p a) X ^t-^' ^ 

(j^ y liCcy ^ ctU ^Loi-*— '1 

X^^j^ 4Jl^U dU ' \j{y» ^^'''>' *-V^ ^y'>^ .J^/‘ Cj^yy-^^ 

O^A.-jA - fc -a.'- t l ctiA ^f^l^A.-_ft3 ^.X.\j .\S 1 V*-**' 

^ ^ p>^ *.— .s^lj^ ^Ljt<N^l T'P ^ (^'^- 4’ij^ ^'c-ij ^.L* wla ■\!^.fljui 

^ liCi p O^^***-*-) 4jl-J » V-j S^ 1 p \JCfi J ^ ^ Jy^ 

ji5^ o^-;^ o'^ <'^5Cii ^,ui :>-l4*- XjU jV/5 

X o^ ^.a— ' tib ^«b ^bwi O^*^ 4 'ibl 

^*-*— ' b— - 0^1^ (Jl-i oy^p 4'jlS*L>-^ t^X-J U 

1^J»— I i,^i.^*j U ^1 ^^\yjJ (3“^^ ^ ^ ^ )y^ vi\>- 

(S' ^bl ®1 X O^ p p.J^ (iLa l^s\_a 1.^^ y- yp 

\^y ^ ^ *Obl ^j^\S ^ y )p y ^ S<A'A O^ w C^ y'^ 

^J-«-*5l *- yy ^ ^^kVa “^bl yy by ^ lx*y ^[j^.-.M_s3U 4 J p i.i^L_; <^3ij 

*U» b QJ “^^ba^-^b ^ib Oj 1 ^l_Vw *Jb- O^^-b ^^'5* 

^Jb Oj 1 p ViCc jj ^yP ^ b'^ ^^b 0^“.?^ P ^ 

X^,-’^lj jj-Jl (J;j b^y' bb bV-Cx;^ 

4jjl ^IjXS*^ 'Jb ^ VSCc^ '^y.^ 

^ U *-a - y 1 ?T b ‘b^ b^-b-^ ^ **“^^y"^y^ 

‘^'iS'b-y ,.^y* C'bvijl <^5*311 J-^ b^^ bt'b^Xi Jb- 04 *b 

c-*j 1 y. ^ ^ <..i^-j \J -bj ^ l5^ 

' Jw 3 1 bS" j\3 * _ 0 ^ b- ,ji_,VjLA baa^-^^ 7 ” b O^ a-^^-oJ a' J i—j (.l^iO \j 0 e\ i05 ^ J 

V J ^ ~ ^ ' y “ - ^ 

iiU ti5lj\i <u5C^5vi' (_#-'>• Oj^. ' 

OjI IjJjI ^^.uS O 5 ? J*»« ^1 T-l_, jly^.9ji 

*4 — ■ » o^ ty***^ ^-1* <y^** 

^^l. 15C::S jlj, (j-'j 'j^ 'f(t-^.^ ‘^'-' ir^j. 
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V — ^ t.il« ^-^liLiS^ U 

^ ^ *0 aA\j»ij^ 05 ^ ^\^£-ji ^ > ■'.'■I.iiS o^lc 

'fy— '_ 'f ' — ?^. 

' — CTtr^^ ^«-0 0>^\ t (3*^^ ^3-*^ 

V" '^'i ' /'^- li'^^ \S s^"^' ^'’■5' 

• y liCc^ jJljj C-^ 1 

Oj ^w^l-i> Cj^ 1^'^ V g ^ 

tj^'^ y ^■^Z’ 'S^ j' lIU C-j 1 

^—1* ^»-— ^ j;l o ^\^J^jj ^'c**j 

y\^y <'— 15 ^ ij-*^ 0 “'^ ^ y'^Sj.j: ^'^ / /. 

oj! oj_I iL'i--'^' ‘-''3 r^ /.'(j^M-® o'-^ 0'f^;3' (3’,'^ o'^ Oi ' 

^ ^ Oy^^ {„^ ^ I » *'^ til* 1 * ojt-* 

''^. y . o^y /-^. '^3 ^— ' o_,L^ r^^"' “ 3 t~'/’ 

jl«i*yiaj 03 '-^ 3 " 3 ^^ 3 ’' 3 ^ yl— 31^'-5y-“ 31jt-i ijii 

c -^1 ‘U\— < <5^ til* '^y.^ y^ ^ ^ ^ 1 — ' 

<; 3-*^ 1 ^ '-'' 3 ^^-'“ 1 ^ ijy ^\j tiU ^ «^ij “Ojl j^l^i 

31 «5Ci; liU (^_y. - jly 1 ^ {j\^ .‘Jii_ 4 J 3 I til* o *' 1 Jjlj c$!a 3 

^U <u\_ ^ ^'; o' 53/-)3 ‘U,; tiU ^ 1 ^ tiT y^ l^u jy 

“- “;'-5 ‘S? 0 ^ 1 - Cy,' ^'U ^1 jy^jTi 3 -^ 3 '. t^.' 

■'"'^-V Jry*"' ^'; (j'«3/Ji "^iy til* 0 -“' 3 ^ cr^- '^ 3 ^ 31_x*c 

y»U oiy j^ly jl53^ 31j^ ‘-■'yy ^ ^W-- (_yy^ y^ ^'y C*y^ 

<Xy til* 3'^ ' 3 ^ Vty <'5Jy tiXyU ^1^ jVl ti-OU 1^1 jy^ <;^ 

jt:i 0._1 oX l;by-. “Uyi 3 _UjI. O^ ^JU- ^1 JtyL*—l ^1; jly ^JS._ 

'ry~' ^->3^ 3^^ iJloj ty^ ol«'^ tif yy <^jLS'y j^_Jlyy 7i-a jLj 
J 153* ti5Cjy 3^Vy_ jly li^ 31jyc yjly- til* Jy ^iS” 

^'; Oly/J» jlyiy Jyy til* ^V 3 ^ ty 1 3 ^ y <130^ tiJ^U jy_l 

^'j v'j^ ^ '^-' *»'-^ ^'3 ^ 3 * ti^ Jt®*—' 

33 -^ 3 ' 'f|*^ tiy OljJ^ til* Cyl 3Sjly I 235 "!; jly jy viX-3li 

i^r C.'^' ‘^' 3 -^ ';’^' ' 3 ^* 'ff'^ 3r-i3^ u^ 5^* 

^'3 ^V:*— ’ oljj^ -U; 1*1^ -ti^j',* jyij 1 t3l* 1 JyC*Jii Jl>- 

(,5Cyy ijji* 3 !^ ’ 1 ^^ LS^'y. ° 3 / ‘'^-' O'yyoJ ti' 3 — •li'Jty; 

jjS^l>-lj ol-i ^i:a) 3 '^^■ 3 ^ 3 ®-^ dy^ 3 ^^ 0 ^-^ (•^*' 3 *. ‘3* 3 !^ 

03^1 til* Cyl ^ 3 * ^y 0 ' 3 lt>y- oVS" iji* ^Ijy: ^ 1 ^ <lj;_ JjOA 

< 1 ^U. til* oVi_lS’ <353 y 03 S J :;**— 1 ^'3 0133353 % ub Ci^y tlf^'^/. 

>3yl |_r3lS’ Oyy^ ^CJi* ^1 J^l ylxly 0133353 % jy ij J 3 * 3 *— 0 l 3 lS^ 3 * 
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Cy> 1 


b- 

n:X->--i aJ^ vjl 4ljo 1 t^-jl y xi-J ■ J •■•J 

y y ^y y* .. i,^- U- 

y 

Vi 

0,1 

, ^y;\ 4 

jL-»-r y vii® y cS” C-y ^ .? 1 ci ,2 C o w-® 

. y. L-/ y y j- 'rP A ■ 

bi5 

y 

0^1 JO 0> 1 . Uju>— yl 
_ o •• 

Vj '^''y 

“v A, Ij 
y - . • 

X, 1 Juj s_y .-^ ’ ,jb 2 y 1 5 2 b-ju 

y w ^ -7 

.t - 

O'- 

iJ^ a— 'JkSj 
y 

r^;l bf 


b'Ti^ir 

J,'lj (jxU-'^ ij'- 

*-j -A 
j 


5'. 

*5" vu *^-— ' 

y y 

J\ — 

‘OU'vAAiab ol \XJ ^ X^ ,“1 

•.A. - k-. .. ^yy 



o'lyUJ (J— 0^-'^ ^ilaLj j5i 

'.iX® aj \3si Jij *0 J '^' J I'cjb 1 '«i»La Oi ^ o t^ osl-^ aj u J i-Jt-o— ’1 

aJV-o tiLa ,~J L.\.*^ «j Vis-i J ftj ,3Jw ^Jc) *^0 l-^l 

^a, _Uj 'f^3^^ ^7"“ ^ ^ ^ 

^\j O^-^ ^ O^- i0ii_V-^ ^ X 

^Ju Oj 1 ^ ^ L/^" ^ 

• X 'y> i^\^£i^j5 ^ Aiil_x-£ 0^" ytt'' y''^ 


J'J'^ 


‘^‘stl-. 


dJJ 1 


] ^ ' ^»j V^ 

Sij o'U '^\jJ 


(.iLa ^ IXjc^ Oj 1 ^l-jt*— -! * 

^ liCi ji' tjl«^9„Vw u**^^ ''■^ ^\^KAjj 

*0 lil Cy^ \ *^1^1 ‘■tX® ^ ^ w^ ^ -U-wl® O 1— ' '^ 

jljsji jXj, jb Cj / — - i',- 

Oj ^ ^-* T -A o''' y jSJ-^ AuX>-Vxj ^ OXa 5^ li >u **..*j«>— I 

0^*^ L»-» Cyj i ^ ^ 

jjljj oy^Jj ^j\-^-— ' ''^jy^ U^~ O^— ' 's^y^' ^ /■ 

Cyj ^ Oil yl ^JiVj |^^L>sJ> ^ AJ 1 ^ 1 l-^ 

^J: ^lJy»:> ^IJuC cXil ol-2 y^ '^'■^ 

y^iX-jS ^ fl.a -*< i-iyl-® V * . S .a. ^ ^^^5^ ^ 

jj;-i3 ^ *2 (V ^'***' Oly jSJ^ ^L» \^jy^ t^^XXA> y> livj ^ y ^y-5^ ^ ^ 

i_Jl ^ Vj ^ a-Zi^ J 0> 1 “^^y-XO y wLa X ly 1^ O-''^ wl - b ^ 

■^. ^ -1 -® ^1„V*£ aXi) o^A® ^Jwjt.«».*y| *0 l^^v® '.^A® Oi-1- — ' 

<] J V Oj 1 y l5^ yj X ^1_; 1 o^V® ^ ^ 5 ^ 1 l^UXS" 


j X ^»y<y-X® [ cl 


■iS jJ Iki^ '^'^) ij^ O^ (j^ 

■" .flA e! i O^-^ >5**^ ''^X y^ ■^b’ 

'( Ci^ y ^1 “'^bl jb ([_jj_l U'jT >-j«lj» ^ 1 <y*^' Jcr^' lyl' 

\j\y^ ^Xj> y\id.y 'frb jb- A Cjy “J— CjJ 

\ y* ‘Ojib** w \jCc^ y3<J>^ vil« <J^ ^—1^ Oj ^ fjlb^-^ 

2^1 J^ Oil bb yiyi bT JI Ijbj Ob OjI ^ Vx£y 'I'^b' 

ob^lS" Oil ‘^liyvU bU 0-^1 (_r" ^ V^o^ 4uijoU 

jb— vS" b5b U bl j^. -2 y b-'~ °* °)r*-T* V '^' 

Otjl> .3 0*1 1 4b—' — 3l^* 4*.'**iL*j ola ^3 T k 


OXa 
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^lJ ^ Sb I~ ' ^ ^ 


; 




X ^iiaoj-A o«5^ Ai,^ « o^-^ o^ ^ y^ ) *^^^''’ 

jLj y ^ i.2^ o^y o^ <1 -xiT i^_^yLA^..,.«^ X ‘ill- .X—' 

-^1^ 1 tidlT* c^ .2^ Oj ^ “ O-^ \S 

l^l.io— ' iJJJ-* Q^-M y (_ 5 ^ O-^ y ^ w*-a5^ 

^ j 1 y 1 ^^— *** ^ ^ ^ ^— ** > LbAa ^|jJ \.>- 4 Zo 1 

<lj y U Oil y jj^ O-sS' 1 ^ \.«--a>-y '^^-'t^ ijl.3 ^ OJ-^ tj^ 




^ I , ^ 1 yL.^^ j'^>- y V—' 1 ^1 

‘Q^j o^y yj^ Ajz*j ^ \ ^^\S y ly j > c—^ ^.IXj L aJiIjlx 

(jj'^' c«S^ 0 ^ ^ ''—*—» '^ii* ^Xcy^ o^V Ca* ^ 1 

ObaaS" X ^ < 3 **^^ o-‘- ^ Vj y^ ^ oy-^ oy-*^ ^y y* 

oy ^-.■JLai...->\ o^y* y-xi* ciIa o-^ jy -^-a-S” x t.d5o \j y; 

y-'T*' ^"^■^/. 0“^ S:^^ d^y^ O^y^ Oj ,' cr-'^y 

aAjLaai o^\j^S *.i^^Vi jV_4j y» cJ"***^/* 

(.ii* <S\-^y oy^^ ij^jy^ yj^ o^^y 

^\ >zSi O-^j-^ oy ^ C-jI ^yiXilzS^ Jlyl^S* J— 

' t C/'^y ^yi*^ Cjy^ X' iS*\j^y^ ,^1 J'T?"*^ 

X ^-»y*3 ^ yfit -wii^iz.* oW® 1 yC— I 3 y 7 - 1 ^ 

CT*^ y y^ O^— * 4j"^y ^y^^ 

ciU o^i y ) ^ ^ fl^A i.p.A ^ ^ ^ 1 » *■ 1 ^ t~ -j I Y L S^OI ^ 

jl^lj> a^-^ ■'-' ^ cr-^'/. ^ /" U"''^/ 

Oa 1 Y 1a— ^»3 *0^1 J I^Ia Y ^a^-j au1Jl.£ 1a sZa> ^ ^\a. I • C 

•s'J-r^ '■^ Al^U (jjj u"!^/ 'y -2 

0'>— - (</* ,y“^ 6 j3 u^>»'/ o'-> ;_f j:iLii 

Of (*!/* o'-i o-^ jjs ^y (^-~' i; ~ ‘ y “ ^j}^ '^'*^}^ (^^JvsIjpAo 

^ <.U 

1^4 




'Ja— 


a\j optS* y 


,j 1 y ^y^-i 


i>^^' 


a/ 


A ) y . «j i 0> 1 


cr^/ 


•5Ua 


y l_AP 1 Ca ly> C^» O;- 1^0 j3 


Jijj =0 XaT” ^iu ojj 


j °y.j 




0^ 5 


^ y^\.« O-i^ *0 V 


ijjO <!1j1j» j^U. kiU J^AA— '1 j:b oV/-'*. ‘^'“' ‘'^5'.-^ 


y jv^ oUa J^V jl 

1 ^aa:uaI ^;,ri^ <Jb'^ 3;^ ‘-^ ‘^j=r j^f: ^b i>r^^ li' o' / o^ o.C*^j 
•0 j1^^j._ , JjsUoa CaI J:;*.—' u'>^_ -^'j' JiO.. 2 ^^■JS’b Jjl 

ob**"' ^'; o'>i»i Ol. ca) ^1 

tji-2 oiy> y_i» <l.^L-* ^ Y^l y^ 4 \j2\osw 1 ^ :; 


^-' J''^' 


— Tf- ,.l ji$ ■i'bi. 1,; 

LpT^-^ oj^— ' <La j ij^~-~‘ “'y, /-^ “^jor <c'La ijj^j Aj 
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<lj ij)- ^^■***'*^^ ^ o^^t"*** w'^" C* - ■"H " 

y_ o'^' r-*. '->'y j;,5^ r'"'^ '‘^ 

\s^ 0^1 o'" ^‘yf <'.C0 oo Jc*^' '-^-' r~'- 

0.1 o'" '-'5’ y. r-’- ^''5' C'" 

<; loS" ojs j~^_ o'y o.' oX^' — ' oj _1 ^ 

<i,_ Lf^Sl- ^ A.'; 30 i^' oji-i' r^^<'y ^ o,' 

oU oj_' Xo^-^y. % -^;- '^-* G.'.’ "-'V 

<U ,0 o?^ J-*.*— “' r'; o'}^. ^-' '’o'**^ "• '~^ 

J j ^ J c. .. y ^ 


C yy 


y 

_ ‘. c s ' ' ,^o l-« 1 




. - y - w~ 

1 J O ^ 


L. o_U-/ C-J 1 V ^ 


yy -yw" 's^' 

XoXo- <'^'//. OXy^li O;- . 

Ojit* ^-'z. j' ^ tS^ -'^' '^-’ y"- -'''“’ 

oij^ -o'^' ;-^i' j' ‘^'t'^' '^-' yy ^''y 

jU:j J-VJ J' xM^l ^.1 o^- u- 

jUaU. .l«li«^ ^ / <-'1 „C_ 0 " 4 .' oljl^ Sii ^ j 

-V y-^/. ‘'^5-'^ 

O'y o'/ o-^y. ii O^^ '^-' ^y^ 

>*. . . . A . 1 . y- . t . V ^S’ 


Jl A.'JV O"*'^ 


.0-. OX:^ J^f. Oj^ 

- ^.fu- o' ' 

3 ^ l.>t— » ^ 2 a -> 


r^. o'y o'/ c'^-y'i- y. Ai ^y^ 

yryr o“' i/'^' J^/- C^^-5' '^-' 6^ '>• '^' '^-’ 

jij; j£ 0.1 J-^ <'^r/ -y-'^ r^‘ *“' ''''''-' 

0)S Jt— ' O'^ ^f^f. y-. 

j5L- <L o: o«S o'^^ 0'*— ^yr'' 

J-»*-.l ^\j o'y /-^. oy-:' <^^.f ^ 6'.'^’ V^'' 

j\ xlsjjj ol. c-l o'^'-- 05;J J‘.y-r^ j' 

• Obl Jl:i /-- 

^^IjJI Jj»l oV 5 ^ 


1^ U 

'l il OU 




O-A . 

o'- yyr" J'-^ o//’ /''!/. 

o. 1 ^->-1^ o' 


o^ Vx>Jl <wo«“L^ 

oA' '^''yV-^- '-“'/• -'y^' 

jlj ^1^ j/2 o._l oU:^ <-'j' >3-0* o^'— oii" 

o"' o-^ '^-' 3^’ z}' ■^y-'^'y 

^J,U- c-1 o-^ AJbl o'XjO. OO^ yy'^ y'v Jy* ‘^'/.'^'y J^--^ 

l\y^_ 0/^j J-^" ^^y“ 'y-- b°'' 

<]bl ^/ i\yi Cf S:?' ^“'OiS'l o..' J:^' ^1; 

^-_... iy;_ j;'^ “'y^ Jy^' c'-* 

.t/ .. 053* 1. 1 ^.' tyV. 3-0^ 

-oy\3 O^"^. J:rr— ' 3' 3y^' j:'; 3'y-i 

All- oo^. o-V“ ^ 3'/ o/ Oi^ X'L- 4J^. o.' ^-L/i 


3-^ “'^3- 
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O^^— ’ CTCT*^ ‘^1^1 ol^\-^ ^^^*iu« a ^ y V^ 0*> ^ ^ 1^ 

^jLLa'^ ^ ^ L/**^^*"^*^ _i— *< .A—— ol^ 

Oj i i^*^ ^ C Oj ^ ij^ ^ yL» Jj 1 p' q - 1 - ' ^ 

jUa'— 0^1 oljll.^ ^ ^ 

C-j1 •'^ir^ ijlia'— 'dX* 

0^1 ^_J X 1^ ^.— -j Cj^^ Tt-—^ ' 

Oj 1 0 1 j I fl » »- ^ ^ ^_*>-L>eJIj 4 ]^ ^ 1 ^ 31 ^ O^-^ ^ 

jUa'^ ^ o^ ^ (jj^ 

4 '>-£.*— j 3 **^^ X I C-*J 1 j— * 0 *0 1 j1 ^^-*_*_*.'5 

^ Oj 1 3^^ L^-L* l^L>eJ y dl^ljj-*_a^ 1 

^jjli-M 3**^ ^ j— j 0^5^ 3^— -■^-*** ij^ cr’5 

j-^ (It^^ ct^"^ Crr**^ _X— * 4 L^**«L-/j tiU 

Ju-— I *^V^j\-,4 t^iX* ^ -.-^..- l -n iT (3^^^ ^ Oj i _Xw— • cr'; 5 ' 

(^'/J (iU jj>l^ oly_ j) JV ojJ cr;;-'^ 

.Xm-* o1 ^ ^ .tt.j. o ■■' *>^1 a t | ""* ^ ^ . . . ' ft 

(3”^. ^ r^. 1^. }J}^ <-^)J-^ -h-" >*'/ i>*‘'-'' 

Oyj c-^Jj-^ 

| 55^".1 o' 7:^ 'Oj'i ®'^'-^ o^'-rOj jXxSijLu i^lj^” liC U 

vx-l o-U iiU ojr*-^ /j' Jj — - (^' JiT^ 

(^ i_r\r~*^^ S:?-^' Cr^^'y^ cXi« <1; yjl 

liU ,^1^ CjI <_/'j_,j^ _u— <]Ux« ^ 

''^ ooJ o’', -V- 'jJ oi''-* u'-^^ o'j'^ Lr*^oi 

o’^y'^./. ^l=r -'^" oT.^ 

jb /j--“ V'rM j-./ 'fa''>./. ^//. ^'V 

03 bT^ ^1 j ^r*:;^ li;-^ >^. 

^/f. “OU o'-H-i 5 jL <L_ y_%. ^I_j ^vS” <J <i, 1 O) ' ^ iT 

J\yJjs,_ J-«*-.l ^1; J53 ^h ^>.-u 5 ' ^:,.*V1^. oU jly_ -O^ o._' 
°'y. cf“''. o.o'^-^ '^^jA ■^' ^^yr' (if. o^ j-^ ijlkL. L— 

obj eU .jljUiT y ^ O^bu;/ J;r^' oU J._j^ ^1 “^'^'j/. OU j.^)/ 

A>~‘ 'A^ 4 ^^' vlr^y?' 5 ^'/ O'. 'j'T oU 0.1 ro jT <ljl 

cJ! (_ 4 j 4 sIj^ o_j-. Jt*’—- •' ijIyUi Oil Zj\jS j_5l <'X \j o. 1 

jJ'j (Jj:> ‘^'j'y^' j^.' OU o._l y jS" jJlij y <0^1 j^-Ux_ 

01;1j^ o^ t}?**—' c'-’ o'>^. Ojt-j’j OU ^\j ,ySij xl^ Of A 
(j^ y. “^'j' fA ^ oU cjI j_U«»_I ^\j OU Ul^xx 
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O 4 , si 


-Jtf 


c^rr 


IJi, ijL:^ ,9 oyy-^jj 


jl^i C'T;~o. ^j;\ ^ J-^ s^' <'^'r ^/-'’/• 


O' 

iiX* v:u 


y." . 

^ ^<SU J*U 




i ■ <1 


r?^’. 

.1 OLi-c j*^/ 


:;U' O^AfO 6'f^~y_ 


OA3 I «j* 


CJ .f.'±- j~>. 


3 Ji> 


*d fl 1 <] l*j o ^ 

> - y 

C-J ^1; 0';^' 'y“V olr/-*" 

.1 0-1 r-ti Ol!-M. rA 'fr’y' A' L'>^’ -■-'*“ 


/V-' 


oXaj Aj 1 


i Xo 1/3 ^ ^^1 ‘r ’/-* ^ 


,.o>lX 1 j ,V~il oi* 




«XO 1 O* 1-^ «- a^a- aO-ia X 


^r 


ai^^w. /..uT 0^1 AyM o/.- '^6^'-" '^-' 

r'; •~’'-^ Z'^- 

Z\j oJiU 01.O: -I; l-'OiJl of it* 0-_l l.Uil Oi'A? ^^Xl ;/>U 

J/-1 ^V ^/1 5^^ -iA J' •'V'v. X-5^ ^~’- ^- 

o'-'^l wM' '^-' C-^‘ o'y/A. 05-“-' 

01. rOiT jJV-, O-^ ;5^^'- o'y>-'i.. oi^ A',^y/ Uo JA-' '^* '^-' 

^ 'f-:'; C"' — " Z^ o'y_^'.ii- A.. aIX'M^ ;/>! — - oly/Oi 'r’y^ 

lO Tl^ il Ol-H^ '^' 

Tor' OO ^.' C-“ '-''r/-^- ''^^' '''>* 

<'^1 ^-'X' jJV 3-^ olo /-A. '-^.' ‘■^-'-* 

jl A'ijp .-OiX jl ^-'X' 0-1 OLo; ^1; )f-'^ 

jO. j! ;5i'->^^ X' -'5-' X--^ C'''*' r^' '-^’r“. 

Oly/-A ob <IA’^. oA’ y'A'- 'fX>/. o'y'y’-A 

Jbj 0-1 -il-A ^1; o'—' —jI/ o'-^O- ;j£>lX “^'-AX 0«-* 

-lX-L ;/>U jly i-A A:^' C'"^ 

^1, OU 01 j A'' ,/^f- j'^^' 

/b ^A ;5^>'-“ o'fy-^-A -''y-r ^ '-•-^ ^VL* Xy, AA- OLv/ 

"X- 1-. O'y /-A A^" ^ 'fX'- *i'-A A- ^ ';X-. Al 

._ Jy AA' -UA— ■ o'-JA Ar'V oy* r'; A. 

1 lAC LuiJl A'jL. O'y/A x,l /W3' y'V OA. ^.O'yLX 

A Olj^ A; AA-' '^-' ‘"'■^ X’^' 


A'i ji -''a 3y. 


'j~ 




A Jb- Ua.— 1 ^1; o'y^- 


iS 


olX/ i 


.- ^ V^-a 


A.'yl ^X-Aj Ou'^.o.-X Joo- sjUaU .OX <l-^y.y, O/- 

yi aL-- ou-^ j! >- jA'" A' Xy.Vy-'. ^ a 


j<^ \ ^iU 0^' 
.'i ;'Ua'^ 
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^ jA qjX*— (. iU iSj^ 

^\j Ijc^ fciS'jU (iL ^^%S *^'/_Vy 

iiS^^Vi \j^ ^ 1 

*0^^ ^i>-\^j J j-*-j jM 0^15 ^ 

ijU (^Lo iS^ ul“^^ C^ 

ij^ ^1 ^iX« Lf^^ 

1 V*^ ly 1 /- 1^ l_uii I jVs o ^;— ' Y \-^— ' f, yi^ 

j«— 1^ 1,^ 1 Y^lj 4]\_5.»j>-^ y ^ ^5^.— j ^l— j1 

(3-'^ iiS'jU O^ 

o ^ 0“^ ^ ^ ^ iiS^ ^ L*— *1^ 1 ^-ViAj i *<tS 

O* 1 W y ^ 1 4Juj^>-\^j ^ i,iL« V* ^ ^g.*.*-* 3“*^^ 

o ^ ^ x^ ^ 1 (3-^ ^ 1 0^"^ 

^\j (3i-ui^ '-3^ 6'^J^ ‘^^^'■^/. o'-5 <LS*yL-y2 

^iU ^3*^^ o^y ^xso i.iS' i\i -xiS^ 3y 

<iU y AUiC»*j l.*->lj) 1 1 JuZj ) tiJr^U Vy 

ijly^ tiU I yC*- ^-xJy (dT* iU jJ ^1 <LL«5y 

^JyVy 0^ (lii* ^ix> L c** 1 ijjJC l_\i^l <iS^j\J 

*c>^i\ j\ •KiLa L^ J^l ^4 

o» ^..i^L^ cjV5^ 3^-^-^ 

*Xj \ ji-jS" 3^-^/. ' r" ^ ^ *^L;Xily y L-* jj> (.iU 

^^Jfct 'y^ OYy**^ b^' 

‘il* O^ (Jtj^ OjI z}-^ 5"^ ‘0«j_l. iiU O/r^ 'j— L. c- I ^.ji>L- 

^/— O'f b^^ ij'y^-^. ‘'^'^^./ j/t* — ' J >1 

^Ijj c-i ;}c^ ^ J-uj» j? _,^:>l- r^. 

'^.' o-tt’ h-^ ';V:^1 j:iii\yS dU j^%- 

jJljJ \y j!ji>_ iJjUtU 0^1 _)JC>L- ^1 jly ^_u, 

^jUaL— o,^ tl::r^^ '■^ jJ!^*JX ^UaX j'S ' j ,<i^X 

J/^fr tU-/. Of o'y /Ji ob jd)LS jJU Oil ^;_^.iJl^'U 

'^.f '^j — - >-V Xo J^l dU 

oiUo-l ajU i—sXj ^ o'- (O' ' 

Ojs Ojf o'y/J" o._l oV^ <LwU J^l o'-'^ (_XxLj y^1_, 

\SX* ^ ^ f-^ t3 /-'^^ l5' ^XJ L 

• ^ 3^"^ X 
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1 ^ ^ ^ t>- 05 -r ^ j \2pA 

1 _V5 jJIj o1 ^^-*^ o?!^ 

* (^ '-V ^ Y-w-sl^ 03 b j*^'j 

JO- ^jL**V— ^liaX*- ^ Jw tj^-^ tJl-^— ' 

(jl^^^Vw _J^W. 0^' ^Ir^l. «j Vx^^ -r-l^ o^ ^JU^l-- ^'Ual-w ^'Ic 

J^XS wUj (Jjji-* ^X>- 0^-3 

6*^.^ crV" ^ ^ (_r^ % Jt^ 

x^S' ^ xM l^jsljL-wJ O^ ^ (Jl>- _V5 Oj ^ V ^ r~\ j (j^- ^*-*' 

* o^-^ 0 j— >-^ 


■ lCJi 


•-L^ 0‘\X iji^j.^ 


‘diUl 


.U, 


jJ— il 


\ 




I yj ji _V» ^1^1 


yL- ji x'bl ijl-H-^ "-^'/r'. ^ 

i^Jg \ Ijcijl viS'jli '*y)y^ ‘‘^ C-**'^ 

\tjS ij^ ^ ^T***^ 3^^"^ ^^^^*-*-' iS oc— jl O^- 

^ Jj^ ^ 0> * y CXj U 

^1*0 \j Oj 1 oly ^3-^ <.uX*^ ^yi^L-X <'•! viX ^ ^3^.” 

^pjX— t.iX^Vj 0'f^j3^ 0^*3 0^5^-^ <ijX^ i3^ O^^' ^*1/* 3^'^ 

1^1^ 0*1 3^1^ TciXl>- 

U— U^3_;3 3^'/ 0^-^ *^''3^*^ 3'*^y“ 

3^'/ ^ Jtr^ j;:; Jr-*' 

YjJ\j^, dU <^3! J^*'- o Ju- olb ci* a_o oj 

cXjli jiS^ ^ ^ jJ 03^ oXaj Ja.* Oj 1 

^•' ■ \j ^ l^liv^ O ^— ' siX ij^ r?^y ljj-1 

0*1 J'^S' f^\ oy^ O j y,!^ J 3^ 33^ g^3 >A.,b ^ lirf—vj * — 5 1 ^i.«X* 

o\y-^ Q^ f ^ <i^'V y* Uj ^'y’ 0 ^^'^ »jUo-1 ojU 

j;\y> rO:" ^’'-^ f>^ u^'^ '^r'^/' u-*;?"- 

j^AS" ^Cil (^O J-^'/ J-^ ^''^•' 5*.^ ir^ '-‘r-‘ 




Jlv_ 


iX-J U^ pjb^ oIJhS-^ 
t-X* >wb ij aS* 


0*1 Y^b- <^ 3 ! 3^^*-* ;r^-r’ ^ '-’ 3 -' 


tkiTU Ajjl Jy.^--^ -'^ ‘'■^^- yt|_;S viU 

O.vijb O jj} o J;U w«lj. iU: J'.-^ o'y— ol 

kiT^ o'>'^ r'; kj'y i^^'" v'j^ ^yr'-’. 

^^SCs y X*l— “Ok-'V kiU AiX U r'y v'j^ ^'b 
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(jl 

ijly <l-:j c^l-* u5^" ^3^ ^jl_*U- tjUal— 

■ j.)SL. 

>3)^ ip^ y^) 

3 JV rb y^ v:-j_l (*^ 3 ^. ir^i. ^K' ^Z 

‘jf-' Z.b t-^ iZ^y- '^-^- ^ t- C-“ Z.b 

jsjl cXi* <l:;i_l ' 3 -^^ 

j3 Oj l> \*a-a5* Ij 3 ^ 03 ^ ^ ^-b 3 >) 3 ^ \Z^Z 

\ \ 'f"\ pj 1 aJ ^ dS'wo ^ ij ^ ^ yy ^-“' 3^ ^ 

^’Xi t/ 

jiT iXi* o'-t*^ ^>V- 3 '-* 33 ^' u'cr^ 313 3^^ ^'3 

• jJIjj ‘^ 3 -/. 3 -’V c-l/-^' 

dT 3 ^ <]i 03 -* ^ 1 ; liU xf X y.) 3 ^'^ 'j^ ^'3 ^ 3 -* 

ilr*^' 1 ^ 3 '^ '^- '^-^- '^-' C^' 3 * r"^' 013 ^ 1*-'^ lS' S}^ 

3S3I V — cT'^ ^ ®3c — 'Z^. ^Z ^ NT*^ 

cr^ u'l' •'^ 3 -^ lT^' 313 r'-^-^ /^- '-^ 3 * j'r/-^- '3^ 'S^ 

* ^^y* o^y 


jJ ^ y3^ * 0 ^ 


<14)1 035 ^1 


iz^^. tz 

-'^ oij CZ’x'^Z^ °y.'^/. 3-3 3^'-* 't/3^ z}' 't,Z 
3 ^JU Jj CU y ]j ^ ■l^y 

> > 0 . <;— ij^ jt}\S i^C Ij ^1 <! JV i-il* 


jCil. ^'3 0^3 ^1; o'3 |JU ^^'1 cj^ ‘ J,S ^1^, i 

J^l eu J 3 V>^.; t3“'l rr i^Zf. ir^f. ^' 3 ^ ^5 •' 3 r^ 3.3 

(J 1 -* -'^ <l4-'l oZ j*-'^ ^'3 ^ 3^'^''’333 J-'3~’3^ iZ"^^ ^‘' "* 

^ \ *\ ^ ‘C — ' -33 L-X sj^s ^^3 ^•'^' ^—^3 

^- 3 r-^ 5 r*'^ '-r j'r/-'“ Jrr— ' -'3 ^13 3 ^ 3 ^ 

-031 osb 4,^1 JZ Cr^'Xi'X Jb U^| ^1 <'l ) , Jli_.i 

'*■ “ \L Z J J .. 
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*-Ul^ *^1 UJ-* ij-y*^ * tJj^ ^ij ^ Vy 0^ 

4,^1* Oj \ (_)^y ^\-« ^\-J ‘.it* Oj 1 ^ 

'■it* ^ ;'*«^^ *^5^^ ^-ii-^-Ai ^tiat— < ojy^ ^ ^it* ° - ■ - - - 

1 o^ U ^ T(jt* O j— * ,jUaL-- 4 ] y ‘dLvJ 

u^- ijl <\1:J (it* 

^ O^ y_y ^"5^ O^y ^ J(i» (jt^ y 4tj y^ y (it* 

\^yu^ <LwU- ^ 0*''^^ tLuiii liT^li o^ 

<]1jLj dt* oj ' 


r j:'; 'fj’j' t- ‘vj^ ^'; ^/Z '-'?’ w;^;r' 5^' 

<tw\ («y ^ ' »iX^ (j^y yji 1^-^ 

^ \ o*ti J> oy-wyXit 

r^'A 

^1; -'i;J y_; Jjr*^ '’ ^V '^. ' O'.-'/. ,r:'^. '’/*;' (-’*'-• 

Cj^y^ As Oj ^ ^jttxt*v Ai^ J* y y 

^ \ Vt <u- 

oj^ ij yv t^iys" (^jV ij5^ ‘‘jyv a?^^ *■ rr^^ <3^^ 

(i^ju yv (jy ‘"^ ^^yv (it* \iCi*i5^ ^yu— / ^{j^'^y ‘^'y 

oAm» Oi I '^y.?^ Vy*-^ y ^ 




vjjjt A- ‘t-h- s/A >'3" 3^ s/” / ‘o^ o'-’ A' 

uA A"/ 1^' '-V 'z} ^ '^- 


J-'^ U' 

^ ‘ j l4^ C.* ‘ y »- 1 ^ 


jJ^ y_i^3 “A// O'j J-Aly-^i o'^y 




ji^u- jUaL.* ju-\^ yCiU s^y o^ y. '^yj' 

jjl <ij ^V <it* 'AT ^ aJI *A^^^ yi.i.5 

iit* t^ ..X Oil y T^lj yy 1^ (it* J 

^jiy^ ^jL*-.L-i ijliat— I AiS" Vy*.*- 'A^-iy "^l^y (it* 0_1 ' ,y^ ‘^Wt 
•oi Vyw-* cAij y '^yy w^yy — w 
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^ ^aiLo 1 A^ljuC *0 « jLo ^ 1 

O ^ J*/^ l5^*^ y O^ ^ *1.1 -U£ T ^ j ^ T^ 

Y y jl-o O^ ol 0*»i ci^:>“ ol« 

ly ^iy5^ * 4i^\j c-^i T j*^ - Oy-- ‘^' V 

^Lj Jy 5^ly ilrl^^ jl L?.;^ i3i*^ / 

^_Xl* *)^1 ,Aa£ ^)\^y^y \ y l^ljol 1.^ 

*0 j^ \j ^■*jt».*.xl j *jil_x*£ j oVS^ tdL* Oj 11^ Y (J*^^ T^ 

iJy'^K* *£^*j Vi Jt^jx.* ^ 1 jl ^ ^ U— ' ^ ^Ci r- V^-— < ^ ^1 ii^-j' Vi 

L» c-*5l-Xi-* ly 1 i«- o 1^ j V-* ^i^.u Vi ‘d ^ ja^*j ^ ^1 

t- O^-^ lS^^/*** j*^ .;. * — *^ L^l o*> 1 ol^ ^JL*-. ^1 *.» wl 

o_X*- IjJL^S* ol^ ol^ ^1 ^^l ~ . " . ':^ ) IjL^S^ yS i3ju* <L^Lw Ijjjl 

^ jw o--^ ^V. 1 i—* ^ jL*j V 

j^_J»S' li ^ r^/- *— ~^* ~ yl— ' >^li V }1V •OjljVS” (jy ^U«._l ;r- K 
y^ y^ i_ ^- ‘-»-— y'V ijS' <lj jy y” O'^'-y-' 

^-) C/“^l C-sl^ ^ly Lf*"^ 

y^-i iJ'^yy/. Jy ^ ^ bji.; *^)/^ ^ ’-l-s— 

iji-^ ^ ij^' '^.' ^zr oy^ 'y-l* ^y* ^1; <!y!V kiU 

ij-X^ ^ yly-J '(^j)^ ijl <bsb iiU -Oy liiO dT ye »ly_ A. LJ 

^'; u'yz*-^. ^Z-'^'z 'jj^-' ^y’ ''}^ 'f'yr^ - 2 ' Tywy 

^1 -Oui- bU v/ s5’ '^y* ‘^z-'^'z. Ut-^ ls’ ‘^'y-’z. ^ '^J Jz^' 
cz'z. '^-' “^ ■> j'-*'Z o^_j— J5y -cj^ jii5" 

jla^ 0 '^' yly»J J^yj j' J^y^ Jy* <.’y-'^’z. C.Z>^ 

jiS” 0^1 o'y'-* yXJ jly O^-^ y. '/* Jz**— ■' rL' J^y^ ^yi- -it ", ■ 


.ylJ T^/yUi. >^" >:>' ^1; c-1 oiy JU j| jilS" ^..Cil ^U 

'^-' C'-’ V^M* ®'y. “^'y^ ub JlT olj^ j.% ^ j 

Yy. V bTjU <lil oyl s^y. ^b^ O^'yyy Oyl J^l j'y^. MS 

■Oy 'I'c^Z. ^W-" vdS’^bS’ <C_j ^jU- OyZ-' °}'^ ^^-'^- r-y'* • 

u^- '^z. ■^'y. y.y o'y/Ji \j^J Uwyy y_^ l^u 1 _U ^1 

y./ O^-yy-. y,|y. eU C-J y;Ji. 


o'yjzz. Y'J^l viyV* J''^ 'Xl^ 4U^U osy ^'U 

s/r^ G’-’ z}) '-^' Cr^y'y^J ^yyl r^_;3Cj . i-C... 

^U -Obi »;V^ (Jb:> iy_y oi-l^ <U:> Oy5 ,jl Oyl ^Zjy- /ji. 

J'-f y^ Oyl o'y/Ji Oyl 

^'y J/-5 Oijly o-i- -OlTj- OyS ^'y bi. Oljlij_ jj;l„ J_. 1 

.^V^ r* 1 } Y V*—- » -» l3-^^ Ca- 5* ^l.*-JC ^ ,\a5 _\. “.1 1. .41 1 


(_5^^ ^1^ Y O-^ Of 


H*** , VX^ 4 .< ^ ^ » - -'1 

Oj ^ 
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ui-^^ “.^ VjS'j-) <1^ jVlj)^ -^j- 'j'-j-' J^f '-?• 

olj oislj* ji-i y_j jJIjj O'jJ^ <'ii’' ^ ^L-_^ ^\. — _ o_u- J^i! 

<lXj uIj y.) e.’'^'/* -^* »;'j^ 

C^J l^jsU^j ^ji -Ol <lji ^Ij Jjji O^j' 'l'‘— V 

J^l viU ^\yS “OJV »j — -U aJjJV liU li' ^ f. 

^*J I*?"/* '^'-^ (*^ ci^ll; ijl 4.>j]V ^Jl.~-^ 

O-wjU JV lit* ,^ljJ ^ >j}^. ^ 

jlj Jli J^CS" ob o^lj; o'-s c/^y^ ^y 

“^j' >— *j'-*- j^.'-^/. J’ Jtt^' ^ 

^.j'>^'' J*' DtU-'iS o-. 6';b^ jb 

Z"^' Uf. <"^^'^0-1 j-v ^.-u5: U r^i, r^i; 

Aj b- 0 _L^ C/J 1 U— # ^b-i ^ 1 ^..«- ; . ‘ .^.1 w -r- b ‘ ,£-i ,(.**-5^ u *-1, 

ol-wc Zr*** L-iu c^ V> Mil \-t«sb ^*i\j 

s hkX V^ y^ *JiA y ^ ^.•-.A>- V *0 1 iLo ^£U 

*0^^^ Cr4*^ ^ o^a— ' jaL-' ^.5CLi.l^ AU V*' 

\jyu.^ ^ tj";;*'*^^ “q} J O^y '^* 

1 j5* aIIjI o^— ' ^*w ^5^^ 

*'^7^’. J**>e^ l-XiXT (j-MJ 1 CJ ijj-^-^ C^ J» jLj ^^l^ 

^ ^ ^ IjuxS" (iS'jlj 

Oj ^ ^U*-*-*-*! J 

jjil (iU o>_l iilj^ ^U b'y/-*" Jr^' j'-^-i 

Ojij' o>_l *ilj^ ^1j jiT c^ y jl aJjJV <iU OV y '*'^;l' aJ'ij^ 

o^ ijb^- (j'y /->* (*ir^ ^'y. ^’bU: oi^ jij ^ l oyu . 

Lui^ JjJ (^_i (3*"1^ ^JyUj ^ 

ri^'y* -Js;'5 <S^ jJtj^ Lr*">* j>iy“^ '^'y. -W' ^yy^ y. — 

•sf^ w_;ljo ;j4i« oA- (j'y/->" Z '^' '-''•^ Z"^' y'y*'^ 

(3-^ ^1 *^b ^b» 1 OA»y |3b^ ol^ l>tS y^ 

• <«J u*.' 't-' SjSZ 'Jj^ tZ^ ;'Z ‘Z.k I**. 

\ Oj ^ yC_u^ ^)_x.x ^J^— O^Zj-Z 

OJ^ iS" ^ 1 

03^ J^Z" lZ ^ d^^li 
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1_l5 ^ jS— '*^«— ^ J<^ ■ > w c^ 1 

^X»;5— .2 o'/^ jj5 i—iT 15” ^V j'jkj^ oLj* 4.1^ 

Al3jk-J& ^ ^ ' -j i lO^I^Lx ^ ...I ^ 

^i. ^V .* ' ^ ^ 15" ^.^S" y *0^S Jo J 

\lSS S (dX^ *0^ 4 si oJjJbJ Cb 1 J^^—' '-'^^ ^,..aJ Oo 1 ^Ijo^ 

'jUi 1 i j-'V lil. jl— ’ oo 1 asLuc --yK OjijI r^'" 

^ 1 j ^XAj ft>- ftj_A ^ V 1 ^ b oi ^ olb 1 0_-iS* Vx5^ ij ^ 4J I A Ij ^ 1 % liCj T" * 1 *0 A 1 

1^ b J y. b - ^ _ b Cb ^ 

j ^ c.r^ ^ o y -i b— ^ ^ l^S” tj j y ^ ^ >>i^..,v5^ _vs ^j 1 j ^ -b . ■ » .b 1 

oJ— ' 0^1 ^Ij ij— «l -r- ^j it"' ^ j^bbCliw-J JV |S«5Ci_* 

o_^ aaIj^ A^l^^ 4''^_l; ajaJ l»*'sa jIj (Jj _j J L-b'i* biU ^j-i-' 

*-b^ ,*i-^ ij'-^ ^ U-'ss ^ yv I— a 

jijj ljj» ijly^ji tiU Cbjl Vb— li< IaJiS” <U^i; y ^iU <;li o^u- 

Aiilx^ ^Ij O^bb-JC^ X ^\ y~ OljxS” ^liS" ^T-ljilj' ^AjJXaa \jS' 

ijlj^-i ^jjS" ^^- o'j v' iiA^ "'y./ fr i_-r*' 

(J^rr*" *5*}^ U-li! viU Cbl -t^J y^Jb-A U-^ij J. -aI 

<u-j jj cu •Ojjv viU oaI U-bUs 'aj^" “Oyv aj^ ^,. .r^. 

'^J V“ ^r'As ^}jS "MS' 

'^.' ^'; J-*'/ '^ibblA/' Ojs '^A-' U-'ij jlj j,_^j] >iU j^bbUi" 

(^JC4^j Ja;j! U-'i? <'jl J^b -OJV viT ^ Ailji^ A-1; J._jJ' jb 

O’^A: — "'/'^ (^bj Ajilbk^ ^1_, jlbUlS" ^ oLb jb liM ijly^bAji. jiT 

”;r- ‘J^J-* '^' '^J '-^r o'"/-^ii ^ 

r'-' UCty. vjjj^' Y^V y_%. XjS'j_ o^ l^Ju, Cbl y_^ Tr;'; jCi_,2 

JaL" Ojl.J >br ^1 bj-A jb Icbb y_j ^'b LUb. C-bl IjAb 

cf b^ o'r/-*^- '^-' “b-j- '^b bj* jU"_^5ji <ijbb ^bb-Tj. ^IS" 

• ^M ^ui ab VI ii v^ j^v oUa 


'^-*i 1 b.b>- Laa o \S' ! v^ .A. 


>*'/ jij /-'" 0^-3 ^ 


r/ 


JA. 'JJA J)aA^A. 


ab Ija 


".' ^ O^JA^ji, JbAl,_l b-lj <l^l| 

-’'r/-'" “Jja*-"- ojj ai-cx ^1, 


Ji*— ■' z}> TpLA^_ jJL 4b.ViM 

05 » A^J J' -^. ^Ajb ^jl5Csir ji,\ yyy^ )jJ[i_ 


Jf 
<; U 


r <>;: 

<!j^ 


;b 21 
'^- 


JU 


.V 
,ji:. 
blXaLS” 


XL^ (j'-U-- (jaIJJj ii Jj jb 
<aU jA^ Lb-^ A^j::^ 1 iJjy ilb 

^U a]^) ^^Vb eu J,^' oaJ ^1^ ^b-Ui ^ijL Ailu4r^_ 
<!bU AiU o/- J^V ^bU A^- 

0/ AiU u^i^j xUl^ AiU CaaJ 
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, 1-^1 ) ^ \j *Ji^ \ \ L .Nk? i' cS^ iJ ^ I - ' 

W“ • ^ ^ . J ' - ^ ■ J ^ J j ■ 

Oj 1 d > a 5 d 3 & 1 t- 1 » a! 0 ^^ ’ 'Z-f^ 

~ V— •• > . <j •• > ^ J • '<. ‘^ ^ O- " 

»-.■.'* 0 “>- ^ ' ?j\jL* ‘^'.iu Ij O ^^_Vl) 

l 3- ^ ,’f5'\j j j ^ 1 '>^Xa sz^ 1 «s— .iiXsj ^ j 2 . f— »l_x-j L-Jl 

eA- Vl c5" 1 JU- « S ‘XX^ L-JLa 1 ,X i^i; „L» c-C^l <\X i /'^ if 

J j~ uT- y j~ j - y s>. ^ > - y C- 

o « XS" J A'X* fS s^ ^ L>- y '‘X« s^ 1 iv- ^zS ,a.»— ) 2 w -*-' 

/_>. ••> - ’^/- -'^y W/.Oy. y I 

\-X O ^ ^ ^ ^ y ^ ^ 1 0"*^ ^ ^ O ^ ^ ^ \X-j y ^ ^ Xw 

y*w> ^1 ^ ^ y^“ Y y~^ - 0 ^X 5 * ^ y V Oj 1 


<' JV eu Oi 

6-1/ 

du o 


1 ^,-fc^!.« .^W i_l * 3 "'^^ V 0-^1 y 1 ^- ^— / 

Oy (.dL* Oj ^ ^ — -y ^» 50 oi' 5 ” ,_ 5 '“**^ 

J 1 ^ “ T fljS-ly 6^-^ \«XiS /'/ 6^^ 5"''^' *3?^ 


( yt.*^ 9 X *S L— j a 3 ^ ^ — '..Xa A a^ V ” y.V> J Y ^ J 

o-v- Jy.. w J \p J j ( \ 7 1 ^'^-./. J‘ 

f.f' ‘‘■'tr^/. ^ iir5^'/ (ir"';>r*^ [7- jf* ^-’'X y. ^ ‘^.' 

6-w ^tiVXiXS* a!*! Aijsili ^ y T '.iX* f y' ^ 

AV..^ O^y 4 J j wX* y S *0 X*— j ^'yi— i 1 


(iX* 6 ^^Xa <XXX-. 




^X. 


JX^ 


r- 


be 


5 ^i» 


— >\ O-V-X 4 ^,-.1)^- a^yy* V 

Ob o^J^ 1 'wjyi-— ' Cyj X Oj 1 b ^. 3 »Va) 1 jJ^ ^ 1 * 5 ^ ji CyJ ^ 

X" ^ iSj^ S^Xi* 6y b« 6^y ijb Y^,-X y '^‘y***’ ^ b _wX b\-c 

'^J^ ^y^V '■^X* X X—J „^-«-Xl-U£ ■’'^^ w'b 1 

Y,’.XjJtf y ,*X (•aX bftSXi-w-'^ '^\ y I'laJ^ *>i- 

w~»y*\ I-/ W~.y* yy - O- ^ y y - V^ 

^^X* lX_o ^ ^X*j ^Ij ^ jA .'j iw.JL^l «Jb^ X-wVX '- --O- ^X o_jy b^ jy I—*' a'vu^L— ' 
^ ^y ^^^i-ji^X—*' ^iX^ ^ yi— ** ^ b_v 5 ^ A'-^^ > Y " 

LuJ 6^ b ya 6^ y ^iX« o _« Aj \X^ c^ I L— / '*iX\i'X A,b_X) ^1 '■iX* o^ 

^Xa*j 1 (.dXa o y-» Aj X_X bya obj/-b '.^XXiX A.'fll j ^ 0^*-X 3^ 


ij^bX" 'SS (-X] *X X '.-Xj jj J 3 ft? J***) y T? y Alftjv 

.. ^ ly ^ '-/-.y-'^yy - y. y 

aIj ft) 15*” ft-XS" tja5 . X» ^A^l s^.5' 4J AX^ ^ JU.V)^ sjy 

j. r c-- • ^ y. • y y 

C-^*'o Jb ^;>’/ 1 / jb ')br J;- -^b l. 


ft .^-3 XiMK>- y 

■ f-f W. ^ly 


Xft 


6U 


aj tf-‘ O oAa*» C.«j 1 ^XXiX5^ ^3CiL- ^ A^,..^ , »'■’ - t^iXa ijb 

Q~ \S.-J- •• y ^- >■• > V»“ -W-. '-' 

1^1 Ajy^V ^.iXft ^^X5vij Ob C^ 1 V*-— » A'i \j \„^X* Oj ^ ^ J ft*-»-‘ 

^ jii . I Aj Xi O ^ X ■ jt.a I— ' 1 ^ b ^ ^ y<».Q-> ^*Nju Xj-^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ W- ^ X-wS* aX A^J j ^ ^ 

Mft5^X ba.A k^b r^ a] a 1 Y ' ^ ~ ^iX» Y ♦— •^ a» a! a X ^ qXj | _v ^ jLLyb < a JJ ] 3 ^ 

'^y y y y - y ^y o •• y- y y - ^ yy y 

Iji jb y y* 6 '^"^- " ^'y*® **"'5^ 3 i'-^ y*'/ 

V J^ \-ft--'ii? kjbj ^^yi— - Oi 1 aiib'-A b ^^y*^ ^ 3 X^- ^ 1 J ^ l-o—'-ji? 6 '''^^ 

■r- 1 J y^l^,? w'^"' ^y^ vJ’*'**^ 5* bX* X^j-Xi? k^'X-^j p vyl— ' 
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1 ^ ^ ^ ^ T Lfc-j i^S ^ «>- o^L ^ 

j ^ 1 jyi J aIj 

*^^L* ^ y£ 1 ^^-*** ^ ^ oj ^ ^ ^ S^ Lxjx 

®1^ O^ ^ f jl-^ 0» 1 1^^—' ^ ^ l-XLf 

iiU Cw ^ ^J-jtw— -I ^_vj_* l^lJC^ <'jL— * <Mjc.L* ^i.i.»5^ 0^^ 

C#hi I y 1 Ju^ 1 K^S ^U JiA^ (id^^ U \y U ^ ^ - -1^ — ' 

y 0-» 1 y ^ \jT_7jj**^ 1 l^\jCiiS 4-'^ \j O'* ^ 

4j U ^Ju> ^,£V>- ^»^iJCiu j— *> ^ 

o.rh«J aJ^uj ^1 ^ Cj^^ *3* ^y* ^\^>- ^jl Q.,jj,^jkM ^ 

tjX* O* V ly a] jJL* l^l^*5 A^.*^ tii-4 ^ I yj ^l>ksS ^«j ^\-w cT^^ t—* '■■*-< 

iy,aAA Cj jjL^ 5^^ 5* V**J L^.1* M ^ V ^ ^ 


O^y^Jw AO*J Oi 1 O^J* Oj 1 ^Lok*— fi a,^*.» 

O'* 1 \— ' ^J-Jt*— *i l^lJCis ^L>-^ ^JUj 

J>>t«** •Jk— ' ^LS" ^J^aJl—* ^iiO J 

tz^ «Jy Aii£L>- j5 0^5^ Jy ^ ji^^y* lir'^'^ 

^ L«# <3^^ V fl.^, * ^^ ^3"**^ I*.*— * o**. ^ Lh* 

Crr*' 'j'‘* Oi-*** J^'— ' (_j ^ / <'^_\j (iU 

^l-ki> o'i Oi-^ liU 

CU J;;«*->' ^l_j >3'}^. '— j'S^ Ij5' ' J^' 

^^**— *'^ ' *k] 1 -*JL^^jM^ J 

jy Ail y <L>y~.j, Cal ^U- 4^1 v^ l^liuj 1. 

<J“)})r’y~‘ fi."*/ J :* *' " '' ^Jc« l^liCiS ^Ic-a ljUa 4,_1 ^l_U2 <1^L) 


'^.' iJ'.-^j* a^*— '/. J::**— "' ^ u+r*-*' 0'-'^ 

^ \ — ?Lw**/ ^ JmA ^^Ij Y 1^ l^ljC^ 

^ ’''9 ^ l^liC*5 4. - ... dU o^ \J 

^U; ^1 jlS" Ij*— lj\jCs3 ■'^_V Jt;«~^' ^1; o';^ 'il* j!j*-i 

t_l5'l5^j y_^ <liij. jJjS ^_^m^ At^li d;^ lyviCij dU 


CalXjJl i_^U0 Cj 15" ijl Vj-*- 

(^.jl jj^-2 ^lj_jl^d« ij^ ,3; « «— 1 ^1^ jliCw dU Cal l^liCaS -k! « ^ ojL_ ^UJl 

y.) f-''-^ T|JU ^14-a “'-'y.^ ■'^.^ <il-k^ ?:'; V*— ^ilJt-c r\y 

^ f d^«^ Cal y ^ Cai' Cal 

•^^r" Ca l ^^1 jjd jCJ |_yl^ (it^' J. ;« »-l ^Ij <dJ dU 

^jU L; d5lL daCl IjliCil <0^1 ^jSll/lp ^1 0 '/ c-^ 
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L.-I o , 


i 3 -uj> 0 '}— vl.'i' y-j 


|Jb ■: 


_ ^ . foU^ y-<=r t'^' w-*-^- 

JU k=- ^.1 J^l ,i'- s5^ b^' 

JU il Uil yr b/'^' si^ v>«-r:W 

Ui- 1 eU C- 1 ‘ylj ai^ »-A-> '^r '^'r/-^- J^'' ^''-^ 

a. ^vLl^ ^ J^I ^ o-'^ s5' ^'j-'^' b-^. ‘r'^ 

jjS rj~^_ roU^ o^'b ‘^v-* ‘^'’rM 

:,.j^ OiV 5-V^' ^ .>-'/ 

^:.\^ J^I J>5^ ^'' o'j o-b r. b-*’ 

.yil^^ jl^V <^^5=- Otr-'/'' y^ ^''' s^S/.^ jrc.^ (3-^ 

jly/Ji Ji-lS f^\y ■''bv >:>' b-b v’rr 

^ ^ t Jb. ^ o'r. <5)-* (J 'f'b' -' b^biS" jb •;>?• 


.lib <';j:l;.. 0 >r^;y b' '^r- bb ‘^.l’ b"" 


• Ob' ^W- f cyi^ ‘-r-r ob^ '^-' b^. rV* 

y_>U aL- S y~, T^; 

ji <\^ jS j> bu cj' bb r?*"/"'' '-’b-' b'^' Lr’'b/ ^- 


'juil bjli ^;_-' cJ) c-J ijy-' 


z}y b>^ ‘yy-' 


<0y. <b >V ';b. ‘bW-' J;b .-V- ‘^jr^ y-) 

b; ’>^ 

O'J^ c-Vy.^ oA^ 'r- 'f’b ob' ^ ^y> r^ 

bU 0,1 y; J;. S;>- -.' J=— ' b^ -b' -.LCJ'^U oiT 

Jli pb. y^f o'rM A' -V -v- ^by- 

a. ^M:, O'y/b. b-bCS" b^Li jp ^yr oA^ 

b •* _ , . ., . .41 I 1 W “ • li. 


•V ^ 


j ' C*j ' 


Ob; ^-U <-. 


V“ 0_p- Oj’ Ot: 


^'; o'yV 


Jy.;;- 


-JC.'»* -j <’y'V b j' ■'b— ijy' ;j£>b' 'jy O'y /-b '^1''-’ 

Oy* b; A 

^ ^ yj o-.l 'bb-* yV/. yJ ^ 

L^' H; ‘ii* o,' b— ' b^ 'b - 

0,1 ',n. ..' r\} -J^y^ ^b/ ^ 

y_; O'yM A, ' Aib.'- l^bil oby. o>b' b— ' 

bi "Au bb y-f 

0-1 jL. Al jb Ajb »'b bJ-* b" ^b O-^ bb- O-J 

A b' b/. b" 
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V -As aV ^ C-J ^ j-**i 

1 ^VX— * cjlJC 0* 5 ^ ‘^— 'L« 1^^— ' jk5 

^ 1 •*■ A* ^ ^ tO jA-^ « 1 «» ^ 1 jfU ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

.^%S ^\S *0^^^' \JX* I -cl-j ^Jw 


^ I^_x> iS^ (J^ (w-iS'l-5' ol^.^ 

Ij^ /-*^'/. Vy» oy^.1 

<vii'lj Jjy 7-1^ J-^^ 

^L- (j_U^ ^ V ‘S:^ ^'4^ / ij^y 


S^ 'cr*r. Hh- s,^'— a*"-’ T 0» <-^ O'—’/ ^^►*-■2 u*'^'-^ 

o'i.^ U*^ y. O^ ^ Tj«\— ' a1>.L^ 1 Clo Jl^ 


1 -A3 (jl .i 1 ^ < tiX* y ^C* ^j4 1 ^^\.>«_l-* o-X— ' ^ u ^ S " y 1 

ij\2 \y ‘qSj ji5* <L-I y d-X- 

ijly j^X^ 1^ ^1^' 0^-^-^ ^y _; -A-^ ^»j_ 1 CUSj 

O'- r^-"^/ o>^' 0^^ o^ 6^>* ^4*. o> 1 \^y* 

1 ^ jf. ^ ^ o' y--^ dJL-> ^iX>- 

O-V oy 0^-5 O'V ^jy?* 'J^ V ^ ^ T(jl* o^y 

V 'r i^'-’ ‘’}X‘ oi^ ^\ssS\ 

S:^^ ^ (3t^^ o^y* jsj^ ‘'-x*j j^*j^ 

oj- j^i ell ,5j*i/ J'\ ^1 Avi^^ eu (>f.j/ I j^i jJi 

• ^> - . U5 ' j>_'^ j>_ JV 1^'! i3l_u> 'jle jjaI^jIS” _)y o>l ' '-^ 


i».^>'li3 ol5^ e' 

V-^. ‘^"^/. Oj-* by. vj'y/-AS,_ eU y_Vy oij 1^- J^l 

i.^ x^f. (3-^ Uii' SrSb" ^_jjt b»J-y O)^-' 1 /*->^. X o'y /ji -OLT y_ 

oii'j j'— O..V jl- ^IS” <bii:- ij'f^,:^— jij Jl- 

oX ;V^I Al5l y; o-^ Cji>- ^ly ^1; Ji i Jy.— ,) ^Ij ^ 

<J‘}jfy~' fi-^/ ^ '^J '-J* O'y/Ji olS” ij-^ ly».Vj -ylj 4 l ■■■... 

^L- ^ I*, rjb by jsS 4U!y Oil S'^yj ijy eU ^^_jiJ' 

^\S ^j;\ X y^ Ijy Jty jji liU SjSCi. 

X' J/^' Jy' J-^'yl.^ oX Yj-b^i 1^- j\_ 4,^^, 

jiCiy- jb OiJ Jy— .1 ^\j ^L_ yLU o'y- ^ijT 

Y/y- 0^-J jbi ^l_ yuyr y_ll. VjS'y- ^U Oyi j$iyL, 

J-^' c- ('^'■^■^ '^y~'- 6 Yjb lyjkS" ^L„ 
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«j liCw jj i^ \ y ji ^ 

^ f 


b j ^1 Jv a-—’ ^ 

1^ ^d5^ ^ ^J^ tjlaXlj O^- 




<\j;j)_Ua iil* r’^"'^ ^ vil« 

Oj i Jj-'^ ^J- •*■>“■ ^ y y i^\jj jSJm^ 1^s\ — il 

j." -t j y ^1 j X ^ ^— ' 0^ ^ ^ ^ T y ^ ^ L o .--‘ * ^ y ^ ^ o ^ y y — ^ 

A]L^b^ ^ ijj^ ^_/ (t’T-^'f 

OJ 1 « <.M^^ Oj 1 ^V-jt*— ^ ^ 

X V ^ X ^ T,^ ) ^-*-**^^ >— ij— ' ^-jt*— '1 ''~,^ ) ‘^'— ' ^y-j 

o_\ U—' (3'^:*^—'^ 't'^) o'-^ ^\X£y T-lj _u5' •Sy:^ o'y^y 

^Uf ^\ <^i_\ (J''^ f. v3^’ ^y ^ — *y '“V 

ojc^ '^y'" '— ''y/'^_ ji-\ i^>‘''^ 

Oy o^y y-^. V ys^'y*'. ^y 

(jlj x^jwji jt <*iyv . ^. Ij jt M ^**-'’ *^y *y V^ w'-i* 

X oVr — c«j 1 ^ X ^ ^-— ' *_jy ^ X ^-l i A.) \ 

\J ^ ji jLj ^ ^ ^ ^^-»— ' 0-> 

^jft5 >- ‘^ ^yT^ jA X ^ Uy ji^ ^\— y O^ " "' '* ' ' 

» s\^ y yr '^- *'“''/’• '^y* — ’ '■“^ 

*f-.\.^_w V ^3*^ ^ y^ 'w— ^ *— * * 3 ^ 

1 ^ ^ ?-*t^. y^^^ 5'- ^ ^ 

(*^ j* CT”^ ol-^ y"*?^ ^ "S^y' O'^'y'* 

^1 la-^ C^ dJ ^ o„U- 

o^* (j^^- y-^ (-?^ '^' )^— — r^y* 

JJ cS \^l J-^ J' ^ ^ 


eTa^ '« 


CJiJl 


iU ^'\ \ ■ • — ) »^» ‘^ ft 


o-S" Lioc 


^Ji, ^, V^'ft >~-.C ^Lj tiU O-^ olft-X (_}^^ ft-'^- 

d--:ft X *^5^ j\j_jUftU j_x:j> ftiT fts- “V-U ift— ' 

jS"! o-^ '— '^ '-'j’ y ';^/ o**^' 

(jj I ijiUftjLft oj— (“5^/* JT5T ft>' ' O"'^ '^'■^~*^. cT^ >r^ ft>r'k 
^ ij-^ <Vi \.»J vj 1a:^_ Lui oj— < ' o'- 

X " ft ~ * L-jftS” V ^ ^^♦.^ft/ft ^^ViaV— » ^tX.l ^ft .,. ft L* 

i \;jb ^ H AVIj 1 * ' jLft ^ 'f Kj 
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t 




^ L— y^ Cjj^ 1j^_Uj 

u*- |jtjj *>r^/ ojI^ c^, T- y \JCc^ *\j^ "■'^ 

aIIjI o* i J5j^ j*» ,„^***^ o 

jJl^ji* Ijjj 1 jj>- iiS^ilj ^Js^mZ Y1-Xj jls cjj-" T 1 J^* 

O-^ (jl-i u4^ y. l3-^ ''’c/*^ y. iJsJ^ y_^ 

<L::£L»> (jUaX*- ijj-sl iiS'^Vs 1^^— o^ ^jL• 

t3l_^^ ^ Vi* ^~ - ^ T * Yl_i^ (iS'jl.s ojj— ' iiiS'^lj aVjV*--/ 

• 1 y jS" « Oi 1 ^ li* 1 -Uaj 1 ^'^>- 




y\^ ^0i\sS ^ L-* y\^^ *y>~^ (ir*^ y C-^ 1 9J^— ' ^ ^^y*** Oy®-^^ 

u'yM- oiji^^ y^y^-^ yl— ' 

^j^,^,^jS oi-3 *^y^ ajy^ kSj^ o^ l 5^ yi^ ^yy*^ yl^-c^j 

y5 ^jV>- *01^1-0 ciV* y ISCc^ Ojy^ tjC*XL* ^V..Ji*.<-') ^l-T- »■* 

^1 ^ Co* 1 y \iCi y o^y yji* »jy^ cy**^ Oy^ ^ ^»**-*l 

^yy?^ ^ y^ Cr^^ ^UT ^yr *01;^^^ 

y L-f Y <— iy u^'^ y*^y dr^y^y^*^ **^y y'y^ 

IjiL^/l iiS** <u5^ ylidcy^ JJ o^y^ ^~ji^ /, d'^--'**^ 

4 } jt^ y ^yy ^^y l^yl*-,— jl 1.XijL» 1 *,Z ^ ill c **^^) y 1 ^5d— * 

^i <1-^ <j — d^-^ ^ds4^/-3 d’y^ y^-3 '^^y ^ l;yli^ 

(jl Jy ^yy-' (*iy:r^/ d-'l'^^ dr^^^ '^y*'y^ d'^^Ar?* t>*yy^-^ 

Ju.^ d^yy-^ iiS'ili ij^-i jd^ 1 wiS'ili 

y^ \s^ 1_^ il ^iS'ill ^ o^y^ jd^i-3 ^y_u^y^ d?^*^* dyj^ 

tii'ilS djy-3^ ^'y ^idy> <M_U^ Iju^l ^ ill (jb 

t^il^y-* t.dS'ill b-' y»di iLj l_'jil 

^Ijj yi*^ id^*^ ^ ' ®yV jjb^ 

ljuiji iZS" ill ‘<u5'j^i tiU dy»=^^y Ij ly dt Ul dy jJl^ ^iy 

^ y“*t*i »il^ w-il^^ I*—' iSj^ jd^ii oTy*^_ ^y*?^ Cj c^ 1 IjiiC 

diyy-^ ctS'iU d;^ldlK jJji j^d- d— di dU 


‘«-3-* do 


i^j ^ly oi i-usC ijj’ji idjU o_)j— jjs 

*jli! yJoA ^ — iliJi *^d_*XAi yuj Tol jlj oly <1^ 

d. ji 


yt^ y-o ,j- « . — 'i o'lyyj” (joi oi-*4^ 

, jly/J* Oiityi ^ y Jji ^1 <)y_Vy_ 

I.U.^1 y)y*i y 1 _A-AjI y lX£y ^'y ^J.>w u-»ly^ ^d« y ) 

I j) Tly^ ' Jj* ‘'^jl^V. )J ;* « — *' ‘^} ) ij^y ^-ii< d« 2 <]|j) 
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<U 0.1 a-' - ^ '^■' 

O.", ^b. *'y. o-'V 'f'.-^ 

^>; o'rM tr 

L ^ j:b ‘^'yV-^- -I* 

Jb. J^l ^1; 0I5.-/A <^-1- ‘^-' ^^'• 

^^1 ^ 03:- .W- c^' r-. '=;-' ^>“- 

.^- ^1 Obi c?^ fr 

<^\ 


J\.3.5 6 


j-^ 6"'" b.-^olf /-w ob^/ -Jr-/ 




j/; Jb. ^5,-^ ^Xou c.u>i :,.v <.'bu bu j/. 

Tp'x^ Ob xji^ <b.-b oju JO ^b j>i; oi^ -3V. j 

% x fi, e"'" ^ '''^^ 

i,U ^ J;. Y^r- -'y. ^ ^ 

JX>\ 6b o^r 6;^ ^-'/ ‘^- ,! 

J%\ lo^ r/b^ Vi. I OU ^ O/- y.; '5 • 

S^ b^^ 61^M 'zV-' »- 7^ 

oLi- 6b ;l3ojO. Jo ox^. ^.-r'/. b?-* ?.; r'"^ ^ 

/u oij.. Xo-r'/ < ■■ * 

Ov^ Xv^ 6b :,6!^ b-CU (J oi.1 Ob 6;f '^' ^-- 7 - 

L Civ -.' 0'.'- 

J,,, ijijo. 4l/V bU r^.//. 7"-*' 2 

' j;. 6b o^lj^ >-<y ^ /^! " 

•ur 

Jy/y- 


%> ( 
(V 


u ^\r. r^bj i)^ •'bX*-^ 6^'>^ 6t^' 


jl 4jbl y; r' 


_ij jl <'blo oU ^U ^1; 6>^ 6yj' 


o. '/C V .u,. a. ou v/^ /-^v. 

./ l..^^< 3 . V .V- v:v ^ ■•= 

• O'-l lt'-* ■ * 


•V. r 


Jbj ,--b- 


O.V56JI ':3b5’ 6bV4Z, 

yy Jy^ 3ly,;.. y> x/y- Cl. 6b.lr"- ^ - 

(Jb. % V-' V- ^ 


j \ y ^ <!L^' 
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cjI “Ojl J«j tiU Oy. S oi ,U_I ri, 

Cj (J^ 05 ^ "■»*-'! oiy f ^\j 

^>r*' j'-^ i^y' ^ 'j'- y^’ ^''- 5 ^ o'j 

jl O'-A^i' u ' ^ iJjV AJbl^ _X»J>e-« jSj^ J*^ 

^ 1 1 ^ 1 ji O ^ ^ ^ ^ ^AS” ^ ^ Jj ^ ^ 0 *> 1 ! _LLi^ X j* Lw j 

oilj < 11 j 1 (j^-^i 5 -- f" MJ 

0 ^^ (Ir^Z. ^ ^ l_vil^ 4 j1j 1 l_*rf *< 1 *— j o O^- o iU>s— « 

di. 4)1 bT,^ dTiLT Yj^i.a^ J\S 1 ^. ^^Viy '.U 

eSZ' '■^ f. Z.''' ‘^' 5 ^ r'^ IL'-> l."^' '^-' 4b_,U 

^'^T' Oi' z}^ ^>>'“^ O'-' 'fO'”'^ 'rr-“ ‘^'■^ ‘•^y i^'r ^ 

if r^ ,0^ 'y-*! dT 4)bLi- 60 'y. 

^'yr^ J-^ Oi' j'-'^ j*-'^ ^'y=r 

iji-^^ f r^O^y c-O:*'-' ‘^_' 'f ■^'^y '-diC J-aS" jL^ 

0'«d<y. Q^\ JiS 0^5- jy jjb C’'.;'^ ,*-'^ 

t.iU 5* 1 J;.Va 4ljl \ \ ^j\-» Xy-, 4,1 I 

Oj_ 1 ,yi'‘y^i 4jJV 0^1 O'-d-f^' «;y- JdJM ^l_, J.^;i 

^1; 6'y/-*^- OyiJ bU yj ^4 j c—S/y^ Jy Ja Jo, Oo ^liC- jlj 

(0^ «-*-' if^.X^ d'-: ‘doU (j-oL» o-Xw Jo j. oo^l JU- ^C.»'«y j -, . 1 

4_^ dU o<l '-d-4o_l jj>U Jj-d-» jld oj_o jL_ J-»^l o-J <dd.' dlo 

z}; 'd'J '-d^oj 4j^_ jJyaj ^Cly 4'J'>1^ 

Or—- ‘^"'■^ f''r (3'-^ dAi. o.,l 1.U^_I J^l ^ Jj*, Jl^_j 

J^ 6'ydi 'dOO" oli" /Ji. J-.^l d'yx^. 0— ^1^ 

00 1 <bi o/- ojV y'yiT ^J.y\ ^L.^1 ^1^, ^ ^1 

oo_l <' 4 ]' j'-^ b- jSi^ 4'__ii J).. 

Z.^-> '^' y—. d'y/Ji -J Jyi ^JU dU 

-(d 6^^* ^rr c'^ d'^V' S:S' ^^yr 'xy. 6'y/-b ^j'byX, Ool 


'^p vi^ Oa I J-JU>— 

J\ -Oo-lyd J^l dU ^.\^- JbT . gCiC 




Dl^ Of C^_1 OTl;t^^ viU 0I5. ^ ^1 i 

dyl .Ir^ 'f^^o*' 6r^.^ y’^' Jyj y_Vo 6yi ^1 dL Jd^ ^ij 

o-dy- o^'y. ^ OlJii" o^ 6b Jj.vr 

cr^ --' J— ' d:>x-. 61/ 6'-*-d4/ ^-4.6. 00 1 

/iU j.d* jl ‘OxSsU 6y-^^ d-l 6-*-d/ 4i/v^^ dU -j^ blx 
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^ (V ^ -r* ^ ^J* ^ ***^ cr^^ 

0 V -i-iS" ^ ^ 1*4 ^ 4j* l^«>w— O-^ i3-^‘‘ 

* ^j^j-'-XiS^ ^)_ij 1 ^^*,»..-il 

o\j^ 

^X^S" C-i* *0-X^jt* O^ ^^ai-— » ctL* iOj i Y y o_V— » 

til* c«^M Y^***^ ojIc i^Lj Oj^ IjkJC d^Uj»- (jY^^ tj}^ 


• ^ 1^1 ^ C.J 1 

oLcJi 




^^J-**-*-*-*! ^ ^il* 

s .-*^ ^ t-'‘.jl5** ^ ^ ~ 


Q^\ i}f <lij|i til* ol (_^^l::hi-L* ^1 tifCj ^ 

^ 1^ i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ l-LcA ^ l*j J Js^ 

(^1 ^i-iXi til* fciS^il*^ l» 




0^-3 ajw* c-^l J^*j>w* ^jUaJu- yCjtl-* ^'Ic J-*^^ 

^^i£ _^*.>«-* 0^*3 ^ ; ^*-*-*^ (3^^ 

a13**^ c- 1* ol^ i./**^. ;_5^ til* l.i^ 

cJl^ -^aS" Ow ^ wl* viS" ^1* jv lji.>^ ^ tiiS" 

jriljJ til* ^ ■■*»■■*< I (3^^ ^^1^— ' J^^j>t.« ^jUa\— ' ^ o-^— ' ^ — ■ 

3-^^ ^ Y 'f (3^3^ yr ^ Jl^ 

c*> i v55^. t3^^ AJo ^ oji^ c* ^ ' wj(^«-> (^^\l»5* 

3i.^ O-*^ Y"^!^ 3 I- oyli U-* 

‘jV/’ '-^ sS^/. ^^1* 

^\.2:sjS^ \ C.W 1 ' 3^ ’■^ ^ 

L-j 3^^-J5^ til* Oj_l til* 1^ ^\j ,^jl>6i* <U 1 

*0.3^ ^ til* oly^ (j^. (*“^^ li^-j' ij\^ 3^^ t}^ 

ojuu 1**3^ 1— j til* l*i— ' 

o^ J*N3fc* 31 ^^. ^>1 3^" 

til* c-^ ^ cl"^^ 3^"^ <..-ft>-3«-j 3“Ot*^l 3^3* ** 

^1 Y\y-^— ' ^J^ o^ 3*^^<Ji'^. /. c^-^. ^ 

^3JCi; 3^ J.- * *--*'^ ‘Q^) 3»^_^ ti^i* ,3*^J>? ^ 

31 ^ ^ji* ^jcl^ ‘Ojl 3^ ij^-3 3^^^ 3^^ 3^-^ 



Ill 


cS ^ 

1 ^^— ^1 <L—. ^^\_*S^ \^y» O^y u^"^ 

Jjl ^ oly ^-Aw ji 0*> ^ ^ *^^*-*^ ^ 

(j\jw\ 5 ** vd^ U (j^ ^ ^"^%. i. 5 ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘C y*~t:* 

1 j ^V*» o* t ^L.^ '^jy 


^ )y^ td^Vj 1 ^L-< o^t ^ ^ll^l Tly yl— ' J3 ol_X4-i» 

cl^^.JL* ^j.u« 5^ y ^ 0^-^^ y ^ ^y oa*) ^ y Ji 

oy o^y*-^ ^iCiT X oly^j^ tj^ 

(,J**^ y *J^ J^ y ^^^-*-— » X ^ y~i (3^ y^ ^J&\j " y 

^jL®.*iC*— < (^j**^ y, c*"^cl_Aw o^ Ij (Ir^^ ^ 

^l^ju «_jV.wm£^\j Cjy t. 5 ^ V-J^^ (j\.«-J— * (^Vl^V.«< j* 0 ^-ajl» 

^1 *0^V ^cT^. '■^ (ji^ iJy^ 

Ji ciX* o*j ^ o ^.‘ La 1 ^ 4 . L x..*< y* 

tjy iy^_xL> tii* 

1 < ^1 J5 ay\^ o-A—* ^ \3 ^\-J ^1 y^ 


iii* tjl' 

^L- iy\j ^iT ji- ff-j* y^f^ ( 3 *' 'jj* 0 t>^ <JLrj— jy ^^Lw 

aJ tSi _U->Jl tjJ *^1^3^ ^^1* * t^ t ..^ ■■ 

^V '•^ O"^ c^ i^Lo 1 c*^)^ <iJyo Yj»l— ' 

J}^ Vj-U- , 34 ^ l^bj 1 IjM jlj^jSj 3 ^^-^ “'J^V d« 

^3j^. ui-^ '^-' crt^T 3 ^ b-^ 

o^ jjb c-^i* ^ ^y>-j» CjjL- Jy 

0*1 <Luj \_* siU 3^-^ ‘bsj \i 3^^ j“^^ 33>-U ^ ;iU 4?aj U 

/'j^ ^ O^ ^liJC^j 0^3^ 34:^ b-^ "^b*^ 


A.< 3 a ]1 

'/^ 0 >^' olS” L_ ^ 1 j,j oUsL- olxS”^ “y-/ 

^b ^V Cjb Oil ^joT Ij3* -Ojl 3^15^ j ojo J^l *iU 
^b ^b i5-^b^ '^.' iy*^ oU:^ IjoiC <150 3U yl 

jly ^ji 3 ' ^yr tiU <)o 1 Oy^ “ObjU- ^ 

jlku bU Jo ._lo ^iUo jl 3i.b ^1 rlj/ <)bi^ liU b^ 
3jil tiU oy^ ‘^yr -^b" OXy-> <1^1 3^_ jb >— sly. tiU <]ii ^T 3y 

Oy OVy. ^yl J:^ uy.* 0._1 Oy£ (y.'-» oA- 3S’l <)ybb 

<Sr^ jA_ jiT -Uyy 3 I ^V Oil oiys 3 ^ 10 ^^ jl^ Ji»^l ^3 Ijii;! 



no 


O/- o-l ojjl:, ^ 1 ; crj- T> 

J.>. th 

^ 5 , '5=r tv. y' /.^^'-^ ^ 

rr/* '/ ^3*^ c :*3 t- ‘^’^’ 

.y-b a- <k^rA)U^, o>i JU eu 

^ i^oS" i;bji 6 f^‘ 'fr^ ^3-* 

.^ViC- oJ Jjj s^> ‘>~i’ jV/-V ^’3^ 

o^ y> 'f/-. L33' 'fc'3 V-"^. V'^ ^ 

^^3! ^3; o/- oUi_. cJl 0^^ 'j-^/ cr^ J]f 
035 0.1 31 :A.. t3rj_ oi^ JV- o'J 4 ^ t//. y' cV/. 1 . 3 -^ 
^U ^Ij jjCa; aj3^ 3iV or'''^ '^ 3 * oV/'V ’ 

t(_;-/'3.. 03-. ^ ^}j ‘^/-' cr/ 3 . ''^.'3 V' ‘ 3 ':^ 

^U 1 ^) '^3.. jly /JSi <^V. 

3 _:a.. r 3 S' 3 - -OojJ y.^ ‘^'r" '3—' V-^. VV./ -'®;^ 

<J -35 0/ Oi' 3 '-; '^^J'- '3^ '=^' '^■' 

j jA r3^/ r"^ ju o/- oA ^ 

ojo O^j; oUX. '^-’ S.?;^ '-^- ^ 3 * 3 '^ 

^u ^ 1 ; V- 'yr OX^V o^y:^ o-».^ -^h '->/-' ^ '^f 

035 oA ox/v V-^. ^ 33 ' 3 ^ 

jljO J 5 oV / 3 i CO- eU 0'..^ oA x^V (A^3^ ‘^yr 
^3^ JIj o'-Ai- (A’Uj-- -UHl.. '/»-o *3)^ 3»A.y. 'yr 

<)jVt ^A^A' oA 0<AA °-^ AA' 

■:. 3 . 6 V/-A. ^ J"'"" ’3—' 3^^'^ oLAsA 

jly-/-A ‘ii- o'J^ <A.A. C;-.' 3 ^ V-^- 'y'^ 3 ^^- 3 ^ “^ 3 ^?^ 03^ 

j;i j 5 A a. ^V 5 A ol' '^cr/y. A^ AA_ jy >^r 

^Ar- oA- 6I3— •^/. 03^ AV '^crJ' f. o^f- '^z}j 

03- 3>u A3- x^i; jA- 433 iA/. ^ cy^ A^y-/^ 

13^3.' ub 6I3- cr^ A^/. '^3- A 

;! 3 U J\£ '^'^^'3 A' A- 'I'aAy. ob 

<15,3. eu 5^^ Ob t'yA A" *^ 3 ^ ’3^/- -''3-- bA ^ 3 ^A. 
03^ tL'3 "^3- '^ 3 * AyV-V y> A" o-Ay. 
eb oy '^y o'y/A A o..! 3> x^j A^ A^V. 
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‘ 9 jo.) Oy^^ o^■'^— ' jJ^- 5 -i 

f- 

jlj^ O.J /_UJ jTl ^ <A-o,U 

1 cPy. ij ^ — ' ^ ij^-3^ 

'^^Sl^SS (j^ yji tii* ^V 

^ a , - -■ ^ l -».^ ^ ^1 _J.»i^l ^ V i a l^ 1 1 _i--* 

(j^-^ I^JUj ‘ylj Jj^^i*** o^ (jly^Jw idU 0^1 (^5*. *2 

4.\^ '^(*^/. ^ y^ Ji.^./. O^ 

J^l oUaU O j— ' C-J 1 (j^-i t /-*. (J^ <0^1^ (iU 

^ j>- ^ ^ 1 1 J ^ (jl y ^ jA aJ j* V) ^ Oj i ji iifS* y^ 

1^.1 1 ^ ^ y^ ^ ^1 (>il* * T jj O^ ^ 'f/-. '^J 

^..T ) j A^ yi yf J A>-y LwiaJ Ctf>* ^ y^y ^£.\ o^\*— • t^yyt^jJ 

^ . \ y^ j .^.a'ai \.*..Jl! A^y \j O^Lfc-*-* Ay^Ji C<»i ^ .fcj ^>-y 

^\£.\ <3ilj Cj^^. ^ ui^ Jy ^y 

q{:u y^\ 05^ ^^y^ ^ 

A^il .0^ *-^ '^^5*. 

0^«^— ^ ^ o^i (3-^^ ^ 

(j-r:^ y. ^cy' 'y^ 6:^^ o’'-^ 

3y^ o^^ 5 — ' oJ— ' ^^gi i .— -< 


V-.V* Ij y_ C-Ji-*^ iJ- C— ^^iC»*j 

^J\^ <\5jjJ y oy^.^ '0^ (j^y^-^ Oy--^ ly^_Uj *-yli aX:l^ 

-3^ oy ol^ jVy O^y^— ' *^i^_jy y*^ ^ y^ <3^^ 

oy-^ (jt^*”^ *J^ *^-*4;^ ^y^^y 3y >? o* f 

*0^-^^ <\i)y5 Oy^ )yy^ 0^-'4^ \jc^s tdS'yjl 


Oyi 0^-^=^ /_-^ 3^^ ^ 0*1 ^y^ y \^ 4Sji aL.Ju- J^l 

>y b Ijy* oly^ /“^ ^ dU ijy^ ^1 / 3U ‘OA* ^ 

i s\jo <1.1^\A*^ 0^1 Jk*;>-) 31^=*^—' (•y^/* ©3^"^ ‘Ou5^l>-^^ 3y5 l^ju> 

iiU o*_l _Uj“ 1 jUaL- ji'ja-AO a.V^L- J^l iiU o^ Y^.»A ojb 
^^:>U <L-- O'y^ y^, ^^yl ijl-2 1^-^. *^yb o^ oly^yjA <!L;^lyL^ 
•c^^l --W-1 r5^y* C/^ " ^4*^ ‘Uw— 31 
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o\y 

jiS ,‘,^1 




jm ! (j ^aAiXi ! trfip* 

C^ 1 t-V ^ *0^ \j LjT V C>J^^ 

^ ^ jy )y 

• JL* c>*^ O-^ 


oj ^>>-V«<» cjVS' 

^ji^ii*M**5** (Oj ^ (3"^^ ^ li 

y y ViCc jj O^-i oj\y^ CJUJ 

»jj1j o^ tiU (if iJ-^W l5^^ / ^ SrS^ O ^ ^ 

lS^ ^ <LstL>- ^\ aaI -VlS" l^ji) 

4j L*1 ojI y ^ o ^ tj\..«J^ ilr^ ^ ^ 

jL- ^'y jU^ ^ ’ ^\-*- o^ ^ cf^/* 

4ij O^^' O^— ' ‘liwl _Vi^ 

L«« ^ \ (•y cj j-— <iR»\ 

-* (j5^~-^ (j^y ^ ^ u ^ y 

^^juS*! (^V ci^ Ji^ (3^V. Ji-^V- ^y.-^' ^y^ f.' 

Ijj* O^y ^Jl-^^ 0^-^^ Cr^y. 1-5 

^j^y jSjkw o^— ' ^/^''^. *'y ol^ j^J^ 

^ jt\^ ^ a\j L«i ^Viu iSi\ Lij ^ 1^.**' oVS" oJ-**' ^.5^ 

\y»^ ^^L-» AjUiu^ *3^y^y, c5^ cy~J^ 

y JUT^ ^\ !AaS^ J'yry 3^^/. Jy' (31 -^'y. 

^ ^ -^^.5 <J'*^ iji^^jw 3^ ‘C^ ^SdS 

(j^^ 3^y, 

jy ^ Oi' f-f ^23y 

o^ \ (iU 4 )Uj ^ <uS 0^5^ ^ C^ 

<iJU ^.iy* O^y wJ^^ o^y'X— > Oj— ► ^Sx^ l 5^ ^3^y 

• y.Vy jijJut^S' o^y l5^ ‘*J^V 


Xly cJ^ aJIjI C-jI ^Oy* O^y^-^ 

J33:i (j-U oj oV /Ji ^ o>Uc^ y U 

tiiTlj y J)l:>-^^ JS ^y i-5“^-^ *'*^ f. O^yy-*" 

y ^ (j\ Vy*. — -* c 33V ^ ^-^y* 3'y/-^ Jtt*' ^ 

JSC::; eu ^ ^ 0^1 0^^?^ '-'^5^ 

jly jJJ* <-^1^ '^'■^ Cf^'j oUj Ji jS^V '-r^ iJ;'^ O^-'^ 
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■'Jl-^:^; jSj ^ «iU dI-*^ J '^^->■5' “^r^. ^ 

^ o •01 jiij jj* J Y o^Mj ^ j! js <Lsl»- • cj 1 ^ j 

dl« ^ (jl-^ y~ ^ •U-*^ ^L* (^1 <!ljLu 0^1 ^-3' ol-^ 

y ^ oly ' si jjj^ (j^"^ ^ ^ ^ Cjj^ l5X“^^ Cjj^ 

(ir^"'?’./ ^ oi-'^^ o^'y./-^ “^v^. ‘>^ 

1^1 *0c^^£l ji ^ Ij ^— • -viS* ‘ii.fc. fl .tt-j.^ 1 j"^ O^- ^^ *** ^ 

Y * ji 5^ J “OL ^^iCsili tilU 

c,*^ 1 J 1 i^sT ^ "vijisl J o*> ^ <^_3l^ ^^J^^ ^ ^ y ji 

y ^ ^ ^5.Si ^*)i ^ 

^jiC*- 0^-2^ l5^ *0lJ L a (iLa <j y J 

<jjjj tiLa y ^ t3^ ^ 0^-^. 

^1 j^L jblJ" oL*.JC^ ^j5 L5■^^" toi^j 

l 5^ Jtt^' %) Oj I ^U.J Uj-. 0^^^-k55 <\aIj tii* ^ ^ 

c^l ^ \j (j^ <^_ /. ^ •OliLj dU y ^ jJlj5^ ^5 >«> 

Ij^ 0^5^ ^ (*^*^/* y* -5 i_5l •Oixj dl* 

•lil'St ^_; 


jy^JL* *^lj y y '>S OwV-*» C«l« d5 ^ yy ^ij y^ y dl* 

O' I ij0^1-“ oli^l-*' cy/* ^1^ ai'Lv ^1 dU 

\ (“jO ^ oj_I ^u^I (jUal-^ dU y ^ Lo .si di» 

Oj— ‘ylj j)V <^1« lj« — ' \y»j:j ■•ylj dU O' I 

O' I f^}^ U~^^ oly^-s ^ ^J^^ljo ^JyA^^y dl^'fc-*' ^ ^ ^ y^ 

OjSCajj 0)1 Ijj* jljj^Ji' jl-^' •'"- '^“’•y ‘jjlj j^^^jalJo ^iS p 

jl^ (“ys^r"/ '■^y d'j'/J" dU ^\j jO->j 

i^jSCsJj ijy^ ^^l' ^ ^\j Omj jj dj 

ilr*^ do- jfCi o^ Jjj i_j\^ d5” !>Uj ^ j J ,.. ^ j^sJu ■~-.^ UdJu dl-2 
Ijy* ^1^ jly d^OS^ d'/*" (“y?^/ dy^.l dU Ool oly jSjfi* "^OJ ^Jo 
d^:^/ dU d'-'^ •^x:; y dy '^■-'•y 'y'-s dU d'd4d OjI dt ^ p Op 
Y^lj d'-s yy ^^;y' o'-3 '^Jy 'yb JiS" Jjl d'y /J% Jjs 

v'y^ dU d;l^-“ 'f 3^1 'fdy d^ ^.> 3 ' '-y^ I^Wi dsl y"^ y^y-' 
y;W. ‘y^y^ Ut>u- di' yy ly*- d^ 'y*-^. ‘y"'-^ 

O'! dly-;^ dL ppS" cjl. Op dOcy oly d^^W- <J^ f f- 
jLy 1^^— d^ Yoj^^ Ijj* dly'^-*“ Xiy dU ljj« ^1^ jsS d»l^ 

di* 'jy* ^'; 'y»-'y '3"'-^ '^'yy dU ^V d'-i d''^/ 
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^Ij liS!^ j:^ \^jS' ^j1J <!bl 

(jUai^ lya |j5^l iSj^ Ijji iS" CjI 4jlit (.rV 

'^.' ir^ jUaL- tiU -u^ l_,jul 

S$j^ I <L^^ (j^aj:^! i oaaIS" Cj t ^ U <la^L« iiU 

^__//. ^ liA^ ir^ o\lai^ iiU 

I^Jjl liU lS' <1— (j^ ij-^ (jUai— > iil» Cj 1 

(i^/. '■^ (jy^ oj_I ^Ij jJ;! ^jjI c*i«l <Jjl <Lx3ij Oj^J 

yy / Oil c*a«ly^ ij5 I )S‘ 1 (dU 

• o» I K^ j ^\ (^1 ^ <^y ^1 

iiU (^^L« aJj:c\^ ^j^ ^y9S~ tiU ^V) <i^l Ajo aJj ^3^ 

A*j ^ ^ 

4^1 ^ji <iU \Sj^ l^jilS* ^ j-*j *^^V c^l kJu-<1^ 

AU;b c^ >:u. eU j>^ aJ^V ^iU \jS\S o'^ 

aL^ aL.*- u^'^*‘y^/, 0^^/ ^ 

(^UMdiiS Oj^ AL— 1^ c.^1 ‘— 

jU Ai^;V <jb O^'/ ^ cr^y. 

aIjI aIxjIj v3^ Ss^/:;^ IjJjl y ui/^^ o^yfr ^ f 

c}^r*^ y? O^ 

j>l5' aI^I J^Ij CjI ^ y«, ilrc^^ Ai^y«.U^ ^j\^ Vy^ O# ^ 

J^L- c^_\ l^wXi 1 \S^^ 3^3 (jl^ Oj i 

* Ci«^ 1 ^S'y*** j*j \ 

O** ^..*>-\j-» vZjVS* 

(jlj j O^-^ iSj"^ ^ j-Vj 1 ^^^^3 ^3*** ALcuJl*** 

03 ^ iSji^ 1 oj f ^5^y-t ! j 3 ^ L) 

t^VjIj 0^"^ cS^^ 3 ^3*** 

(JySjjl (j>lS^ o^i ^3 wv5^ 3;^'[’‘S^^/. uty^ f 

* 3iy^ "'^33?^ ojy^ (-tU 3;^ O^-^ 3^^^ A\j)y^ 

*^3*33^ 

C<*) O^ 

' — ^1^, ^ Oy^Ac C^\^ CfiJ'i-^ ilr^3^^^ 3 1^*1* 3^^ 

(-^3^*^ Ut^^ Oij^ 333 ^ /. ^33^ Lff*^ r^ /^- V°*'* ^ U^ 3^ 
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'jV 035 3^b ‘j’^" 

ely jJ Aiiilj oy 'fl.S^ ^j'-^ ^ y_; V'^S” 

OS^-Xl* Cj^ (J**^ 1*1 


ol.-^-2* 

<ij <il* ^3\-X*-l <L1^^ 

» ^ij o^-*** o^y j^ 0^5^ 

^ Y *— ^ Y^^^ 0^^ *^4- ; ^ Oj— ' j 

ji jLj (.iX« oij«4-i* ^ <-J^. 

ctU c-» t <L^ L**5yr <)u5 ^ ^ (j^lS" til* 

o j--* \.^j* Y^J— o^— * Y i^ ^ '*"'** 

ja (,^^-'‘'*4^'^ ®^^./ 

I O* ^ Yo^^ (3^^^ 4)u5**\b>- ji* liL* Jj^\j Ju-i ^iiju-^ \J ^ y^ C-»*^\--" id^-JcS^ 


<^ii)) 


' (^ '^- ^ u4^ y® 


^ 1 ^ i*Xi3Ci 4)1^1 ^ 

\jujC O' ^ O^ O"**^ ^ <>— i-X— ' \j ^ 

1 i3-^^ tjUal— ■ 

Oj I Iju^C Ij^l *dS^\3 ^U 4jlj) tiU ^U Jtf i^Jc-. 4)1 jLj liU c^ 1 6^^ 
ojy^ ^1 4)^V 1-5^ Ai**^^ \^ 4JjL-* O^-X^-^ (J"**^^ y^J t^Mj 

4jcXc^^^ O5® O^ Z,^-^ 

«^lc (jUai--> jj5'LJ-*^j <iX» L*j 

jLj c-^ 1 JV>- ^L- vjVx-^l ojl*x-*l 

(^./•^ (3-^ ^ ^ 

^ cT^^ y^; O'j-^ iSj^^ 

3^*3 *^J G.'-^ UU Oy^y J^' ^ Of 

^ oi^ C^ ^ y^- c-T^^ 

Jj <ij^Y4^V5'^_ OXa Oi^l ^_y^ ^\X; jJ^i Ai^L- J^l 

^^iS' l^Xiij 1 ^dS'jVi jj5^ 1 

0*J Ajs^ ^ S:5^-^ ^'>-’ oly:^ o^ 0^;Mr 

*0^-3^ u:;^^ ‘^7“’ (J^ jJb^ 


U^J4-— 

<^J 'i?^ ^bj Col ^ y^ bl^ u^ obJ ^1^^ jLj 

^ cyr*^ oUaU- IjX lOH^J ei’jU jiT ‘bL^>*/. b^il eu 

•4)bl Col ^ ^1^ ^1 a]^V eu ^ jUaU aIjI 
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^ Jj* ttS'ili ^j):^ 

^ ^ Jo j^XA ^J«iCj Ijo^l tlS'jVI '^J-^ fjX« Oj 1 j3^ 

oj\jc>- I^LjT y ^ ^ y\ y (iL# 0 ^-^ O^ , 3 ^^ Oj-— ' y^\ Oj ^ 

jS ^^^-**»\-« “O^V y ^ 4i.fci4»^ o^V- '' f ^ 

Jj^ cy %) (Jbj! iji- 

i^j-^ ly^JJij ^J_^l 0^»* o_V— ' oa^\j J ^ 1 _llSCj ojL4>>- 

<LJ ^ C^^\ 3 ^ y ^ ^\y O^- ^^XA*j 

^ y i J Oj 1 ^.3^ ^JSt* ^ ^ ^-— V^ ^fA.».wS^ 

Y 3 r ***t^^ f. O^y ,j!i 

^,^a> \j ^ 4lL__> (j^fijo \ VjlS* 

o)y Ji^ Y j-*o SiVc L_js\-lo ^ ^_VJ^ 

^iyA \^_Uj Sylj < 1^1 

• oVJ>» ^VjJIjJIj ;^\-».* Lw ^^~jA ^jl"J-iL^ 1 i^S" i\J 

C-o \^>J \ <„<i>-\-^ C->^^ 

■ijijl t.i^ C,S>kA ^y>-jA ‘Co ^ ^ ^ "Q} ^ 

CT^ f^., ^y*^ 3^'/ 

Oa U vJ> J-— ' Oo ^ 

‘Oljl Oo 1 J5 Co^ J^*^^ ‘Ol^l (jX» dj^Vii ^^j.* ly;? wW>-l 

jr^j 3 ;^W'/* (ii- 0 /»^ 

0 ^- 3 ^ O^J^<-^ Co^ oj^Vj i ^yt^ jA ^JXa Col J^jwl 

(i^Xa o^^\j o C-O I IjkliCj ljjl^3^ vd^jVs c\j ^ 

Co I 3*3 ‘OJ ^Jx* ^.iX* V Cj 3 I i^-flll.*** ‘OliLo cjU ^^l ‘*Jl-X-j^3^^j 
*0 Y ^■-%-~ ji ^^yj^>XA Co I ^*j ^ 3 ^ ‘0-*^K» tjX« ^ I y Vc» 1 1 j)^ ^ 3j 






a!|^LJ y ^ ijl\y 

• *Z^'XA ^ j»t*i ^ 4»IL— < ^ 

oV5* ol-Xj-i* 

^ ^ y^ (34*^ ^y ^Uai— * i^uiC <]iji 

j\y jiJSi '-J^. '-^.' si' “^It— ^'-3 iyb;uri j,J>U 

iJO) jiS^ si' ‘^'•^' -y*^ ^'y Ojsj' 'fi3>^ s^ V j'/^ '-^y* 

•^3)jl^_ (3<j' ^'; 0'-3 ‘'^' ^'y o'-2 5^ ‘^.'i lS-^';W;'^ 

j'J+i 


Oy5 yy iij^ y; li;^ '^r o'y/Js*. Jy ‘^' 

Y lj'.3 ;5»y 0'-3 »;^ c^ S^J-3 <^'-3 oy 1^ '-3 'f>*'/ 0'-= ‘^'t*'; 

jol^j tiU 0)_\ ;y*y “'i-^ Jj'^y 05^ 
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0^** 1 -*** I ^ o ^ . ■*■> y <vl« 4./?ft.l i 

O* Cj^ 


^]j (.5^%^ Ji'^ f. Ijuij I liS^jVI oJUi 

jji 1 tiU o< I )_v:iC ^.y (Jljj ^ oy liU o» 1 

*y 0l_r^ u^jI l_i:iC -0^) ij^ '/• 

^ V Y(3il5" jic ^V (»}i> -Uj-I 6^' j^, <!■ 

V ijU-l— jUal— IjiiC jjsjl ijl-H" 
jJlj^" ^ ijl'2 o j— ' ljj> Jij 'ylj ^Llji^S"^ liU 

vjl-^ '^.i' crfr^j-^ "iljiL-. (jjj tybjLo »ylj liU jJL. 

1-U5C ijlj '— 

IjJC eU jJU; ;»! jt^ ^j{a i_i)j. jLj eU jSi. 

jJljj ^jLS" liU ijj»:^l j aJI \j 1^ ^ lil j^V«j iil ^L.»5^ AX::SjkA jy 

0^1 <— 5 i i j AXa J kl j j oVi-l jJbj j>_j 

• _po T^j^l j5C_ ^V ^1 u'>^/ o'j 

CmI IjiiC ojU^ I <LCj:;; O^ o'-^^ 

®;^ <iAy~’^ '^-'i 1— sbj (riUj 

U*-^ o'-i O^'S ^l;^'5=^ CjI ij^>— ' o''^ 0< ' 

(j'j O^jy^ '^. y C>^ (j"!* (•j 1 

'/*-^. 'y'-^ Jy '^'/t'. >J}^ cr^'r" 

<=rr s^;'^ s^;3-^/ o'^ u'-> J^ oiT 4 jjl» 

LuiC Jsjj <1^L-. o'-%^ cSm ojlc i_JL:j ^ jL» 

oiy/j« o^ oj)\i oy '^ju> -yb eU c-l 

i 51 _,U;t i_i)y oly 'f'^^/. Oil i^jy- liU OlJtfi bj* 

Cj) ijy^ ^\j ,_}jla. 4l£U eU c-l 

04^ ^)j J^) eb ^y \S ^\£ J'^ 4^U oy c-l ob 

»;>*' u>^l o'j lyS y oj»>.' tib ^y'^y. '^J a*;>“ 

»!>.■= c'>’ 'yr?^ oIj ;)£>U ^1^ ^ 0.1 ly.ju, .yb jJjj 

jl <io. ojjUj ^tj oyji <jl-4i u-'-i’-^ '-i^* jly^iji jlS jlj 

c5^ »Li jJbJiy^ 0^;b^ l-Vl^. ljCU*._l dS’jU Sjy^ ,-.,j_U 

^j£5l-. ^1; lib <Jl Ul^ ^ Ul Jjj <L;^ oy ojA-^ ^i_, eb ol 

yb Lo ,^3 jy Aio. ol^ oUy- 4JLX-ij.yj yv <L^U. jy 
0.1 uy. yijT »jU>. ^yv lib 0.1 \x y- oju. j^i eb viTy^ 

sii’jU u A '-^y o'yyji <1^- o-'-«S' t ^ ly i^b j yv lib 

liTjU Oy- ocU- yVy <b-cL. oy '-s^ ij'yyj* <ib ^b 0.1 la;;.! 
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Otif Oi' o}jli ^\j ^ o/- 

't ^ j>J ji y_ jS f_'^ f_ “^jiV oj^ OjI x^ 

51^ <l^_U dU 3 .__, ^IjT L-J J^l dU o^' j:'; (;;5^5Csl5’ 

l_)ju I ^l_) ijl-2 Sub Oj— dU laJC i_jjU/i oj' 

.0*1 \jjS Ijli'l olj-— ’ ''*r ‘^r“ 

(^ J*. d,’:;^'^ ‘'^/. dj^ ij^-»::d- (j\iiL«i dU 
(.Mi o/- O^J 'fcr:^ ^ ilA^ 

l^bjt ct' ^/di ^>-’■5 dJCi. 

o*M- jUj d'-> •>»' dr^^.-^ d/-' "fr^f ■'■^- ‘^X’ <3^ b-^ 

liSd^U i/r^ ^b >-5)’ '^' ^ f. ''^. "/■' b'-^' 

<i.j^ o/- d5dbu j^i dT 5>- ;j^:' 0^ (_r^ r. 

• Obi c-l j.. o/-- 1^ d-O^ o-t cj^/- 

ljU. c:; / d.’i' '-^. ‘^" ■<1^ d>'vH^ 

dl. <]U../^ '<(j^ y. ^ ’-^r" 

jii ^yS y b*^/ J^ <L- U dU Uj -OjJV dU dcj Ij^. -dd 
l_,bj- b^/ ;5 cM— ^I; jl'J ^b VdCo- 

5.<i- dX. (.::^ jSdfc j'-s VV ^ d';bw 'i*^./. <b^/ dj? Oi' 
dU c3L- <!5)V/ d)j* d'i <99 

‘i^Yf Of O'jd^ If--^ '^-' 3’--^'/ '^'/- ^ '-I:^ u*./.^ 

Cr^}/ d^b dJjS dr;'“^ d)'-bd. jjJX 

.J.%^ -vlT ijl <^4 ^ / dU 0.1 -3 ij'i^X-. d)3»-i' 

■j 3 L. ijo;! <iS / o^;X J ^1; l.uii' dS'jU oiS" jlj ^U ^Ij .aS" djb 
dU O'-Hd. d.’^'d:^ d,/.- -/ 1:.J* ^b ubt-^ 

c-l T^b ‘^'^/. d-'diS" ^XC, <jy_V^, d)>^.' d5d^<% ^b 
0,1 bj- ^b Jtr^ -;??* '^-' '^C:b 

d)j5 ojA^ Cb 5^'y “^^-b <>.’^=r y./ 

tcUy "^A^b djS cb jrb '^c^/. r^ 5^>*^ 

03^ jf^ cb b3 db^' O'f^y 1 ^)^ »lA^ 

obis' <Ub Of »3;b^ cb 

<blb Of =3;b^ cb 

dU ^_/ C-J Idjl dAjU (AAs^ Cr«-y- cb/^ 

bSA.ji- jS\ db j!j^ dAl" '-^v. cb ^1' 

odx-,1 6^ <dJji-^/ Of r-. 'fC'*^' 

-bljil C-J ^_/ ojjb^ cb -jbba- d-1 di'y/ds*. 
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J* til* O* ^ *Jl>“ 

(>rt*“ 'j'-^ O^W (Ji-^ (3-^ Xi aS'la-^ i_jL ij[s 

ck-'*.-^ Oji'U <01 j Q^ jb ^1>- jS”! jjT jU 

liT j:- |.j;j ijlj oil^ ^_i j,_)i jL: ub 

O^ '“^ 1 ^ 3 * ^.a» » o_l— ' ^ ... 

'^.' J;.-^ J’-"*'. oV;^ ' 1 '° 3 tt* 'fj^ 3 — ^ / I— a.-. jJV cU 

‘jj’ cs^^ o^'-vS' dCU CjI J:;^^ *;??* LulC (iU 

yrT^ Jt'j “^j' O-^ >-i> loX C:^ lii. i-t^^_ J^l i^jUa 4ijCU 
IjjC “UJ liU i_5jU. jU ai^li (-V >_J) jU |^L>- ... til, I 

JiS ljL~ jL" ^U bU ^^_l ^U J-l; tjUj ^1 

*^ 3 ^ ^ ojlt l_uio "CL-j til* ti ^ ^ C ' C: I » 

ijU yL, ijl -2 3 j^ (* 3 ^/* 3 "'-" '3-^ t>J 3 '^ C.'-’ 

SjU <lil jjL i^ 3-'‘3 C 3 =^/‘ z}> V-" OjS’j ciCi. f 3 ^ 7 * 

3^141 J^lc c-j_l 03^ j fj*"/* 'Jj’S' ti^jU SjU U 3 j. 5 ' l'-~— <t.j-, jJljj 

'^--^ ^; 3 ^ 0^-> 'j’'= 3 ^/. ';'•=>*“ 3 -^'y' o'^ 

•UJ <il. 0*1 ljJC_ tiT oU ^Oi* l.ujC J^l o'Jt^i t_JU. jU 

^1 jl/ jjl c*J ^U l;b^ <1^ <i 15 CL IjX 

Yl;b3- 03 S- 5 ' V-“ okr*^ ‘>}y^ '-^.' oy 

ti^y Y|*L-.^ t_JjU* ^ 5 "% 0Y_;-* ^33' O^ ^3iil-.Ji) tilCjU 

<!j]V < 05^1 tjJC <X^- til. oXj-* t>.-^/ ,j' jji- Jal 

<>;3^ » 3 ;k -5 ^1; '-^. Ij^l tif^y tiCU yU J^(- ■- 

J}lSj,_ J^-j 0l>— Oal OTI33 ^^3! o'j J)i%^ ^1^ Oy- yjS' jJl 
twins’ uU. ti' ‘J(_; 5 C-, 03* o<' i^;3' j'-H^ y ^ 

■'^/ 3 ;y. o'j /3' JU y_V Oy- o'^ ^y.'v. 

ulJ4^ 

tA- 035 Oil 131105 ^-Ijl^ o^ r^il; 035^1 Jj-^ 

J 3 ^^ Lji' » 3 A^ 3 ^- 150 ) tiU /jir 

jJV U: 03i:i.l 1 ^. Jip c-l JU | 3 bj til. ^UJ 

a^V* 1^_ l^j Jij^/e 

» 3 A.'i ^'; y.;J o-i- Oy* eS'^y jb y_/ 

O-T 4 Jbl jtj 

A'^by- JiT J^U. <iS ^ Oal a3^li J ^'b til. o.) ^jtt* 

til. JyiSb y_j oA 4 iYU-* ^i'bS' orly ^^3! O3- ;3iM-. r^ij 

jy:.0«*j -O^lv tiU 0.1 <1^ ^ 
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c-l y'Slf ^jS ^1; >l,-"''y,/ 'rr- r'*''^ y.j !^'-^ 

jUj f‘ f. Of cr"'/ o'- ^,y~‘ Oj* o'- 

oSOl* ‘Ui'j Of (_r"' (jlj 

Cjyy‘\ o'-2 f^ o-'j^l J:rr*^ 

a\y^ L#’-^' Ly.-^^ 

jlU- <1:0- jlO^O, o-J d.<^ ji y_, sf^ •^f 

ljuiit oi'jli of )-^, o-' o^ 0 ^'O 4 -U o^^^ 

'j-iC “Coi' oU J^r^' 4lili» of 

oX j^U- ol;^ '-^y Cr^'fT*' ^'*' 

,_ir O'^jj ‘*'ol c-l 3" '^' b'^/^ <i-«— 

iJ;W-' OL 0j~>_ 0-- ^fJo: l;Uao^ 

o^ xjS’j- Oj- o._i (J'j (jtj <b' (/^ o^^^f cb-^; 

a5o. byi J^' c-o ^b-^ 

^Ol O-Jo^ 5^' o'j O'-*^ yr '^by'^ ,>’'■* 

<io I ^ ^ o^-^' o'- o'-^^ 1^— - 

o/- roU- j:'-f- (J'-5-5 ti-Jj-i i>^* 

/JO. ^'; J^' o'-^-i \)\ Ji-i J f OXiA ^'V <loi 

4v - To'-* Oj’-s' V-" ^’■^/. <-’>%' o'OOjj' ‘*00 

<lj J^l b'-Xj-- oT” y>- bj’ '— '■'0<ii' liS^jU ^ f 

^_,.jjx^ Oju- J^l OU Of =j;bo ^'; ^ o-> 

Yo- c_j b'j 51 tU-^ ‘*Jb> ''"cb <i-0\il^_ 

' }}?. /^' ilPb- b' x'/,'''/ ^ '5^ 

b'-^O. 

5'/' (j' Y<^^ “^'^bb o-.' ^b 055 - 5 ' 

b' obi ^‘r' *^ 5^.0 ^'5 b^-5 <o' ^>U-j3 “b^-— OU l^«?Ls-— 
iJloT * 5 — 'b ^1 Ob j-j (J)oS' .j_^b. jl <'JM__. Ob 

y y /jil. OJO» ^'.5 C-1 i/r^ ^'5 'fOXiy y_ib Y55’5 — - J 55 

^'5 Ji-bb i 3 oo» ci-b— - <io- . 5 ' brU-b; c.y— «>b y^'; ob 
ijjy oTy- (^b' y.V.5 <!5l oO_ub jb; Ob o.' 

qJ.^^ 5»V-5 ^5^'-4’ ' 'o*^, bbo-' y i^obo-S" o- ' 

(jL*-*!-- JjUaL.- i3-^ C.h» ) ^ Y^a--' 
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Y L »-^ ji o^-^ 4— si^ ^Li-j tiL« 'ii L«— *• 

il)^- ijliC^ o^-i ijij ^1^1*—* ^jl^ 

‘Xij > j-jL^ ^ 

C,*^c|^ O^ ^'l^i— ' O^-- (jlyj5_Xi 0^-»^ >— jLj (j-'l.X^ 

o^ <Ajj yL-. j5 )fj^ 

o^ Tt5^V^ tlr*-^ 

\ j.-^^jS’ ^ l-XlA^ Y y«-*_ J> iSj^^ ^J"*^ 

ol^ ji O J— * o^ly* j^j5'j^l%l,a ^jlj ^ 

o ^-Xi^ Cj^'^ l_uj^ ^ -L ft.ay' i^ljo t l*JC*-t ^^^*>eJ>*- ^ O* l» *U^.A ‘CL.W 

wXd \ \ "V '\ ^ ^ til ij^ y Y ^ 

d>j I Ai,*M*fci-*-> i_)i^v^ — * (3^— 0^,?t^ ^i^.-'*’ 

(j^ O'f^^ ^^-5^ O^-^ O^j-*-*. X^ (j-IjiaS" 'XiflJlj 

j.i5^ (iX* <LJL.*^ 

^ i-XJ :sl ^J^..»*A s^ i3-^^ Ijti^S^ tiS'jls 

y\jCij: o'^^. jrb “'^j' if sSf^ (»^'-^-^ 

\^j* (jl^_;5Ji (jlj ’Z}^ ^V5i!aia— ^ y C)^ O') 

(iA' '■^>* ‘j'y p-^. ‘'^^' if T^.^ '^'■^' *^' 

i^X* cA*w5^ ^ jt*^ ji yrr^ z}j J P '^J 

<iU J~} ^ a\yy^ ijl “(JLi^y 

(jlj Y(j-'j)L» ^f^} 5^^ Jj* L>i^ o'j 

4jyv tiU bt" J^' V/^ x^/. ‘^P cs^^ C,'-’ 0'.“'^ 'f'^.b ^ 

'f(3'^ o^ (_r'lJ^ (3;^^. '31 j)'- 3 ).\3C Ijjjl d5^j)J J-.,5. 

'^V/ P"^ ‘^-' ('^'•^•’ S:^' tr'->^ J^l i3>,V 

)ji^ d3j\i o^ )j^ o'y /J" Ij^iCS^ (iT jU j£.i ij\yi^j, Jli 
Oj— by« )jl3C5} '^rlj o'j ^'>b*“ 'y'-^ ^b '-'•^ liTjii Oy— 

y.f X p if^ '^-^' (3^V ^'•=' O-^' V xp} P-^h^ 'r'-^ 

<0tU— y_'9^ ijS-i (_yf )j)^) <L»y^ ^]j\;>cj y ^ y Y4!jf... 

eU O') ^yi3l3^ <U;J J^l eu o._l '^^Jp O'l'i jX- d^f-p 

O^ c-l JCiJ c^jp’. o^.^ i/^ %f ^fyf. op xpj 
Jp'^ V;-* jli Y^); ^\S oly_ jJ ol^l 

J-^ iffr'f. /• o'/” oX Jl_ 4)aS’% j o> 1 

if^ ‘*^'(‘‘f^}~'f. O^^J Yj;lj .dU y_j^ y'^ y 

• 

ji-j oj 1 
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(_r'U — - f'r “ 

Oj^ o'y^ z)-^ 

5)^^ ojI 6'fly o'-H— o5Ccl_^_ 

YoU— 0.1 ‘*J\o dU ojI Y^_ 

jjv <1J 

c'^ J>; >)r7;^ '^/. '-^. ^)J^. ut-^ o'-H^ 

Z}-> }f '^-' ii)-^ ‘^'^^./. ‘^‘ 

jJbj “Jr"/ YUjI. ^Ij Cjj — - 

dU o^_, <)/ (rJ cr"b '^* JdJ ^ “^Z c/t^. jj^^ 

O^ ^ O^ O^JJ"' ll/-^ (jj^-il l,AdC 

Cjj^ jy j-^ ‘-'^J^ ‘^/-'^ v_3j^«-. jld o^ i/-^' i/^J’. /“'^ i/.'^ 

jliaL- jly “'Jy. o'/ (j^* 'i/r" dl/ 

d'/ Jij 'Tcs^ *’>/ 6^jZ C.''’ Z^ 

ji-U O.J jly/Ji JZ J''^ (Z”^' 

jly y 1-5^/ (3-V 'd^ jliA-. o'Z Z^ S:SiZ- Z"^ C,'-^ 
yoi.. J;r^ jUaU- o'Z ui^. 'f^'; o'i»^ 

o^— o'Z d^/^ 'fd'-* \^-^f. ®-^ d-Z" Jj* Z""^ OJ>'j^ 

oZ-i' *J^.' o'/ 'i^^/ ^ C- 

O'j jV"^ “'^Z. t- '^>3'^ '^Z d'/ (O*"' or^J^ 

<k> 1 dU ^/ (jl— ' (//'^ ^ Y6'^ I^Z d'i»'— ' d'Z J^^ 

jr> -i d/ Ij/^ Oj' dZ o'd^Z l-diC aXx— 0'-'+*' u"j/ 

oTj:^ '^/. ^'-"' '*^ jd d/ '-3' oZ^ oi-^ trjjz-' 

0.1 dZ^U ^1; d'ZZ (3^/* ZbVO ^ 0._' /VZiy j;lj j/ii 
JcU— Z o'j C-T"' '^' 0.1 dZib ^1^ v'zz ^ 

o. 1 ljUu f <lr“^ JtZ* ^ d'-^-d j^J fr (^r*/ Z 0^^=^ o'/ 

^ “^f- '^r' Z-Z i3Z^ <'dZcl^_ o/ 

• jl'^i Ijj* <Jr"" "j>?* “dZ di' (ZZ^. dZ 

ocl- <yi— “ J^' d"-^ •sf^ d'//d* dldZy -cy^f dU 

oiz cZ^ (/r^ z}-> '■^- '•^'’’ Z'^' 

^Zj Xj~^_ ^I; ij'jd--' ■«WZz'-"Z^ <3j/ j:'; r^’/ 

dU ^/-.i ^jj' 3'jdZ Ak»YV"'Z/. <db oi-^ di>*^ 

oljZ. <Jj-'/. d*^'^ ^ Z ‘jZ 3'jVd' -3'/ 

oijU j Z"^' vZ- d-'i /“'Z ‘’^y^ “Z/ 3/ ^3- Oi-^ i/*^' 
J^l^y ojkil 0-1 (/'j'.Z^ (M^'ZJ djid' vZ— ' 
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jiV oVju f '^9 !j^_ cjI 

OJj^ oi— dU |j:b o/ u'^. 

<U:>- “d-j ^ o^ OjJj* ^j*. dj* t_uSC t-i* 

^jj\ e)j>j5ji oj)— ([/.V (jj i_f‘^ Cr:^*" 

dU o^ o^ 3^"^/ “^y. ty ^ ^ ®'y. U")j^ 

<dU Oil ^_5Ju5*VS ^ jA oi^L-i 3^'^^ o^- y liCc^ 

Oil .ySCi,, Ijj ijj^ Oil ljuiCi j^^SCsiU^ (jjy iOl^,^ — - o>%l 

^^iCaJ ^.-1 jJlj ^ '-•'^. u^ l)\-^ 1 j*^l'2-> <!jAaS' 

^ . ii ^ i_5_VUb IjciCi Ijk^S* o„Oi 1.S ol-^ l^XlA^ a]! o.,d^ 

^ ®3j^ ^33^ ^ ^ (j^ ijl-^ 

j)V (^;5=^ ^ 0*^-3^ <_r^ 3^ ^33%' '^/*" 0^3^ <\o^ O^f— 

Ool jJlj jj3 tj : ;*-*" 

jly:^_ (^/ »33^-^ ^'3 (^'-^-^ ^/S di* jy_l 

•i'tiS}'^/. 03^1 ' 3 ^-*w 'yli jiS” <d-i»-. j^iil di» «i IjCi^ 

<)Gl_,U-^y_ tl)^ Vly ^jjl jli 'f‘l3=r ij'-^ '^.' *33^.'^ ^'3 

Oil , ^5 ..-' Ji;il ®33^-^ ^'3 o^ l.ujC ^9" 

0^5' 3^1 1 ^. 3 *^ 3 ’ (j^3'.''^-^ l3-^ (Jl'^ If ^ 04^ 

jjj l_)L»jw ‘jjlj dU }^l-» u^ljs ''^33W. 0^3/ LAi' 33 ’. 3^' 3"" (•■N^ /. 

Oil U5 ij;j ^33^ * 33 %' ji VXcy (jly^. -JiS" i^lol 

^ . -. . I 1 . I .1 , . 1 I. . 


(_y*l3j ^\ y^S~£-j:S Jij '^^33^ ^Ijl^ dU ^1-i 1 

— ** . vr' _ ✓ >*'.... 




'3'-^3’. 3-''^’ 

^jfcl yS 

Cj j^ %j c-^' \Sj)^ bb/^- ^b ^ 

^ 1 ^1^3 a>- ^-j-J ^ j,C^a^kA l^Lib 

(3^^ 0^-3 0^. >:i^ ^\j^ Ojy ‘^■^_ o'^j^ Ob^-^^**' o^ ^ 3^- 

Y <Ojl**^\j jt ^1 Ob 1-j— ' jl^ 

'313 0 ** '“' (3"' 

yCcj 


^b ^b 3^“^^ \j\^ 

*LS^- 


V^^tJ 1 ^,rfi>-\.<i^ (O^-^ t^\ 

^,^5' 3 ^ ^JXa 3b^ ^ 

^V b^"^ <.^S'^K*S' 3^-*-*-^^ 3^^^**** ljuiC .* 

<)c:^b. ^ u^b / 

o^ (i-A« (.^3*^^,*3' 3^-*-*-^-^ (jUal— > 

3^-5 b^^^ O^ )j3C Ijcij) (dS'^sli 
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oly j 3 o-> ^ ^ ‘Ol^l 

oi-V o^- o^- y* j y cj j^ *^y» l^Lijl 

ij^ l^' >i-L— J 'J^ 

O-^ ^ I J (_jLtt_..^^ tjVLiL-/ IXiLa oaSCij^j 

T'^j X V.*-—' jj <liLj\j cIIa 1jcl’>> <!«1 ^S" ^ 

• j A^flJ Vj _Xfcjt>-j -^s j ^ y^ \->-^ ^^-*i V*^.S* ^ ^ ^ o ^ " yr^ j 

^cAjkw -XaS tj^ ^ 


^ <jy^ ^ ‘■“^ 0 -X-' ^l -.— *1 y\^i^jj 77 ^^' tJ^-il 

ji 1 —^ y ^ \_<_*j O^ V o^S 

OviLsl^ ^ 1^15* jS alo-jT ^1 4j4^\^^ -^5^- ^ i^Ji „ui^ 

{^ \ 3 ^-— ' o_^j cj VXi j.^ ^jj ^.X— y T 

^ O-^^ 'f '^ 5 ) y_) ^yy^ ^ U'**if' y, cP^ 

S- O^-' ^ 0 _U.? y'*^' 77'^' W' y— ' ‘LL -_«1 77^^' 4 l*J L* ^U_-«^ 

L.,^ ^^-■-*- 0_5^' O^-*— ^ (^'Ua.1— ' O^" 01/^^' O^ ^ U'*^ ;5^ jl <Jrj/;>. 
\jcX)_ cT*'^ Sf^y* f. O-'^ '— 0^ y l§Ci jji" 

* S . 4J 0] i^j 1 > ^ ^ ^ *>ii^ y^ ^ ^ O y ^ 

z}y o 5 liiy_ ji"' ^>jiU 3 

a^X— I O^- ^^f^^ jjl-^ 1 _V 1 ) O^*-^ ^ o_^ ^tX^ C*» 1 

j Lo" ^ g — ' ^ y -^1 V ^ _x*.£ ^ *y “ T ^ ^ '■iS' M j o^y 

ijjj^ ^ oy-^l C-~»_1 (^' f y^ vlr^'^’y*^ a^'u ^ly 04yr' '^yy ^L« 

r^; 3 ~^ t^yy^ tr ^ ^ 




1 ) yV-j O ^y>* **i^ yV^ 


OUU 


jlkv 

S^Si^ ‘-j' tlrX 

1 ^ 1 ^jl ^ id^-J \J <Vy»a'*^ T ‘^' T 

t 

(J' 


) i ^ uiC) <tX» 1 _x^»d, ^ 1 ^ 
-K <1^ vdU j.-b 
“u; jl oj ji^.u 

,1 d 5 Cjy i;i y^ y 
IjjJC viVjU o^-^ «; V 3 Ccy:r' °''^ b«-> ^ 1 ^. 

c^ '^) y'y^ »i- o>^_' '-^ ‘'ij^ <-^.— ' f-j^ 

j-yy c*;;-' v'^- t 

^ 

of '^.' '-^\ if^y^ '^t'^ "'''■ 


iVj (jij ^ yy^ ^ y o'-^ o'f^-^^j-' 


XJJ-.« 
/ 

V— . j J l^— » a ^ V ^ ou \ j 

J' y . y • 


o» l^;»Jl Cj^ 

j_j5CiJ ji’bi. lyX -US’ 1«L* y l:i^_ iiS>b ^_,:: <.li:,'b 

^ jijw* Lu-C <.'i-. y_i Jo Lu-\ oU^y -J-i )_uU <0^1 'fk:, <!l ‘^i; 
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*0 c-j ^ ^ ^ X y ^■*-^‘** O^^—' Oj ^ 

V^.lsa <Lj \_* aLw» ^1-j \~» '■iX* T *5^^ _/ 1 ju.^ 'j 4 

^Uii CiiiA ® ^ ^ jj^*j i ^I^XIL— V ^Vj y 

O^-i j*j V^— ' j* (jly ^y ^ ^ ^^y/ 

Y y (3^^^ O^"^ O j****, ^ y, 4)1^^ y ^ y L— *3^ oly y }T^y 

tjy ijSy« ij\yj5jm^ iiX* ^ y <-*.>J*- ^ * aLX— > ol-X^-i ^ 3^^ y Lw 3^^ 

VjL^ c*-5^ yS" <!j]!>L- tiU <14)1 tjy c*^^ cXcy 

^ \ 0 ^^s] J 3 ^ V**-I ^ Co* \ \Co>- Coi..^ y <! ^ O* ) \-L*3 w ■.".^'T y 

(jV.3 L^iy Vy*— ' ,_yJ\j Oy* ^-y* 3^y yJ_A» *'— i* ^Lx5^ ►y^-X^' 

(■^lyy 3y* -Cjfc— ' cSi* 

jys ^U >Ji-^ cr*^ y. 3^-^ 

y yS" *^yy <!y!V ^y4* y^ ^3* ^ ^^jy. *3^ 

yyj )y^ I — sly :>\_J y V— . 

Alx^cly 3y* ^-iy* 3^yy*-^ T^-/^ C-^i* ^Jua*l 

j-nfc*- 1^.21 (liiS'^li Co* ^ 3^^^^ (^ 

(3y^, <— <o-*-' iyjl-VXo-* ylVy i^y-S yC&l ^'i*lj _X*^ 

^ ly^l* Oy- C“ ^'***** r^ ^ iSj^ S-V— ' 

^jiC— ' ‘^'csl^ CU r* ^ C**^ X ^yU- i^^ocS" ^'Ij lyjS" 

^^Vj>.*«* 3^^ ®ly ^ y ^5^ ^yfiM Co* ' |Ayj^l _Vi,— j 

A^^V* iiU (j*'lyj y^ ^y ctU <\.^ ^3— l^y-3 

tSy-VS* o'-3 Oji— ' ^U Oy-ii-it- 31^ Oy^j' 

l;sy* o^y/-^ 3y5 3'-'’^^ 3l-^^ *^3^^ lyj yijuTj 

^\ OyS cXi^ 0*_l Co5i^^ ‘^'•^/y. ^ '^V—' y^CiU oyy^ 

31y^j« dU yr-l^y 3V. *3>' ';^.y. Jy^ ‘^^t^y. 

yCi]^ ^-il IjcV^ dc* oyy^ 3y^ ^Jy* 


^Vwi — «* iS/^ ij»i.io cx* ^y 


'• UCi , 




.. yu^j! yus"/ j5C_ 


JiiS" 3^'*‘'‘'^*^ ^VlaVoo* ^lyl a^yw^ dL% 

“JJ" '■=?*- o'r Jtt*' o.) jy/r^ 

O.J oL-U -Olit t^U ^ jjS jl^- yji 

0-.' z}^ '^r^. J>' oy J^ 

oU^U oUal_ jiS y_y Li^ )y ^ <0L^ ^U juS'^ S^ 

)y rf Jtt^' o-V r' '^J i w-^.'/ -6 

b'^ r^. jS— yj >azi3lj. ojil ^ c-l bj. o'y/Ji>_ vjtj=^ /jc^ 

^'^/. ‘^J^'^' i/*'^/. J=r'^ t-y c-l ^V 4Li jUyi ai 
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jiy ijii ^ Jr' tr^ 

ij^ oji^' ‘^J o^- '<o~fr. ‘r'/. ‘^t’’^' '^-' 

s,ij5 ek. U eT I / ^U 

S^/ r- 




J\jS lixVj o._l y^f T^jj' '^r: '^1-5^ 

yJ^ O}^'^ jjiil ‘■>*1/. j' “^k/.-^ i>V. 

o'i tj}^ '3-^ ‘j^ t^- 

^IJ^ .^U oj-- ->> To'/*/ Jf^^ 

4j\5j! a. O.J i/^ z}j 

^jTpi a- jy_:,y <')-. '^' ^ tf^ -’^ ^ ‘=^^ 

a),]^ J^ OJS ;'-^ ^);' '^.' o^’/* t?;' '>'^^ 

<Ux: J;V -Oj-'V ^ jjS A' 'j'-^ 

oi.1 ^r*; '^’>* (^'"^ V^o'f /-«" 

• OIj' J)» oV?-‘ ‘^-' 

j:U ^1 oU ^1/ ‘4U ^-'u (Jijj ^'u ^1; jUT/ 5,^- a. 

a. i;U^ jJi /.Vy, o-j>^ o-j ^-;u o'J^a jiS ^y.y, jjij a*^^.' 
’a. ;.>i. r^i; sjUji-i sjU jiS syM ^>. j^'- 

yLj jl ‘O'i^ ‘^U ‘j-U j!V J;-2 '^.' ^'; '^/-'^/• 

4i- ji o>r/-'^. '-^. ^br J^' '-br' ’/»'. 

Ijj* ot«j/->" / 'jy C.' 

b^ jly/Ji l;b^ o-J “^.a- ^b ^ 
oijj^S' <!X(>-:>1-^. ‘^b o-J b,. O'v/a.. c'; '^/. Jr^' >- 1 '-^ 

c-l c-J ;ja;y J' a/-' '^'' 

oi/--^ ^ ^ j'r/A r-‘^ 

^ y^r a^-' o-/^- 'f^’ 

<J,1 X^. ^.1 ^'; ^ ^ 

^1 bj. ay M a?- 


lib C^_l y^j a^-2 Ciil^ 


jlc 


-’V. 


Ljc. siV b' ^ oy 

ji5a' ^1 bTy^ jf.^ if-'.^ f^v. o^' ^'^-"• 

5r ^v ouL-. o.>b 01 ' t^j' 6^^'“' 

Y^. a^Va oJu. jai r?^/ oy aiy/-^- ^ -'y^r 

ji^.. V. r^. '^- - 


pa ■X:> <bii\j* jy '-r '^'y>’ 


Y iji> a* C'bl 0^1 b^ jlyy^vi 


9i 


r*“ 




■U 


1 s aIja*] &/» L/i-^ 1 

y y O •. y 


3 y^ q3 ^ 


/.'^'/ '/^ ^'j -'^ y. '-'>-* ^'; 

V 4l,lj6^^ O^ 0^^“^ U '’T ^ wi« ‘CZ-o 

0*> l.^>t] 1 <_>>*V-tf 

(J ^ O^ c5^ ^y jS^ Liu^y f- U tj-l« *LL^y\.*-5^ ^1 L_J 

l^L-^ ^jL»^L»*r (^1^ 5 L5^ ^ 1^ )y X^ -Xi5^ ^1 4jo5^ li« ctl« 

y 1_U^ cLS'M.* JliS' !^l?ej 

A-LX) 1 »_**-— ^•-*^ y. ‘-''^y^ ^ >J ♦Jljj 

yhr'^ c'^ ■^' -' ?.; ^Sj- J^jh'^-^ 

y ^ ^ ^ ijl-*-vl-y ijlia'— ' ‘i'l« I 

^ ^ iy*"^ (jL*-.l— * ^_JLLal— # ^ ^ 

X’'i^‘. ‘^''^ IjJC jVl (jLw j1 rX yl— 

Ai^ Li ^ 1^ <^^4 Oj ! * 'X yL* ) aI;^ / 1 ' I g ^1- .y 1 
i_-fl^Aj 0-5^ ' aJ^ ^La— I j Y^^^La ^lJC^ ‘"■•■r ^li ^ ■’■ > 

jJ5'j3 X ? ^■^^y"'. rL' '~^X ^^y (“L-I 

J^-X^ ijl Jljl 'lS^ ' r'^' ^yj' y^ ^ "' iJ'-’-«^ ‘'"N.^ i-jUs- kiU 

tiL« !j^ (jlyyji jii" y^/ A' JV >iL» oi 1 

l^liCsi ol- ^ ijlj _.^yL-. Alji^^ Jij jly jji 

0/:;^' iji' |*-'L« dSy^S ^^L>. l_iy :;) lii'jls l^X— J . . ., ^^ 

ALJU- ^'L*»^ ^'1^ ^ ^ k±S"Ma^ ^ g\ »7 > 

C^^y Ah^f^yy i ^^L« Oi 1 l_uiC 1-U^5^ tlS'jl? y- _I ‘ » '„yM . 

-. (iX* y\S ^yCjS '^.1 f>-'L> tiU oy\S^ y a’JV 

l«L^ J«?j (yi’'j-2 oi_l i^L^ ^1^- lyj' liS’jU ^]j liy’^^ “jtr* a)^ 

^b '^' ^l_, LuxS" X jU 0'_I ^^y;5~' a^^ el. 

es^^ y’5^^ ^'y' iL“''y''- •^''^' y-^Jr^ by 

^«£>L-. I_UM idT Jsl* A'U^ y oU A^LT ^ ,,._yS' 


Abl 

) fl U 0 eJ ^dl« 


Oil 

. «yj U ^ «iCM.^ 
i^.. . >> 

ylj 

LX-w ,*• j a 

U- . y 

yU 

o! aj a] c5 


y'- 


Jl 


,U jl idS'jls ,«iiL_ 


crij9 A.' 


. l> ij 1 X < iiJ 1 


OC* ■'. '-"» ' s— '-;x7 ^ 1^ 

ObLAJl ^^,U 1.^ Yl^ ^1 olJ4^ 
y^' o!«j j__yyU Uj Yl_,,^ A'sfijlj di'>L« JiT kil. 
''’bt^ •^' sS'^bAU yLSki^^ ‘y^ r'^ ''’^■®'/ o*^- 

t^J ^LatJ !^ 

j L» jsly jjj ols^y, LVw jb 


o jT i)y y C^y.iX>_ ol—y jU kiU k.ji' 


^ y^ yU ^\\^....,2 
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-XaS" Y Oj \ lju.1^ i xV^eJ ^ ^ .Lii JJj w» ^ 

• '■•i^ .- . J I . j . j . j 

<] V O^- ‘C_^l Oi Ij 

rX_Jt*5 jV Ij '»J t e^ , C 1 ^ -' JlS* li al5^ ^ -La Oj 1 1 J^iS" ' .Xjt i j— ^ 

jlS^ “_L^Jjtai^ Jbv_^ i ,L* <dSLj ^^!iL .2 'J tJ** LuXi ■-.J^.l.i 

w y V'-' .. > w-wy • 

aXsj i)l 


“Uj ^9 c\ju Oil lJL>- isitLa (jL>— ^_L\j 


y-j r 


^ ciU , cLu aL a .2 


1 1 OI 4 


A<l 3 '.iia 


Jl.. 


ijyij 1 ^^y>-L>- j'iS' 

oil O^- ‘-'' 




,v jUhS" oj 1 ‘Xx*j iJL>- 1 o^ 

otw 4]^ U.3 y *0 Y 1 <li.ii O^Li w ." ' ,- 

y. T j \^jj . y.. l-y v.^ U.. . y W 

y cr'^y*'^ wJi— ' a-t- J*-3l 

0> 1 ,^L>“ T- 1 \ I^L-J ‘ S Lxi.a Oo 1 CJ Vxi. J X f" 1 ‘sl "O -jO^ L^Aa Oj 1 

• y ^ O >— ' _>> O'"'^ 


U'. 

-U:^ w- — ' ,--aLo 


o . I^v5 ^ Oj 1 *W^>* r" 1 > C^ - ^U— a 1 r" 1 ' 0 ' .Au^ < 

> - ^y -s^y-'yy 


_J ».U.^- wX* jJ Cjfc 1 JsS 


^^9 y=“ 


O;" 

U -I, di. 


1 ' ^ ' rJ J^*S A? a^»> jjl -1 ^ c— ’ Y »_'l ai* .? VX— v O — ^ 

. O/ yy.w- - ^ J y J '"'yyw > 

I^LL— > OXS'y— -Ai OA^* Y y C— > 1 ^ 

tJf. S:5^'^ c'/ •-■^^ ‘-y H’"" L.'-^M 

T oX5^y ^Lo tjUa’_^ i-iU o> 1 


'C. 

/ 0--iNj y* iij'lj ^ ^— ' Y O^ 1 c.»-w 1 )L*_Uj 

r^. r^y. J 
lC. 


O ^ 1 ^ ^ LrfB „Uj 1 .5 * ^ ^ y 


/ 

1.2 <wA 7-\ ^ .‘^0 0^1 CA c.tf'U .^LJ JI .2 'J o W-' 1 


j\^ jb ^ 1 
. ' os 1 _uiC 


.2 ^ 1> *f£0 OA^lft^ «•** 

y ^ y iw y y 

.2 r^l^- 1^.2 
Lj .2 ^1 C-Ja 


o-i 


-1 'uC- 

. y y . '— - ^ 

J;- a'-' Cj~r 


L< 


\5 "La^ «^Lo . 2L0 


wL--/ 


■Xi- 


'.i.r 


^\._d-l o'- °X" d-'~* r'- o^' ■*^. ' 5'^ d'- =/^' 

Yc..—- ilr^‘;W’ d.--^ Ud-i <£.->j— . ^.r^'-^ '-5-“ ■^'..' 

d C • ^ o' ^ 5^^'^ d'f'^'-— Cl—- d-^ ✓ 

- dlo- o'i-'-*^ t- -“'■ '^' 

\^ '-^y ' f^i-^y, ‘—'5^-^ '•^ 

O Lj-— ' Y^'La 'j 1 CX*J I? ?u {j\-^ l 5^ >**' 

^ ’3 »-.- • s..-” .. y • 

.'li 'e-il ui J^' 'S'^ cX; I J Ja.2 JJS <]L-; 

» cX*.' V? 'X^b ^iX*j Xi 0^1 b^ 

^\ . .rd. —1. ‘Os-'Y^ dvXj U l_d^ ‘C-j dU dX*j \i 


LuJC “dd 

o' 

iS-j li J Id -Uj 


^'^/. d' if--^ l-.•*Jy^--' o— O’"-" ■"-"/' 


HJO ^ 

idoil dTjiU yi M-., X 
Y U— zj' 

r^l; dU 

"x 


f- idd- jS^' o«;^ ^ ./r'* 5^' d'«-* '-d-V o' 
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ojj vju.,1-^ J'i 5^'y 

<-'5:^; J'i sijW-- >:^^-/. 5'^ J'^ i\^ 

^JiSiiVc \xSS liS'jU ^_\ yU-U e^U |-Vi <'i' j^'y cr^' ‘r 

oyjl j'y i^)/‘ O'-' ‘^V^* 'f'^' 3'--’ sir^ 

Cj ^ :i) J;01 ,y.J Y jOi y, Jil 'y— 

O'-' >^*3 0^' 0^^>^ ‘-5^^ **' 

. ...- ^J~S y j;l ly— JCJ J^ly >;Oi 1 yy»-5 ‘^^i/r/. 0'-! <'-^y/. 

liTy. O'-' 0'/” 5^'y ';'-5y- (^-“0-. 0-3; 

iiX*^Ji. }!j*J -iS Oiy 

liX-jli Yly (“0 I_r"3;'-* 'y^ 0'-5 ^-^^3/* 

jljS' o^_j— 0“^; 0'^'^ '^' '-'^. -*^ 

• 0^-^ 


ijjJC c** ^ 1-Uijl ,jL**L- ijUal— - lj.;^_ 

^0# 0’;'^ '-^y* ^'; 0:^'^ L#**^ '■’3* c '3 0''^ Jy— ^0» jy 

■q\^ J^ ij'-' 3^^ tS'— sO^ O'—'/ '-iy ^'; 0^' o'— 

. .. ^'. AijiJw- o'y ^y >-0' '-y ■Q^ ) A-,— OU Sly Ajy Alii ^,<_ I 'jy 

y- j^ly ^3^ 0 ^ 3 /" O^';'-*;'-'^ 0'^-^ O'-' 

IjOC OU f."^ f- o' aIjJiA— liO Oy®'/^ 0;y 0®3*/ O' 3 '^ OO 

ki30i» ( 0 -*'-^ O'W l 5 ^^' '^'' O’Y'^^ A'i'^ YCjl^y '^'■^'y O 3 * 

0^' liAi— 0^-^ '-'/*" ''’0;'-fr— 0'-y^3-5 O^J 0';y— »y^. ^'-y- O' /.' 

^ ^ iJ ^ j> O^— ' O ^ ^ ^ X «-»*' ' y ^ 

^ 

• o* i f. U y O' y^ ' 3 - 2 y 




^ AXi-*j *hA» O^y 

0^ O^y^ o.y^ ^^'XS 

• f 6 ^' ^ 


tSi* '*3i'^' x>) AuXij 

\ ^UjJO ^ ^iT 4\^\^ 

^{jS o\y^ ^li2 vjb CjI <3^^^ ^ f, ^ (3^^ slr^' 0^^*— ' 

^ (Jb-JC ' 3-3 J I— J Oj ^ IjuUfc 
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• (j!j ^ \_^i*-r ^l^l>Jlj^ 

0> 1 aly j) (3-^^^ ^ y ^ Oi I ^ ^ 3’^* 

^'L*3* T o** S:5jW^ * X X'itj:>~j^mi ^_jl <l>-\_^_— I j*^*j 

A^i*iU o^ X Lx—lS" ^V lJ^ ^ 

*0^-^ 


^wX*^ ^ X y^ 3^-^^ 

o^— » ^--*j ^_uiC ^3***^ ^ jJ^j^sjIju-* 

_i3 ^ Y *(— w C.J 1 ^ c)^ (_/**^ " (Ir^*^ 7**^ ^ ji 

iiX* 3 ^"^4*** ^ lS J^''fr*** ^ ctL* 1 ^ ^ 

^ OY^-^1 J-^ 6ij-> ^ O^ 

jjj \ 3-^ ^i^>- (.iXj U (3-^ \j C-> ^ y !>L* X ^ y-^ 

^‘JXj jl jVJ 3-JCsf JV C^ ^ \_J1-- ‘Xi-*a— > ^ *X's5i ^ \ 
ij^y^ u^^f. c3“^^ ij-ixS* ^ cj\S' ji^ 1^1 o^— ' ^ 3^ 

QX j^\ 1x^X5" (3^^ ^5^"^ 4UiC«-j ^^^\.>- j o^*^ w^ ^ y ^ 

Z\y ji£ l-X) ^ ^Kkay^ 

^U 1 j> «j 1 y^ w*^w 'fo^-i J/J J;-i ;'>i^ 

3^^ ^*x<u vi>j 1 9 j\ y^itA _w^o ax«**1-mi 3**^^ o^-'M'-*' — ft—si* 

viX* ^ y J j3^-i O-^'X* 3^“**^***' o^ 1-^ 

jlj l5^ 3^ lT^/ w'^'^ '<Jbl-^ 

iiX* o» 1 b^ ljuiC 3^^ 3^ ^ liCcyj 3^^ ^-Aw 

(ib 0>»^.u3>- ^ 3^^ ‘Xlji^^ vib bb ‘Xj^U p 

JsS' yt J 3^ 3^^/ b^ 3^^y^-Ai 3-*b'y7 

3^X1* c-^ 1 b^ 3^y ^-Aw 3^^ ^j33 •jS' 3”*^' 33-*.^-^ ijVia'-— ^ 

■'^-* y.j •sf^ (*-''•= 4>' 


S~--l V^.^] 1 Iw^i^b^ pb ^ ^*** 

O-X-^ 33-3^ 33a3*. Ij^lC ja5 3*v*/- 3'>’/-^_ ^^f- 

3^^ ^j« 3b c^ 1 3b- jjbj 3^-^^*" I.a33 t^S" y>~ -3j o*^^ 

^_y^\ Ji' o'-i O'J^. cj;» '^'f>*'/ 'kJ^^ ^9 '■='r 

ijL-i^ jUaL- jlS" Jjj ^V*J•y•'. e#^/ ki' '*“’*y^. v* :* *"-* °”'"“ lA^' 

3^'y jji.1 jij Jtr— ' J)-= r'^ Ae '-'/-' 

idT kAljU O-V liX^U Ss^/-^ ^vl 

jb A'"/ Cr^?- bVJli kiTlJU bX-*j:i 
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^ ‘ i^X» « 05 -*-^ O^v— ’ 

(^jC*j il/ O:^ ^ J \.? 77^y' 

Jj ji J 5^^ 0-*V:>“ f ^S" <— ~3 

^ \.^Cc ■ ’ ^Vi ti L-'_3 a^ o \1 w J ^ Ij^ j o ^ V>- j) ».**J j) 

0^9 ^yii’ (J^-2 o^.LvS" ^»;»<ji* — - 

6i;V ^ ^ ^ 0..ttj ‘i„i- ■\-» _X*-J 1 — i VS*^ •> O _Xj ^ d O ^ l" j (i^ ^ 1 w^>^ ^ aa. ■»* ^iL* - ' ^ 

0^1 y ^W-* cr^ ^ ^ ^ 0:15" 

Y (^j** ^ y 1 . 3 ^ 1 JJ ^ _)» o j—' ^ _ViJCj 4 J j 1 J j9 yi.a- 5 ' j ^j 1 — j 

Y ^ y^ (J^^ ^Vjj (.^i^ i}^ j— * j::^ ^LJCrS j 1 Y (_^t-***^ ^ 

jmj ^3 ^ o^ ■ Y V Y *- -9 \-i— « \ JciC» 'CUj 'f^/ ^-' y-'^ 

i} ^ Oi 1 y /■ f y ^'**' ^-J?***' 

■ ~ ■ g ■ ^ ^ ^\ ^XysS" ^)^\-o i>- “ij ^ ^ a 

4 J j ^\j^ ^1 C^ 1 tJy -L^y tii« 

L**£l^ 0^ y >“**1^ <jl:: 5 ijy 

(jS jy y\iCij 'f^y-;' o'- o>_' ^Jl* Jy •iilS' oU 

OX* 0^1 T^jX 5^ oOj _J y/ OyJ ' l—clj 0^1 

jJV Oj'^'y 05_)J o5^ U- jy ^LUJlj^ OU o<_' ylXxy ji ^al <Jx j>S y 
A. ».-- ox* oa ' ' — si o^ - ^'z— ' 0-^1 ©a^ii ^y'^i c-'^-X* ^ y> ^1 

OXa ly X-^cl^ ^ ^^^1 1 Jjj O^^Xj ^jljwl l3^'y“* ^ y'X^ 'O*' ' ^ '^' 

jXO C-O^ya a_alyy OXa J O-U* ' jL^^jl ; ?ly ^O'.^'ljLx oXS” 

^*£^^1 A^X*^ ^^cl 1 J-»£ J oXy OXa 1 ^— w ^yOy-J y i t ^ C oj ^ 

0-3 ly* 0 X 5 " y oalj— 5 ^^! aS”!.:! jXa ^ ,al oil <c\ S y ^,al Oa 1 (Jjlyo 

OXS'y oj!y- 5^1 ^30y u4^ «5Cily l.^-'O O-iNoy i^ly- Oia Oj 1 

C-*i5ly yjly OXa ^y_l |JX« ^_iir jij) (^oa-Ty ^;,Xy»X.' yVcl jlaJ 

<\y Oj! 05Xy XI OXa jS" y J.S'Xxia yl 'fJ^X; j5l; ly aIX-J^ 

jjXia (3-0* y_l ly»-a a^tl ^'IjSCXS" y-^_ jXXy Oy 1 ^J^^ajl-Oc a- 1^, ■C-J (jXa 
O^ (JtX-^'Oy ^ 1 _, OXa Yy^ y y) oS” 1 . 7 ^ >•’. 5 "'^' o'y 

OXa Cyl Jlj^l JX:- jC. Ol-0-«al oTjsXI JjS ^Xsy-yiiT jl JV jJX 
O'y-' Oyl |Jlj (y 1 -Oii 1 ^^1 IjJiC "OjaX; eXa X,'Xo-»tS'y_ , 3y l-ciC 

jXO Cyl JU y'ljj Cyl yljXXT lyy <Ujj (i;X;^ ^}jj^ yjAa Y aS’y- 

sijX* Y^- ^'bj ob oi^/ fjb:> jl Ai.Jip Oal l-O-C yX* 

ij^ '-^. ^-sXi* “'X^yS 0«S 'jy ijlOyiji eX. JjX* ^ J^^il oiLa 

^ly O'/^ Oy- 'yX*Ay Oy- b y jJ^i ayjy ' jX OXa 

Lbyl^ j^ (:-XC|aX*yl2 ox. ^JSL. Y^ly Jil Oy ^X^ ^ly Jb J-lyO.' 1 

J^ oXTy OU Cyl y_^ T jS'y_ <1^ ^^YoXTy" oTy- jXy OX. 4X„a 
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\.^^S ^ ^ '^h\ 

^ ^<V-J Oj 1 (— ; u)'- ‘^l-*-wJLa^O '^« 

L lS' ^ L-^wS" *-''^>^ ^ ijl &.»-*' <1— j 

• i -/ra g La "It 1 ^1 4. IjLZj 

^.(ai!! 

IJuXj t.dj j\J j* ^ *J^ — - (j\-a-i.\_-j ^\Aa.'.--» i^''C^ j5 4i_) C-l' 

^?^lj6_Xi ^1-il l_VjJC Xt-i-^l lJ'-2 

*01^1 ^UJlj-^ oj^Vj ^ t\^ ^ 

‘^'^J-— « 0)1 

l)!-^ ^ ^Vj ,' Oj_ ^ *0l^) i31“^^ fi^ij ol-^ 

' ‘O.^Ju-i ^1/ O Ot C*N-^ [*5^7* 

1^^ ijljOj IjjJC IjjX^ ctS'^U ^ ) o^— ' 

O ' C-^ 1 l7*" ‘^“^'^ /■ O^'-— 

ol ^’^-.U.*) ^^CiU jJ^,j 0^j7 0“''^^” 

cr^y O"-^ ^'/“' err^ y. o^ ' 

^1*^1 0)1 (Ju jl^j (Jjj -1 1^^ i^'l^^jji) I^uJl)! tJi5*jl3 l/^"^ olj*^ ljI-^ 

Jw^ ^1 *0^1 **^7^^/ ilrrr^-''^ ^ ^ '^‘i^ . - * 

ijlj ^ 1) Ji _u 5 ol ^1 aItSUt o_l jiriU^-jb >,0- jIj 

L; jJlj_j5. jb o*io -W^- Owi; ;^*’^ 

jJlj^ oilj ^1 sol y_^^ (Ir^*^ cyrr y. ^^'^1 ‘‘ol^l ijl-^^^ 
oJLL5 ^ ^J\.aw-.L«J (jVia)— ) r^y. j-^' -'■h- '/^ 'f'y i^;)' “^'y t^j^r^- 

S( ^ ^ <ll2l (J-^ y 1 t^la *■"« 1_L_^1 O l-Xiy 

^\S iri>-y_ ^JU r^- slo^ r''-^/ 

7Lir (3j>iJ® c^~^ y. o'^ '^* ^^7" 
cU oj 1 ^'L 7^ iji 7y^ r'""^ <«j; 

J...4, i^,_ioi t \^ cj --^ ' '-y '-'V/''^- '—'/' 

c \fi> ^ ^L) ' f3 -X^ o> 1 ^> 7 j - . * ,V3u t_j ji— o?L a,LL wl« 

OfS:> o/” /L; J^uj. y, iS\^ y'^f 'fyy- '-•'y‘ “p'- 
j::ij liL c- 1 «>_; (»-'Lj J;W" - j*-'^ ‘'" ‘-V 

yy^ JL r^^-i"?. '^'7-' oy* '-r '-''y/-^- 7;'^ 

jly/^ <!.t 0.1 ^1; yyl 77-7/ -u; L./^ dl, jW^ ^1^/^ 

i_jv^ jL ^ ^'7- /'" /7* S f 7 7 '"^ 

jL^o 'V ij/ 7'’-^ ^ i'- '^*'“ '-'''' r'^ 

S y- jX;->. ^;j' 7'?./ ilr^' oL-L- ^IkU t^v. 4.0-,- 
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jUaL- kjl^ <il. ,jj\S ijlj J^V ijS 


tj^ 

|_y)^2 O^L^ 


t- 


.-X- jU^ Ol/ '^■'y./ by. jiS rjb ob *11 

Of y^y j:lj ^b ^U .i^U i, i Jir'.i - 




\] f ol^ J 


(^/. '>— sib- J^u. ^1 J’yj ^ ^ 

b^ UlyM bU o^y^ <b5b^ /V 

■^>^.' Ol' %/ o-xx* U jup b5C>\! 

^_y-L- -xb-. ot-x+i ^ -Ol ‘O.-l^-y o/ jU/i ^ U ^ 

'^J 'fcr/ y. Oj}?- oy by. j'y^. bU oSily. Jb i^ly::- 

Ob U l,,\ <)^| ^.^,V Cyl Ji,y yy^ ^juJ 

bl-^ 61^ J ^ ^_y> ^b'l -*■./. jb <)T‘y.)y bU 4L_ Tub ^■:r_ . 
bb J^y <blly ^.xJ" Tb'i-Xy. cJi’y 

o^/. I^"r* o-^" cri/ cr^^V. ‘^'/. J‘.oS ^ jb ^ji 
j;l Jjjif j-b jU jiyT O.J 4Uil^ a. |.L_ 

•=-’ b^J*. c-4^ Jb j;lS3 Jyil b)_4i U, j;) 

iiyv^bu bj*l^ bb bjj/ b-U) bi-b^ <bS'yX. bjil a* 

Tly b’b^/ oVS" c- I <U. <X^ ^-L. a. Jy .^)y .^^L. 

0.1 JU a ■^l^ Aa 0.1 •y.ly ^-L ^-1^ ^1 

bl^ ^1 AJ.y-U a ^-U JyU bbbij bl/ O.J ^Jb ^1^ 401^- 

(Jbj bU 0.1 U./ y / y <t.) 4 ,b^ J ^ 

Jj)l 0.1 ^b ^1^ bji ^ly ^1^ b!;by- a oib ya 1 l' JU 
a. ^- 1 , b^ biy'M jr^ oCaL," ,J,-,| 

>>-^ /-V/ <u ,. 1 ^ .,y jL- ^b . 1 , 

j;U. J^b oyi- b^-ly^^ ^,-U H^. aJ.i ^ 

^ 1 , J.U Aibi bb b.-u ^1 <a- a oTy. T^i, bb bi^y- 

Oiy-M of bl-b^ ^.Jl^j oUb- j;| 0,1 yb Ol 

10^,1 o^iT Aa^y bA' 0,1 ^b ^b 1.;. 

ai bb; bl-b^ bl/ y/ JJL b.o bua bUaU ij,b: 

y.;^ Ob y.y OW/ ^by VbU blA-. ^ ^;y' 

oLa oUa loX bi-^ crt- b> ^b Jy,> ^ 

-w CTf- ^ 05 5 au oOt’ -.J 

..x^. <a- a b. A. o.a y. " y-u aTTnl :! 

yy (Ja yl5by bly/A '-^. t-al .iTa ^ , lb. 

• biAe/. 
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i c-ij-^ j^** 1 O-^ jk-j 

^1 ^ ^L*J (.^i«* ^ O \i_)kS^ Ij ^ '5"?^ 

•/V OasI^ (jl^ Z^y^Jj^ ‘(Aj ^_j1 S oAJ^ fjS^ L' Oj t 

Oa3 L^^rJ 1 lO\-^ 1 I ^ -■ 

o^-^ o^-*“*-^^ ^3LLii-w4i A)j_*L_r^^*wS* c-d i y 0^ y t.^^'****’ ij'"*^^ 

ijy «JUj *01 s^lj J 

-A3 y^ (Ir^^ y ^ y ^ ^ y ^ 5 ^ ^ 5 * 

ijkJC JU- y^j i t-J^^ j3j&» Jki^ ^J.3 j\A« i“ .»■(--> ■ 

y ^ j. ^jZS.A^^ 0» 1 

a^5tlj^ J5 NN"^Y ^\z ayy^ jJ <Li*_*- J^\ ^^3 

iX) Crfij <l»l:i iiU J3 

Y Ij ^ ) (*^ Y ^*ii»* ^ y l^liC^ 

^V ^ 51 ^ wl* (J''*^^' 

jjiy^Jau ^ ^sU O— '— J O^— ' 

0^yj5-Aw O^ i J>^ ji fX^ S ^^X« (J^_X^— ' Y ji ^J>-h*. *-w 

0^5^ ^V.^ ^j^uki ^ t^— >3 I,jll4 ^j-mw4.w> 5^ Ai-X^cl jt y 

jl\ wWjm «5* ^ Y L*-— ^ ^ 

oi_l ijkJC, ^pCj oj t ^UixL-j i„A>i-^ i 3 I 5 

aJ^ ‘O^l^ o^ lS;-^ Oj_ 1 JU- ^Jb.2 6^J^-- 

Lti.kj tiil* y J a.*^c^ ^Liaik^ Oj i ^ Ijiw jM^ oly 

aLi.^ ^j3 i 3 I 1.2^ ^i,».* i.*** ^JLla^^ 

^Jm.— > 3 ^*J J ^J^***’ ^X^-*' 1 3 L*j 1 (^X*-" Ok* t y 7 ^ ^ j ^ o^ 

(jlyj5.A5j ^ ^ \ i^'L-*3 i.^~'~^ 

3)\i:iJu-* IjkliC yt Z^y* ^ Ykw^L.— .* i Ij 

3;S*Juo-Ji& ^Jjj 1 yl 1^1 Jc^ 5^^^ \S^ jT*-^ ^ (jU.*i— 

^ \ , kdS^ ^ ^ ;^^-**' ^ 0^5 >*^ ‘AJI^L-j 3j j^-*'* ^k^-*** 

ply -T.^ ) (3*^^ l-iy (Jy*I^.J^ o^y -3^^ '^'^^y*f. ^^y. 

O >• • • o 

j^ljuS ji j^pf;-*--' 0^-»;^ jUaL- jiS •»-.*_ 0}%' ^ ' 

kiOU <-«! ^^> 3 ' ^*-* "; kl^-Li 

^^-4—* U ju-» y o^-* X- ; oAi i ^-^3 

j^uS’^^ j£.j^ i_j3L» i_Jj— ■ 2 '^ d^y c*^ lirt/" “j^y* 

kiiC^U jU Jp o;^ C.-1- o^-*' 6/^^ yy C'b'-^y- o'^f 
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(J^, (J’V. 

Llsbj o'^-^ t_5****^ 








Y 4> «5*^ ^ a-^ O ^ ,3 -wCj 

' >. > y. '^> 

tila jCiU ^j' 1 J ^ V 

— >-^ 


> 




•2^ 4)lL:o (.^X* y-^^ -iUj <^Xa ^ 1 J y^ ^JY^_^•J“X*^ 

J^ ay^ ji ^ y^.>e^ ^jUaX—i A-^ V—# 

• C.^ 1 — a^>t* (jUaV^ 


^\£- Olyy-Aw 


o Jk^ AJu ^ V^sLkS" t«,3 1 o I y^ 1 ^"\jJ 1*-!^ ^ XlS * ji o yy^ y cA« 

Cj *0j:3l,2 ciX* (J-^^ o\yy^ ^1 ‘O^V ‘OyV^J tj^JL 1 t.iX« 

^jl - ciX» Oj '^*j— * ‘^Ij O^ ^ 

Jk ^ y y^~>-‘^^ Y J*- ^ 1 ^X-j ^iXa O^^^i-"' O' ^ J* 5^ 


<jUaX- - ^^| 

1^ y_p ^1 


cr^ 1^' 






k^) C-J ^ ^Xc J O^ ^ ^a.*_>R^ jjXLx^-k*' (^1^ 

^X^ ^1 <X::5lj y_^ C j ‘ ‘ ‘ L" ' 

cr^-^ 6'^'^>- oy-sl ,^V 0';'^>-' ^^^J c*wi^^_ 

(jViaX-*-> ^jX.»-fci X *n (jXiaX*^ IjjJCi I ■^--^» Ju^ jl 1^1 ^i> I C ' 

• (^lil ^X>- aXju^.«j Xui^ 0^-''XS' j) f^S' y^ jl XjX».*X*-* 


X^>tJ 1 *w.^ X.^ Cl; X^ ^ ^ ^ --■ 

o,A— ' ^ ^7 .i.*,**> (JX>- (jX**l^ ijXLiX*- IjkiiC kj^-^ 

‘^/" ji^/ ^1; <1:^,1^ jj* |_u^^ liU o-J ^JU <0»l 

oly/J» ^ Oil jJVc ^1; if'i T^. 

jUaU. o'J4^ ;ji:)Ujii ^1 j] y y p ^1 

i? ‘j'-’ c.'; r' — '/ /.'^'/. j-v-^ — -' 

yUkc^ jb y_; j^VSCiiS' j!C_ ^x--.:) Lj eU ^\j -j, jij 

^Ij eU Oji/' O^ Oil |Jlc ^1_, Js.^ “^'V/. 

rU-.^, '^;j-^j' oj3 yliCij ^bL^iiS" eU oxU-isi 

r^f oir^_ jJVc ^ij eu Y^^ylCki^' 

^■/. r' -'-« — ' oJ” ;^lj5' <'X_\j 

'^J r^/ ^;ji ^™il, ^ii yu <ibu eu 

<Jbl o'-^i Oil 0.1 jju ^Ij <1,1 yj>s\^ <]blo eu 1^ ojU 

O*.^ ij;^ Jly^ llp>;lj'^ cr*^' 'jj Oil O.Q.Iy jU-U bUa'o 

jiS biCsA Iji- Oil J!y y_ ^ <o. ^ oi^ 

• 0.1 (JU ^Ij ^^vi^_ eTji- iU eu ^ ^y'j. 
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V* > a. 5 .^ fJ^Vj ^ >— ^ T «J V ^ »^,- ■ \j ^ L -'? L>w i' n oS* V Vi i? ^ ,“-Li.l ^ 




J 




0 <M:il 


I 1 L--! 


r 


vil* 


JV o> 

a" -' 


jUal_ 


JLO 






<Mj 1 ^yoS>^ tjlLii„ 

-iV* 1 JU.^^ a) fl\ ^ ji ^ ^V-j ajL— / 


04 U J 

y 


jSi^al t a 5 ^ a!u .'r^— ^ c-mS” a] ak$ L._- 5 ^ 


' \ y \v 

>• 

-r j' 


0 ^>e 5 *^ Ji ^ _; 5 ''-*'^ 0 ^“ w*^ V — :i wL* y 


oU:>L 


^U*;l wL« 


ojfe 1 .? * ^ L-j j * y ’ J l.>- , 


t-~‘ -i V^ L.A 4 1 fiVj ^,u-> ii — I— ' y V,..-»jtS** tilyi 

^jUal- *>^^4 c^S" cjbVj ^ -V*j i^Vla V — I O^y wiVi* 1 ^ \ 

<0 ^y>-y X *■ — y^^ ^'VS^ '"^ C**^ yfcU ^ y-*J^ 



1 y O-^^ 


t ^ V ».«^^ ^ 4 1^ ^ O 

'^ •• • J 

0 ^' 

— ' 

w> 1 ^ 0>i» 

d— - 


j ) 0^5 0 X 4 0 «. 

y J -- J 



J, 

a5 o«5 Xj 

■-1 c-i' 

Im- - 

TU- 0 
/ • 

yi* OjJ 

J y».^B4 ^JUa.V— ' 

dU . 

9 4 « ^\.,0 tJ 

J yy ^ ^ 


;k '4i 

C'^ 

0 ^ v 

V - ✓ 

lo 


Cr4r^ .0 

i.. rd5C;.^ 

•9 «jJ 4 

J y f 

1 v3-^ jj-‘ 


' d'. 


JA* A' — 


^jUaA— < (j-^^ Cj j^ 0 '^ ^ jJi-XS* 

> 0 ^X 4 t^l^Xj ^ 


' .r 


L' |‘_:_iS'i 

JV dU 

Ij' ^ yXj^ 

jjljl-- “Ojl 

2 ftj ^ 

J 

'.iX* Xj oS” . 

^ V \ 

jLv^ 


;i~’ 

-y»->t4 

dU 

^^^AkXj AAvm4iJ 

ol 

Xj ^S* ®^^X4 

J^ 

OX' 


*0 X o)fy ^iXo vZ-*J 1 

*0 « ^ lo 

^ VaaI ^.XjJ V 0^.^4 ^VlaV«i,u 1_ J 

'}^ 

(. 1 X 4 


'_ 6 'd 

;5V 


(.iV* Oj I Ij'jJC o^y— 'j ‘.iXo o^^Vj o^y \ y\:>Kj jt 0 * 5 ^ 

(.iXo Q>*y y^ y^ cS^ - C-^l -^1 ,^1 ‘OyV 

^\s J) ^ ^5^ ('^'c^ ‘-'' 5 ^ y^ “Vr^ -Sr*^ 

‘OJij JujT (jy \X^A> *dyU >J5^' jly-4^ 

l-u5o tiVo ^5^%^ l_u>o l_uX)_ 

jkiS' L-^ ^ y)^ ij^5^ oyl- 0 '-'- ^-X-^Vu c-|_1 

o-c V,— * c*j 1 l_u^ ^ oj s«^Vo -X.O y 

dU c^ \ o"*^. ^ <J'^« 4 li 4 ^ 

oUaU ^\J Oi\ U- <V:;iij eu ei'^US' jJU <U;V l_uU 
dU ^ 5.^U 0«^^/ ‘^jy^ Of oi» V^ ^ 0 . 0 ^ 
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jU»U Ij^. jl^ o>i^' V- ‘^'‘^ w^*- t'y- X.^j 

jUaL- jiS” O}^' j' ‘^- ‘^/-' c,*^ ?. '^r' 

‘^'y l_)bj-> j3Cai< )jJC< jiS” Ai:j Viu ^1 '^-' jW'-' 

<0^\iCc.j7 ^ 

jt:i ^j> j' o'j^" -i tr^ "• 

tiU Oi_l l3->^ '^5^ U"'^ yliCcy jj 5U tjT^ CU jljbj— 

^ <ii jUti* OjI ^ '^b— '^lj_)«i» l_u^ 

<L-. ij^ J* jU-L- <L::^1^_ tiU o<_i ji y_5b ^b=- "• 

>iJj: - Jtt^' S:5j'-* '-!'r“ cf"'' '^" -‘■* > ^' ^ 

jti o'-rA^ oUaL- iryy^) ■^' t,y}^ ‘-'j’ 

<1^1 G)jj U— tiU O^— ilr^' '_cb til* id5^>U Ijib 

<L jjS ^'; Oi/-'^ '^-' r^ ^L'-’ 

ljJi> u'-H^ >>^'y. s^Sj^ si' si' V- j'y/A 

Jiy^ c\f C-J o'i^ ■sjj' J^r/ >'5'^'’ 

^j^>ti>-^ *'y./. ^y''^ sii* < — ^y^ °-'^ iy.j»^ jUaV_ jiS" 1 j:..j» 

^jJVi Uyj (j^;'-' ^ ijl-^ '^-' jUaU. jl^Lz; 1 

IjjAa “Oo-, Jy^ jUaL- Oy>-5' «;' I*-"^ oJ^'li i^Jyy.;^ “S-'yj '“J > «_S 
^jljXS" -OyjV o)y4^ /. 6^'r^ ‘^* ^-' 

1jJl» ob <-j--U 0->^ 'fy*'/ J^i/* y-* 

ob ^y/:^ ■^b^b eu bT.:^ 

^ *0k£^^ (ii-* 0> 1 ^jUal— ^ JSJt\A ^JS y L-f 

®ly X s->c^Ut;i ijUa'— ^2 

0*1 (3*^^ 0^1 
^ ^ 1_V'A^ 0»* 1 ^ O^ ^ _X*-L^ 

^xJC oj^ j^ L5^ ^ 0*1 ^jUaL-. 


^ ^>- A**d\.* ^ li »..i L*** ^Vi fiL *.** ^\_-»*jj ^ 

O** ^ T o^V y ^ V ^r L**^' j^l <] 1 jLj 

dU 01;^^ ^^V^Ci'S" <053 cX.1 *0 ri^ eTo:^ ji. 




31^1 ^^4^ 

^ 3" ^ (ir* l^_J ^ 4^a;;jy j\-J* 

a^V^c-w j^\jo 0^ ^ « L*« Ji ^ 1 ^^LbO^S^l 
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1 ^ ^ 1 OX* nr* ^3'—* Lj^ tfA—' 

^1.*_Jl— JjUaL-* l_vJC( <'jj 1 ci* ^ 

^ ^ (jlj ^yy iiU 

^jL*-JL-u oUajl-- ^J-JCiii \y^ 1^1 ‘^\^\ y <i-^ ^^\iC5 (jy^l 
JjX— jsVi* ^y \jU> (jUaL- ^^l 

\^.-Ju^ 0-5” <iA_U-* viL* <-.^ O^-^ O^ ^ T '*^ 

4, ^ -■— j 2-*** o ^— ' ^Lw.L— » ^ _x*^ T jM ^ j^~afl-* 

^ y ' ^o.*— ' Lr"^ O-*^ 

^ ‘OVwy o-S^ ^U ^ L-w 

o ^^^^5Cv-^V-* oj \ « ^L* 

^^l^,-- <^X* O' \ jly c**'^ 

^y>- 1 oii 0*5^ aj— a-U-. 

\y^ o^ O-'^ );W, ^ a_\— o^ 

Cy./.^ J)? (3_ujfc O;-' y. 

J3 ^ *lr*V^ u*^'^.-^ iA^ 

■oJ^ OTjS*^ 4\.w ^ 

oy\i ^:Ju: ;^-x;\ o^ y\ S^U ^__ j*V 

^ 5^ ^*y. 0^:^— ' -^;-2 sl*!^ 

OT^_^V y>^ ‘Oji y <L--* y \ ^^XlVS" <L— y ^ ‘^'■T*' 3*^ 

^1 1^ ^\j o^-^ tJ^- y. sl;^rrr*' ^'-H.' 

^ ^ y^ ij\ <V-*- 7^_ ^'7 ®^AO* 

tiu cT^ y. 

ij\^ ^ ^^fl;»tJljk5 U-^ J j ..j r » ! l _Oa- 

^ Va jJliJ 0 Ji J5 ^••JJ J ^3^‘7^ 0^-2 (_5^"^ 

T<^ /. / J>* >*. Jy' O^’^V. 

aJw. o,\ ^ _rz r'^ cZ:^ oy^ C-^^ 

Ja£ C^ ' ^’1 ‘OIS'VjT ^ a;Va O'-i 7 ::^' J^ 

j5 jljSj^ 6'^ 0 ^ / ^ O^y. ■^r’ '^-' s:7' ‘■’i'. ‘^'/-'J^-'" t- 

■ ^\ c^J bjj^ cr"' o'- oO^ i'^'^. 'f'—"' 

0^'7 '^Z-' ‘-^'' ^ ■^'''' 

J 4 J Ob y u- r.; J4::j j'- 'r-7 J^' ^ 

f\ jS\ Cr^:>^/ 0 ^^ y^ v- r^ yliCi/ 

.^U; Uj\ ^'y.7 ob o';5^ o-'^ o'.' ®Z-^ ilA^ 
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yu_u ^iL>=-U Oj_1 f. 

^ ^ "^y" ^ 

J5 ^ /* ^ tj^-^-*** \S-^^ '^^y'^ 

(.iU 0> \ ij^ 0^"^ ^yW, ^y5^ ^ ''^ (_f**^ % *0)^1 

jSj^ ^^^UtJL>» Jiiia* O'^-^ ij^/r* ^'Ual— i l„uiC 

^ O"^ o«L „vi Y 

J^ ^ 0^^ 'y^ “ ^ ,»-*—* V» _U- * ^ ^ '"^ ^ ^aXAw l^,\_*-Lo O^t^i--*' 

•«_^U <i^ ^ Sr^”^ ^'1^ jy'W. j^y'y^ 


J>S # ^ViaV«-j 0^-2' 

0^ 6^'y./ u*^trr“^ 

» 0^-*'--^^ cr^' ". " ^ 0-X-- 
tj^-2 YjVJ^^I- dlj\j>tJ-3 O^'^y.y'-^ '“''^■^ O^ ^^y*^ (J"***^- 


<,.v_ jb <^^yS ^1; JcbS’ j* 1^ »-^'*j >r*y^ 

^Lkj 0l ^ **3^^ ^^a>- o** y 

y \jCiy <S^^ Oji— ' 

Ail— j Y ^ ■- " ^'* T o^-»— ^ Oj ^ 1,3 ^ ^— ' 

4*^1 ^ ^ ^1—*’ ^ — V*J (,^1^ 1 ^>L«— I— ; 

tjl^ ^ L-< (j*^^ *y~j^ ^l.'^'^ >L^ T ' — 'y^ 0^ 

0> 1 (^L« -— — ' 1 ^-^^"=-^ o w' \J ^\— > O^ ^ ^'l.*-.!— .> ^Jlia'^ O^i* 


aJU-I 




/V 


^ \— » ^\3^ yj ^ oslj^ Aj\— -1 J 0^- C— lj»^ Jij^ ^^l 

Vxi^ 1^1 tdU Q-y^ <\sj_\ ojI A'^jy* viia OKljij— ' 

A'ilj J^l (Ji-V- r^^'A Lrr:^ t'; J;- 

osl^ 0^-2 ^’1_U»^1 (_A ^ 0^-2 0-2a.-aiL* A'-.i,«— . (.iLi 0)1 

^^\-45>cS^ 0->-^ ijj ^ 0 I -2 A— ^ ,jl^ qO:\j:S" 

f ^y"^/ ^'/ 6*^' 

i-l ^ A.\io j-ff ft>- o^j ^^ljsj>- ^1 yi y y^ ^ ^ a^j Y o^V 

^ ^0*J\j -2^^ <-^ 1 "^y-^ 0Ni3 o 

jiC- O^ KL»J^_ a;^ Oail^ 0^1 ^ VJw 


j^y;^_ii o-Xiia o-'^ *^1 oN.-A^ O-^ Y^ 

a,l^ oJ— ) ijl-2 ,_<*-^ oj— ' Y 1— -) di^ O- ,^^1> dS* a— . 0)1 lja.4 

y ~ • ** ' * •• y • y y ^ ^ y 

\_jbo-. (_u U- iJjU^Oj ob ijbj yil jb b 

jL-^0 JS YL\oJ_ ^c3 oJ_- j»5 J^jCi Oj— o! (j—T y 

iJ-5'. o'“^- 5iM- yb^. t^'U- ‘'^j;W’. ,>i.'lilj 
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a <i''-- 

,U /' -U /" 

'^jT 'r’^; 

'Jsf.>^ 

^ c^— ] J ^V3 L-w 5^ 1 _Vjjo 1 

0-\il ^ 

J • 


•*iy IjJ _v3 


L— J?* 0 ^ ^ . 31 

O-V. 0 . 

1 

tV^ .- 

' t»o 

J, lo a 

Vr. t'; ' 

^lot 0 

(33 ^ Lu^_ 

o''-° 


33 a ^,1*3 1 3 a— ' ^ 3 

'jlSL -ij.l 

0 oAal 

0 > 

(a* j 1 . 

,uiC, .liS" 

^ V ^ 1 

0.^-1, 1 
/ 0 ' 

S^ ij / 

4-03 ^ 1 JaS* 1 ^ V / to— -5^ « 

^ 0 0 - ^. 

■ JOj 1 i ' 
t-' j 

^C’-' ■ 

av*. 3ljta 0 — 0 

- J ■ J 


•OL'I L- 






A3 /•-. 1. =. 


a-» .5 
- / 


1 cll« Oil Oi3\^ 4'_— -J 

;J« J3 o *U-mJ a .3^4 /J«— » ,u 

L/ >• > l».l~ [ J 

^ Oj V> ‘'aAXii* o 'i ^ '-^ jW*" 

JjU Jl eU 1 J **«■ 1 \j 

\ \j^ 1 J^ 1 viS'ci^ L-J\ 


■\j S—M L> LI *'!>V>- 1^ 


jU.'- 


> > 

'i5C ^jL 


0*/.'-5 i3>^" i‘-j '-^y* o'"/-'" J-^-- 


i «.« jJ 1 cj J 
' ^ j J 


t* 

/ 

o^^' 
<'JV aa 
1 0.1 


cIIa 1c>- 

Ijuj' dS'jU “Olil viU «<^. ^ -wr* 1 a. ^ 

'o^ ol« <!l^l (jl^l -i ^ '-^_ 1 

jJ \ \ “ \ -C— * ^ Oj 1 \s>-y^ 

5^ 0^5 oly *a* 0*1 j3 

^^^-sji^jsXA aIJV oj 1 \-*j ^3**^^ ^-^'1 'JlS'^13 1*^> 

"l ^A3 ^ 1 -UAj \ c5^ ’’7 ^ 1 JJ ^ 1 '•t^ -1-3 

L^ ^ \_X) Co. 1 ^ ^ ^'^■’ **-1 Jl 1 ^ <a« ) ^ O ^iS" 1 1 wU ^ 1 „'-j - 1 'n^S ^ U 

^^*)I ^ ajVc *(^Xjt)''( A^^\S jj a^ ^ lX-> o^\jtO-l o^Ut 

^ ^--- ^ CoJ 1 '_-3l^ — 1-oj oLa 0 1 — *** 

a*j Vj ^ a^ *ai ui^ ^ vji c^:>-^ ^'L^a" aoxs.* 


^ LwA e— ^ 

.u 


a« ouJ k— oj_i oi^a^ ox^a ^ 

<3)^1 lii* -^1=^ 5^1 o'-’ o-^-r^'/. "'/ ^ 

A'oA'r-' — 'IS"^^ o^ iirij-^ C^ V— s'-'j. O"' c'"^ 

• y ^ (3"^ 0 / o'/^--'" ^'1-'^-^ 

o'-^ '^y^j ', — ' 

fS^ ^'; b'^' %) J’p’ r'"'^ J^‘f^ ^S o'y/A. L.'-'"' -'-' 

i—— ' -'3; -3 C" ^ oy' 'r^ lO"^ V- a^''/ '^'z}^ 

y'X‘ 'T^'j o^ ' ';'^' ^ vJ-'-4^ f f f. '"'" '3c_ai^ 

o'iCc,: r'j o'y •^.\ '•’’r'y Afc’ “'“'''' (o^ S’, "^zh 
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Cj 31 J '"3* ^3^' '■5'^ 

CT^ (.-iiCi i_yU ^Ij olj'jj— 3 ^ 5 ^ j'-^ ^ 31 *^ O'j'jj— ,Jj ' 

^__jb J 5 iliCiis 0 *.^ J 5 _,j 3 i' 3 i’ '■^ 3 * ^j' 3 ^ /-^. Oj 1 

•61 jl tOi t 


0*» 1^1 

1^ jl <iii^ ojw— o\— ^LJljljj ^Jl.^'*« ^jUa'-— « ljuX> 

^1jJ« cjjA^ Ot^"^ L5^^^ ( 3 -^-^ fciU c** 1 oly j^J^ ijijC 

0^' ui^- ^ 51 ^ 0^-> (j^ y. 

^1 Jl -3 <'^Vy tlU (^y- IjJj! 

<1\-^ c-*_l IjJjl 1^ 

' (^,5-4:^ O^ ©y y *3 y:* ^ yytS' 

y-J 3 '^^’ 3 ^^ “^'i-xJ liU jr 

oai!^ 3-^^ ^j£!>L-jr 3“'-^ 

<L^— ili iiU 3tMi y. 3'-^ 6t^^ j'y/J^ c-*l 

<J^_V^^ '^y^ A-i*»b tiU c- 1 l-Uil ctS^^y -^l ljuSC ^Ja! 

Vw “ 1.^ . > 

'r^ 6iu 1^3* 61 / /-J/, -/*-' cj' LuiC Ijjjl yl, ...^. 

l^jl viS'jU <':ijl 34 6/ll jct':;LS o<_l ^1 - J . /«! lil, 

oU dCi» iJljji (_^3 T^. ^;3l o^ ^'-C. ljJ6 

-Obi eU c-J o<J jji i]j],\f oj- j^»l eU j)j^ 

yjK. 2jL:u-t SjU: jiS jS'V^ jb ;)j,^ ^^Uj 

i;3_ Sj^/i 0^6'/ <U.J Jlo^ jUj^_ jUj Jl/ 

Oil ^-b 3 jU, ^^^3! ^3i:;j jU 

C.'; ’31- 6 ^^ '^-’ y^r o'iy/J^ /l^l ^tj 

“S^.;’ 6 ^^" J-'^. 6 '' 3 M 3 ^ c-'i '3^ ->^ 0.1 ^iliCcy 

b^. ol//Ji.. 6 /j 1 ^'I j^b jl e 56 ^ jij L 

61 ;'o;l ^jU- 0.1 jJ o^a^ .^iU ^b J3I 

jjL* / I 0-1 b^. u'/Ui oXa- ^-b 0.1 3;bCcj . - 

• ^1 Oil 53*-^ <,bi ^ j,_ juT^j ^C] ^^1 4 .\'J OljLxit 

Uopcju 

J5 3I3J' boCli^ 035 6UU !a6C_ eb 0.1 05,^ Olo^ 

ijl <!I^I cTi-^ -'3^V-^ Jir‘.jUr- Ji ^^o^ < 0 . 
Oi-^ c'3 '31-“ ‘r''^ 6 b J), 

61-^ 3-/ ~ r'U 3^V1.L^ J 
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ob cj;U- IjViCai o;j^ ‘>U c.-^ -^' 

eU ^ ^'^f, j'V ji/ 

y_iU jb (_r/j, ^;«1 Atlj/ y_^U ^j~f y. 

vii. L-^ ijjj j:lji c>l ^ i-Tr'; 

o/- 3*'r“ ■^“'■" y-> ‘^''’ '^-’ y-^/'-'^ 

^<i." ':!^ ^ y- 

^,1 ^ir^ (.L. ojV^. o^iT. j,0 o\S 0.1 y., (JI-aT >5^U rjTb 

by. o'yV-^- '^r '^^''' ’■^^- ^ 

jL; .ib y\ =-5 ob -I-V (ir-^ ‘^y‘'y-'. '^r~‘- t'^'' 

4b I JU dl. Ij- b -^li>. l_p ^i'-\ili' sf^ ’t>‘'' '^’ 

. . ^ .C' \ « t - i .i h\ 


« . y-y y ' -- 

by. oly /-% Vy.- Jjj bC L Jy 

. . A . 1 I I t I - .jU ,il .\ i-ls- 




rl j ^ .jl 4 .'ji , X I- 4 ., A 


by. o'y/J^. <}' '' " ' " ^ '"■■ '^‘ 

01y_;|j& <1::^ JcJl o'-^^ 6^V-'^ '3"'^ ■*^y" 0^^' ^y' 

^ i;b ^1 /V 6-'^ y-^ '^-' 

*0^-^^ ci^ jJ^-- 

Ijy, jly <\iif ^'' N > ® A O- b 4'^ ^b:®' '.ii' 

JLJ" o5Ci. 4!y!V (ib 0 ..I b./ oU .—My aL: bU 0 ..I OU ^b yyt 

Jyyjb. A^y Oj-^'; '^ ' **' 

dU o/j ‘^" cTi*- y~'‘ ^b' :"^b' LSy^ 

by. oly- /-b irf^ 'r^ y-} r’'' “^y-^ '^-' ’'''" ^’b"y-";^- btb' 

6^^ 4!by»i'yj dU Tly pjl Oy- ry-, ^;3l .^b 

Oyi- od- 0^.1 Ij.;®' ^b*^ lir-'^y-’ y“^- bl^'- '-^^. 

Ijoil oS'aU oU c-'^'y-^ 

;U 4],^ jji. 0..1 (-y-y. ly^ Vy’^ 00 * vVi- od- 1 .-^ 


U <M.5l 4 '-a1. 


34.i« 


cr 


Jb yV 




^U/. (blo^ 'y^^ by''’ b-^’y*^ 

dU o5a. Ty-. ^b 1^®1 O.^ 

o5Ci. Tr-r^ trl; by'^ "^y-- y"- 

^ ... .. ?. ..\ i.Cib di. .M.ijd 


jL<5y <' dyryr o“' b'-'^ ri^y-* b^’ 

^1 oyL_'sloyi^' J-b ^ ^ b;-- Oyy y.; by. oly/A J®bo. 

o^^yr^:^ b^' ^ -^y- /^' r?^. ^ ' 'f ^ ""-b 
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*3 ^ O j^ iS *^^'5 

Ui— qSj^]:) Oj— OV^;— » '3^-2 (jy 

(jlj o j— * O^y ^J>» O-J^ jA l^Lo 1 jS 

I^jT «J;^ 'i^' r^/ o'ji*i 'j:: <'i jJ'^^ O^ 1^}* 0'^/-'*! 
jUaL- oj}^ vii* ojI JU- jjbj <iU olj4^ ^ _j»l J.J[i5j (3^ “U-u- ' ' 

(jJU oj_I bj« jlyjiaii ^]j |»^ “Uirb jy jU-'_ 

^ ^j’. 3*5 b^ bb y ^ 

0" r^/ f*. ‘^'-' z}-> ^ 'J''^ '•^■ 

v^ •-« b-lij • 1 cbj>i5" «.»5- ijl^^ >~. ■■. UjS 

^'; CA^ t_?f. '^-' '-^. 0^' xA olljLL. oU-'- jib'— 'jlJC 

o^ (T^*'/ ' z}-> '■^ ' '-)^. <!>^.' bU 

‘•^ J:^' il,-"'^^' jb jjliCi'.r ^1^_ jii 

^JV/ c- I <^U Ji jJbj jl/ ^W- jJl*. ji'M^/b j>-U/J ^U 
<!1 jL; df bj. o'f/-«i bb c-1 jJC- j^l jlo^b, 

bS'jU ^bU. jJV j./ J^l bb ^__jr jjl, ^'JM- 

Oil bb cj |Jbj jb/s ^S ^ o^ jU'- jUaU ildC 
• O'jI •% ^jj o^!A— OjI IjJC Ij;::! clT jU ^3*1 olTe— A':iL-. 


ulbjb. 

\ > oY “b— J3 Oil ^\s- A" '^ / <'ljl 
^1 bJ Oil Oil bj. jly^iji r^_ jb Yrb J'/ <]bl 

bb olb«b <»i- >i5:^ j| sM -b jfJ 

jb Y^l; o_^ bj. jiy/bii 'b;jl oS'jU o^ \jS,_ db o'jb,l >-Jly_ 

'-^- ‘^'^' /-V ^r' i/ / <ib5l£l^_ ^^'.C_ ^^,1 

IbiiJl bT.U o^ j*l^ ob-l ^_l uu be. j|j;^_ 
jiC. O^ jlJ^. jb e_lS'l5' o|„ ^|^_ 

L-- J^l Y^ ol^ 5*1 i olo ^Si^_ e 

b5 Oil ^1^. <ibl olb 4 b jeYlS-^^, J - b <]Y^iU. 

^IbS^ jJU o.<ilji <]yv bb ^i, obi Jl jb >Vl|^,/j^_^U 

o,uiji -u oir 01-.^ '‘^' ’■■' 

<B,>. o) {fb jiC, jb 0,^ o^ ^1, c,l ,, j/, <b| jS 
ob jilT^ Tji^Ub 05^1 I 5 U YliCi^ 

jb ob ^ ob JiS" 05,^ <u^ r'/ J^ 

>^5 Y 5 *I/ jJl- ji^ Jy. ^>til ob ob'^Qj 3 b o^ 

•Obi ^JU <b^:> 3b ^ 15 ^^ <b5:j 
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1 o*j 1 l-k— < ^ j3^ 

off. j' r: oj 1 (-5^ ^ ( 1 ^ 1.4 jJ^ \_^ o^ 

i3T jjiC— ' til-a ^ jA ^ .wj^. g a O^ 

i3X^-*--^^ ciL« (J^ oii^ IjiliC 4 jlJ tiL« ^ jA 4l,..Wi. tt a o^ 

<ii^i*j y ^V \ o^^JliA O^— * J^-»-:>ta ^jlia'— - tlL* ^\i _X) J JV 

^i-^l ol-^'4^ ^ ^ y^j Y <U**a1j tiia j~jJ31^*.L5^ O^-j* 

_X*afc*jlj^ ^ O^- ^j!J Oj I (j-^ Ij-^iC ^ 

Oj— U-J^ tlr-^ Li" JUjJtjL^ ^ ^VJ ob 

<!Lx^1 y (j^ 1 O ^-“' ^Jui^ C 0 A \ ,X»S (jl ^ 

y\^ *0^ y 1 Om 1 y j 1 ^ ^_) V.*- ^ ^ \ V 1 3 A.a«>- yo^ j 

j\S' y ^ '^Ajb 1 o y^ (jlj-^-^ \ \ 0 V 'S)^ 

<0 35 WJ ^ y\^^y Z}^ si-^'^ O'y/-^. 

»yb ^iT j '-iT C-i_l J;L» 0)> O-*-^ ^5^ Jb ^ yi; Js-1 |J;L» 

jt ^Jy b^ jly^3w l/-*^ 

y ^bl l^b«^ (3*A^ ^ j^\ S' 


eU ^ 

jjU 'folW 


vr- cTTT.^- cr-. ^ r- ^ 


<iU o j^jS' sdNj U j*l y^ y ^ ^ ^V 

jLJ O^-J^ j‘X^^yJ jy^'^ ^b3 ^1 Vi^a^ lib ^^>L- 
^V^-» ^ 51/^ ( 3 **^^. ‘**^--^^/ 05 ^ b^ liU (i'UJ I — sl^_ 

Vb l 3 ^ ^ ^-^b ^S^_y^]y b^ O^y ^bJV L^ ^ 

j J ^3 ‘V! l3bj (ib y *Vyb yjkA ijy Vb bb y> ^ i'l jL 3 ib 

Oil Vb ( 3 '*^’*^ vi^--— 'b ^>i-^b b^ ^_Vw *^'^1 C^b-# 

b 1 °-~ 1>-* 3^9 <ib C-J I 35^3 ^ SaS (J^-^-** i3**Cr l3t^ 

i3 05)3 lib b^ 

3 LJ ( 3 ^^^ y ^ bljJ;53^__ ^ib 3^^.aia bb ^*49 f. V' " * 

Abb^La by? b^ bl^/-^ 3ft.-aiu C^ oaX^ ytU 


lib <bl^ b^ Oy^ ijic-:uj *ib oi^l Jj/^ 5^V 

Xb^^Vjy ^// ^ b^bCilT -^‘wb b^ '-^ b'y/-^_ 

'<(J^ y. ‘<!y O^l '^y.f >^ '^f'^f <j'^ f.f 3-^ 

o5lj» 'f^’.^ o'^^ '^' ^jW— (^''-^-^ y.J^ “'y. '^fp 'p eU 

jiC- vjb Oyf tk-^ '^lyf y. “'^j' '^-' 

ji 0^; ^ r*-/* lif^--^ '^f" '^-' '^'' '^^■f ‘^''’ ‘“’^^ 

o._l b'<y.f jb <l:ib 0'<y.f f^ ®;'-^ 3W f. 
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0*3 1 t*— ' oj— * ^\s- 4j^ ^ 0^-2 

O-^^-— ' ‘K'''^y\j>~ O^ C->* ^ ^^,*j>c^ ^\ij i 0^*^ ' 

^ajt^l^ *0 1 \j Ij aU Li 1 tjLJ V— ?i J> jL*J 4.^Xa Oj 1 Q.cl— ^ 

i^X* tj^“^-- cS^ ^ ijlc ^Lj 

0> 1 ^jViaL-j <lj 1>-1^ wi* 0^^“^ (J^ 

1 j*J Lc ciL* ijL^ ^L-3 t3^“'''4**' 0^*^ L—t 

eU ^ 0*3 1 Vrf.M' ‘i cjs j) ^^xLa VA-ft-*** U-— 3 ^JX{j* 

<J^V ^ ji ^ )j'^ 5^ ^ C-^ ^ ^jti <L-<l^*j 

4lijL_^iU 

J* T L.<k-^^ 0,1 J L^ ^^JtJLtL**' 0.^1 ^ ol^.^ ^1 
•(_;-L. <— slj^. ^U- u— '>^ l=5j^ ijLi” jl 

I aISj^U crfr^j^ cjlj oJi— jJVc j^\j j^jl 

iS^ ^ j^ <llxr tlU Ijj* (j'y ^ ^J^ J»>i« ^i^i 

JjS Akjl.^ jJljj oilj j^l o^ »y. '•> 1^-^ 

>^;— ' V^«— ' (jUa'-j JsS OjI iJ«l cJli 0< 1 !%> z.^' . ... 

vt" r'^ c'-> O.J o Jjl cJ'ii j/jT y_^ 

jJbj oyy^/ ^XxS^i Cj' |JU rl; “Ul^j J-K OjI y_ LO;-. ^_,j 

'-^. ■^''' i^.J^yy. f. (J'-2-2 '^'■3 ^ ij'J^ obi ol o;L« 

J:^--= H; '^_V '^.l Ob»'— 0'->t’-' jUa'- 

C}^jJ\ b>* OI^'^!-ii OU ^b oj_ 0^_| JLC- o 1 eu 

JV ijb-b- olibi— pfj '(^^'%^J, b« c\yijiu_ OjI (_r'L. viU cS~Sla 

Vj^ J.i or^l °j^’ '^y^ I^b bj* Oly/ji 

•Obi Or^j. ^>-b ^ J.^ ^^_1 ^-Ij^l J'-j^_ oi- (;;^l<^. 

i.aJC loijl oi’jU oU. JUi_,_v, oL^i_ jUaL- ooTj o ^. ...y el. 
JLi ^b J^Ciie s^U 4i_, jij jijl b^ Oly/Ji 

o-.^ >-Vl|^,^ er?:!;'^* ^ \ o t “U- s jJ <!bl eU 

ae_ bj. 01^ iji Oj-bl Oi/vS" 00!^^ 0.5 IjX OU s>Ulj» 
OUaU l_dC 0^.5j) el-A«i jlyj <(3Ci_ Jv s_jL y-.^ j 50 _ bi^ _^V;- 
^l^aJ" C-I ijJC <iyv eU ; 1 «. c-l loiC ijj^i ef^u J^I jb-,_ 
Oiy/A O^ji ;i-j O.J bJC b'j.l eTjjl ^1 <'^/. '•^ 
jJV <11^- 0^ jly-^ji, oU e-l jV 04^/b oJc^ o^-^Jji*. 
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col ^1; J;1 u jX; <!i> eU 

eU jly- (J'3 ^'; o'^ c./ 0-1 5^" <ibi 

^ ^y. J, L o- 1 05^^' j'-^ y> 

'if '^r' 6^'^ '^' 

ob .Jb ^1; 6b 6b ;-.. J,*-! ^'; r^/. b^ 

cj^ ^b ^1; 655^1 6;bl J->. C-^' J'^ 


^ 0_0 I^C J->-« ^'j (“^Z 6'^. 65^ '^'l:/^'^ 

^b jijl j;l b^.f- b' if oi^- 6'f J^' 

^1 J^ Oilj^ O^ ^ — **— 2 Jl 

obi Oi' (^'--^ 5^/ O/- 0;:^' 




1 ‘i ^ 

.If. Ju— ' 1 -Xij 


ji-x«-^ 

M/. ‘P^ '^-' L->5' b^ ‘^’ '^'''’^ j;b. eu 

Ooi-^t/* jiV 6v^. ^;j' J^. <'^=.1-5-5' vib (6bj 

4-/^. oj_o J5I JU ^b. 6 j 5 -'; ‘ib rl; 6'yy-^- 

ei. Ijj^ '-^' V- (^"'^z. 6'fr-'. t-'^' 

tM jLo bU J.<il <]ol v'j^ 

rjoj. 0-1 6br 0-1 ^'; 66v. tJ-.-H ^,Z/. Jr-*' 

f^'f ,., b>' z- Of- '^' *‘'>' T f 'i i 

6- 

/.Uooi ;.b ^b- <b;ji ^ ^ 

if b^ ^ 

5X1,: f ;jl •0,«1 <)-rW" 6i/^' b ^ 

^ -obl 6'f'^'>=r 6b 


6'-H^ 

>1 (6b j 5 Ca; (^1 6^-5' 


A- -L. 0.1 jjS T/-. t-’’ '^■' ^ '-— ^'t»' '-■'' 

ja- J\^'i' /.-= :« -il- '^)> A*-, ob* oT^ r-^. -J -o~ 

^u ,, ^ o., ,ju ,, :'nf..u 


p u-v o)* (J'‘ !i'- bz n- ‘^' , ,, 

jjS if ji^ eb o^ oXa- ^il <'o»l^ Ar6^ 5-^ ^s' < ; . ■ 

cf^'tj’bb U b'^ 6b cJi Ji^f. 6=^ Ji r'^^ o' 
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<•’1 

cr~“' 

C'; ^''' 

^j] 

1 . 

r" 1^ ^LxS" ^ 4 lj yi^ j 3 cfX* 

O35 O'l'?- ^3' ob 


0-^3 ■ 5 ' 


X) A ‘ . 

*-A— ' 0 -*-' C^ ^ y ^ ^^ 5 CaiL* 

O'y /->" 

ol-J^_ 1 

1 efjU 


‘VIjLJ V» 0^^ ^ (>dl.« ^ 0^ ^ ^ a' Aj \j 

‘s^ C,'.> 


^ iiT if (J',^ 

C»*^ ^ ci 

; 

oJU 

roVT 2 

u"; 3 = 3 -“ ti' 

< 0 .c 5 b; 

>> J 

c^X* Oj 

1 IjjC 





• 


.3 

^l — '1 y 0^^— ' 




o'-' cr^ %) '-r ^5^^' 0^-> V- 0^' *1^' 

0^5^ i^'^* liiCij* y. f' '''3^^ ’^ls^ l?^ ^ 

^-3r^ ^'-2 '-3-* o'y/-'*- CA- t/rh r'^ c'"' '"''■^ J::**-“' j: '; 

^l_uri ijl »±r -Ol IjM jlj o'j o^'-" ij^laV— . 

0 ^L> 6 — 




^'Zc <i4i_jl^_ dU ojI ' y.j 03^-^' 

J^/ |JU: j-1; jiS eu ,_^v (^Ul/ / >::::: 

'y^'3^ «-^ (^.il O'j^. '^.' ,J^ ^ 

iji^r <i,j |.\j ^.h_- 6/^.i C3'> o-j \j^ j-Ci' |-U^_ oik'_ 

t^j-**'Vjly_ ‘*^. /. oj) ^ 1 oj 1 J^ O'-^-^ 

^ 0^5” eU ^1^, ■S\ OoU o'- 'y f 1 jjlc ^1^, ^\S 

OjJ JW |J1.2J liU 'jl^r Jjl jT) 0>^ ^1; O^'U 4-'^" jS”! 

'^i^'^f. vi;W-' 0 '-' o^. /- r^. v-w ^ 

<tajo^ «5Ci •'ii— jl o<l jJljj 

ob t‘Uo^.^_ I-L- oT^lj^ 4ij»jjir^^ JjUi. ^Ic oiT 

un;^ <y' /“’. ir:^ il,“^ ■^' 

<!l^U .jU eu ^ ^.uCjU <4,_\i ^_o, eu VI 

^}xj> ^^,1 J'vyi jj^ a'^L-T j^C- 

vl.'^j-’^ S:53^ 

'^J 'f::'; '' 3 ^ “^’ 3 ' J3^' »3^^" Ci/^' J-l o'^ 0^- <*3^ o'^ 

• 3 ^.; 'ff'-- ‘^/-' T<*^ 0.1 J4*3 \jjS Ijlol o';^ 

'^.1 J'^ jJbj ijlJ^ 

03 -ii 1 ^ O.J jljjT <iv<^ J tiU 

ij^'^^y.f. o'^ o'^ J,IV ^ ijoS" ijlol 
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1 J 3 




jj5 o-J ->-• f.j ^;j' J^" -*' /--^' 

aUIj^- o-J ^// -^si^ j?^* ^?-' 

rU-^, <\i;V jjJ t- 

jb <'^lj liU 65 ^';^ J::^^./. 

ol^; iU ^./* J^ '-^'r'- '^-’ C^ 

^IL. <1^ c-1 t//- 'j'-^ ^'’- 

JJ c-1 ^;'-» oA-. <'£/ 'f^ tM' Oi-^ 

^ 5 ;^- jly/Ji J^s "“• /^'^''C='-^ 

‘^rr/i cr*' C-'j ‘^r- ■»5'^ 6 ^’^ r*^ '^-' r-'^ 

jjS 'jj. j'y /-»ii y.; J^S^f. 

jJL- u'j ‘';y- o^’r- 1^ i^- '^r 

<li-.br 055 v.^M j'r> <'&->* p'//. Z^'J’ i-^“ 


jb |Jb ^1; ‘ib* bi£ j:ij jJU o-J Jjr'r^- l.’^Jt'-;^ (-^'". 

^V J^y/ '^7’ ij^\-q}) '^y-~‘ ‘f^ t^''^ 

j, j Vij^’j oj V- J/^bS" jiL <11/ ^iU j;b» r^li 0'<J^ 

Jj^ y.; tL-UI JSC- ^ ^yy oUj O/.V 'j.: “l-'W* 

4> -r»^, bU 0.1 bb o'y/-^. ‘^.‘' "y^* 

<'i Jy« jy '.^y j'y^. o'j ob»t^ (jVkl— '-^^. bU C-' tU-'»-* jiC- 
Yjb. ^./:! b-;’i! O;-. ^'b.U J3C-. yU^ y’V y’;.^ 

ily yb^Ci. cf '. 25 .. o'y '.^ '^.' i>--^ o’b'-j-' “yb^ 

JU c-^/ Jb^ "^byi ^b ly ^^X^xJCiA IJ ^1; 

Ijjjl ^1; o_r- 'jy j'y /j» '^. <'b.j ei. c-^-yr- y'"^' “^bA ^A- 

^^juT bSCA o'j a“b* ^'y. y-y r'-"' j.'rbS'y-.^;. '-- o^ 


:'; fb^/ 


>-\X. '/5 ^;Ab^ ‘^’?^ j^yV-'^. 


IjA 


lib,^ ^y.jy>''yj Ab- rry A --bb- 

J-l A\:> ■^\j J wo't ^ »ry“ 'y.b,_ J._y^ 




>-1 Jb ^ ^ 0 r ^ 

^ib, b*'fV-b^ f. si’ 1“^ :,'-’r-;A 

•^y’ bU 


'y ^'; “I'yb* siU 


o'^ 

j;U cy- b^y-yb* <-y’''. '^' -^’ 
ti lii Jsy^ ^’b«-' *»' '^^y^ 
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\ \ 0 • <1-. o jxJ' Ji oij i*/^ ‘^5’ -'’ 

aIj ^ <'«j 1 j til* 

(j^ Cj til* 

U,>fli ^ ° )y^ ^J« ^^1* y ^ aIjc^cI^ 

^ 1 t -s l y 1^ til* 0*^1^ t_J-tt^ y 1 O-J 1 ^ Ij (^_U-* C*> 1 ^ 1^ 

^yy^sS" ^ji-^y’ ijl jJV ^lS^ C'-’ (%^- ;' ^ (^t t;*. ‘'"^W* 

^"-1 * til* 0*J 1 Cy^ Jj^ I * ** ^Jtl* (_jlcJC^ * yiy^^ y ^ o\ y£ j*lol.«-> 

(jlj y**sj oj i» 1.^i*3 ^)y^ " * *'* ol^ j* ^^-^l-** 1.3^ 

ollt t— - IjL^ jjj * O* 1 j*3 1^ ^ ^,^aj JS ^ T 4 1 ^ ^ 

jlV y^ f tjt^^ tir^j^ tj^*^ o^p-* <\.4S ^ ^ ijy^ ^ til* 

cjj^ q\^~^ j yij^ '^u‘^i“K/. ^ ^jy^ ^^lXsl5* f' 

y ^ )y tjj^ t44'^^ ^'yf-) ^ O^yy^ 

<!*1 4l;Xj ^*^^5”^ til* SjljS” tjjs CjI L..*!^ IjJtS” j*ly til* 0*1 

^y^ Lii^y" cA^ iA-^ Cy./.'^ u^f- '^' 1*^'^ 'jj^ til* ol 'fj^'/ 

J?l- 0_l ^y-^ L.-15J >*'/ <'— i*^ Ojj-i' ij\y jij^ t_ljli* 

^'; tj!-^ J‘-'^>y'^/. '''^>*'/. '^-' / ("- ti'-> OToUi- 

CA'^. t3 : : * * * t3-^ t3'.'^>* cr^ o^—* |Jl£ 

jly -Ojl <Oj!V o_) ^«J1^ ‘ls 7“' y~®, tij^j' jlj^ 

^U4l til* jAi_\ "Oj!V t^U*is ol«j xaJjj^j z"^. '~^hA “'y. '-^y* 

ti'-= !^.j* CA^ tj-'i. -H /. LA/- t.“^ u^y~^ i.A^ 

Jy^^y iA^ o'*.-^. •= '^r' OXjji*— . ^ <!.) ^l_,.i o^ Ol^_, 

jlj ^1_) (jl-2 ^■Jr*^ 0^,5— (j*4^ y_ ^ ti^jl (^Ijo-*! 

U— < oS'j Oj— Ol*-" j ojS'j j>, 5^^ ti5^ Uo* “dljl jjj Uj 

^L* <t'iL til* jSCiy T^p..^_ o''.-''. - ‘^A 

^y^Ay Of (Jlc -1; til* 0^-4 0*1 r^j^l 

'r'A- r^ '^r" tl,-^ r^ y.j ,J1jj ^^y ol^r-- o-*i*j-! 

JLv^i, ^’j, SjVj ojT 0*1 ^^L-, ^j^l 

X'^1/ XoU *vb Of bj* ul^/Ja til* 

'<(y4'^f. '^-' ‘ii' Ay^y J*4^ o*_i jfb 

t^.' «J^ ‘jyT* Af by. o'y/-*S*. J^oS 0*l y_j ylj* ^Ibj 

Oy- oyCu j-«>b Oy- (Jb ^1^ til* 0*1 ^ly ^jU" 
bj* oly/-^. i^yy yV ^yj" ■*ijyjSy\ of (_*«. *:1^ 

>il* ^jS iji*— tjb tjy'U J*_,b* ;Jy_JtO. ^1 \S^ Of 

^yfu l.liCsi Oy-* by* u'r/Ji <!jJV |.yyL- ^yj" 0*1 t^UJ -tUyy 

r". t/'f‘r'/ ^b, oxy^iyi jb oy.yS' ySoi. 
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eu Jj Oil V o'- 

'< J--. O’M 0^^^ '^' z}' 

^j)\ r'; f " O^'-^ C'^J’-'-^ 

jL-yv. t/ ^vx.. ^ . 


<r^jjl lt'^. O^'y'?^ ‘-'j^'/ '^■T" o'*"' ^ 


r. 


jjl *^ ^'; (J^ ^ ty Oil 

eu JU c-i/-^ siM y 

j,Ui Dj^l/ si'/. ^^/ ^/-" 

ji eu ^50 ol-i” o'^ c--y^ 'yV 'fjr- 

• Obi Oil OT^;,! o'^ c-^;^' 

0IJ4/ 

•Urf o^ ri. '>^' c'< ^y- '*>■ '^’>'/*J f*/ '"i^ 

/,(r o JO, a. .., O, ^,0 ,v, .->« 

jiv o}5 jUb- oUau ^ v- '’''" y 

vi^ (. 5 ^/ j'y.^ ^'y/^ ^ yf' " ' “y °'^'^ 

Si,. I- Oj 'y*. 'OO, ,ua,yf ,'V yj ,.,-C 

/, ^ O'- / /--■ l»' -fl 

V,//,/ .V;^ of o' .0 /- '" 

, J 1^1. o^ g'^ o' ^1** - -'*' ; 

■S'%^M b>* O'yV-^. “fy-'^ /y siyi^ y ' y 

TjLil" eu oyl l-uiC vLy^. bTj. -' 05^ '/ /-y-^ 

■ ,l jJL A'_Oly '-• 


fr 


. 0 . 




C^ J^ y^VljLo- Jyij'-* ,, 

Ti.u./, O.J ijJS. yU yj. ^ 'yi. J— ' y*. 'Y' 

J, if:. J^f-^ yjo -yy- Oiir O', lyy' r^>^-r ‘r 
^.y-S o,y,y «0,y J, 0 -=- ,-0'.y' G'; 

^ JOf G'y /O ',0 „ g'^ o- e- O 

. .0 yi, jJ-, ')0 -..y- /:' t'‘ “>! '"•- S', -■ 

“CO olj^ ^''4-' ‘-/' (-^ T^) T f- c- ^ 

^ r^- - o . , ^ .f- <- ,i| ,. 


yf _ T^V 0 / f. 1 '* •’f 


<'i! 1^ 


r 


J,,-M O^ r'^f^ '**■ ’*’* •/: To, 'T T' 

,y* IjJt, Cy. c-.O-' 'I'y' O'**^ y J* '-’/■ o 'y 


^ 1 / 01 ii 0 =r 5 ^ 


• 4 $ 


/ ;-^ '^9 /-^ ‘j' 


Lf (j'T "' ^) 
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olj7j5ja< l.X:iC “Ojl ^ US " ^ ^ V y jLj Y ^ 

(jjs Oi_l Jijj "Jr*--" ^ fr '^. '— ^'/r'. CA'^ 

cXcl^ jj5 IjjA ^jlyJ3Ji tiU o_Uj ' o_L-< J— ju5” ^ I 

liU I— si^_ i\£j (3+^ ‘'V**' ^ 5^,) LiyT 

0 )_i o'y /-‘A o'^ 3'-’' Jtr^ 3. j' \_yy^ '-^>* o'//-^ 

'3.V if.-^ jlj /*yr L-jyT t^xj> 

Ij-^jM ^Ij OjI o'y/J« Yc 3^^ -Oljl •f y-- ^»>' I 3^^ 5^^ ^ }jy. 

* Ci*^ 1 1 .AiiCj I jl j ft— i .ju 


<0^1 

o«53ft 3JL 4'; ijl O^ p \\:y^y (iU 

ijS' ij''^ <~r^ ^y ^'; ■'-'j' 1^/ -5 3'; 33—' iiPA»y^ 

'^cJy.y. ^3-;^ '3?^ 3' li' <UjU eU 

cJl OL-Ij ftj— J^l 3ft y, j ^U Ufti\> Oj— > oil 

c\y “JjS jftil "KSS jI 0 >%' O;— ol 330- 

<,'33 3. op ^1 oL sjUft J31 3ft ^ 

ijJC 3ft oi-3— jUa3 jiS” y_^ j) <|^jC_ 3ft j'P' 

<3-. o'-M" y.)^ '^^/. 3' 3^ 3-5 ®yi-i -5^^' '-r— »}^/ op 

lja3C Ijjj) ‘^'^■*jyf* op '.iX 3. o<_l ^^^1 IjiJC 

'jj* jly/ji ,Jv31 3ft jftA l^a;l ^1^ lj3y liTjU Ij^ jly/J=- 

jp olj-xS” 3ft 5~i, <U^Uft jjii 3. ^r*jy~- /jj^ oj 3 

J\S^'f j5C_ <'^ft:Uft cp 3ftft Jlfti iji 3ft y_j^ Lj ji_5| 

^ L-'ij IjJC Jjl cjy^ 3-i-S' ^jlQS eiCi* oJ ol 

Vo o-J 3L<iv5' o^'ft .^1 

i}\yjS 3ft '■^ Vft-'sj 3 j y_^ ^Y ji-C_ Jj 3-^ 3' 

ftO- jS'Vaft <liJL o>3,J O'j-^ 3ft oI^Vj^I 01 ^ jV^- 3ft <Lr^ 
jl/ OM >!j 5^ ;r'/ ^1 jiv ^1 L^- o^ c,\_ 

^ t^ -y'/ y-j 3'“^'^ ^-'v ,2V^- 

J dp2\ ol ;._J J-y-. a lyg <• 

'^-’ Y^j.l < 01 ^ 0.1 ^ ^ ^ 

/sift '3' PP^ ^Ij Yl^ 3 jlJ^ 

c/jS" oO ol erU ol/ OTj^ ^|j3 s^l^O ^V o'/ 

ojl b>ft 03/A /-- Oj>*“ <3 '; 6j5 y'^;^I o^ 

^ipy 3ft ^ 3-> Ji o/v oi^ o^y^ 
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j> Vjj 1 y>^ ^’* 1 ij^ ,^y iji ._^ 

0_X— I 3 I ^ ‘d ^ ..--La^ O IjlX-j 

ij\ y j5 Jib (j ^ .2 1 Q..^ ^y» j* V ^•J ^ ^ ^ _U\j 

^jii ij^* **"**' Jjl^,-it3 O^- 

^L*-..\-mj ^\Ja)-— < w 4 — • wA^ ^ i_$i y 

jiS" o^.».*.< ^ ^ ^ ^ " A_i.— J *„V^ d*J 1 ^ 1 <d5^ ^ I 3 y"*^ 

i^^Xa C*^1 ij\y a ^ Alj t*Jb I^Jo 1 (jlj O ^ (3^'^^ 

^ ^ ^llaA— f ^J>3 Cj ^JJ^-X-S" — V 5 i__3^\jtA e] ^^Xj L( ^ xJ^^^SJrj 

<iiA^ wj i 4i_j ^ ^ ./“^J^ 

^ '1 4 I jl O-^ (^ ^^^JSS3\-xia ^ tLiXj \j oXc' ji 

O-^ljfcJi— <1 O^lx. > It ^ \ Aj y ^ Xj iw’^— ' 

Jk5j0 0i“^^ 01-1 -rr^-^ '^y“*'. 

1 ^ jJl^^ (jl^^— ' ijl^'— ' j—J. ol^ 3'“^ o^ C-^1 '-J^l 

OyA—' 0l_J-a— ' aj— ■ v-J^ Ijsi^ X lyJi (jl*^ ^' »■ X l5^ a— 

Y a,X- Cal Ol^l-^ C^t— ’ ^1^ ijl*^ 4-- y 

\ \ 1 T * fif -CS^ \ \ I ^ ^Ca 1 4 ! 1 jl tjl J-^-— 

o^-Sa ^^Ij ^ ^ 4L;:^il y 0^ w'l^ '■^ ^ 

'3>*/, '’iS^ 01>-“ aXCa J^l- 

'61-^1 aJlJL^ 1 oiy^-^ ij^ji- 


W a 4C- ; J5 01 

1^1-:^ >1 c}^''^* 0^-/^V- ’^''3’/"'"- 

(0L« jO' ^^-C->1 ^,^JJ»^ C^j— ' Ic^ 01^ JaS^ t ?l** ol-^ i^^ciLal L— La ooXjLa 

jOj <J^ ly ^1^ Oi/^1 O^-^l 1^^ ol^ 

^'; C^/. j' O"'^/ 0”' 0"'^' 'S^/ r^k 'r^ ^''Z" 

ij\ '-. ^i^Aa Ol^Ob 1 Ob— ' X ly*^ ^1 Ol-^'^'**' A.— ^ ^ 4.ljLA^a^ 1 ^—0 kba 1 

^^SOA— j3 ^Oj 01 c-a^ ^ ^L-o5" <''jLXi« 0^ y liCt^ ^1^ ^'1 0*ii 

jJ 4]1 j| ^ ^ t 'A 4c- 0^^ kjOia-a^ 

-Oc^ia Lit «i5j C— jjl-* 4:>t>JlA 4lyi— I J5 \ ^ tv 4c- o y^ 

k_^ Ijj* Oly/-^ Sfii-Ca ^^li ly ;^1^ 

cSi^ j3^i Ol-'^ jlxf^ O^.^Ob oVj-^ '3-='^ 0^;'^-^ 

01^ ^Jiib Ol"^ ^J-L j^S 4^i^il^ 0^ ^Oab- Ijb^^ Ca_ 1 Iw "^1^ 

Yo^V OO^ ^V y_^ IjJ^ ^1^ oXtl^_ b^ 

0^ b^ 01^' 0^^ ^ ^ lA 4c- o^yJ^ -U C^ 1^ <Sjj^ 

Uu ^ 4J btjw-- *Jll y Jflj 

^ J" V. 


(j-V^ 
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^ ^3«i-^ 1 ^ y 

y^ X O^*— ' 7 * 1 - l^-- y^L— ' jjla-*— J ^1 

j^ji. — . iiiCs* Jt^-" cjj -‘ 

OjI (^^-2 ilr*"^'-/^ q:5'>'j— L.J j!V liU ol o'/-^ 

OX^jU jLj" »->-“ (>i 4 r'-^ 

(Jj^l ‘^^•^J;— i^^)-*" O^ 'jlJvj liU V jLj jji 

j 1 OjI l 5 j^. ijjjjl «_)' J-* o> 1 ^ lC_ 

X^lX <UiCa^ ^J_}l^k4j <Li»_ iiiCi» jI i^lj jJU-^ 

yUj V!^ jJ,_\i “Uijj. Jy f-r“^ y.^ 

jJV >iU yL^ ^L. Jji oji <_rt^ >; (J;^ (_r^. 'j-i tl^ J— a 
'-^J’ liU yy^ 

ui"^ Ui.-^ r*T^ U^^"/. ui/"' i 3 ^ ' 1^-5 c-l 

SjCb jL: y:^:, cJ^ i\y^ yiS jJV ylS Jjy oi_r j!V •■•''A^ 

jjCij oy ‘y.LC- ^ Y^;jl jiC- ^ J'^ '^Lrfy 

ojs-sl Obi o<_l 0';tS3 < 14 !! bU jl .„lSl_j 

^ o'^ o_,^ \2yA Oly^ja tUjl oi'jU o^ '_,LC; jl_^ 

OJi* i^'iSL. <ijj\yi^y c-J ‘j-.l^ ij^/A u'/'k rb '^r' 

01_;^ <1.1 c-1 ’■y_\SL. j^U xlb jiC- ^;,,5Q^ 

'^.\ b^*' cr^ r^/A i^b-^ -ji^" ^/Isj 

Ob cSiA >jjL\i-, ^y>U^ 01 / c-'i ^jTl yl^ jl 

(^1 -uT ^-Lj o'^ -Ojl 0^>b o'>— ■ crtii;-b c-l jUl/ 

-b^- ^5^ b'^ ^"b b-^' cr-* c'^/A. ^.b 

lb ^ cl.U: 0-1 llj Abl ,j[^ ^_^u J 5 OI-HO. 

^b-J JUOU .„l5a^ -0^1 jjl o-J b^'cr- i:/' iM ' 

Oly^ Oy- y_j b;y 01^/^- -/- b^^ Oly^iS ljU., Ji 

oly 05p- O-J Ijj <!l:,l O-J ^/l, ylj Oy- ^._. . ^y 

l^bC- (_y>. jl^ ^jU. 0-1 lb T>ui' J5L- Olj^ 

jijj /il jLj ^1 Ob ^y. jLj ^1 •b-y_y Ob L^y <6yv OU 
olyij Ob O-J lb oT xjyyr 05^:, ,jo j^Ji eb oljLi: 

1^_ bij^j oX y~r Mjybi Ojj oA^ Xlbbl oTjU Oy- Ylbjl oi'^U 
rAr* (JA^ '-^'i oy- ribji oS'jsU o£j o^rlTy-y 

Ojl bj. Oij/ja Ob 0;b> 4^y xlyS" < 1 ^ bb ojUj JSL- 

Lfy. ^'-nA bb y_/ jJi- 0_UJ. ijJC ijO^" ofjb <u-.y.y 

j-ii i^C loir oS'^u <!j Ob (yy^S- ojo. oTy. oy 

bb y_J^ jJl- 0^1 ybl Ijy. O'^/Ji •'b.Vbly vib Oib L OC L- ^5. ■ ■ 
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0^-2 Oil o^y*^ ^l*«j L* 'f -XS^J 

^J— si (jl-^-^^ ^ -'^ o'*-^ ^ 

JKxXj^ ^ O'* 1 4]aj Oj 1 o j-^ ^^'L?“yX3 -AS^J I 

^ j 1 Ol ^ j5_)i* *0 1-C j3 p eO-^-a ^ I c\5^ O* 1 "K^ J ^ *■ w l^-w >iJ.-j 


S 4^3 W iiil* 

7 y- 


.LT ,^*^1 j oj 1j cXiA ^'1 ,-j^ 1 _x*Xj 1_'J jl 

ij)2^ 






) 1 l^\iCj C-T^ oly*^ ^1-2 Oj 1 

1 i^\j ji oly ^-Ai> *.^Aa V ^ t^\y) l_.o^ 1 


^ 0l_;l-^3-^ /* 0-> i 1«J '_-iT. M— jilj 

J \J Oj ^ A C-J 

'— ' O^ ^ Cji^ XljoA ^1 C'^ / '-y* oly 

1-iy* oly e^i*! ^ Oly— ' (_y^ *-jly^ c-*ly- dU 

ya jJ 1^^ iw5^1-A J *_1— » *0 « o* ^-— ' ^ V> O* 1 V l-3y« 1 o* 1 

^^^1 *0c:ii3\y Oyol 1 ^j*- X U.«-s-^ jAj^ ijl-^-- 

osI-Ua ^1 (.ilA K^ Ij:^ ^ Oy— ' 

oju- (jy Ij 01-^ O--^ y—T" ^1-5 l^y Oly /r^ 

0\^ O'f^y^ *^\j^!yAy ^1 -^Ia OaI olyt^ ^^Uu 

dCjU (j!--! / 1 ‘Ui ^ Cy ^1 

^ *^y. *— ^1 tjly*^ *^^1 ^y_l ^y— ■ ®-^" 

^y. l-i^l O’U-ii oVy -^rr^- 


T 4-,*— I yi_UA ^ Ui ^jl^K-i3 aIo-i ^ Yly OAsly ^JlJ i^lyA 

T ^ ^ O"*^ ^y*.— ■ ^-fc..--> ^ f '•^ ^ ^ 7"“* 

^_}5 ^ Jjj'^ ijl 'W-— ’ “Cjca olc*^ >tj (.iT" y- ^ v j..^ \i _X,‘ O* 1 

•S^ djly^ ‘*■'5^0^ ^.^Xa 

'*■^^1^ J» ''^ d?- 1^,* t-iU ly~ 

»A Oy- 'fyiy j oy T^_l^ ol-^ o*_l 

^ '^3,.^_-*/y-' <iXR^ ^l^VS^y <^S' d* y«— *■ o» 1 T Ij 1^ -U^ Uo'-J ^1y 

■_-y 1^1 j3 1_X1j O O^ ' ® djl-* '-^Xa O' 1 * y IX— ,jiOJ 

* QI^I O— IXj jA l^K*j ^ iiS** y- ^y-<y 1 ^ .^j 


Jy y-^ 

i^jji o^yA jl <!y'V ^ (>^ly <U;J J*J1 i^.lx; oly^‘ Jy-'l 

<0^1 ^.XXa Oj 1 (^_C£J ^,£\oJ y£* y S jKk^A ^^\^'s3 

Oj_ 1 OXyy^ ^ ''’c'"*:^ " 

<]jl Jy ^do 

^ \a Oy y- y-^ — ’ (3^ ^XXa Oj 1 lj»- (J'’'"*^ ->^ 

yLw JaS dX d>^;j^ 

(jyO 1 yLa tiX* Oj 1 y^ (_yC ^ ^ ^ S;^*^ 
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O* ^ *— i^li* ^ ^liC— ^ 

ilr^'^'cT*:^^/. — ' t}~' vjlj-4-- c^}^ OjI IjJC 04*'-* -.- ^ cf“'' 

-j_U o^\jS U cjI 1 _v; liS'jli “OljLiT jy l^ljC (_r^ o ' oj 1 
ojI iSj~’ j*^/. ‘0}5" jJ'oS” 

0 - 0 * c -1 o";^ ^ y'j 0 - 0 - 4 ^ I jlyyji jiS" 
o'r/-^" OJ OU c -1 o'^ O* 

'-xj 2 I oj^i O"^ oy-i' o'y yoi> ou *^5^^ 

O^’LC- 1 ^ j^y^_ |.jl, jLC^ ^y ^_y^jj ^y^_ oj_ O^ ^J*j 

yy y^ j liT ^ iyli ^_| ljuji J^^' 

jly '.o^y oy— (jOi ^1 C -..1 

OU IjJC Ijjjl , — (J— • ij'^;^ < 0 — J^'lyyj Jy ajU- ^ 

^ oy lx ^ ^ y'_) oL. 0^1 Ijjjl cj'^ o ji— <1 yj 4 ^. 'y^ 

o'^ -Oy 1.0^ jy jlyyji jy^; rAt-'- o-J 

■x.O_ (j*y- ^jT I yl^ O'./-! j£j jlo-15’ liCU l_,L<J 

^1 -Cju- (j-'/’O ylj jyjl j|j 4 ,;. <l;_,y jy jtyyJi o-l 

0 X 5 ^ |.Ul jly o;j^ jy^l oX. ,. 1.1 jly o l j.x. s ljx S ' 

^1 IjJC _U5 --—.Ay Ui. jjji* Ijlio o',;^ oi 5 " jX^yu. Cal 

uW*' dr^j' (“^ /A O'yA. 1 -'^. '/j dr^/ 0 - 0 * 0-1 

ox. IjXio ^ jl^ Ijjd Jp a^UT lijAo. j. I -0L» J 
,_yd.i»r IjUdi ^ o'^A '-o^. ->^ <Xijli. jy ,.1.1 jly 

Ijj- dj'yyos. 1 -oid l^ji ^iT ili ji'>^a o,y^ j^i I loX oU C - 1 ju 

jl_;^ OL c-1 IjJd IjoQ' oS'jU Xi^y <li;|j jy jlyyjii ^iU 

UjI o5jU jiT (_^ j'L yl^ ^1 ‘^/A/. oy (_r- 

<!y\ <-X. jlyyji jiS 0 ^.^ ^ ^U— vjU jlyyji 'jJC 

y'j O^y- ^jTl yi^ j5dj|^ jl^IT ^iiCd jlyyji 

U jI jiS o5d_y ^X 4 _ Y jU -xL-Xr^ jy 

-^f\ y)^ j'uS'y jlyyji, <)u.. JS^ Ou-^y- IjoCT 

o'/ L-y o^ d5dX UjI jiy^ j5 Jy jjil OX. o-l j*y- 

o/- o^ ^ j5C*l^ aj-a ^^y jy,j j^T jij -XX-yll jj 
yl^ Jj-aia dA/A* jJd ,.u jly jy 1 _ 5 ^^ jlyyji eX. -xyy ^sy 

oVi"^ -oyvy jy ^a/X yl^ ex. jlyyji X^^yj <UjOa 0 ..I (^/X 

a-Oa J_il jlj^ c-l Ijlio ^ jl^ yy 

Jl^ Jy -dLClSoj e^_X ocL- J^l j|^j^_ yL_;y 
joy jly;! ji^ C-I <^/X yl^ jT I Ijja jlyyji o^ l;l 5 d 

<iOaa jlj^ 
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j'/oi' 'p/. 

J, ■^^-'' o''/ o^-' si/"’ C~‘ (/ '-*■’ 

« o'/*' ‘’'^- '^' 

oUp -O'j' o'/ 0'“/'". y'j c- 

j>.j'; ^u. j" o"“'j>.y O'.' jW/^' ‘^"^' si'-' o^'?./ ^’'/ '^?- 

j-jj i_jj* I./’ j/y* /*“ ■'y '-^'■^ j Jj-^y o*- o^-' '— 

-s,L.) ^U |_yi^ of 3;- jU si'-" »-'-" '— ‘'-j, o'^^tr" 

i,5::i> oTj^ ^J)l o'.2 si/^ ^.' O-'^^ 61-'"^ 

jL. ■0^, 0“/'". r'j v')^ 

o>j O'/'", y'j ■''// ''■''/^ si/“' or' (j'^ <J f 

6^j' s^;-^ si' ■''i''' /■ >^' ^ 

'3jy_ ^.1 '-oii' oy.5' Jy <-jy o''/'".^y'; 

^f. j'/ s/''-/ ■^'r". “^y. 

iJUiil O-io/ C-' ';'-^ si/o <_r* o'/y? 'r’')r or'-'^' L'’-’' 

olyjjj* -Sir 3 ._/ i; 3 - o'-' '■^-' 0'<jh~‘ ^.' 

OJO* oy Yw*' '-^.' o'/ii <'-.' t/ ‘j'/ 

<>i' |J1 jj o'-s+i- s^' s/^ 

^'b .Ju- x; '"“y o'y/->» j"''^ Oy '^jr' s^;^ o^^y- '^-’ 

ot/^ sii. j, »'j'^ "^'Z •" -' y-/*r^- 'rr'"y^' »'y 

■0_^,1 o-Jo* ^>.' '-JOfc' c-J cr/'". y'; '-''^/ sjy si/" or" 

O'/'', o'--'; ?*''■ 

or^:^. o-ss* 0'/ '^'T yr o>-s^ '-^' y^^. or/'-, y'; v'yr 

Aijsj L (_/-• o'/:*’ v'yy '^-' y; '"y* •^'y/'^ o^- '^J^/ 

o'/:^ '-s;j' eTjVi oiS" c-J </4/;j -sU^/ oy O'j-s^ y'V siU 

ri;/ j' ;'Jr. l;)^ •'yr' '=^-' 'J-^ c’y 

o/,^ -.' y.; '^r o'yM '^'y-^ "'»y-'^/. tyj’ ""’y^ 

o'yoj b- ^Q- y'’^ '^/. "^z" '^-' y^'/^ 'ry '^/" 

J_p. o'/:^ ^'yr sj'-* O".' O'/'s y'; l/' '^''/. siy* '-^y 

o'y- /A ^-y* ry^ e^"'^ '/- ‘jy^ 

ojs '^r sj'y j'yVA ’yr"^ y^"^ ’"“r 

jJU J^' C-J crTi. jy'T oji--’' 'jy o'y/A '-^ s/' 

6 ^ y^y' ^ ^y’^ 

o/io oiU c.*' / '^-' '-^. ^ 

Sly^ Ajy A' J^\ 0-1 o'^^y- 0’'/ or '^ ^;yA* 

\^jS 0'/ ‘^yr or^''^ 'Jy* <y'z^''- y'y ‘i'" J'*'' 



t)^ 




*.- OL-' ' ' 


ijLV4-^ y_j 


.1 .yu 


^j6 l_;_^l OjJi' f_\f_ 


J- 


L-i^ '^^f\:S <^LX£i^_ uy o'y ^_’ ®;*y** 

ij’ 




^ *»\ jt^ 

j):i aJ«1 ^ AjyV CU oc'U- <‘»y jy j'y/"^- 

(.U^_ jljjj J^*l ciU OT^j-Jj j£j o^r- /.'!>/ '>f^' 

Ol Ulj *jil Ij 1 (JUj ^'L-^ <'.-:Nju ^j\yjSj^_ 

y y c-j t iju^ d^\j->' aJt^— *> ^ 

'.^LijU 


(_jly^*_W) oj\-L>- oy*^.A j*«ju i^.Vj 1 ^ 


' ijl.*-_L«j vjViaLw I^vjJCj oi* O'Xi* ^"y* »-J^y uji« ^ ^ 

r- ^"h 


.) ^ ^»Mau 

Vj 0^^^ ^ ^y V cr“^^ 


,1 1 


cX* y*^ T ywj C.^-^ o2^w— 1 j»j ^ -i 

r^. c'-) y-> L->^’ “''‘y. '^/. ‘■^ kJ-t (*y'/* 

- s/"^' 

^^•A— cT'y^/* O^- c/i/^ cA«i o'*^ ^y^y** 

Lvii' AS'jL* Aii^U jy o^;^— ^ c>l (jty^ 

^4^ /*y^ y^) ^^y* o^y ^ 

4>. ' *t^j / cr‘y^ V-'*^ '^y*‘ 

•I^^jum^ ^ O***^ j^iS *X^yAy 0^y^“^ 

^UaX--- aJjI ^ (.y***^ O^y*^ l„u53^ ^l? y*"^ 

cT^yy**'*^ O ^— ' oljU^ y ^ c-j' LuX) Ijjjl 1^1 ijW-*^ 

ax.^j1 j\^ *— '^yt" 

u^*^/ <S^\i j,_\ o^ ijlyS 

y^ O'-' A''^* (" Cf ^/v l^VS"^ / 

0+^/'^ ^'y. Sc^^ ®'y 'j'^ V't" ' — ^ y^ ®-^ 0^ ^ ii!Cj\i t0'->“ o'— ^ 

o'y /-% '^^'^'y. ‘^* '■^-k 'OcO- . _^> O'-H" O-j' 

';-''' J*'/ O^'^ ®'y. 0'’^'-^ *'y ■'^y O^-^ al) U ,,> S ' y )! y ^_' '-j* 


^0 fl» — ' '“J* O^y 


\y -'o (OU C-) ^ 

•Olj' OjI y'y 


iJjloJ J 0'^ ) H CU 


^•«a3l 

^X> 

.j,_UL-^ ^’; /-^ >=5' J:^' eU(_;-y'l y]^ ^Lo ^_| Jljd^l; -Obi Jy-y 
// •oiyo.^_ Oy^^ OjI o)^l^ 

J'f: k'^ o-iJ f>'-' T^jji yLv-oijk 

^-Lb o';t^ U-^y. y'V ‘ylSL. cb O.J ^^y j' ^.y;** 
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O*} 



.. >r^ ii' 

i_ji^ O}*' ''A) f*' °-' - 

ol_^ UjS-i' j'-^ o^?r- si;- ly*^ ilr' '^-’ X,i^^ y, 


L-jl 


j5^ jl lii* oXi'y ' ';^'^ ^r" 




_,l 

‘y'U )jf ';-^' Jy* o/ y-S" Jy' <^' '■> Oy* 

';^ sir" cr*' ^';^* 5 '-'’ '"^ o'y/-^ y.f 

Cl y- ^y 5^^ o'y^ “/T — ’ -^ -°’' vT-"?* '■^y 

jjjT IjjJl Oy- L^Ui u'-' V^’ 

vL-iii j'j li^ '-’r" fy 

ely -sjyi (J 'f'y/ -' C^.' J^ f ji. r". r*'/ c^’-^ 


•Si'^. '^^;5' '^Jr" 

|!V ely ■sJj! j*J 'f'y^ -' 

sir^ Ji-^ t^'^- '-^ 

jlo- C-I tU:. yr- “^'-•b v-ij 'ty,^. ^J ^ y Jr-*' 

JU bb ^U'; ^ cr-'yjr-* l/’ 6 

i\yj oij tjj-J'y «;yr (j-' ^'r" '^-' 

VI jS' y 'jS' y ^lyy- eTy^ y/ siyy jy* o'y^ jb y/ 

Oil p-b Vl/ Xlb ciTy^ Aiil, Cyl JU (Jbjs sib C-l (r-b. 

^'ly l_,JJl (_y-l jS'\ y^b ^1 C-l ';bJ ^y- ^1 OlyiS JsS 

sir" a- b'r* sir-' sir^ ’■^- 

• Ljbl 0> I 


a!yy ^b jSjl OiV y; by o'y o’-^ %) sir^' bb5_;i ‘^'jr'/ 


Lu^. OU 




jSj' i.vj 'Li5^j\i 

)jjC eU ^1; YLu-C ei* cU 


<.bi, ^ 5 ;. ^ 

- J ^ ^ . \ . /^ . \ 

bb O' ! ySy^-: -'^* (^'--^ •b^r"/- 's^' J^' ’’ G 


r'; if^f- 


I O^^l y I 


/ f. *■"' 


f C'y 


«3 J^ C^ ^ 






lyl j bliJiT wilyi ^4-s 'jy j'y>‘-bi <''^V'. sib 

Ijjsil eb Oil OrA*-^. r*'-' 5-^; Jjb; 

o'y /Jii '=<' >^'J^.-^- ';r" slA^r—;^ ‘bc^ Oy* ‘j!'-' 

jjyl 1 jsX buses' siS'jU ^1 C'lyvS' eb .>u ^b yjl Oy- by 

jly/ji Ali^yC. eb >y_lC- b J c'y^ ^// bjyU. ^b 

yo^ /; ^b yb-l ib boC l.s;.l cT.U by 

<l_.si, yty. y^; *jb A'y-i" ciJly o-^ 'b“ o'y ybsi O-' 
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1 JJib I ^ 1 ^ l_Ujij t <h jl ci* Jw Ul y 

viS'jlj ^ 4*3 \_w ^WaiJj ^ ^1 * ^L.^»it^ *j5^ >1* y ^y 

Jir^ ^ ^jls \fy^ Jj„U> L'-Aj 5 

\ ^^X-i,— ■ oj^ ^ ^.5^ y ^ 1-^-*-’ 

^5^ / f ^ f '^>**' T ^ 

OjS ;y_U viS'jU O'-l SrS'-f/ (J-'t' c^-r^ '-^ r'^ 

l^_l ^iS’jl! viT ^_U liU 1^_U oiL*^ _,^_U ljuiCr ei^U J*j1 cU <,'j.'U 
J_^aj jyjl jlAji J'-2y* »);» ; « I*^.! '^-5 (*>'' 

0'f(J^j*-“ cjI Lv;^ ki5” jU oly ^ ij5_u> Lu-^ I c5^jb 

'-V" ^U- 'fvjl^* (J^ J^*l jJ^j <UX^l_ ^'L. 

Jljj* »-^ ol5^J (jlj 

.ylj \x J^; J>_sS 

vj'-4^ '-^' ‘^■i^ •'^.l JW/^ y'-' “'^^y. ^"y* 

jtU- ^li- C-I lb '^. /■ ^ f-^ IjJLl < i;U 

hy O'-V- y'^'i 

.viS" c-J i;y- ^5;yb yv ^_aJ' ^1 Cb c-l cJ'yr' 

c- 1 yI I j fi^ j, C- 1 ^iT %_, 4U51 *j^ c- ' <iru. Ji jl; I 

/ ‘^^.; ^.5 ^ jJV j;;X jLC^ <_^ viT U- ^yY'; 

yv 'Sr^ U^- o^ •vU.jj. jy viT^^ iiU ^.~y' 

^V <>j3^/. (Jjj^ ol lb eU aJU rlii juJ ji-yy/ ijy ^J^jy-' 
^L. o/ -OljVy c-1 rib ^ YoVS'^. oy dr%_, ^:, eU 

o'->*i y' ^1; jLo C->^^ 5^ ^ 1 YX»L.v 

Ijj YiU5 Ji;^ eu oi eT M, ^ oli" /J^ o- 1 lb vMiT j-C^- 

^;/bi. <U3 ;|j^ eTU j^CiMou <0) ^ jy jl ‘il- li 0'-^ >^.1 

^'y*/A i)y 2:*' 

J eu ^V^o^yj -ObLj eu c-J lb ^ viTu '^-' 

^V u-y);.. li^ o^ Col |.>L-1 ^u 

AJYJyy ^"y^y oy viT eu Co) oly. dly ^ o/ii^ 

H]y y^ yv ^ ^ 

Coj y ^ cTU ^y'; 

<».^ Jtt— o;>U 0^^ ujlt- Oy- ji-li" 

-J ^ ,yi5'^_ ^ 

^15 , ^ 

J^l eu “^y.lTy Jjij eb ^U Uy. Ij_ jy ^C>. U^. 

JU ^><4^yr Ijlic ^ 
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viOU <!y. 0.1 IJ^J ^ 

J.^' j;- '^' ''"7- 

ji/ jjl.1 f" , 

Jl^ ^1,^ a. ^U,l O'^ Jb .U ^,1 dOU ^.^1 1-^- .U,l^ T V 

•JV5:ii5' j. jj- 3 -^ jj5 3 .-^ - • a ■'- 

JUCa. J$a.- ol 7-1/ ol/ 67-. t-'t^ 6 x^U cj-u. vU 

.^1 ijjT 0^7^ ^U jir ‘^'>>'^ ‘sT^' - 

3^ Of 'J^ v'yr L^ p- 

. ^7. oi' ,--r j'/ “'y- ^ '^'‘^''■ 

l,j^ ^i 4J17U 0,5 01;^ 0,1 ^ l^tr jl j,.7- <-VV 

Jo Y,^l ji ^7-^ a/J '^z- ^-' b'\ 

a. oi oi--' A77J :;^' 'fi.b j;i ^1,.:.. oM- j'T- ^'^7/“* 

j4 ^ a. tL_- L.^ . ^ ■ -y 


Of 0=^ O- u-r“- — -• o - ,, i< 

JVJ ^ J^M a. o‘'(^h. ^.' 


•/■ 

,cu 


%^f. 
V rV 


•;;^. jb O-^a^ jb 3-3~ -^7 - lt*''^®'?’- ^ 

^ JJV 7>'^ 0,1 O-t.ly, 

Ol J,;- ^ ^j)V W J-' 

^ Jz- ^iT,. c.^7 */ ^ ^ Jt- c^- 

" , ■ 1 1,- 1 ^<r,U JJS ^\o. , 0i^ ox^ 

•yi5:j. ^13:^.- V. ‘=--' z^- >"V' ‘:’'^ 

‘ of ^ a. jJj-j J't-/. 


'/, ^’zzV 


az Jz/' 0«^ 7^ to 7 - J-'^C ,.(' ?' i IV 

i.u3C <z/ a. oi ul,.J5 -'5-^ oI-ok' '7^7., y 

^jb^i oraCL- ol jz^ j^a ^-Lb <! 7 ' Jz-'^ ^ 

0^ ^1 01. T'>>r- .-<-,/ -J- '-“^' ^ 

„,. o# r'.r OV 01. 7b 0.7 

^ a. 7 b 71 .-I- 7 >b'-. Jf 7^./ — b' 07- 

oi.'Zl.b;- ja ^7. 77-, aa- Of, c.J 

% ^ a' bb 7-“ Z' b b' 7.r -.'- j.' 
; .tfa .u 7I b'J fr .b 7-^ b 7 i- rTb. H b -"-.r 

,1, b. i. HZ 7-.7 .iZ^V b 7b.7 7>. 'T^b- -- 

^ ^ " 7 -b - _ -u o.- aa -jasiz oi 


jiiz j'a> 


n 1 lu ij'77*» -“-' ®7J^ y 7 •■ - 

: jCo ^-Uz jlT^ ^' 3 ' 3-'^' 'b-’ 'ZJ^ 'J-*—' ^ ' 
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J^') iiU jlj TiUS’ Y^ o'j 

cr^ vj'J^ y'— '/, cr-'. ^ 4liJl^ viU 






> «3 

y 

! X 

^’um) L* Jy Y^_^ 


•diATV-^/. o^ ^V j5_,j 4 \_Lw J^l 

^uS" Jt a. ^).:s ^1 ^ ^|^_^5- 

'^J '^r OI/^' O/- j^:,! jjJL J.ut ,^_U LuX, t.u; 

^-b ^1 ^13:% ^ jjy,j jjoj- 

Jt a 1 j._)/j, *iCL c^U j^l a. jy U l.uiC ^Jl J a. 

s53^ ^UJ , 1 ^ J£. >:»l;li 5 - <1151 jjU 

J-.^y* s5' y’'^^ *i)U^ 

015" J-. }JV/ ij/^-,\ ^V '^liC, j... jjiil o'-Wi' i_ijU. 

'-r 5'j'^y" v3^' J;i 

a. il,U;| Ul^, ^b, ^ ^_i 

'y^ ^54^ 01 ^JJ^ 5'A^il jif c- I 

J\^ <4Jy^ ^ 

'y.^ Ji;^ ^.l yj.1 .i_ /J,^ 

cr*' O^jl ‘}jl5u^ .!)j>ji- 1 ^)jj. 


-w ^ yv'-'r'— 

c -1 ^;_4Vrj oj^U- aJjS’'^' e\. c. 
'^J cr^ ®yr^ ‘^■'-2 0?-* ,-;Uj jl^- 


" # ' 1 , 

^ Lb 61 /# o ' ^ 

^ J# 


Aiol ^ij l ,.ci 

JV . 1 ^ 

Vif 

y / 4 ^ 1 ^_), 

s< • 

6 ^'y; #'' '^r" 

j-a Ol. 

C#» 

1 t# 1 ,3 ^ ^ jJh J 1 

■^J # 

Lb 

ijl ^ 5 * ) 

# >#■> 


•Oli-fcj*- ^ *jk* c^ 1 


^ ^U^:> eU Oj:i! ^_, O^TU^^. ^,1*. jl/ 

V^/ ry^ o^-- oV:^) ^b^ 0.1 

0,1 ^ vly^ y-; Ob ^u, ^ 5 C.jo 6 W.-ro_. 

JV 

y V -I ^ 04^ 61;# ^_l ^ 

W ■ 


^u;, 61#; d#r 13#, 


b J 


r 


u . 


y^y^^ u#i ^ oiT ^-Ub 6 I#I <)br. eu ^JU^ 

#5.5. T6 U o,; l,,\ \,ji._ #;, ,4^ ^ 
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jA» i ’tNj jt .jCu* \ iwfc*-—' ^S* w V^ijL* aI Mijku 

^Xi) 1 i-iXj \j 1 4X5jLj' Oj i T^ i— j ®Li* 

^1 o«_j^ o*_^ ij'-3 w4f“ 

Ol^-w-* Oj ^ ^*Ai I i^U fl\ ^L-i_*\ C-J 1 MX,Jjjl 

il-*^ ^ 0 ^- 2 ^ 

l_Ujb 1 ^ ^ ^ *Z^ \ O^-X^ 1 ji-J^ \jVS^ 

^ <L:^ ij^-M-i* ijcL^ 1 <ii jJ 'L:-!? ^W*** To^-'" 
a_U-* ^ J*"^ /. 

Oji-ai* Oj_1 3^5^ '^/_^/. O^-V ^3 

a « J <vL« *0^1 ^ w ^ ^^— ^--* 

^ y— ' ^ O ^ ^ _Vi^ 1 _UX^ \^S ^ v > ^ *0 jl yl — - a 1 ^ Lfl.».w- ^ ^ 

JV^^' oy^ ^ ^ ^ o^ /*^ )j y . >-. ' ■* yy c-a ^ 




.'-^A>-\j J *.il» OJ 1 yjl^b^—* 




^ f, j)^ f. (‘■y^ vlr^^ O^*^^- 

;jli jl alaVJjf wJ 1 

ijl y-is -'A^ ^ ‘^* 3^^* L/*^ ^ jy' c^^-' 

S^ \ ^ '«} ^ i,jUjJ^ <<Lij-^ ^ 3 ^“*—^ ^Z*** 

r^- 0 ^*^ Ji>r^ lt^ /A 

y..^,.^! ^vX* X) wX* C— * ^ ^ j ^ ® “'^ 13"*^ ^ ^X» 

Xi *^ ^ y oj i ^ ^jS.tS ' <Jy 0^3^ jy ^ Ij-i^ ^y Y y 

1^1 3» J 0X*J y J (Jj-^^ Xj aljXaiT ;r^ 1 J ^ i A' J-» I ^ /*** ^*^34^ ^ 

^|J -W^ o ^ ~S^* ^ LS* b jA-o 1 ^ ^ _.VL>- CtX* Y 3-X^ (A-iJb 1 JS y 3 ^ O^ ^ 3 I jJJ-L« 

y*~y^ ■»- y^ ^'3*'^* y3^ ^Y ^iX* j_ 5 ^X* ' ^Xj." 

>33.^ 3’3^ ^Vi)^ ^y V — 534^ ^ J^y^ '»^ y* 03^3*^ u'^* 

Ai.-Ji 5 l>-X^ ^ iiXj X ji-t 3-^3 ^yL» b ^^3 

3* J^- 3* Y-* (j^- bub ^ bjS* <3*,V ' — 

b"^ ^ 1^3^ ^J*"**^ ^ '■^X* oj ^ f ^ itiS ^ b b^3*^ X*-^^ 

1 b_;Xit* j*X-«^ ^ ^ ‘O^iyS' tiX» y./* b'^^*"Xij ^.tX* u.^1 

Ali^^l a^-*— 'i <iX* 'Urf 1 3^X ^ai^XS* jjUy^ 3 ^yuXS* ^yu— ^ 

b^ 'f ^ 3*^y ' ob bS*'f-^-^^y' oXu— yi_x^ t.dXjX) ^ 3 V' 
y ^ « 1 3 > X4’ -U-S" T ^ 


Sa?^l A'JxXS’ 


>“’/ 


r> 

T 


<b 


Ja 


b ^ I a^lc s— jX^ O-^ 3^ 'l.^^X' 

"-«* b-vS* wXa b-^Y.^ (UXj X» ^ '-''^3^y 
.cb X ^ V^— # *, 5*1 *0 (uabtU* b^ jyX* buXj 


c^ 


3I X«2 o'f^Ti^Xib 




)% 

I Xa j i 5 [^ — ' 
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i|^_ jtj O-J -1^, jlj 


(_H*r^ y. Yj4*— Joj 

^1; ^•l^ilS’ .a_. .j^U* j,^ \’|^ <1^ (_— ^ u-}/ iJj- 

"•y^ ^'; 'j- (3+^• ‘^^//. o'-^ o<_' 

y. -r^ cr'^. OT^j^i j. I eX. jjS 

yV (jjV ^_l cjt |JU ji ^V o'y^/ ^ 

'yr-' t3^«^ (^'1 ‘iT j^ 4l^_l J dU 

0^l^>Jt .^Lo olS^ jlJLl-l- 

'y z}-> '^r O'y/-^- '^r- l-i:3C ^L-l 

^Xj:u,-ai JU/, y_^ 4UJI ly ^1^ eU ^U J_i| a. 

•oIjI ^'ly^i — • •^L; 


\ y\Si}.yS 


<aS]| 


•^\} ^'•5 l}}y. J;-^' jjjl 'jby- c-l tyU; ^b ,5^1 / Syr"/ 

jX- -UJ/ ^yljo .j_ 

/iL. \j^ ^ ^ ^ 

^yl JyXi jSii- ^41^ ^ \^jS -^ f 

oslji^ ji eU Jijjjjr v_i^- Jt^jL^ (_^U ^ 5 ,,.. j^i ^jjS. 

Vyli' ^b j5yl oUj Y^V j;l :.-^'/ si' ^ ,«. r'^ 

/"^ j;' 6^. ^tv VjXT ^,\ el. 

oXkU ^.1 Oyr^, ^•b 

6-.-^ 'y^ olyU .1, 0,1 j,*b ylyl y-y. ^,,J|^., 

O^ Oly^ 6y-l ^y ^b oU Jlyi*/ ^,yl- Jily, b- 

Y^V Olyi, ^^yl ^ ^ ^ 

^if ^>_ ^ ^Ly 

^_ji\^ U/ olj J.l Alyl J' JI, ^ ^1 

^bl Obi ,lyU. 

^\f ob<: Vjir ^b jSyl _vi^ 0,1 ^b yiyl Ai^y yU .Vj 

-'1 ^b ^l.y js,, 

,.U. r^U Oly^ 0,1 yl^by- Oly^ Y/. y^l 01/ C-^Vl JU 0^ 
.1 Ob y, by OlyO .1 0^ ovuir bTM ollou 

ub Olyii ^.Uo. .1 Ob OyUr ^^UJ J.Uo ^ 

OYy. OJ'- -1 YO^I /; ^^1 / 

^■514 T-' ■ X- 1 O - . ^- 


'j rl-4— oii 


vT 


-J Yyl;by- ol i^L ^b ^^yl 
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jly^i.vi jiS^ i^/.- IjJC Lv; jl idS'jy j^ 

jj ‘ ^J>S ^\j O- 1 tj-^yy-^y t/~'^ O-^ 

^4j u„5^ Lu J-^^ ‘^* ‘''^^ 

^UJ jJL, ^;y'j el. ^_,U Y._J^- i>'U »'?. •— 'V. 

•O'j' O)})^ '^.)' il'^- ^ (^'-^-^ ‘^-' 


Cy» V^>Jl ._y>-L-» ol^ Olj.fr— ' 


oli- J.j>y. .il <i^ 0^1— djy ■'l-i' o“^ \ > f A AJ- ojp^ J! 

yl5^ j;l o'^ ;*rr z}' L^-'>f^ z}' '-'^' ^ 

jJliji y ^1 ' — L^-X )■■ 

Ai.y-.j^Uj jIj ^^L_ijl 

Oliy^-Vi. oVt^ r'— t'-l" O'^ y““r J"' Lf^ i^- 

Li- Aity- Sjy- OjSji o'jfr^ ‘^.' Ai.J-' ^ f. AIo^J L^'9'f^ 

aLi (JU!i;U o'-J— o^i»i- o-^./.-^ C- 'f:^ iP^y.h 

,\iS eiCo5^_ o'j o'^*'- o'y/-^- '/*-^^- ^'' 

^^Jl- oJw, J^I ^1; Oy*. 2 l o'J^^ ‘)^ I^'-^ 'y 

AUI'Ij Oji' '^J o'y/-^. o^-^ '■r^/. '^-' o'yt— y Jil 

JL-I- o'^^l-' y.;^ AUy-L ^ji L^l^l x/" 

o>l o'jl j o-'^ Oir^' o-'^/ 'y c'-’ j'y/-'^- '■^z 

CyOy ji <!bL; o;- 1— 0^1- 'J'.i'. ^'y, '-^ 3^' 


j5Ca]yr O.^ X.J '■’3* j'yV-^ j'~''-' O^'— lo' '^' 

l_,^ jLJk_y Jllil— a].I A)Ly_^,yi Ol. y* jO ; Ojl" O^ y» ) 

jjbj At.y-y by. o'y3/-'i Wy- '-UiC A)yl ji>-llJ el. by. Jly^'yj-W 

<Oy, j\ J-ii o- y 0+^*3- Oji^' * r'’^-" '^' ^'"^*3-/ 

jiy y.a, '-^rz oW'^ Jl^l— be^ ^.2 L.^^/ *' 3 *^ vo'^'^ 


^L Oyry- ^ C-^3-b* y-^" 

Jyjl ob^e. J;'^ -- •^'-2> yUJ oyi- ol-'/ ^' 3 - 

J_il el. o'.yZJ'' ■^'/-’^'z jy“^* 'o^ L '3 '^* '^-' '^3--Z 

\ ^rA Ai- iyy* .14 o'y'e;' ^•'/. '^3 r'*'^ ^ 

eTy- a!| oL<i- .li 0 '/ Oy) 0’4^.y- C.i'l J' ^ A* ^ -^‘ 

el/, y . Ali^ ^ly- vi' ‘^'V'Z '^* A3' '^-' z; 

,// Ji ,)v .a- r.. ,J'J J- .'-^' 

oly /-li.. y-iys^ c-'3^ z-y- r''-^ A A 

LI 4 c-1 ^y- (.^bj L.e. Abi. 0^33^ ‘ 


<Jf 
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ijly ^-Ai» ^ (— sly ijl-M-^ V^*— ' Oj 1 

*^J^ y!^ (3j^ *^‘dj jy» 

/^jAi^ (Jt otL-^y 1 

0- X-^ Oy**' jl > o^— ' iiS" ^ (*" /* 

ij^Ail 0l-^l-3 ^ tj^ cr:;^’'^ ^i.*.— * 

C-j 1 yw ^// '-5^ ol;^ ^ C^ Lf.^J^ /. <^-;;Xi* 

01- *4-^ cwl ^//. (^;^' 0^4-^/' 6*.';^ 'f^W**'/. *5^' 

tjljuX^ C*^* A * *^L>- jS^l ^'l^l^y-* Oy— Ij^ cjly 

»^\jS ‘Oiblj (j^ *^(>- *^y^ 1 - 2 ^ ijly ^-iA« C-J 1 

wV« Ol^-^ T O y- l^y*j 5 * 3 ^ “^.^ ) y. 3 ^ 

^L«*lyj ^ a\_.^ 4x-. — . 'f y y O^-^ i,j^ ^ ^ j*. ^ 3 ^^* 

t^jA^ ijl^ vJ 3 ”'^ 3 ^ (wV ^ Otl^Us (jl/^ ^ 

l^y* U-jS" i 3 ^^ ^ ^V O^ "lS*^ ^i} ^ Oyfl-Xj 1 

^;V tf-U/ C^_l ^3* 31 ; 

^JyS 1 oX«i« ^ ^ ^ ^ o ^ ^ J o^ 1 j^y 1 ^ 1 i 3 ^ 3 ^ w i- * li* ^ 

^!y yjjfi) -US* 03 ^ Ijy 0 ^ 3 ^ 't/ JU-yO 

3^3^ Ol^liy- O y-' 1 J34 tjly "^y Vy '«i^ 3 * ^ ^ -'^* 

iJX* sly 1 oly,^ **^* ijl-^-^ Xj^ (s^^. ^ *‘A>- 

4j^V jA*S i 4.L^iCiu- < 03 ^ Ijy uly '*AI« ^,A.>j r j ^1 ^jL^L— ' ^JUa.L-^ Ijja^ 

^^yA« ■«< ^ly- J* 1 ^•■A* 3* ^,3^ ^ ^ A ».wy ty ^»,.,l.w ^ 1 1 _V-^fcj 1 _Vi ^1 1 3 A.^ 

^r^-^ly4 1 y j y^'l ^1 "Vl-a-^ OX* y jS C-si 1 1 ^ 1 - 3 ^ y I_UXj 

'-’’r. *'?•/ sS/^ '-’r- y-^ y.) 

(^ 1 .- 4 — 03 ^ 3 X 5 3 ! tjl- -k*-' J O y* y ^ s.^y-l.>tjj ■^l^iil5^ 

\ >T^ crl^ C”^ ay X>“ <)ljl 


Oil w>-X™» oX^ 


Jj5 j.b 

cl’. 

; ^ 


y jj. 

;- 0 ^; 

Tl^ 4)bl 

j\y/ jb«i 

.5^' 

a'tr- 

- ji5 > ^ r V 

Ao> a y**^ 0> 

\i y j ^X*b* 

j> ' 



W-^' 

31 -> " 


Y/^o^y 

'f^ 61 


Ji-^r 

’s/^^ 

t-^y ^/. 

t/f. 

^'k/. 

bU TfU 

r>b* 

^5u 

Oj 1 ^^X>- 

*^’' jjl Li.»j- y 4, y 

i>V. ‘^' 

y Ijj -uT 

vA- 

-' s...Xa^ ^J X>- 4\oN*4^ \ y*”^ ^ ^ '^y 3 ^^ 

) V 'f )^ ) 1 1 ^iC— ' jiis ) 4.4 

j *» > 

. ^ 


j-'^ 






•r ^''y/-^ 

■ -liS" _r-^ 

, 0 ’^ 
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o» I 0-1^ (j..;* - ^-' 

jJl^H j jUaU ei. L^- ^ vLT . V^, Jl JV eu 

^jJi^j _Uj«^ ^'Uai— . O^ 

Jj^ Oir^^ ‘j'- ';'^ <^r— '-•'';;A* r’’^' ^ '^J 

^ y^) ^lia^ ^ ^ ^ I* •.*.. 5 * 

tS ^ ^ 

•OIjI Oj I oljlir jjlij ^1_) ' 'jjr*^ 5*^' *XL^ 


Olj^ o'y/-** r'; 

•_7Lft SJ— jL; liU o< I Tjijl o';'-^}— '^r“ T-J '■^5'* >^'5^- “'^5' ?^ -'", 

jjijl <iU Oil Ij;^ nii_u^,i o’"'?^ i-V* 

. ■' ‘ -'^ ' — ' <S 

^l_, ol JU- jJ|j:i <iU ol '-sjnii!, ^'; O-'^ C''^ jy 

liU iil_,|jj— o Vi ^J_fOl,I ol by- ^ ^-w ^ 1 ^ ■^^1 J/i jyj 
Jjjjl jl-V+i Ji^ ^'; SjUo-I SjU w*bi ol ■^/'^ ^'; 

jJtiU* aU 05 ^ ^ ^ ^,U.« v-^^y 

-iU ol T }» jl (iljby- o _p- 5 ^; O'y/-'^. -'^ o'y^ / Jy^ 

OilX^lo-ibi vjb^-^ yTO/ ^1 ^ tj^^'by— — ■ yi j ij)yj^ji* 

jjjj jUJo jUaL- IjJC -iU ^ by* Jlyi'y.VSi ^r b*^a - 

jbj ^ y^^ jt Oy? bVjJCi -iX* yi ^ i^bj ^liw.. ^ yi I 1 *“^ 

|JljJ 1^1 <bilA ^ *iU jiSS Jyj ^ ^ Oy b'^ -ib ^ yi Jbj i_'bJ i — .*1^ 
bU C-*l Ol^b^ r^ by* (j^y* Oy^-^^ ‘“'^y^; — ^ 

o'jby- J* 6^--^' '^-' C"“ o'-^-'-T^ b' '^''y^“./- 

. ^ 1 ^, 4)^1 ^^y^j ^bby vib oiijly* r'y ^b>-U* oy^, ' '4^* 

J4 4i*^l. oj Jb- yJbj vib jJU- J;bo kiT y=y J-Ui* ‘St"'-* 

by* jlyi/Ji c'y r^. ^//. '■^>* 'j'>'/-^- 

yi yf JtJ^I/, c*l J^J -ty-vS" l^,b;l -ib y jS Sly Y^U-y 

^1^ jy*b oy5j' (_ri^ y. J'y-'^-^ lT^ f. V" y.y-^ 

jlS” ol Oy.y^ J;-= ■bly^r/ <jy* ^'y y^v 0V*ly^ Oy- 

ol (SJIj bJi^ Jb o*^b L_bl tbK-y ol Oyy^ ^ JJ /.' OiyU 

Oil ^ly— 'Ji 0y>. y^ ^'/r^ y-'*^' b Lui^ ob »yl ^ 

1*^ f. jl Li>^ oiily •JJV ^*r“^ ^ 

A!*yy^ Uyl Uy b^* Jyb Jb Ji ^ '-'bs 

jJbj y f O'ybj yJV OiJ y y. yS" -y-b 
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0-1 J^) oLCJI v^U oli" Jlj^ 

■^biL- eb 0_1 T^jl ^J~. y_j -cly ‘^^'-! 0-1 jljja, 

Ol/o o^_, o^ OT^^oo ijb |^L1» jXJyui* ^) JV tiU (;^_,U 

^-' O'j^. fji\A ^1 jlV Jjl^ o_u- J^l ciU 

<1^ -^L-, <)oU idU Ot;b)- y_. Ija- jU' jji 

eU L^, jli ^U- Jb _VS^J jloij' jkr 

s-5* 1 IP 51 — -* b'lAjO o-J IjjT l_,b;l 

OVL^ (J;.^ 0-1 bj- ^1^ 4l^ <1_^ ^1 

OAw -UT ^_j-j l^L^ ^JS JY ^1 <1^1 1 01^ i/f ^y'U 

^-W jly/ji- ^I-^Yj/T <Lij_.U Jji y_^, Jb ^ y T? ^jl JlAjO .jU 
eU oj _^o J^l JlAjO o^^_^ J.C_ dU o_l b^. 

jJL Lo o-O* o'ryA ^-^-' T.jj' O^ y_^ bj. o'yV-U- 

o_l Ol}^_ ijly/Ji •'j*! ‘Oy_l- j eU o*5U. aj_. jUXi 

ijly /Ji liU J^l bU aXi; y ^1 o_l i^XY oXi_, 1^ oO 

buX, 02 U- j)Y y./ LJ iiU y f Aiy_);y bji bVl^b'^^ 0;_ y_, 
Jji -tio o_l ^ oVp oJ bUJo- b^Xl- 


j 1^ o_l ^ji Ijbj- b^l ^-1/ ^b ^,\ ^b 

'r" ^'-2 ^ b'^-'ol jU blAjO blj^/ ■ Jjl 


■“’'->'-5 ^ ‘^''^r/. L,— ^'-5 b'^bj- 


bUal— O^ b^ bly 7^-'" b'^bj— jiX 

bUb- b'Xl_ O^ by. bly^si. <!jl 4X1 ilj viU ^-UX jJL 0-0» 
Oy- by. bly/-«- ^ ^1. bl/^'LXbl^-X 4y_V/ a. 

blyby- b^J Oj biyai. -Obi O-J Tyi^l 

Ol' X.^'/ r^- :^3' O;^^' btb^ oJ b-Xy jj TyiJ ^yyJu 4L. 

bb b^UX yx:; |.yLi ^1^ , 

jjl- bl' ^b yjyl 4yl bTy^lyl :, 4 yX, I oXi-" -Uyy 4 (.yb 

-.' X.^'/. bU ^ly- ^L: bl^ bbt b4-S 4xJC,. yy_- <L-X 

'Tr-. -r- r^lX a. YlyS" -y^u Jv ^1 4Lj a. syV Jb^ 

bv. ylj 4U.^y a. oJ ^ 4yl .yy„, ,y_ 

Oi^ b^Lbyi^ Oy- oj ,y._ ^ly J,,u blka bi. o-J lyby- 

^ly |.a ^ly Jjb ._iLx, |.yO bXb 

- r^'*^ ^b yjjl bU 

,xUx_l ,jb oa -u; bi-'ly (.Uyi bbbo •!:> o) b^" - I - I 

y.b J,I i,ir . b AC „ ,1. 

-j'-O dJl- -l-O- C.J OIXL. ,,1, , oUl/ ^x^s> J_ jl' 


^ - w • 

^iy. -jlj bl-A^ b^-lx-y. 'frb rX- r') bb 

bX^tCx. bj ji-:b b^ba a. oi 


,1- f bvj I ,uX 


Lcji kXjU ^_y~a s.o 


by-O. ^~*b yjjl b^-il 
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j U-. ro;j- jJ'-'J “jr^r”- 


j 


1 , .C 'U 


'A* y- 


<>JL-J a. C^_ 

Ob ;-yr o'^'/ --' '^>- -''^-A'”- 


l,L..l 




■ jbl y,; o-'b*'/* 


?. ; 
> 'b 


^-w. >4-V 

OilCJl 

,1 ^.1 cJbu. 0.1 rjsy <ai r-‘j -ib ob) 'x 

■ <Lo. r^- A -'■* 

^ ■• - ■ ,,,..•' 1 "f y*y 0 -' )y 


c- 


•ob' ^'b^b- jbb.- boC 

o'-^ 

jU.'- ^ ‘■'-‘n- ■Jr- j'r >■’’ , , 

,..;i <!,> .^r,. '^- Jf -•-“ ’'>; 

. . , . I 1 \ \ 1 \ . --V - . -^ 1 ' a« , ' ftJ 


jLj , fj wU3 


cv v^'/ ry^--' r j - '• o 

b O', fj' j'. ■JO- p-'. ''■'•■ , 

- b . . ..<r _ 1. _\. _i. .' AO‘b a. 


^1/ p*'. '^- '’^‘' '-“f; 


Jly /- 


ViVbf 


o'/ O ■J-" S^'f P*'" >-■’' -“^ ' U' ? 

1 ■••■ <1 ■'I.T r') J^bo. O -^bl J* Cr^x' br-b . r 

oS^f, ji -.' c-^ CL'^ »;?- s^'r c u . u. 

OLJ- JiU. 1^, di;'.r- y. i^-- -.'X ’■-^X ■ b 

OOo.' ';'o^/. if '.f 

:*: o',v.-. 'bT^.u oo. oU.u .-.r o 

u, Z^j 6 fH,. 4 ' i-^ '^- b u 

^-* ^ ... .Z \ ^ ^ r\ 7- Jij 


. y'. - C-^ b 

JU ^b- Ob/, /v 0.1 ^ obJ^ 

eu 0,1 by. e. c- Cl'^ ■ M 

^;Ciiy o-<bb a^- '>-“ ^■''* '''^“ '7 'ff ‘ 

i •bo.L< a bb'4^ r->^ ^'rM ^ 
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Iju - *--' ^ ^Ua* pij jf 

(jj -U-S" i (jV>-l^ ^ lx? ^_•^- ^ ^ 

o^ ^ ^Ji> -ji* ^ ^ idXj Vj 1«lj i 

^\.«*i_Lm; ^jViaA^ aAjl<aj y I ■■"4^ -^j^— y ^iX>- ^ y 

y^ y^ ^ y^ ^u ^»5 Jiii* ^ ^S" 1 oLw ^ Ufcj I ^_V» 

y* cJ^- )* J^y^ 

‘-5^' i^.y. y (J^ ir jyry. 

^ /***'. ^1 ^ 

C.J I ^ Y y 

Y^t^i-^ <jL^v5^ liXiU ^ 

^ ui wW5^ ^Ui*j 1* til* c*' 1 ‘l^J*-*- 

^JL•^l^ ^l lil ,.*' *5L>- ^ ^__t^>-lXi* 

T _; - . «» «jl»i**l ojlc l_*\jo tJ.U* 1*1)'^^ 

O*.-^ 0^1^-'^ o'j o'i 0‘J;'/:! o'-5 o^/ jU^i JIjA 

»ji* iwjii) 

* X jt 

(^'5^* ' — '-^V (J^ y, ^‘*'.' ‘!^ y*j' Ojj.>' 

•^'j;W. ^ OJ^ j-^' ^.' -'--^ ^>J ^jl ^U J^l oljt^i, 

t/ ("^yr^ O'j'jj" 'j^, (_;CJ vjU^U* vjUaL-/ ■jt.i* Jjj 

jy'ji^ 1^1 ‘s,sy o' u'-r;^ ^Uai-v )j}~^ y»h (j'j 

jUJ- oll»^ liTja;. jS^ <*1 ^ jyji 

^U- b^ u'y/J* O^i' »J>*yt- y.^-2 0>^ )j^ rj^/* *7^ 

oU«U liX (j"' V oJ^ ^1 <1 ^ ji \jj 

yj O' O'y ,;;J^ ij^ .^1 

J^i OlJ+i Oi/^V-’ t^•>^- 0/^' O^’y.^ y'V c-i 

'^.' y’ O'" s^r^' 0''y/-= (-ry>7 - oj/S' 0.1 Ij^ oiyi/j« *1.5. ... 

Oi-^ <lXj ^U oty/ji -OuJ^A, tiU 

jUaU jb by O'y/A “^y' y J 0;i ^b bU oU jU 

Ob by Oty/->« »jV-% OU/s 0^/ tly.- ly jb^ 

^b! 0'/ 'y o'yVA y' 'y 0U»U <UiU 

Ay. '^r o'yi/Ji o'/ 'iy o'yyiji O'^ o'y/Ji c-.' oU^b. 
J o'-^ '^J oh /^■=‘ •>?-/*- '^^Z-' y;' O'.' o'^ oUj OIU- 
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X ^ Y ) ^*** ^.•*' o^“ ^ ^— * y ^»a^^*ai^j «j 

^J^/. J^-^‘ ^J-^ Sr^^ fj*^ J^ t_jlw;tl* d* 4] 

o^,\j ^ \j‘ ^ O^y j*J^ ijS-^“^*^ -d ' 

' C-^ 1 Y 

Oi L^dt (.../^-Lrf ol-^ 

^1 A\^ ^ d.« Oj \ ^ ^jLtaL**- i_UXj ^.* 1 

Y ■^W’ ^ ^ 3 ^ Y lJ^*- 

~V^'' Y^^X*-* w*^ t— '^^— ' ^ 

y. t/- '- 3 ^* O.J jL-u jUau. 

^\_**.V— 1 ^Vlad* Luib \ ^i 5 ^::L* u'^/r^ <dl>- 

Lu ^1 jl? i^' jSum ^y\ 'd* ^ \ ^ ‘<L— ■..■■>? 

^ e J> ^ ^ ^ 'd* ^ „Vi ^ \ 1 JcXfc!^ ^ ^ ^j>' y \,* ^ 

i„vj ^ a \\j Aj \j ^ aXx i*vj c5 " »Vj 

^\? Jy \y^ Lvjil ^ 

^Aijl ^j:S^ _;-• 

^ ^ ^ 03^^^ O \ia I— *■ ^ j? ^d* ^ _t> J 1 J ^ 1 y 1 ^ 

^-Vjil ‘Ol^Lo' ^ yi^y^ ^ 

^ 3*^^. ij**^ y ^ ^y*-^ ^,Vj jl ^1- ^^uxS” (jL»-*X*^ 

•py\ tjy-*-^ 99 v)^- w^y ‘yu-i* d* j ^ 

^lO dS* u^ 

3^3' \J^ \ CjjL^ oJy- jd^ ^ 

Oy*-**' ^ ^^-•-fcX**' ^VisiX^j Oy ■'*‘-^ y * dL» 'r-- yj!AS ^y\ I 

Cm\j o\^_^J (jj^ ' JJJl> 1 oJ c^l 'iVa- ji^lj j!jl 'j^ij! 

• 0^-3^ 0“^ ySjv ^Vi ^J^OtXii* l_V*Aj 1 

O* V^di ^...^Ue oV5^ 

3^3^ ^^-»»*X*** ^ O y\ yf^ j> ' 

3^3^ “^Lwy *V'jL.i>«j d* oj ^ ^^3^3^ 
a\a*a?»j Cj ^ ^ y^ jd ^1 ^jl ^ 
ijuJC d* (*4^ 4 ]^U-^_ is_u- o'dP' i3“^ 3^ 

O^y 9 "^- cr^^ ^jllzU-' ^_j-j:ix» U.V^ ‘-''3^ (jVlaJL— 

\j ^ 3^3 d i^y^'" "" ^yi>- yiy 1 Oy— ' 

(jly _;^-^ ^9 ^^3* ^»L»^X— ' ^Uod l_\dj d* 

tr^' V- '-^ 0 ^- ^ '^*“ j*}^ ^'’' xj ‘jV'y^ / '-?* 
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'-‘r^ ijl Ul. 0<l (.•‘'jr' '■ y cl. 

c.*.' r:'; s_,i ^.-- J-C- 

O'^ CjI oU-I^ vjIj-..— . >w41_u.. 1 Tj*jl o.v_ - .1 

•Oj! y_f J^.| ciU y_S <lSj.\j, jj5 

u^' 0^^. L-’lj iji-i^^ JU*1— 

'^r' t.^} C^'lT C^.' ^ o'-2 

ijil^ (jljV^ol jlc' cl. jl:L_l jjbj j i. . ■■. _^ yv 

0.1 ^'j <lj-'CjS’_;. .yo~. jlj oTljb^ 1^ 


cl. 'i'IjS'j O-Ci. u'ial- o'-Cfr l oS’jL. uW'/ 

cl. .lie ^Utjj, oL^ oUal_ 0.1 oWl- j:>j ■^Uedj 

CL’.> '^-’ ‘j^r^ Crr^ u“'^ J-* y.^ ^cr^y 

SrSW '-".* cl.r'^ ‘^'■s’ (jr^/ 

o'j tr*/ y cy' Oi^ >*^A 6^'^ 

cle jJUljJ, U^^l-' jUaU 0^;'-.' ^1; Jj\a Cl. j. M. 

Oj. "b 2-4^ o'iS y; 0>j />yr / _p,, u'y’y-'i.. 

U}' <i..ly>c. CU ^l.C 

tj)' b'-^. ojy^i ^^_joS' oJyi V-V. vJyj 

'fy-. ^jy' o'j iiUo.1 ijb o/— . 

v-r;^ •JyjU'. o-t )^ y. 

oL-L_ oUal— 0,J XjiyI J^l 

tjUCy .yb Jii uUJ oUal— I J^ -ibiilj. Cl. 0.1 oU 

trW cri^ 0.1 ^1^ l^Uco j^Uo. ^.-U 

■OiiU 0.1 Y^^l 1 OL^ jlkU lOlor cU ol ^1^ Tyyl 

'^J cyj'/. (^ 5 T^yt ^JU <L/uoj cr/y^ 

^ c'j J*yr Ol^ yj jU-)/ j£ Ij^ jly- 

uyjl ^1/ <l.,lj:^ CU ,^b 

^l^ ^.V .U Jie 1^_ ol/ ^b ^.Uo y.U jU 

j_^ ^b ;^yl J^ ^1^ J.jl jis 

o>. Ai-b by o'yM o/- o^j! 

olyUr ^-U oUaU ^4^ ,jo ^i_ ^_| 

yiyl wV v'y^^ ui-^ o.l jL. ^-U ^;,5C^ jU <!bU 

si^ ol 1^_ jU. ^.1 ^1 />U ^L. oy.l ^b 

<)b! ^US" 

0.1 ojU o'/ ^>.1 y_j^ by olyO ^:>Uo. 0:^U^_ ^bU jL- 
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u'-y 4 . 

o'. 

5I 4! oJj 

y - 

1 <!J 

J 

^ C.yJlal , ^>... 5 ** OJ 

0 “ y • 

OOj I £ ' 

L^iti 

„V? u J 

ji 

. ,/iU 

s^Vj 

OL- 

y 


O' 


^ jL- 

X' Sj) 

J' 

J— 

'f; 

iO ycio 

<':: 3 l J 

ou 

y-; r’’- 

}S * ealaa 

y 

X La-*-^J ^ 1 

\ 4) J \ 

J 

' ^ 

vXa 5 " L ? 1 


y- 

Jr^-r- 

. 1 

y 

j jU 

j>'i' 

5..I 



s£ 

-ir K 

1-^ 

'^.' T.j 

J^_l 

Ji. 


.J ^ 0 
'“ y . 

d.V.<.>i 

o' 

y' ^ 


o'.. Oct 

.. y. y 

'.w 

Jj J^\ 


cj sZ^ 1 tf] CK? ‘\, «" c_^ La 

- LT^ V- V - \S ■ j j 's^- 

J C-o 1 jii ^^^;>e_L>-^ O^ — ^ »* 5' ^ dia 1 ^ y ^ C-^ i 

tO«l O LJ- ^LJ JU ^ — K .\i 3 ,-L.a ^LJ , c) 

T J ^ .. -‘■^o -y-^y ✓ ~ ij^r J. 

• 1 4 ^*ii5*yL ^Vau ^^L* 0> 1 


oL^ 


^y- w' 5 ^' f_) 'f^;ji ^'y./- > 


4jl5^ iL>-o^.5 ey-oS* 

c^ > >•• 


•c -iU, • 

w • . u. 

,-X' V^’’ 

OL<i 

y.) tr^- 


<> ^^yL— . 

y w 

's/^^ 0 '^ 



Oy^ 

4ix*j oLS* 


oir 

y.^f 

O-y. 

^ ... »-y 

;l vc^; 

4 JI ^ 

y.) ^r-' 


if ^ ' S yLs.— ■ 

^ y 

'y^ 0 ''’ 


4Lj ^1 aJLa^J Oj 1 X y^y^ ^'L*_'— . 7^ 0» L ‘^'\^ X 1 -UXj 

f^fT O-^ O^'— ' .J~ l?-'^ ^^-ala 

^ 1-XJ ^ -3 ^ «Xa«»J O h— ’ ^ ■.Ltf»_Cj * «J jCl 4 -^1 <4/8 wLa •• j ^ jjJ ■ ’,i J 

> '^ L.' ^ ^ •ywV’ / OyU- 

<>.'/r^ J$L/ O o^ ij ^ 1 C-*» ^ C**^ '^' ^ ^''' ^ * aX-ay-* ji <»dLa ‘ ^ )* — > cw3» 

<CyJ 1 ^X-0 ^Lj 1j C-^ ^ ,^'L>“1^5^ )> _l? ^'1^ 

c! 01 <04 OJ J 0»,V/— ' .cl iNjIy * ->c^ -r- 1 ^ *cLj — 1 iwoJ 1 1^' 1 O^-**-' La 

y y y~ y ' J J ' Tr W y? V y <«/’ ^ y 

JiiiS" *-1 — Oj 1 OL>“ly^ ^ ^ ^ J ^vl c*i-a 04a Oj 1 

Jtrr^l ^ ^’b-r: jX'i;bw L-T 

4]1^LJ OLa OJ 1 Ula *- ^J>S ^y^ W*^ 'yt^ 

0,J 0^2 JV 0_1 X^jl 4'jt^.La Oyv ^b' 

^b^y*^. y. ^-:r J' -1'^- ^ LVi^ 4,b^_ 

y i\y ^Lj OLa <1*^ o^ ^ 4'*al^, \ys~^ OjI ^^y^ 4Uy>-^ 4]e-^La C-J I 

^ 'S/^ ^ ^b’ ‘^'^■'^ w'j> ^ jUJ 

4LX> Li OLa ^Ulj-*— ' jaLi ^ o 4 !^! i»„-«X^b OLa 

cj:^; ‘*^'^A-‘- ^ ^5=r cr^b 
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oy>^ y Oy^ C/*"^ y- OSljJ 3_U- Oj 1 

^ Jo j ^ 1 — ' 41^0 O^' 4^«»i ?-v' 

; ^a' ^ ^a'l^S' w'y .“ij VS* _—> ^ V—- rJi 5 S)^ ►<— .5^ ^ '* 3 ' 

1 tii* o i « ^ oj^ Y ^ \^s^ w ^L_._<fA* ^ 

O'f^y*^-^ ^Ij^lc-i.^ f-il* aa^l^* 1^ 0^"^ Oy— ' <]^W\5' 

4._»J_« ^^\j>eJLfl *Li.4«y^ O-^ \j y \ y ^ Oj 1 Y o aN—ia O— ^ Vj iS" 

e^ J \_^ eJUJ Oj I Y ^ ^ 1 y S i y ^1^5- ^ y"^ ^ ^ V t_/“ ^ '^S 

1 ^ a-XliJ (^1 t.iXj»- ly ^^Xa yj S'y— >\.a 

O* ^ cJ^ ^ 0-5^ 5"''^ O^ oXj ly ^ jSL^\ 

^ Jj i^S J Vs ^ «-* A Jta*-» d.*> 1 Y a3^\ 4 J yXJL> V 1 ^ VS* yi-w o Ji— > 

IjL^JJj yXJj kj^y^ <3* V» O^-^ y JyjNhsU 3^^^— ’’^^y 

y*! Vs ^J^ *— ’** ^ vj^y^'^y*^ O^y^ j -.<■■, f Op** ^ ^ 

jyy—5^ y ^ )Vs y L— Lm# (j^V 0*5* ^ ^jV^il O^-^ j^jOsV^m^S" 

• Oj 1 (j^y-'V^ (J^ ij> V**.A3y» 0*--S* ^15*" yy ^V.^^ 
Oj V^^tJ I «_>>-V*i9 oV5^ ^J^■^^r^ 

^1 Va jiS" ^Oyi* ^ *00—- yLo>-) ^p£jj> »■ ^j>tS* ^^y ^ .Orf 

* y^ ^ y y y^-^ ‘■^ y ^ C*^ y^ ^ ^ ^L— si Ola » V***5* y Vy 

^1 J^o (^I"y5 ^_yJV*^ 0*1 ^'y 3^^ ^ 'r'r^ 

Ji; b- Cr^-^ '^.4. oi*^lJ* y_Vy IpiciJ j^Uo 

^yVaA Oy- y^^yy yj5* olyjT Jb ^y^ a\ yJ Jl y^V 1^ jJl-XS" jl 4^Sy*-La 

• 0*1 Yy^^l (j-^Vj^is 


(J^ *^io-' oVS* 

^ 51 y. j^jjLslXxiS* i, *iy^ °jyy* ' 

'f*— ^V j ^yjl *^1 ^>^ 5 ^ *^ 5 ^ 0*^1 *b 0 'f’'b^ Jy 5 *yyVia ©JO 0*1 'l' ^jl 

^^Ls* Y(JV- ol Y^^yli- ^v^y C^^y>-:s ,yt.- oly— 

S^P OTMaV; ^jjT .il 0*1 ytl^ 'f^-V <>^^ 5 ^ Cr^y 5-'-2 

'^-' Z}i sj*;?- JrJ' oi^ lSj-= r^ 

jiS" ^ L ' J Jv ‘^'aJVj^^ ^ '•^ Oo 1 ‘7 ■ (^ • ' p 

ilr^-*" '^yO ^1_) '"^ “’'" “^^5* oi*l 

•lS' 

'f'y ^* 7 ' '-^3^ 0^5" o^-'4-' 

J-'yO oly*-*- V*«^^ < 0 * V* 0*1 Y oijl Y^I-l?- ^las oi**! . g. ^Ibl 

v^ly JL, ^XiVJ jLv^ ^wjT r^Cl j;l 
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jj 1 



'• 

j-^ yy 

^_! ^ AIj y^ y dLa 

6- 

e^«* 

<jj (iiC^ ^\jS ji 

' U 

jsis[i'r 

^Si^y ttl* 

jjjS’ ^1 

1 jjj Vi 


' i:-^- 

Cr^K 

^ f-f 


(jjj OAii^ 

jj6^ ^1 <IL— . »,iL 

, j/i 

/ 

u^' 


• jbl 

Qo-ZIj 

Oir^ 1^%'- 

» jb 

1^ 4o*» 

Cj y^ 0^^^^ 

1 Y^" 


0^ ^ ^ ^ . X y C-J 1 ‘Olji 

0^1 (J-^t^ 5*. j 3 ^ tdU 

oi^ o.i-«^ (j^:^ " 

(3J^ O^ <]>^U (J^ o^V^ cr^y. (Irt^ jU-^^ 

(j^ OjI 5-^^ ij^ Xf^ ' Cr*-J>^ <'aJI> tii* 4 L..al 

(jji» 0<_l,T(j~t^ y. 0-^';^ Ib5^/ OV'Ij^ >— “'^, jJV 4U_,L. 

Cj) O^;}— ■'^;j'^j' *4^ f^/. J-'^' ‘^’■'j^ y 

jJl Oal ^;«- oA-. J^l y Jj'jl jlj^ oy^sj Aj” Ll. 

Oj^ ^'; Jtr^' ‘Ail 0*y'J- Ojil liU 

<'1^ jU «J— Cyl '<^JXy. CA^'j iAU V)y3^ “^’y: y* 0^1 ^ 

(ii. i^y^ AiS' o'jV .2 yv cyl oil yv >au ^v ju. rU— 

^U- AiT _,j£:>L5^ u^r^ ‘A'J y^^' Ojy-J 

c-i ryy o;- 1^:3 ^u oMi" <'*;U eu Oil xy^i ji^by- o^- 1^1 

o-^ jr^' yy^ ‘^y*' o'-v^ ‘^ii y^' ri ‘^^y o"'^ 

oly dJCy l^J yjS" ilyy ^^ly Jj 1 4,U 5y 0^_ 1 ^U jj L ^i 1 ^>»;y-. 

X;^' ^1; -Ui^ j.L j Oil (^U J ji^ 

Oy- ^LU Oy- Olyby- Xyyl o^ ly:i jits' Jy.^ 

W si' 'A'J cr^LCif jSL- jij jl AbSoly eU 

/O- j£j C-l XyyS" *y.l J.^ ^|j^ .^L. jl yV 

JU O^U Oil jijii <lo. oly- dTy^ Oil 

O!!^ O^y. ‘jVy^ lb' o-'y o"' J-^ oli' y ^1 ^jJV Oil jJC.ji, 

C.'j 'A'.' u-y" y ^'j ya*j jbl bo o-^ <LCL OyS’ 

oyS' ly-u e5Ci oJ ys:^ oi y^t^ o/ 

j;l <b- jlAjA. ly^ oX AiT jcjSiiS jjU <\^J, 4i\S o-S' ylSb. ^ 

jUi bo ^1 <oyv eu eu Oil oy^a ois” ^jo ^^i^ 

Oil ryyl <b- y/ ^Ij yobi^ Joo. jSooo Oil Tji^l jiiS" 
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0.1 V^'.l 'fo’-^T ‘^'5^^' 

jsS O'y '^-' 5*5' ilr^' ‘-''y'^ 4.1 ,^LU^j 

^sboS^l J-XlS"! '<}~if‘ O^ T. '^_' ‘-V 'y'r*-^' '5^ 

Cjj^ 0^)^ Ij^iCis Ciy"^ j''^’'.'* i_"^" ‘ — ^y^ C" <!ljl 

cSss Jb j-U ojIjo 0.1 r^j"! ^r" 

ijjUo. <!:;._ 1 ijl^ o'-'-j^ '-'j^ f. ‘‘^^- 

0.1 T^jl 'r^_:*i ';^/. '^.' '<(_r^y. 

jl^ 0^0— jl 1 ^o>. -^j-^ '■^.^ Cj-^ Vijl-^ 6V^5-'"-2 

^j3 oV/^ V^" o._l r^i^i 1 

5ji.U._ o^ (jl-^.- 0;;:^' Z.^-) o*" -^* 

jji 1 <ii* ji “0 y. (iU o._l 'fjsjl 5;l«o> yijo jL*'.. ^1; J^l 1^—^ 

0.1 ^Jii. ‘5^ ljl»_o Jj ob ^^'' 

r.j O'jJ^ tr^y c-^' 

<UiCL- ^_V;. Oy«i 

tj5jl <b' ®;y-^'^ 'f(j^ ?. 'f'y 

^-LOi <1^C:j-.U Jv" JiU- c-l ^b ;r-'^ '^.' 

jl J^l 0..I \f‘)) jjJ-'' J' / f-) 

j*l/ (b^' u^>. *' 5 '. v’;5^ »b“^ 

jU-U ^b 

<bl jo.j o^f- b<-^. '^•'^ oA' 

viU 0..1 b5Ci^ ^b r-^ t- 

J;V 0.1 ^b “^W' ^ ^//. ‘^'5-'^' G:'.’ 

jaU jL.- I.^ b'/ 0.1 0--:^.“ ‘^'^’ “ki'/' 

^^X:Jljo <'j!V (_r/y" S:?* <^^,150. eb btAj' 0..I .i 5 ^’ xoi- j/l 

^bl ij.^.1/ '^J 'c5^ c'.’ ''' 5 ^' jjiyUi’ 0..1 r«5jl 

Jl b-il ^b Jy^TT- '^J si' ‘j’/ 

^b/ by_jJ (J^ y. y«^'/ b'^' jl 0.1 «._/ J-'V b-s^ 

jij ^/y.*. yJv <4U ^1^. ^b ‘jy-'^' "'y. ‘^' 

jJV ^ly. ‘iMi cr/y“. '^-' 5 ^'/ “'^- 

Jbj- L.iU j' ^b- <>;b- 

^Xb-CU/j o_p. J5I y"/ Of z^j ot--^ '^-' LT^ ?■ 

Of Jl eu ^ ^ 0.1 y_j Ijf 

^ oi^- jj c-t^M '^" -•'* 

l^Uju. <b-“ 'fk>-’ b-'^ 3,^ <-« jS"! 

•b> ^W-._<’l-. 03 - b«-'3^-A’j^j^ %) '<yf '^r 
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liU c-1 (Vl) JJ t}i-^ iA^ y> 

Oj l^ptJl i_^\^ V *. 

0>»'^*^ 0)y cA)"!^ “jy?" ‘-''J^.' '^.' ^tyyA r'; j\5^^ai5^ <'4-''—' '->/-' '4U 

«j-- 0^1 clV y. cj ^**^ y 0^^ 

5.y,L> j!V (iU Oil, ^_L jljj <L^y_/ eU o>*'/^ 0;y J>.\ j'/” 

J'.-^r* ’’i/^ z}-> '^.' Oi^ jJj* ^;jl jSl- <\:^y^^j. eu 

oO— ^lji> OjI »»— L. Aka. j. V 5*1^ <!jl Jjs Jj Jj j iiU 

dU o5Ccjl ^ 5 ^ <^' 7 * 5 ^"^ Ji-^r '^.' Vlj^ 

y 4!j 1 ^loij eU ^_,v o-A^ 4io, s^jijS" d^_b 

dU 0>»l^ J 55 *hjy^j;j, dU (^jTl^ cr-'jjr'^ 0^,s Sp 

z}^ yL^ o1,5 '’^-> 5' c-iJ jlji^ 'ls^ 

“^jy.W* jy.^ ilrrj* ^ djy ol^ jU ji^ o._l s^k,} 

O*^ y. 'j'-^ CA-^ y. liCio OjSil Oil S^ljj ylQu (J^ y <)'>•'/ 
Oil y.UC^ j5L. i<k;V eU ^V ob o'ljj^ 

<54* y.-^ d^_lj 1^1 j3V Oil y 4j«l <l::S'ij dL ^S’-r 

.J.lj <LJ1 j o>^. 1 il,ii>. ob 61>— j\» -(1-^U Oil yl5Ao J,c_ 

JY Oy>\/S o>^.' Yj-i^l ^ Oi_l joJcji^O- Jjji cr/j! <0^1 

c;b Jr^' ol-i^o Oil oM ^1^ /r-ji* 

■^/-^/. 01 ;'-^ Ojii.l viU oM jir Oil ^J^y YjJ.!/ 

^y <liJic Oil Y(_^ y Y*';j-/. OY^jib 

r._;i (Jbj ^l/J" dU ^J^ y „L<k. jiY, ^1^ 4ksJ| dU 

<0: ^Ij k'b ^-U ob j^.V .ju. YoLCau 

Yjb y <1.1 OjVj J 5iL<50 <'iV, jlj y 4 ]^) OiJ yj <l;Jb dU 
^y.^ '^.1 ^1, ubol ^Ibjs, J]yS ^CoU <L- 

jS Oi.l ^V4^ Ij. Oil ei£/ <Jbl olJ4i oljb Oi^l Yjl^l <1^1 

dU Oil J5^:, <k- J^l OiJ Yjl^l 055^1 J,,.^ wn <0, 

^b j5jl ob ^^'5L, l>o^ .yb Oy- oUl-i ^Ij \l^y <\i,_^y. 

^1; cA^ Oil Yy^l <L-,lji, dU <i- y<i- 

Ol-^ Oil ^1, ^-lo^l J-^_ jU/i J5 1>JC,' Oy. oUU 

o,^ oUU ^1; -iiS" Vo. oy 1^ ^ 

-« “^bl ol/ (ybiS" ^^^V^ oislj- jb civ ob Y 5 _y^y_ 

r'-'' C^'v. '^tr/ y. t3->. Oil clV ob Oil (J-L. 

a*S y. <b,^ eU ^j| of Voy ^ JyA^ ^ 
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'/3 5 * 5 ' i^'-^ 

U'i5 jjU t<'^ <uj ou ^b 5-bi ot*-' y'A* r^'-- ^’; 
<1<J C^''^ 5'“-’' '"''^ 5b' ^'r“^' U-^’A* 

ly jjU- “Oil !«: <'bl A’’ ^''^‘ 

.y:i. Jb j^b' j^sj' 2^5^ J:^r-^ 

\\»f3 oj— j-ti jb^-i A'A r ■*’ ' 5 -^' o-^'- ‘^'-' 

0_r-». '^J / q^'Sa'^ <Jbl 0/ j' oAily, bb V'A.' 

^ y_ Tj*!/ ^1;^. bb cr^'y.-^ 0^“>"-'“ 

<!bl Yb.<^ J53 bb V‘l^/ bb AJ o/- 

r^"/ A 5 ' ' 5 ^ '^-' '^"' 5 ^ ^-5^ ' 5 ^ 

• ^UJ >^LJ I 


cX^ b-^A 5'5^-^ cT^/- ‘5^^ 5 -'’^' "5^ '^' 


j^b ^jS Jl o;5^ <' 5 !'''’ ^ ^ 

^Ibj <biU y/V b-C ;l5'X o-c^ ^ 51 ; 

^b^ <'// 0.1 Jl^ J^l 'ib J.<b bio.; 

^L<i\< ^1^. ■J-:> <lir-/ b}-' ^5 ‘^.5'-5 5-^'" 

J.C 0.1 ^1; •^;'yA oU j/b dr'>>0. C^;o^ y.l Oj-"j' 

b:Ub: JyJi-H/. ^// ‘^'ji'^' sA— jA' b-^/ b-^^ 

e5bb bj-’ oi-1 J''^ '-^'> b'/A jA VolA AT <1;^ <1^ A. 

JAv b-"-^ bf ^cr^?. '^-’ b-V. o“A“ '.>’^5*^ 

eU cAbbl;j 0..1 y.Tio Yj*l/ br_ <Oj)V (>-l;.r-^ j'j 

j,l o;- s/'^' r'-/* .=?^ '^ 5 ’- ■"'^' 

jLr b. <A/ '^-' 'crA" CL'5 ‘^'■*^'^ ‘^''' bne^ 

0,1 <!^1 bl/ v-r- (b'A 5^' ^5^ 

J;V b 5 >^ A--- 55-^5' A b.-y,V ^ 0 -';.^ bb J^'/ A^ 
jA A;V eu b^; bb A^ AA." At- o-/ r. "-' 5 ' “5^'^ ^ 

<U3T; (,'SA j. Ybb bb M b'-/-^ ' 5 A a' 

Ybb bb bjT 's4^ ^5 Ty>/. a' »5V j' 

0,1 ^A. 5-'5^ 

^ 0,1 ‘)h ‘^'A'/. b'A/ bb ^ byA 

dU Ool bAA o,J Y,!.' JA' b'-^^ °;'-^ TblJ b-A 

Abu b/A. yA o,.l /W. 'j^ bb o,.l bAlxiX vA'A.^^ 

jilx oU b/W. yA bb A>. 5^5^ v>-A y./ A'y/^ 
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^ e^KJ 05^-^ ‘Z.^'JUt ^V j’ ^ 

^ ^ « l^ijL>« ^V5 ^ Lw ^1 ^j^'l^lS" 

«^1 oj_1 o'j^/ j: b ^3’ ' ‘-'1^' 0^^■ o^ ^ iJr-*-“ oU—i! 

iii« is^. O^ ^ iSi <»jj Iju^ <)^1 4 ; y J 

/. ' / '^' bjjti J U — a . 1 olS" ^Jiu Oj I T J< lXi:-« J-^l 

ob ^ jSCi. Jj OjI l*-''-^-^ 0'>^/ ''JL'-’ ^ 

b^ O^*— *3 <'i:b o._l <'^ ^yjy^ iJIaS" »j_U j!«lj c-l oL*'— -r}, 
loJC.^ o^ /.' '^.' j'>^/ jrl; ^bli. |X- 

-Ojj^ OUj .jbi Oil ^ VljT :> yv bU J<i,\^.jS\ 0-1 

oL— i] ujjj' ^j)\ ^ oCi. f.y^y, ^_,LC_ »d^ 

jX- IjLr ‘^/-'^/. '-'j^.' Jr^' 

z}j ^'^jy y-^ U^y.'^/^ W c.^' r:l; jlS" o-J rj:lj j;l 

dU 0-1 Y^lj J-'l J$l_ Oj- o:/-"' t,bt^ <--';5i^ * 

•'IbjJ dl. o^' Jj3 Qiy_^ ob jii jl^Lj-lij O^ oj\jS d-C U 

jUal-- .^jl IjJC- o'^ 0-1 ^1; iji\ j3o- 

^uuJijLc 


j \j» jL^ ^ I* 




4]bL-- 


oUL 


'<'-^ (^ - y- -;- w"—; — c-tr--” ^ >^.1 ow-'- ^1^ jjSjl 

dU ^y.. o-j T^jl ^_y^_ JI^O ^ 

“;j- slj^ l>j:-_ .yb ^1 A'G^l,^ dU J'v Oib jU ^ui 

^-U oSf j!V J^l eU C.1 ^..b ^ j, Y^jl^'jk 

(Jb:, jl :>! YoV-J J;U o-l I.Lr c-\f:j^ 

^1 0.1 Yjl,! o^U- ^,51 0-1 dU ^ ^^.1 

dU ^1 L^- J_ii dU ^jUT .)!y 0-1 ^\S ^ eJU 

oiS 0,1 oLJ- 5;.- yV 0-1 Yj5,1 ^1 

0-1 oU;i- ^Ij s,j^ ^1^5 

MS ^:^jb dU tYL^_ ^il o^ 01 ^ <105:*,^ 

.j^Vi. ^_/ ^-ji* dU ol;b^ J^ o^ 1 ^" 

%j /' ri''. 0^5 ^U oils' dU Y^^. 

. 1 ^ ^Ci^ yS\ oUu /' o-y.b ilI- 

dU 0,1 Y.J> J^l eu ^-u ^1 ^-, 

s.b ot/ o^ y_S J\ ^1 

'^.'1 Oir^ 0\j\SM cyj-^ OTijbj — , jti ^1 <\:ii|^ 

>¥ Ob ^fA. ^b ob yyy^ ob .jio. ^b 
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^^\XrIS' (J^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^l*i^MjL^ (jUaL-* J 0^ r^*^ loaatj ijU-^-a! ^J^ll5* <!l^l 

J*J| iiU ojI ,yV5^l <'‘^ / '-^ jjV “ -'^ i'-/^ 

•OIjLo liU Oj i ' 0^ - ‘-° ' VIj^J l-o 

^3 Vlj^ 3i^ <Je-'V 3^ (jUa _ 

^5" Y*— ?li* O* 1 (jl^-^aJ ^5^ ^/. 3^^ t}c'^^^“^ ^I xx x ^ l A'^M ijy 

^^a*l ^J-Jajlj-X (jUa^ t — 3 jIA« C^l l-«atj O^ ‘^'t^ ^ 

jis iiU j. ^ ■^1 Ijxiil jU ^,—5 o'^ >1/^ ^1«; 

ljuij 1 viS'^li ^^]y ijLx) 1 yi ^ 3**^'^^/. yr 3-^ ^ 3^-^3^ ^ ^ ^ 

olji Ij^ iix_;\.' <^4-'^ ^C“j_-ljr 3_5l^ 

^j\ ^Li J» d^ U oju- t^Sip~ 03 1 3_>ly^ '/^/. '/'■ 3’*^ 

jJS J^l;Jl_L£ vjUaU- ‘^' 3 ' ;)3 dU O-^ T-^ J" / '~^ 

J»lj ^ <MjI ■“ d3j -3 03_l 

f£ \}jS' ^ cUy ojs^' ilr^/''-'^ JL'-* o'-^ 

/•j^ laS;'^ ;'>^ J^' 'i'-^.' ■'-’)' >=?' 3j'/ 't^ {t'; Jr^' ‘'ir*^ 

r^V ji^-^ 3iv<i. |.j>-^ t/3 djlji o'-^ 3i.^^ >oi 

^ V ‘.jl;)C olj^ jlj J<_ >ol I-AXXj dU 

• 0< 1 I— £^;^j (jj 3^ *-5^ j:^ 30 1 IjxiC ly:j \ — i«;L; ^.J Oi«J J»3 

Oj ^^aJl 3*./C»-L»6> oV^ 3j^-^4'*’ 

o-i^b u-*’ sT' r'^>^- y-' ‘ 3 =#^ 3 :-^^^ ’*■'''' 

jUal- <OlxlU- OjI ijy-^ (“■''"■^ yr"/ 3^ r^ b^ jL—aJ JdS” O;o— bbT 
33lj34i ^'b ^J»b O^ ,/''^' y./ 

<J-;f>- j' ‘3biV 3>' °jy- /-^ 3-^^*^’ 

jb; J«5 jl^ ^:3b- obi jy y^- '-^"^ ‘^' 3^^' 

J-Jl 3^1. J\^ 30 1 <Xdr ijy- 0';^ ^'b- osb Jy oO’b Sjoj 

^\£j O;- 5 ^^/. b-*^ ^;j' 3^' '='>»?' si' 03-".'^ 

^-b j-bCio d^^ -ss dU Oil 1-^. ^>^.b5' 3yb* 

^U <i- ^ 5;<i— abJ ^r^r— 3 ^-' 

^L«i- 30 1 bJtiS 0-1 IdX X'lfr 3^^ Oji^.' b-b* 3ib 

^jbb jiv |_/v 3i5C^C- db <'bU 3^ loiO ^bU- o->^ 

<lx:Jb sib 0-1 bJbl ^Js O^^r—J 5 -'^ » 5 ^/ sij* '-by 3^ 30 .I 1 -^^. j-'j-* 
0 ^ 1 ^ (Jbj i>r-/ sj'-*'*'^ ^b -biL Oil tb*i53 Oil 1 ^. 

IjJC sib Oil IJs:^. “'Jj' ^s^'b 30.1 rb-’is -^jj\ b- 4b_ 
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0>J 1 ^ J“^ 1 ^.>->— J 

ji9;j ^1 :A*)^ ^1 ui-^''Oi; -' 

Oj 1 ^ dr* ^ ^Sj"^ (♦"' 

*^^****5^ ^ (j«iz« 1 Y ^ til* dr*7* dr^"^ ^ J 

O^-.^.* (J_iJ_® o*\j 


d)da’— * dj^-^-^ Q^ ^ (3* ^ 

3^1 

lCw 


S^ T-l^ ^1 a'j jUtJL* tiU u.^^ 

iliiT 


tila o ^Ij a} 


Yijl* ^ jSLtA/] 


L?- 


1 0^-5^ d*^ ^ [*" ^ ■ 




Jl^'— ' JjS 

(Jlij C-^ ■''^,^ y''}'-^ '^.' 'fjJjl ojL- J-Jl liU 

"'^y^ ■=' '^j '^.3 ^1/ yU- 

^_)Lj— jijj c-j_l ‘C-a -OyVL-^ (jr^ <J;''^''-^ ijUa'— ,_j4-» jiS” ^ jl 

cJlj jL; ,j^ 1 o^i'^, ^ j— '. 1 ^ 9 ' l•Li*^l 

'-‘^" rs^/* ‘^' 

jiS ol tiU CjI jJV Jjj liiCj . .. ... ^j>.j 

fii eL ^V ^ <(^U ^l::i:i'l <’.^^1. eU >■ ^)_, 

Oil ^;jt •»^ o';'-e‘/ o';^ 'r*f" '^J ^'; ^>5'l dS’j- ^^jS" Jjl 

*1,^ !lb u^' '^.' 5^ ‘'ir^ <' . 5 , - viU 

Oil JU- jjbj Oil |-,o. Ol^j ^IjU (iU 

Ijl j Oil j.<i; •t'JV o'^lS' Oil ■&• j.<i; 

jlji,/ ^;j' ^W- <^- c'; y^} cn*if jJV 

0^/^ ob Syli jU oV/j ‘^'j'./^ J>^, ol o_,U oju. J^il 
'^J uiy^' Jrrr*' 6^;>-'-3 Jjs <'-»;U ^1^, eU Oil JU 

eU 4i; ^.1 j j^i ^ 

i„.Uj <i5>.//. Ji’^'-\£ oUa'_ eU Ji'Jlj.^ jUa'_ Xib 41/"^ 

^gi bU Oil 6U ._Jlj, eu LCio JJ 4b b\, 

- 1 -1 .ir= . ^ ^ 

(jlli -*-' tiltt 0> ) au ^l_«. Q) ^ 




j1 


J 

oVA'- 

.• tiU 

r 

jJIjj dr*^ 

tiSCj 

IjJl; 1 

c'-> 

eU 

^ vi/j 

ol ^iT 

^^iS” 

oju.? 

Oj 

1 (d5^ >Li” (ill jli ji. 


j^_l 

(il* 

^'r 

^ Oj 1 bbJljuC 

- W •• • 

jVL'-, 


yj .Si c^ b-Cl ^_l C-lr^ -UT co-^, 

^r./A ‘jA-i ^1 ji 4i:i5^ %f Jiiil ji/ ojj^_ ^1 jjv eu 

4io- ob s^Voi ro;Cj Oil 5ij 4!L4i eb ^1 ^^<£l^V 

jU Oil js oV'/ <!'> 3> bU J*i:Jlj^^ jUaU 4i : ) 
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^ ^ ^ ^ (>iL« ^ 1 ^^yiA3 1m *0 ^ \— I j) A kj Y j* 

I^T^ j*-* 1 >J^ *'Xi! J 

Oj-*-* 1 ^ IjL*^ j * c-i-'l-« ^1 ‘C^ oJ V '»A.« 

ol^y 1 j5 oy li ^ Tfcj^ ^ <Ni^ l-> ^ij Ijljtj 

Y ^ ^ 1 o* 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ O -^’*'4^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ j"^ ^ \ j ^ 

dj 0^^^ -2 ^ ^ j — alj JV ■k'.S' ^ 1 

0^ ^ ^ *^1^^!-* wIa ^ T^ jAS' 

Oj 1 ^ L* kS '"^ ^ ^ ^ j-Uj ^"jJfc^a^J 

^Via^— 1 jry^ ^ ^ ^ c5al 

• 6i (3" ' 


Oj 1 ^5^ ^ ‘Oljl 

^jyi^ ^Jl^ O^^Sa ^\J Jt ^,.t^S^ y (3^ 'f^)^~^ o^>\Sa 

Oj 1 Y ^*1 'Ujo 1 la?l>- ■*^\>- ^\j jt 

^ 3 tjUal— » f_*^ f, *0 AV y>y^ ^Jli^\-w \_L»J>-^J 0-Vw ^1 J--^^ 

^ 3 “^^3 3 oUa'— ' ^ yL^\ ^ 1 Cj^-*" ^-3" ^ 

Oj- 'fjt^ *-‘}) ij' J*. MjS’i _y^/. j' «-'V 
Y L$*^^ ^A.» ^ ^ t- 

oju- JwJI (.iLt \_»^ ("^/A /,»^-2 ijj^— ^ >“j' <'J^LC'J 


^l**3l (^X« Cy** i ^ A ^.^Xa ^ ^ 

7- tZj JaA ^yh^lj t^' B " 1 ' . 7 ^y*A^ (^La CyJ 1 ^ ^ ^ 

jjijt Cjjaa Yj 5«1 0'_^ JijL>- 

aI .:a\.7 7 ^V Oj ^ \-fl.»j-^ (^1 <3^^ ^ XaX\^ C'*^ Cj ^ oa^Xa 

c-j 1 ^^3^ <^^^l-a i-tU Cwl ^ ^ a>aXa ^2r^^- ^5^3^ 

JbI^ .". ^..yri ‘Sj^ -^V>- f ^ oS^SLa 


fj^S" y 1^0— CaS L.A j-A ^]j (3'l (j' O^J^ '^^3^ Uj^^ eSiz» 

0*1 'f 3*^^ ^ d’'^r“^'^ Ca>aa^ o^JiA <lj tiU 

oJks I'Vj j> ^ ^-»j (»i/* cjjaa >L— <XaaS ^aXa f.'^ f. ibV-^ 

"OiB^U jjiol 'f cSjia oJ— ' (J:^' 

y ^'■-'*^ '^bV^ '^-' '^';r^ ^V tiU OjI ^jT' o';t:“ 

.;■■ 1 (jj J-'ljV j Ju-»eJ ijUaLy ^\S aaa <!jJVy (ji'^^ll,''- j (jUaUy jiS 

yU- |J|j:> j«3 1 jl^ «iU J.^1. o*' <^\S Uj/j Cjj~- 

o'>^/ “^3^ (SiS’»«_Uj o^ J_,J Jt^^ '^5^ 

jlji«_^ Oj^-i' ^3^ ' o'/^ jtjJ ^jJ (il> oj_^ Oljb^ 
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(jVliV— ^ 

1 J Oj^ A'j ^ ^J— 04 --'-* 

^V j^)^ <Sj^ Oj^ ^ Jt-.':»JljuC. ijliaU- <!jl 4 '^yj j <^tX» ^1 

it O^t^l ^ISCi^r oJt ^1 ^t 4^*.^- JY /_^/ 

t— 3 )^ *Zjj^ ^ ^ Y ^ < M . gt c^l ^ oly Y 1 

o'-3 ij'-^ OT*!*^ "MS jb OY'lj^ ^S'jy^ Oj-- ^J^ y 

• I obi 0}j^ lj_U I 

Ol^l-*-Jl (3^1 ^1 clr* ^ *^b— * ^1^ tjl-^^^ 

3^^ _Uji« (jUab, 0^ji« oS— (_b^l C’lb ^ jJl _V»a«a 

(j^jl ijl-'4*“ j jUab y5^ y l>^ 0^ ' (O' bl^ c^ I 

iS^ (Jbi I^jbia 3--^ C*^ osb 0»l ^5^ I ijl^t^ oljb^ 
Ja^ 3^r-'l ijl^ ^ 3^^ <-Sl jr^ “'^l-l^' *^1 

3»Vj^ c-^_ c-I 01_,b}-. ubl^ ^ 5l--l>f jb 

3 ' iji-^'b-i jliab <vl^l Oi. |JL. 0,C^ Si 3ljbj_ 

jUab jif Jia Uu (jS;^ Ui/.^ 01 r^' 3*' 3^-5 ;'}'^ 

/?“ uUa^- <!jl ^ Vj — ■ C-1 Cr^bl^^ Jt?*^ 

3.'^^3'-3 -bw oUab p oU 3t^-> ob ^_jjljLu jb s': , - -St — 
/ Ojil ^ /^_:> 0-1 /bl Jj| jjC- 31 J 

7 !.-*^ 3^-2 (j“^ W'*^ r^/. fS^. U-'a 

-Ojl osjJj eU c^_\ 3ct^ (Jljj 4bU 3j5 L^'ai 3l 

4l.__,V Ojs jl bU oj^ c-t 3 £l/ ydS s^.) 3 b ^^Ij^ 
3 . -^' 3-3 jUab eU 3:3 ^b .2 ^jsT y 3_3i3_;. j.^ jUab 4 u 5 Cb" 
3 ^ ^jTl 3 Uab CU 0*1 jiii Q^aS’j JV Jt^ ^ijlS' jj 

-bs* jUab <ityj; oU o<J O^V-*' ■— ’1^. 3^1 

^1 0^1 f f 3 I f>b— 31-b" 0 <_l 3 : 1 . Jcy^ |Jbj Cal 3 . 313.3 

eU jib 3ij 3 :u^:j 3-^’/ (tH/A 'fj’l' sl-f*;}- 3X~ib oju- 
‘^.JjU'. 3--''^ '-^rr 3^5 3 . 313 ; -Ua« uUab 3b <br ^ 3ji;oi s~'f}\ 

' *’ I obi ^ ,5»ta Cal 3*ay^l 

Cal^aJl s_a>-b cl5^ 31 

3^^»r— A b.l Xjljl >_sjli. -OjCu eb 33^,5' cal 3,-y3i J*J1 3U 

^ bl Yjl^l l^;:» olj^" 3'/ bl S^j— 

^.-^V- ^bjl^s. 3j^.l Ob Cal 3a jJl 3a j Jua^a 3^b S^j— 35*1 3 Aj.3 

‘■'^ bl 3-'^'3i -baa 3l^ba 3b^ 3 0)j^ IjJil IjliCaS c>^. 
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O/iJ O-J 0^. J <-'^.' 6V^ J 3 

^ ^1 <]i/^ di. ^1, Uf . ^ 

iu ^^l-C. OY^Iyr- jb Oj;/ ';-^' 

<!ji <!! <U.u- ojJ f ‘^ Cr ^^ ^ f ‘ y ^^ ‘^' 

Cjj ~> 0>^.' ^ l=>'^ 

U^ jt JV bU <1) ^Lj— ^vl '< j — r ^ s ' f ^ 

VjJ' Yrl; ■^’5' 


1 (iS" , U 






o'Ajb. 

Oj- J;bJ'-V^ (jba'- 

r“''"^ 0^;''- ^'j '-*~^. '-^ ' bS'jvi O^ 

V}^ ';^^. S: 5 -^ '^ r ' o’- ‘^'-' 

oVkU -^5 jli ^ 

ly:5^_ ^-U YA-w'/. oW'/ 

<LiL- lij-. jU-U j;_l; ^-U c-4'^ '^j 'j‘\ 

^'; 0^^ Cr^^JJ-'J O-'^ ‘^" A" ’-' '^“’r/ 

^IjUf ^:;C.5>lii. <.'>A O'^ 0.1 ^1/ ^b yy (_oJ .. 

^bj jl-H.i 0.1 Yjjjl J/-' '^-' 

ciu 0.1 <^ljl-^ O-^ YoiV- ji <-.' 

0.1 Y^jl bW" z}' b';'-=J- “^'^“'r 

0U;b^ j..5-. -ji^b ^1-b.. 

.^ijCsJw ^1/. jly oji^ j‘5o y_ ^1; '-.1^/. b' o^'-^ 

1^ lo bljlJ' oi>-/ Jcbl Jl-^'/. 0 “-’ o-'/. o-' ''’’ 5 '^ 

j;U 5 J.u c,o-. b-^ j'-Cr ?. rb — * 


?. ob 

_^JC ^1/ 5^b .5jl eU lo. <)U..; b>l^'l-C, ^1^, 

\S t^l^ 0.15=0 05^' O 1 ‘^• 


<]Lo>> b'f<J5r- **' '^ ’ 

ui -^ O'-- 




1 / bl'' b’'/. b' 




. 5 ^ 


'^h 


.1 .’bj 


bUb 


.?_>» 


jjUo 0.1 Yjijl 5="b. ^ 

]Sj^ bl^.l -bi" Jl <V5^U bU c-l bj5b b;5.- bj. jlyy 
bb bl/i ;b;bl b'-^.l <!jl 

j-ljC; Y^l; s^bol S-'U oJb,. ^1/ ^b 55^51 ol <i: c-^.^1 

4:JC.j ^yo-1 J'^ ^;jl 5.=^ ‘^" <b*YV'^/ :f-y^ 

ol Y^^5.. b^l b.>t- bb^ b,-« -b ^ c-’^ 

^1 »b- J^l ^1/ 0 05 -*^' b'-^ >-^ 5 ^ r’’-'-' 
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jJlj^ ojfcL::^^ OjI ojV C-.^^ tiU >^1^, 

(Jla (_iS"^y jJl-^ Oj^ *'^S^ iiU 

<LL^^'aw^J dU ^ 

y'^ t!/^ ^ ^ 1^1 *w< — — ^ ^ ^jloJC^ 

7 -1^ (.iL* Oil oly* ’■'^ 

^^l*'jB jji (J^^— ' U ^\j ^IL-J ^j^ 

0*5-*-" ^ Yo^ ^ ^ ‘^'j Cj 

^ y \XaJLa J<^ ‘^'^'^‘^ 5 './. 

^ ^0*-*l a-jf (J^ 0«l-J ‘^Ij O^yT^ (jw--jJ 

^ IXxO (_}'*^^ J jiji ijlj^” J^ »^li. jl^'5^ ijl 

C-J 1 \^yt ^jl^ILoJ ^ ,X^ ^ ‘Uijj ^ 

0 >k 


•/. 


jljY y yV tiU 0^1 iSi z ‘ ^ lK/.~^ j. /?“ 


.LC^ 


cf^ 


^jl ^5^ * ■•* j " i... xQ (3^ 1^7 j»lj 

o* 1 1^7 oj— ' ( 3 ^^ (j^-^-^ Y y. ^ 

Cyl 0^ ^ (Jlj iJ ;-2 (jl ^ J.*l»J!j^ jUs'— <u3u^ iiU <' 4)1 jy 

^ ■^jJV '^f-^ ui 4'::iil7 liU iJ^j J 

^ iiia Jt ^Lu 33""^ ^ -''A^ 

(^Jjy 4^^ 3^^-^ tlr^^ 

<U£\j y oy * 3 ^-^^ V^^— ' l^\yj-o jL>. 


-i3 0^1 3^ a^ai I^U ^ jJ-.l:>tJ 1 ,U£ ijUa'^ 1 3 ^"^ 

l-a^ I, 


kiU lS^j^ ^ ^P^f- 3^i»^ •t'»lj liU L Ij vij^ 

’'i/7^ ‘^'i.usy ^iU yI.»_^^^ 3^ \ (*^ 31 ^ 

o^ 3^^=>^ 3U Jy ^ 5 ! ''^'/. '^1 ^ p^ wj^ 3 '^' 

3 ^J 3■^^• J»s OjI \ ■'Jjl 'ciiaj ^jJ'li 

<U^ Y<J j\j^ c-l J-'^^lj^ 3Ua>— YolS’y "dljU: 3U c-i <» 

*i3?^ 3 ?^'^ "^Z*^ 5 ^^ <l,>-l^ liU 31-^^ ■'Jl o-A-< 

^b ■^'•^ 3 r^^ if.^ J‘- J^- 

Oil ly-U Jj <Ol^j c-l Y<]^i dU jAy. 

• 3iji 

<uu]) 

Oil OcM5^ ^ ^ ^ (P^ 5*. ^b ^ J’i' 31 ^ _;3 <17 j7 dU 
Oil odYja Y^j- 3^ y 3'^'^ “OcSiloa dU i^l j_yO— J-^il dU 

i—IL^jU o'^ Oil 3 }^. -2 i3-^ ^ j2u7 ^bjuS"! 3 ;ci^ cJl ■ 
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&> y 


tfy '^f 


^ ljL*j>- ^ ^ ^ V.fi^ a^a-J U (idlfl ^ ^ lJ'"' ^ 


(*^ 'Sy- 


ctU 






ji cJ^ 




<J ■ 




o y O j-—' 


(jlj ojli oj— |V ^ ^j\^,**-_-w3 J y \Xil« t3^ ^ y 

^y'‘> ^ ^ 0.* 5 ' y Cijy Oj 1 <S)^ Oj 1 —S' 

a] \ 3Co y c-o 1 (jl 4— »j ^ o^"^ *— ■ fl'^ (3^-^ ^ 

C^ y^ AiJ ^ y \-*-i "y.^f J^. ^'^rry 


}i) '> 


1 a! \jS' (•dU oj 1 w Ij 


^p-uS* (3-j^ ^1 a'^LvJj^_ (iU 

y'^f. ^J5>J y ^;5' J^ ^jr*^ 

aJ^V c--» 1 /"^y 

A’J ^^.Jw ciU V — iL^ 0^ ^ 

aJ (iU 1 y ^1 ^ _U^ c*»_\ ^H— y^ liCiu ^ 1 J*^— ^ 

CjI^ CJj^ ^iUeJ> Oj_ 1 (*^ '•^ y ^ 

aI^V (jj ^^L.^jt Cj 0^ 0^-/^ 

^<iu jjbj ij\j^ 0^*^ '^/ ^'' ®'>r^ 

^j-*j\Xi^ 05 ^„' oi"^^/. /. ‘■^ 0^^ '—''4^/ 

A,Vi>-\A« ij^ ^ (.,5^*^ *' 0^*^ A)lji,»j*-y) L^W Kl— ojta jSj^ ^ 1 J 

y^ .^^y> ''^ J^fT L^y*^ ^Xa'^ ^1 

C*fl3\^ ^ y^^ ^')i ciLa ^La ^1 a!1jI— j '.ila 

c-j 1 y^ 'i:^'^^ aJIjLj (-tU C/j \ otV- 


J^yr ^loXX 0 \yy* ii)y^ i qJLsVXwX 
^\jfc jiX 0^3 Oly*" 


:l’; 

Qj Lw ' X* ^ ^ S' 


^ysy^ cX^ (*V^/* ^ OX^-^ (\li '^'4 

i.i!U oX*«3 O-*^ cXtl^.j ^^_u^ ^\ a,Mj1 

Cy-a3^ ^LJ oXiU ^y>-jA Vj^w ^ yfi^A JlL-^ ^^L«-.v^,l) 

^y>^^ cXa« i3^ ^ ''^ o^'-^-^ 

^ VS" y \X (— sl jy ^ y^j> a' J^ l-JJy> ^.y« Oj ^ 

o oX i^Xj tjy^' 0^^/ sL"^' 

z}) o^)y~' 3"' ‘^.' ■^j y— /-'^ J“*' 

j^]j aSclS'^L— < c~iX. ^ (_}^^ “OLiuj 

oL— iJ _U^ y / ojiil iV“;>-’ u'--'^ S?^7?* ’’^^y 

JjS AjLiuj jjS o U ... i J ‘c5^ z}} °JS~' '^. 
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C.'-’ Otf.^ iJ'' 'Jr^ 

^ ^ 0-1 4Jl_;- <jL^ (il. 

•''/y 0^5 <J|^_ <iU O-J 4 j^l a. 

iji-^ ij«-^$!r o'-i -tl-l^ liXs* o>J ^ y y L^iu 

L^/jt eU ^_LJ oU^'- ^1 eU ^u u“h^/ vi' 

-lij sljU^ o-_l oUaL_ -Ojl dL. 0-1 ^_LJ jlkU jJS <\,y_JcS'\ 

jlj i-yl uU=>^ liiljljj- i^^/. o-i' ^.^-’ oli*'- J^" dU 
■S^’/ dj -r* 3 ^ Z-'^/. U- 0.1 oU»L_. 

jS'[a o>*U-j ^3^ 0^1- <uu^j di* olv bM '^rW. ‘O.' 

oUal_ ij^U 3:L_ jj dU |.L. Uw-y SjLo-t ijU 

jly- jl ‘Lb^ili'y- dU JLj, J^l=Jlj^ oUa'_- tJjli. o,_l 

o\/ / 3!^ d-2^- ^33! '3— ^\— j^-LS' J..... 

YlyT -Obi o'-Hi c>?o-y oUaU dU (Jjot. y.-C bi 

L-yj -Olild dU 0-1 oUa'_ ^ J) -d^v liU SL~ 

u~^ f-'^f. '^.' /“ 5 ^ <!3l3Vi' 035 o'^'— 0-1 loJC <13! 

o-._-^ j'y 9 '^ ji i-^y ol 3 i./ ^;3JU ^_y ^1 <ly!V 

035 ^.LJ oVkL- iU _ily jly- ^ 

dU dfyw <))j) 9 ,j.\j. 

^CjJU- 03 b 1/- jU_ ^IjS" O^ o'/j Oy- ^1 V^y 


o-.uodi oU 

-/ ^ r.Vy 00^ d3^ 31315- 0,1 y r^i; J,-1 <b-i Jj <11.1 
clku 3JV eu 0-1 ^.LJ oVkU ^> 5 'YU^y ob o-U.y 0,1 0.1 
^y- bo 03! ^.LJ oU.U dU old^ J - p - ■ 

^yl oU-U ^ o-J ^ < 1^1 db lad> <131 eU Ijd^ o^/j3l 

uMS" yfy ^^yi_ 0-1 J-^ly _ 

J3i 4 io- ovr I^Ui. ^1 

jXj /iU UU 30*r ^ ^3b, ^_, oib%33l 

3-U^ ol j-M oiu. ,o_ 

<b!Uy a. ^y3/ur Ob^ 0-1 ^_LJ jU.a oiT 4o»3.y j3i-.i a. 

<b 5 ldo y-L ^-Lb j;t JV 0-1 A^y bly dll' ^131/ M 

^ ^1 J35 3'^^ 01-^ ^.3 ^13 c-^U. y/v ^ 33 ^- ^-i 

olku db ^13!^ ^U3^_ ^ JU,U Jii- Voji.y jiv 
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^Xa o-_1 j>^ 

^\^ j'-v^i o"')’. - ^ 

cJI-Xi- ^\/ 3-\«' 6^' JP oVrV 6^'"' t'jy. 

jiji*/ c^'/. iy.-^ Wjt-^ ^'- t'^ 

yj ljj» o'j^ iJ-'^ (*'^/ 

j:'; o'y/-^- O"' r'^ z}-> '^-* ‘^--^ 6^''^ ‘^'" 

eS’jU <1^ *V^ Ji^ -h- j'y /-^- 

• jbl 0'-^ 

U-J^ 0).l '^'^.) t}'^- 

dl. jjv'; <J' **' S:S'''^ ''^ ^ '^-' 

wj>U- o*.l Ij^^. <-''-2' '^'r^ *XX^iJ 

jjj' jjjj' (^' i'j (_^5/ iSlr^. >-V 

oj oi.1;^. O'jbj- 'y <-'/“ •^4'''/ 1^'- 3^)' '^-' C!i-»V. ^J^- 
0';by- CjI o';'-?- O'-^J dS’jU <i<,' 

dU oL^d c-l ry‘)l viT^ O'iy '^J 

oly ^y d ji .^Ud oy- ^3' 

cd.' i'rdy- O^ y -'-•jj '^'’ 

r^/A Oj;/' ';-^' jy* ^;)’ ' 3 ^ ‘j’'^ ^•3'^' r^/A 0'3^^* t-’^' ‘^3* 

_^y- ‘3-^'-* SrS' “^^-^'r °-^ <i^' 

JjCi" C**3Ac yd. cilj eJ— j' ';Wd« liTil. o'j 

jy*i* ^b jS^l 0.1 ^J^ y. d;-^ 'ddi.* 'y*-- d' 

dbl ^ d^^^ 33^ j:>tJ> Oj ' ‘^d y^' (il^b^ f- 

dy^y^ jyi ^;y d^y^y“" .= /"yT =h ^jd. o^dT 

dlJ^ Ob' cr-^ ’yr y.> y»yr <d.-> OV'/ ost-o. d^' 

X 04 d* <d^ ';di. yVy .j' ‘<)y'V OU d^V J^d* 

•d'd dy^ yd JiT yd J;j T^i/i u-dy 

^y. jJljj Jdd ddS’y Aliy^y (d. 

'^y'yy" 

dcd-T ^'j-»» /“yr d;^ jdl/ d^d ^d. d^^^ r'y/ -Olj' 
^d-l dly. d^j JdJ' J..-V"3y*-^’' '^-’y^ -^3^ d/^- 3y^ d'^ 

ji j d-^^ d>dj ool d!l ^ d^^ d^-^ J^'3 “^d.^ ..i! 

•o'd O-J dV^ dr^ '^' c'3 
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^1 lSj-^ ^5^ O^j^-j-** ^ ^ jSjS^ ' ^y. rb 

CiX* J^\^M^S' ^jfl.» — ** ^L**?l wi* OJ ^ 1 J-^ j^j 1 Mj J » -■ a I J; 

<J ^\X»* r- \j 1 ji'L-- C*i_^ <J ^ 

r^ /^- r'-- ^ ^5' o'j 

eu bV ^U^_ 4'^ df'Xj ^l_,v J^.u; y^i J^bl 

i^il^:^ ^ k3i“/^ oJ— ' iij ^ JAS* O' 1 j!^t <)ji jC^Lb 

jj^l -2 Vjt^ 3::^^ '^^^'/- '^-' V 5^ o'-i^^ 

o*yf. ^ b'y. Otlyi Col liT %_^ ^b ^l^j, j;.u:- 

4il j-^jin 4li;b j'-Xfi (3-)^ VjUj yl 

iji^f. ^ 'j''' oyVj jb^ ^._ olj-^ C.U 1 <J jJ 

}iV bU ^\j> ^;^b jsjl ^VIaS” ttU ^lXi« -qS^ jj; 1 bj^ 

o<l ^Ij ^1 ^bfb <ib o»t bV 0~i O^-' (j-*^- 

yj' *■'^1^ f if.-^ y^ “b.' ^liCi. t^_.^l ^ <!bLj liU 

J*yf. Vy, O'f'/^ o^ >1^ ^_b ^;-'^ 

^X~ilj viU «jL 4V,_^ 'jW^ ij-*^ ‘b’ y. CjI IxiC lju,cr liS'jU 
Cj i ii5^M<__) 41 a^I^ »ib CjI ^>l^b^ ji”) 4^^_ 

jljbj- J^bu^ ob tjU- AjbT j,)lj, jlV ^VSjuJ 

(j;l aIjs oa. 1 ^^b^o<_' Ij^. (“^Z. ^ ‘'■'b' jb ^_r-L ^^b 

i';'-5j- jii '^/. Jtr:^' '-^ Oj^ji >;A;1 ^b JJ I vi5C I 

/.’^/. O-*^ j!V ObJ ^)j, jU viU |.^ ^b J‘r\S^j, j) 4ijj^.j 0-1 

'^r' C^-r J^- ‘-^f: »'^-' o';Ij>- 4 !'.! ^ Jv bU i^i^i. j^ 

vlrbr*^ Jr^' bb JV ^jU ■^/.'^'/, bU 3b-.o_ oJ! 

j;i J-'U 0>-b«-.i 4.'^! JiJij J^. J\j oU 

0-1 Y^j^l 4jj!\ bb o-J ObJ jL: bb 

'jJ^ V-iW. ob 4il- AiS" IjO J«s jiMf, 

^\j *})\ 4bS'Lu^b j_ii a. Uj^ ^_v^. J.IV 

j;l i^bi-l ;.b ^b, OrW/^ bb <._,, 

r^/. y><i^ J--' yb. Jj5 ^1 o-J ^b a- oib^b i 

r*-’ s^V. ■^bU- bb b-j^ ^j ^^j^ £,_j^-^' 

r-. j>V 0*1;^' b^H;b ^jS <,iy^ oib ^j ^ 

b^Vy -.' 6^)j^ jX- ^ cJl 

'^J A*' ^ ^yb ^%, j5j 

'^J r-’ ^b-'i Ob^. y'Vj '^J ^-'Z ^L- ^ 

tby yb' y’"^ a-bT o-J 4bii^ bb ^ 
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■'^ '-^' 'z} ■! ' tU- 15 ' -lM'I 

^^lJl;:4^ 1 <*— i 5 ^ oil- J^_)J ij-y, '^.' 

-Oljl o.' ^'» O'r^' 

jSjl ^r' O-’A* t^:' 

^aijc/ Tj'ji-;! j'^ Sr^ 0-A* '^y '^'-r^- 1^'-= 

♦ i , '-'^ I ^ajLaVw 1 - ‘-i 


0^>^ (_r-'' 3 ^"'*/. '^' 3^3 

o-J ^'-2 ^'; 3 . J;-'^ 3 '‘ 5 ' X'-* '- 5 '/ 3 ^'^ 

^_,jl 6^3, '^-' ‘ylj o'X^ <. U-i. sf^ '^o'-^/. 

cV^i; iSf^ '^ ' •t'-Xi.fj viU oj ' jj y f: V"^ ‘^-' '-'^. 

liU A: UjJ J?r*' «J^ 

o,_l o'ji*/ ‘y'-2 '^Z '-''•V^ 'f/-^, ^; 3 ' 

r}^ l-L- T^l; ijl* ^'Vjo C-J j'^/ ->''2 <'3' ‘^^iS’LU^J kiU 

jU ^ SyU 0232 C’'-/.'^ '^r“ 

^1_, I^JlS" o-'^^ '^J 'fr^. ^3^' J"^ oU 

'r-* z}*^ s/”"^' "j'j^ 3 '‘ c'-’ ‘ 5 "’-^ '-''3^ ^3^' '^-' 

yv 0.1 <'3:- c-' T_;-o^ ^; 3 ' 0 - 33 - 4 ^ ^.' ^'; '3-*^ ‘^'^./ 

^ r^r-. ^'; i2V,i— ! SjU wJL. C-J r j-^, <'3' J^^2 

-Obi bU ^V ^;3' bU vJL, jl Al^rv-^Z o’-^ 

^yd' Abl y'3;y'2 0;'^ 3 > o'ji-/ ^33^ >= 5 ' 0*'^:-' 

jX- o-j ^ r^- 63^' '-'^ ilr^'3*^ ^'3^ '^-' '"''"^■ 

^1_Lj ki2U- v>' "' 3 ;z '2 *-->.' ijb-7^ ^ sS/^ 

• ^ oj ^ L*-^' 


yU- 0*1 <bl -uLi- (Jbi 0232 bf %_, Jj-^' ^ 3 ' J-^~ 

jU iv r^ ¥ ^ ”^3' J^’-^ 3 *'^ 33 ^ “ 3 ^ 3 *-= 

S? 3 '-/' . ■ J-J- ■ . . , ,K . > .; I.Z - 


.1 


sT-- 


liU Oi' 0 ^¥. - 3 ^;-= '^'f 3 ' 3 . ' 3 - 1 ' '35’/ 


^ jiX Vi^- 0^;3--2 ^.3 ^'33. wS3-^' 3^3'* '^3’ ckr*' 

^L- oX-'-' 6 ^ 3 ^ 3 ^^ <^- 3 '-'’ 

r*- 


.1 jj>b <;Ui; jX |Jbj ^;3' X’/ -^' 3-''^'/ 


jlb >-i'^ u'-H-" '^.' 0 ^ 3 .^ ri* 

j '3 'f 33 W. o'/ V3/ ^'3^ 3 '- '^' ^ 


-3’ ^'3^ 


1 d.y- . 

3)^ .'3! bU 


.' X3.'— 

.U ^1- 


-2/- C 3 3 ^ b '•" 


A»^l Sjb AvXbbij liU Ol;b^ 
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jJj^\j OjI Aijjl T-J'^ (*1^'****'/. yt.^ ^-XiiC oJU5^ ju5^ 

^ ^ ^ \XiL» (jli (j -*^ jSji y 

^j5 N A TY ‘CL*- J5 ^V O^*^ j>>W. 

(J^ ^ \ Y ^ iS ^ 1 

\ ^ YA Ju>-y j*l^ 

0Y^«-» cjj-^ l-CiiC Alio ^ Ju-T 

jiC- a! 

^^4*^* ^ jL^y j*li* ^ aJu^I^ 

olwX 4 -l 

V^^JLL— ^ a]1^I a!^ ol 0-1 J*UJljL^ oVlaL- uV'/^ ,*V Albl 

* ^^4 ^ AIl*^^ (J^^- *■*■’ j%J^.3.i 

4.aii)l 

^u -Obt *jj! '<r^. ^'; Oil « <0 ^'; ol^/ s>^/ ei. 

(Jy*/. s^' ‘^*'^' o^ y. <-!j’ olf cJLsjjJ 0.1 ijuSC 

t'^>f- r^f. o^. l)>;\i r^/. ^;jt o5C^- 

Oj c;*; (J^’ -Jljt cr^i ^b jj^l |.U^ Jlj 

a. oSCi, o'-v^il l-dL J_i| o'-V- o^ oUj; ei'>l »JCL 

Jji* oj IjJi 6tjb>- eU o_l ^j*-U (.1; l^_ ^1 ^ jC. .vCs. 

y^j i;Ui. J' p jtyj. oyCii-^ cp o'^jT eu Y^ 6^C jUi 

0)j^ ^ Oil 61 jb^ <1^1 jS\^_ji eb Y^yC; ^l.^- .-.j^i. 

Oil erUi jjjl 6iyj>-. 6y^l IjP y^)^ 1^0- 

j.CjU;> a. !,U <ib yCiU uu ljU ^i- <o 

^1 4ii;j a. ^_>Ub jO ij^ ^ 1^1 

•'^-' S:SJ^ 

ij\j.^Z) 

r/v J.I ^ Oil viTii^ ^b ^\jy yy 

^\/i\ c.\ 0^x._ J,)l 0.1 .>u ^1, yy ^-L.. 

/.V/ ^b p,\ .Oj, 

ijl 0.1 ^b yy <!i^) 01a*i ;^l 40 sija.. Yll.^’ 

3®j' r^/. '^*>^. 6bi JU oUj"oy jJC^^ 
6b yy r^,. ^. 6b 6^ r^/ 6^^' 6b 

j^b f,\ 60. t- 6^b Ol 6b;^ ji 
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l-uJC ^ 

i ^ r^ j*‘ <«j^“**^ ^3^ ^ 

tiiCj jl ^v_l Lf ^ y*. ^y 

jl Ci** ) IjjJC ^ L^^yry Cj^ oyi— ' 

Ut^^ f^j^ f^/. 4?" if" iS^ ^yy^ 

^1 aJuj I* iil* 4j ^ o^yy^^ *0^1 j ^LJ-^ til« 

^ ^ l^lj x^ o3Ca II o# 1 lw~cj l^c^ L?,/*** ji^>* i^\ ^ 

Ojt>i'>- ^..1^ »i-*i y ^ ^ ^ ^ *'^ ^ ^ _uiC ^ i i t (^l* 1 

^ (j^A.^ 1 cJC* c-^»* ^V c-* 1 IjjJC *^yv 

Y ^y^^ c..^i* o> 1 l-uSCi (jl -i4-^ ^ y j 

‘vJljl /*yr ^ 1jIa_uj 1^ 0^^ c-j ^ \S 

^^Ia jSL,a j5 \ ^ N \ i ^— ' ^ j^ o i-uiC 

U^y l5;^ ^ Cf <3*. ^>J^-^. O' tj'-^ o * - ^ 

oy ^y (j*- : * ** ^ ^ 

^V *0iAi 1 (^U '—^^Z. y^^ ^y ^1.5^* 

J^^jS Jy 0l^^-3 ^3l-^ jU— aJ 0^ ‘Jy 

^♦JL* -Vl5^ ^jl^-jJ *0ji -i ^V o*_) ^y 1^1 «j— » 

0'.-^ ’tf^y. '^''9 r^ <^-/. ^ Z-'^''''- t,y-^f^ L-*^' 

(*^ /^ '^y^^^KiS 0^1 

^\y p3 OjI ‘'Jjt ilAr^ 'Sj^ r^/ IaJC Ijjj “OIjI 

j*'-> S:?' Jr^* ^ r^ '^9 uif.^ cXcl 

tf-x— 0^1— o^lje-w pJljj (Jy »y^ ^ 

j*^y y L^ <ly (jy.^ 1 *l 5^ ^ ^ o^a* 

1 ^y ^ ol*j yl 

cj i i ^l** c>i ^y tj^*^ ^yiy^^"^ si^^ ^^y. 

jjS\j^ c-J <1-:>1 ^yr-^ cXfi* |*y-/* 

1 j*A£l (Jy tjl-X^ O^'V o^ Tci^l*— 

‘ ^~" oju- (J^^ (Jtr^^^-*^ (jUaL- oy-^^ '■iy*/^ 
j^C^r : ^ (jlyUrf qjX) jl:>-^ *01^1 fjX* (j\>.l^ 

a^L— » jl^ o^Ut— Arx-t ^yr^f Jy cj 15"> o*l /*y^ S;^^ 

pjbi ji cJlj 0^y» <^' Jy -5^ ob b^ o'y^. j-w l^JJ) 

Jy jb-i j*-» (^yj ^ Ob oi* l^l^JJj ^jl>- ^1 

y*yr ^jUaU- y^, 

y^*5 Jy J;^ ^^yy Jy yy^y^ o*/. <3^" 

cr^y/. (o^' /-'/. *^y./ 
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^ ^ jkj 'f JJ V— . y 0^1 C-t 1 ^ jZ^\ 

4.--J ^^■**' 

‘vVtwi^ c^X« V>- 1 ^j5Cj j ^Jljl sLS'y 

©^\-i-*** ^Jy> ^,5 *Lij ^1 l5^ 0*1 ^_^\j> ♦-.l» ^ 5^yl *_o 


—>^ ^ ‘>j^ ^ v'r' 

ay^jj vl,^ ^yj^^jit ^ y* J*. 

3-^ f. <»-5« J'-2 (_r^j ^^J^- j_i-^"' o I 

• lia9«X* ^.^iafljH^ Jtf 


S%. Trl; oU-l/ V*— ^rrr- 

^lljl O^ O-i-^ Oj_ 1 CL. a.ui ■! ■ I 

o'j 'J^*^r-' 'f^b -^j!^ o'r J/ Jr" -^j~ J^ir^ 

O^r^. /. o^'— c^ / J^fr •^'; /‘y^r J'j 

^ 3- <JbU c- 1 l.uiC jvU jiji 0I3-. ol jJ> 

>_U 3*'/ ol^ Jj kii* ^1 ^~*. ^ (S' ^3 

jl/ o-t jb_l 3)3^ AJ3I ayjc 3 J-U liCi; J,\.t^/e ^jyi~^ ■CU:lj 
|.|^ Uj cX. ^ ^b yLj ^U- O' I 'jJC. ^ v_-'. 

03* ^ O'.' vj'o-l 3 .' 34 i 5 .US’ ^—’3^ OU:ij y\ Xi; '- ij-v:-* 

<iiJL 03^'.' ^ >01 Ul^ oX. .uS ^Sy_j >3 (jJ34-' 

3)3459 <131 3'V 0-1 Xi (3,0.. oTU O') J^l uU 

U3 ,J^ oX. ^ jiS ^X'./ sXjU jjL- sX'l' 3 \^_ j1 IjX jUS jlo_l 

Q*jy -3 3IV s)X_^ 03» O' I LvX, oU ^JO. ^1 J^l 

'^-* 6" 7 / r^'-^ S: 5 j-= (:;«^' ,^3'3'X ^yji ‘VS J 03^1 Ulj cX. ^ 

(^'3- oaS” 03,1 jJ~ J^l bU 0-1 Ul^ cX. ^ 4L;l.^ul. 

eu ^1,3; ^lic si-^lo. (jjil ou Ul^ cX 

OVXS' (_^Lr (J.o* ol. '^U.o '3,1^ ^CJLo. 3!^ 

<r^/Jiy oX^ J.u» .yb 31X (3LX 0-1 (ly^o-l 

jij 3 3'"X O') L*l_, oiC. -Obi 0)040 jU jLj oXjJO. j.UA 

l^o-, .ylj si;- ^130. uU ^)3S’ ;|y; 

O',' Ulj cX 3 y^ J> )^o;' o'j ^3X0 Oljlj3_ jij o-J 

jJljj r^33l jX, (jl^ c-J Uj Jy- oX oli o^\^ ^X^ 
i>J o^__^ oX 0'/ jjUo. 0.1 i;u.jo ^XX3_ j,L O') 

^r: d^\yP ^ of- '3^ oX OT^) (^--)y^ U, cX'3>, 

J? o^^f. O'.) )oX |JU yU <))j 1 Ob (jjj^o O') ^oUlX <Uo- sX 
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J'v o'ji*/ ^XiUT ^^,.1 >-i'7r'. -V- 

• jij) -^j’ ^'''' 

1*^^. ■^' Jtrt- <j'r/-^- cl'-’ ''>'">^ '^5^"' 

^iTj c-Xi* “Oj jl J^l liU ^ Jly /-'i 

-Obi u'j^/ ^’- o/'-^ t-’*' 

VO; ijjXi j-^_ o'y/-'*- r;^'/-' z}^ ^ 

^1; JJl J‘.-^ ‘‘-'^ Z^' “y^ C,'-’ ;»£^ by 


r:'j jb oyi r'j '^. 


'. t'; O-^'r. 'zyrf^ r'^/ c-'* 


5*i' r>^r* r^ •“' -^• 


Ij^ 0 bu> y \ — ■ 


ijb ,»-AI; 


oly’s ^'; oi^tx y_; ^'bi 1 * 0 ; ii by jly^iji. <»'yy jr*'- 'y-^ 

Lju Li. Jy^ Jy w’'^*V/. w-^v ^y*' 

j;'/ -^" z}> ^'y -''y*^/ 

jly/Ji. oybl jl-V^ jf:/. f^- 'Sf^ w'-V'j-y-'. if-^ 

Jyyt j:l; ,-0; ^ j'ji*/ L"' '-'?'• --^'y-r'. 

lya -utu ^1; 0.''-^. “^'bl Jy- r'; f'^/ tL'--' '''''■^' 

oi.1 ^.-Ty Jit OrJ >'-^ '-^r 

oi-ix dX^Xi ;ji5L jly/J» ‘^'i’ '^'^-'y ^y'j' “^'y*-' 

by oly/->i -b r^'y-*. '“^ L^-y-^’/ ‘“’-^ 

oyjl ^1; y'X bXb ^ly L_l^ Jib- <'..' ?.; 

^'L> rt; -Oji-S” ^_i-yy i ^- — ^ Z^' z} ^ 

^1^. dC^ -^lyy Ij-vX -uLb -1^. -0; j L oy^;:' b'-^ 

^^VjX y_y ^ ^1; yix ^1; ,^LX -u^l -I; Oi.lX 

.^IL; ^V/A »)— /” l’a' 

.V5 jy'^L. jjX; jjbj Oyyr J^' ‘^'b' d'y" '''^^' 

•Obl i_rO. 

J-fli 

^ , . i^b jJ*' -d^L ^Xby Jj 

^y. 5-^ 

/r^. ^-’ 6^’- 

Jlji.^i l^.by »5;b. c-l J.--^ ‘^’^' d/ 

Lj dl C-,t ^bi" ^b ji»l j/ylyy <b.J ■^kS 

w- V 


Ar^. o" 
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3 aJIjI tj* ^ 4I *.>.l-^ a1^ ^ ^ 

(3^^ lT*^ ^* « »**>1 ^\j 

lji» <l.^j Cif^y^ 3^1 

^^ji_ jlj jl^jl i3''/ j cy' O^/^V- 

u*** % 3 i^ < 1 ***J— . »-^ (*^/ ^ 

/*r ^b o'y/'J* cf^j* b''^?- crij^' jrb l 3' 'Vtr^ z}> O^-r^'/ ‘^-’ 
3*' ■^W’ 3r^ *l/ 3^ jrb '“''■^ j:b 'j'-^ ^b 3^ '/. 

(“5^/* L?* ^ cr*^ ^b ^ ol^lix 4L— j 4 Jl— j 

li*' ®->r“ cb 3^-r^’/ c.b ^b r'^ >r* /*r 

oIj o»«:^ ^\j ot.3 ^b <A-^ 0 ^^ D^' 3^^ 3’*/ -^b^ 
T^) 3^iL5' aJIjI 3'>2-/ 3ti r^V rjiV 3'.5 ju^ ^b 33 ^b 
Ob'-s^ t-u^ •c^ ^b 3^.r^*/. ^b 3^’^-^ ''b— 3*3 -** 


V^ cb r^/ 6^'>^/ f. 3 -b r>^/* 'r^ 3 ^ 5 ^' jl^ ^j^y_ ^]j 

I^jT 3^'}r- >*V <3 a o/*- /«- i- 3 ^^ cri;-^' ^b 3 /^' s^-^b- 

3.b r)^/* b^r- -XwJlj^ 3 JI ^ j^l jjU ^ ji. 

C,b 3^' VJ^- cb sSr^’^-bi*. c.b '^/- 3*>^/ 3l:> >j 3 ^>/ 

jji-1 j:>U jj^ ^)_, cists’ ^ j^U. ^ 

jjU ^ 1 ; ^ 3^ Jr- ‘^. o/- b^j- J^l ^b 

r*"^ Cb 3r^' 3^b- “br^ ^b r'b' ^j£>U jly-^ji, ju^ 

t-’j' <-r/ J-. ^b 3/^' 3^^ ^b ^b rj^/* ’r^ 

j 1 ^TV 3 ..I aLU- SljJf >:^J ty ^'j-/ jW" Aul ^ 1 _, ^jV-vS" 

aLJ j ^\ j ^ ^\j |.U^_ j!j| Tl;lj^ 3 j5jI 3 )j 1 

3 '^b- ^ ^b 3 ^'>^/ 3j5j' 33 ^U ^t_, 33 ^ 3 ^'/. 


3 -J" 3 ^' ^3 jyu-l ^ i^j^r j^, 

C-J S,M) ^\j 5!^' j^S:>l 

4!^ oi.1 35^1^ U.U .^-t jSi^^ 0,, 

‘ 3 jy. cb ^.' -^-^b b-^ <;>*;* ^b r^/, 3 tji*/ 3;! cJ 3 

;:b otj aJ»U 3^)^ ^_u ^^5 
^b *^31 j)^ 3 b Ay^ 31, ^ 

j^U o. ) Ai^ jb l^i ^ ^ 

3 ^^ 3 j- ^b 31 J CJ-^ l^by- jj, 

r^ cb 33 335^1 Jj.y ^U J^U Aba, ybCi^- 

‘^.> cb 31 -^^ OU j:b l-Ay utjj .^-1 ^b 3 ^’''>^i* 

33 ^ 1 , 31, 31 , 
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iii« < 9 bJ.>> 


C^f. 


o5i-u* ttO r^/* 

o\^ tjUa-L*- 1 ^ ^ ^ L-- 

^U- jj;t <Jj ^\j Oj^ji- j^_j:l-.)j, (jU^I tjy Cf^J* 

j:b *-)'■>>“ ‘t#^ Jl'j <3=’ t'/-* c:'>» 

' ^^*' Oy^i— vlr^j-'*-^ 

C,b C.’-' -^■?’ ’ C.’-’ 


^ 1 ^ ^'C ^U- 


c.’-> 


C^ t Aii 1 _X*£ 
■ 


1 1 ^ lV^ JU.tt.Jtj I jl*c 


/*r r^j* 


Jtf I 




ji-2, j^\ 


Z.^J ‘Jj’ 's^r^'/ Oi-^ c-Uy. cr^^' O-^'/- 

y9~ O. ^ ^y (J^ 1 A?t*i>- 

o'j ^'; (*'■■/ 'j'-^ Jrr^ Jt'; i_r^ '/. 

<lj 1 3U^ <L^ i A>fcA>- * \ ^3^-^ .W:>-i U ^U ^ i <.afl:>- 

jJbj ‘^yr ij*' '/^ iftj^^f. 

(jj 1 -W>-1 L?^ /- Ui"*^ ^3'^ 

o^U 0'}-*^ ■'’ 3b 031* r'j 3*^ V. 3/^ t^.li I 

JjS Ob 3r^ 3^^'/- << J»~» ^1,1 ' Ij/^ I 1 -^ I jUaL. ^1 y~y 

u'A. ‘f~3* 'r* 'Sy' z}> 3'^-y^*/ 3r"’/. '’^’ g’ 

cij JU3M ^y 3^'/ 3'y /-% ‘>^*' Jy 


3 u- -r^V. 


s 

l, 


^ ^ ^ "q}^ •ui^U 

»V 5 oy^p O^i-* l.ij^ 

,</• Cl'^ 


uJl 


ijr*. 


(jj^/ jj-^ Oi^- 

^ ^ yS <Ou«J— » ^ 


^'; '■’y 3'y/-'i!. .i.'-rrV/ w'^^r' ^ 

^U ^1; ->«;j Jj' 'r*r“ if.-^ f ^ Ob'-^r" '^7*' 

JU .s) ^ 

(_jb jly jyj' JyT?"' '-^y 4^U» 

j5j) j>.^ j;l Jijj j_r:^y. Ui j5;2 (t:^. '-^y ^'j •^.' 3i^- 

r^>u 355:*' 3'>i-/ 33 r^v Ji' -3V. 3^'^^ tS' J'/ 6 ^'^ 

’■)) ^ 1 ; Oj^J 3 b O'^bj-. O^ kJjix. j:'; 334 ; ly ut r^t; |.b^ 

._jj4^_ 3'j^/ 3 y' ^r J=- 3 .^bli« ^'; 3;i^' 
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(3^1 ^ j^~ ^ 3^^ ^jc'>L-.^ 

^\ 4i 4^ -4— 

^\j>- ^ r"*^ 5^»> '^/**' 0^" ^ -^t^**" 

v:>l <oilj^ Jk^ \jxJL^ Jul ^S'ljli* t}:rt-' ^ 

0^-^ <ui^ 4ij Wj^ ^^x5* J ^Vj ^ ^ ^ 0^“^. *^L— ■,,^ 

*0) jl 


^U I ‘Oljl “^:r*' 


'iJ ! «Uj 




)-Xl* 


r'; o'y /-)“ (*3^/* '/* Jrr* ^*/-' J-^ 

ju— ^.j 1 * ai«-f j^3 'f 

» 1 0^“ _w>-i (3*^ ^3“^ c-i^ ^^3 ^ 

“^*3" ^_;» *ij^ O'"'’. tlArr*-' 3j*^ ■’-''j' O^-j o_\^ 

^1 <!ljl J.^1 r-\j >jlj-^_l kdS^iU T|»V—^ ;j1j ^{p-jA» 

jjljl.j ^:, JJ I ojIjlI. ^1 J%‘^ <!bl j'ji*/ V ^V ' ^3'bU* 

^1 cjj (.U J..M ^\j 0^ ‘3'' '^'■^ r^/- 

jlj>- ^-**— ' J ^ “3c***'" ./r**^ 33"^“*^ ''T ^ ^ ^ 


-U- «^1 s 


Lw j ju>-l O'yli j-tS y L— < *0 “Oljl 

^3-^ w'^3^^ y V— » ^ jf c-j 1 aIi^I 

rh ^ jJjkj^ ■r\j O^y 3*^ -U.>«-» 3*^ 3/^^ 3'^^‘ 

O^y ^JA ^ r;’ l>- J/* ‘V>t-A>- 

J/--1 j:>U H; 1*^'/ 3V:i 3^1 j\ cJl-U. eu 

C’; ^ O'nS^ .3.X^ ^— < T\^ ^ oy.^jj 4jljiiii (3^^ 

I yj;i y ^.a:.» 77^^ ' 33^^ 3'^'^ *^^X*-/ c-ji^^" OwV*.*^ 

Cx^ X 3/^^^^ 3“^^^ ”' 


3^y 


' Z}> 


T^) 

1, IjLi 


1^1 3^' 


^’Tf ’xP 


j:* <0 < 


-)> i 


_’^^jLw 


Hj (^ 


L?^ 3^ \S f 3“ "^“*^ ^ j^ ^^3 3**cr“ *<>-^3* 

osl^Xc.* 4^1* 3 ^^ (* 3“">“ 'C-t-.s Cy* ^ ytS^ ^ 03^33^ 3*^ ^ 


si' 
ob 


-'3* J^.f. J-.- 


S ^'; w’b j-U ^;3^ 3^' 

^t^ij 1 ^ o3^nb« ^3' ^ ^i— *b ^jl-*j i^j*^ y ^^ 3 ' ^3 ' 

T I 3^-^"- 33 ; »*•* .^^c^b _Ujt* ) 

I3J r* b- _X«^^ v3 ' ' ‘s3^*Cc 5' jbj ^^fAj JcS ,'Ja2 




0.1 




j! 


3JI .iljL^ ^^b ' Jjb- obj 

3^3^ (*3^/* '.i^ w*^ ' “7'^ ^3^ f \j^ 3^-^4"" ^’■*‘^3'^-^'^ 

jl3i>^ ^33^ ' o.Sl_o« iSy^ ^^3 (“^ /H". ^'3 '^^y /-^. b'i.V 


ixi-l ^My* 


3^' 


_w>-^ j" ^ 


'3 c^f. 
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r 




>o- ^Ij-c • 

i J y ' 


.Qj 


JJ,M 0-1 <-^ -'; <i) rr •^-' -'*-• :l'^ tr - 5 .—' 

X-^r^L; '>“r -' '^-’ Oi^- :l'-’ ‘j'r/-'~ 

OUJ .i»l-^ rl; o-l 0-1 -j C/^ *^r '-T^* 

<ii' '^r j'r/-^- 

vd^J jVku f5>-^ '/5 oU r-i ^’r/-^- 

^j! f£ t’!' o-^'r-V. ‘^' 5-^ 


ir 


c'-’ ^ 

Ju o- 1 ^ o^ y-y. ^ Cr^^r' 

i^j j^i ^ij jf~ r'; cV;_.A si-^'-' 




_' j ' 1 -r- V>- J J^ 

\,jf o-_i sjr- 7 ^. -^' :l'^ -f''' :l'> ^ 

Tu cft-'cS’ j;i o-.l J5.J Jr-* -'*"* 

• 0 ^' J- r * * '* > 3 -'^ 

cJa\S 

iU '^.k '^.' riri C.’>> '-^ C.'-’ ’"^ 'j'^'M ’r^ 

jo« Jr- O', t’-^-' '^■' 

jk^ IjjT Jr~ -V- r'^V k-"* 3' ti-"^'' 

.^l_U- Sl^ oij jl oij “k-V; 0-1 Jjle -v- •^.j^ 

• O'-il J'l 

jly jjji Ijljj— ^1^ Ojl*-^! 3j*r''' 

<LI kiU JU il J -^1 j'r/-^- r>^-r* ’-^ 

j;i Ip jS'bU. ^1; i^r j'r/-'^- rJ^/* '-r' c'-’ 

r;\; bp j'y/-^. J/^' c'-* 

51 ^^ eU ^ ^ 1 ; br jiy/-*. ^ :l’^ \,.S 

j;l 0,3^1 Ob^ oi' ”5^/ '^■' 


^ 1 ^ cd^CoS" v^ ::'; :l’^ r^V* '^■’ i--‘-^\ 

j:V; .b; oybV <^i ^ 1 , C 

.^'JbLC ^Ij ^ 


V ^Ai» 


r. r'; ‘ 




b^ o'yJ->% b'^r- 'y 5 -^' -^' 
jbi eu -ii Jr- ^ -^' '^>* ^ 


jl <Obl Jl->^ O'j^/ 3b 


lb t.X'l'' 


j'r. J*-' ■^' w' 
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o''^ (*t*V-' c.'-’ z}^ 

vj^-^ z}-^ 

o'j f^.y.^ ^h 'j''^ (3:;“^"' z}^ 1*^'/' Z^^ 

oj— jtj o'- iSf~ 7*^ z}^ '^'■^ 

OjSj' o'}^/ o'j X^v ji 

i— iCa ^ -Va ^l}-^ f 

ub t/V (Jjj \ u-sl ^bU^ v^_i 

j-1^ (j)^ ^\j (jb Ju-Jl-X^ 7^1^ o\^ “Uj J\^ jL^ f^\j jb j*tr*V. * 

ijl^ ^3 (jb ^ jb jy} ^ jlj 

j— >- j^ii 1 ^ y_ T«jVji>^ Yj-^^^b 

C^jL~^ ^\^ji jjs^^ _Uj“ 1 jb j^-2 Jujt* jb 

• 0^-5 lSj^ 

tiU t y:5 ^ j£i jAm>- bj* jly ^-V& j^^^ 

i y b-ij <>-y:^»i by« jly j,-^^)„V-£ ^ 

i^\j ijj:3 jX^\ ji j^ i j^>*^Jlj-c “Obi jl-^j-i y^yr 

Cf -V-' ‘Sr^ ^ ^j^f. Cy^y 

jX^\ ^bC 1 j— «>- ^A— * 

45^^-i^l ^ ^y-olA ^b by* jly’yS^Vfc 1 ^:,3 ' 

jUab- 1^:5 Jy*j*c^ jUai— ^yU-1 ,^jb>- y^* 7®*^ T 

* jf^j^ 7r^“ ^bj _u5*^ jb^ Y^i jb -U.>s-* 


>,or 


^b ^ jy^ 


rb 


by* jly^ 1*5^7* ^7^ 


Y' 'C- - '•” 'C.-''*' ' - yy -|yy y 

^^b ‘^bl j)-A^-^ (^J**'^ y b-i# jij^ j^Vj^i by* jly^y5ji» “bi 1 jbo 

i7r- c.’-’ (“^ 

by* j^yj 


r^^T* 'j'-^r" <0“-;-' ^'; rj^/* 'r* o^-r-"'/ o’.' 


Z'^ ^ - . - . . - . . - 

vi^oS^ e^O* ' 'j-'^ j y^ lA ^\j 

1*^ tA ob*> Jy*,?b* jUab-i I y_ ^bj ) ^,_a*-y> Ju.9b* ob MjyA*M^i» 

*^517* o^vS" jjy \ j^'ljli* ^y^^ y^*j 

i3jy tjy^-^ 4a-yl5^ jb— b- 

jb-b*-* jUab* jlyj^vS.^ ^7^ C7*^ 

^\j jly^oi, (JJl *^7^^ -rS^ lyji' ob 

-U« tjj^^ ij-^b 
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^ g.’-’ 

r^/ V,^V oyil 'f^V dCo oi'-^ J-.y. 

jiyj^sj* -Oul ■'=r>^ t- ‘j’y/-**- ^-' 

(Jil Ja^j J . L ..... f ^ bj^ uty/->“ 

Jjb- O''?"/ ^ '^i’-' 5i-> (^'■’■^ }“■ c'-’ 

jljj _;«»=:- jr'j j'y/-% <3^' uyj' o'-H^ ^'/J Jir^ -V- 

0A*15^ ^l_; kiiC^ ^1; \)J^ ^1; (“bjJ 5^ 0<' 

0-^ z}j V— i—*^ ) ur~^ C.*'> o^^^ 

^L. <)^JL-. Oil jiC- •Ob! jlj-j-i 

oyjl <— sj-'t* ^ 0;"^ ‘j'-^ C.'-’ *'y/^ tr^ 

A:«>- c^V 6^'ji*/ n^) Jv' 

dC^ ojjiL- ^ij ljj5’ «j-L J2,'j si'' '^'-^ **'-V- 

)y C-'j C.'-’ ^''’ 

1>>. r5^/ <3^’ g’i’ V,^ oVr—^ g’'’ 

J-Ij (iiCjiS’ ^1; Ij^ •'ijb ^1; (_^b»r ^1; 

Abi JU>-I <3^' ^'; S.J-='^ '*'■*' c'-' (-^^- 

C^/ sJ//"';-''' *^-'^ obV4-i Oil 

jr'j j'-5 i>>. >!y* rr/ iT^ c'-’ ‘’■>5*^ c'-* ^ z}j 

cr^'/. or- d'; r^/. 

^;0-l JjU ^1; bb bl^/ j;^'; bb J*UJbl^ 

J^lj b/j' ^ ^'; b'y/A yryr c'-' b^-^ 

vjl^_ bb ^1; (j^'y & ’ G.^ C.*-’ 

crii>-=’ JL’i’ br^y’-^ c’-’ 

j^i jjU ojyi ^1; byj' bM- ^1; ^><ii'/ jrb rr-r '/^ 

J^lj bb \.^_ ^'; b^V. '^-’ ®y^/ '^- ■^' c'-* '^'■^ 

j^5i) ol^k/ ^ j;_l; bb bb /-.yl bb j^l; bb 

^'1 -ibi (_r“.;ji J^i; Jii jr^*'/’ G.b br^' i,5■^^- G.''> 

i'-w ' G.’j v5r-“’ ij^'i^- 

jrij bji:*' 0“^' G.'j ‘^5'- C.’i’ '^-’ ■^' 

^1^ ^ly viTy- OI.I -A^l ^} G.^ G.''’ 

C.'; b^' G-’i’ 

ob blji*/ G.'-’ b-^;^’-V= G-’i* <^-'>^’ 

^ by b'y /->» b'' by-s' Jy/. br^ G.'i’ C.'-’ ^''’ 

'fbU b'j b!>^/ b^' b-^^^ -’ '^tr^ 

bb ilj^ ^1; b^'y z}} b^^^ ‘^'■»^' ^ 
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T -.. I JU^I J.*— ( 


Vf.' 


^JLl 


4>J 4il_X^ 


.c 


(3*^ ^\jiS ti«^iu ^ c^/* ^ 

j ^-"1 /. (jtr***^ 'h^ U^-*-^ l*^' ^ 

-^*— ' ^ ) 1*^ C^J* ^ 

(^'- J’i' '/* ^jy-* o'-V- '/«^ a^>r“ (i^ 

CUi»l ^ (j^-^ ' ■■> ^ t^Mf ^ Mil »M>“ 

'^»bl ^^jUJl ljj« ij\ y Jsji,_ ^U- ^\j ji 

<L^ ^ oj/^ ^ *Ls>-^ ^1 ^ \ LfcVjJl ^jil A^XS" 


'/f-' v,-^>;". O*^' 1^'^ 3^,^ 'j*-^ ■'^ ‘*^.j^ kiSC^ IjjT 

l*-k-»«*l^ - V . *■> 


cH o''--^' vlrr~^ Vi#^^ 

yj^ ^'j '>^ 'j->^. o'-Vfri Of}/, f^.j-^ 

cSm oJ^ ^1 ^ /f*, ^ 0^ 

' ^^«i Y ^ ^ (*^ ^ ^ 

lO^ y. ^'j 'aS/—' ‘^' ^'; 0^-»* I^yr*^ jUal— 

(^1 ^ c*» ^ li) (*^y 

^-♦>-^1 f O^f^f O*'*'** 

y. Ail I ^Jki JaAaa }jS\j^/ oLii 

jU-J— ^1_) jXll *|_y^ t Jjjt jy'^ ry^/* -Ujt« jUai-i 

Jyly S^■’^■ ■'k' ‘1^ ^'; 

c-^1 0^^-^ aJIjI (J^ 

oly/ji ry^y •jy-^' o'-^ y*r ry^z* 'y-* 'jy jiy / j** j/-' 

o^i ^Jj 1 iji'ljiw ^1 aIIjI j_y!l»i (jW~’ -U^ j . ! I j|7^ ^■^y* 

'■X^ 'y-^ y»^ b^ o'y /J" r^/ O}*-' 

■uM- |.b^ cz'y^/ uybl ^U ^1; 1^ j*a-l c-ialS" ^ 

'rjjT Aibt ‘~h*^ ^'y b-'^ jjj' 6'-*^. ^I'S' 

'^t^y. ^'y ^-yr*^ '-y o'y/-^- viir^ ^'y 'i'-^. 

rb ^y^ ^b o^' — Jy' O'y-^ l-^. aJIjI a*; 

by* olyjy>-A Vli ^1 j CjI A*>b< (j^'Sl iJjAj^ 

jy.aM jikb- cy^/* Ijiz^' 'aS'^^ Ss^/^ y^' ‘'^ 'l »-*:r^ ^ly jb yySM— 

o*^ y G-b Si^y^^ S:S■^^■ /^. y^' t,rh~' ^b o'j /^, cf~/‘ 

jXil '^.' "^-r^y 'j'-^ V y.y y'-^ y^y^ 

^/-'' ij-sb- Oi_l Ai; jXcl ob ii! ^yjl yi I yi 

^-.U ob I^'y-y, ■3^' ^b ‘j'-^ f:^'/ ' j:b yy^>'-' j'y>/J« 

jlyJ^^Ji Aibl Jy.^ j.Uji l^j;) ^ o>yV-b ^i^sb- 
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dOJ j* ^ ^ ^l*— _V3 

's^;^ "'^ o^ ' '•^;' Ji; 

•^y o(y yj»i» ^ yJ» ^ c-* ^ «y ‘Oiji 

y j o^ ^ 0^ ^ 1 y ^^4-*- 

Oj I ""ls^ ^Uj>Jtj-£ ^1 ^_1 *'i^ lif 

v.i^_j cj 1 y\ ^ ^ 0^“ ^/^/- ^f~/* tJ^-^-^ ij^^j-^ oiy^ 

_Loi^ '“^vS" »= \j ^,?>' ^ U *. J |-U y 

^JUaJL-i ^ y aU 1 <*Jd\i 

^ Oj i y '"^y" (*^/r" o^ ^ iJ^ ^ L^ ^ yS" 

’cf^' jbl T^y^V Jb <--b j; jlyi ;/>Ui 

J-afi 

o» Vi *^\>- y^^ ^y5" ^bvaV^ ^*S*b^ ^ 

yi— j^y a\j 1 ^jb ^t-*^ y tJ^yy-^ <Uj1 

^jbyu*^ ^jUab- l^by-* 'wJ i yu-i y.^ 

*3^^ Cy^S^ (3-^ /. ^ ®Li ^JbJl^Jj 

^^b y^l *0bl Jy o^y O^y^ 

\^jS' ^y ^5^ ^\j y (j^y^y 0^^ 3*^ C.*5^J^ 

^ybJlj^ j»y-y i^yU-1 ^jb“ c^_\ ^3 y^' by-^ r*^ 

^^iu y ^jy^ ^ 0^1 bX* aL^ ^bbll^Jk* b^-^-^b- tjUa.L.w 

<b 3^^ 3^^ “•^ ^ c 3*4 Ort ) yi by^^ ^y^ 

^JlJby*' Jy (b^^jb-j bri'J^3' by.3 A^b y^l C^/" C^-^ b^^W*^ 

\ yiJ ob» oUau. y^. O-f 1 

U <*-<'^ ^^5J b-A^^ i^ybfc— 'i Ok» X ju..A.. > - y.ij p ^■/ bj' 

<bt 1 b^^‘*b* b^*A^ *^‘*:^ >!. i*y“/* b"*^/^**^ b ^b .> 

^by 'j-2 b^>A b^y^ bb O^J^ b'^b- jS'lys^^ 

Aij y 3^5^^ ^ by-^^ ^yy y^ ob. bb—b** b^- ^ '^ " ** 

b^^^*b- \ ys juj»4^ b^^sb-- by-^^ 3-^^ *b^ ^^bT 

y ^yj L>-iy l_ub 'Oy b^^y*'^ oy..>«^ bbab- 3*^/-^/ 

yC» ^^by- y*-* by-^ obi* ybll^y bby— ' b^b.* jSS^ ^ o^^b y—* A» 1 
A*Jb- ‘Uj y- ^y^iy V^_ b^ b-*» lir^r^ 

(^1 bU ja! 1 _w>K^ ^bbj*- <fljy* iib 

y /• ‘by* b-'^^ 5^ *-^.- by 3^' 

jLa- b Xy^b-^ ->^ dXyS^ y Xycb-J 
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1^ -V- Ji' u'>^. ^'c -U-. cr^'/. vW^ c-*. 
*Ol^l (_r'^ »L^ jJl-^ 

^b j5jl jljj. 1^ Cyr^ ^b ji 

oUal^ lyd C-) 4lbl 

OU ^Ij Jj| ^_^l j;) 0,1 j-lj JU;„ 

O^ jly j;) j| 0.1 U-J" ^i>:5 eU ^1 

r^"/ byj' oi.1 Y^v 0,1 0,1 

^ UU- |_ji-i' oi^lS” jpb- liiC^ ui-^^ if r^ 

ilr*'l-^ a:^l' r^/ u'*}^/ bjjjl U.^ ^vf \o_ 

o^'^’ b:oy vi5L;^ IjjL:^ O^jl IjJ^ 

S,#^ Ij-iS" (-by V^:iU ol vi;jU ^yoT 

'l-^ Ui'l' (*^~/ (rr-^ Ji»*-> 

(3’-*/ o^jjl ^1*- (>J^i oi*ir <kUU doiS' 

b- O^jl (_^.} (>-; ^J--jl \)jS ^_,b |.f^5 1^^ 

Ji.; ’■^J' j'>^. ^b ^'tj ^jU <.H-, |.b^ j;i_^ 

^ cv’ 'j-^ br^ sf^ r^/ O}^ J-*!’ yrj^ c^’ -'■h^ r'-^. 

o-'j- u^^'j’ b^bl Jj._^. ^1 cSi^ bbJ b-, 

b^'j’ 'j-^ c.'^j' r^V ^})' c^i ^^l/ oUj oA y\j ^juj 

'^J !>5;^ *;-^ (>"j' b>bt <.>b oi.lS' b^ -^-u- 

■bb, Js ^1 ub ^Ij-., ^b osb ^1 b^i, ^ ^ 

V^ A' j^' j^j^ ^1 -ij;j <!/) rbb (>' 

bi_;^ 0';;» bA'j-/ sS-\^*b ,>"j' 0>bl 0*b oC- 

ubb ^jb^ ^b- ^1_, y__, !j^ ^_,|^_ .Ojl O-Olji, ^ylo^ 
uy^l ut^/ jlj Y^v ^1 05ljo <)b! CX. 

>J-A oUb ^^oUo. <bl |.U^ 

J^b O.U ^ O^V/ “^-b ,U,_^ |.b^ Cr^'ji*/ jb 

u^'/ i^J/. ;A'-V= Ul;;i5 bA'j-/. 'jj^^' 

o^ 5^b ^,1 <1^ ^1 Ji^j ^ 

^J* ‘jj’'=' ^}f. o'j i>"b ub JibOji ob oljlir o/- <^ji 

rob j'^y\ f\ oi/ j ^-ij^r I A'i' 6 ^jA ^ui" ^b 

•ob) ^1 61^^ Otjb^ 
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Oy~^>- (Jjj 1 \TAT lt'^* il\x^ y_j 

j^^lj*e_> *^1)1 Oil ^^^^L»-5* ^ CT*^ y lja-» 

^^>Ub J-^ J£-i (j-r^ Sr^A"' i^- ^f. 

• ^ \ju 401 I L^ijl ^ \ i^\jS' jJ 1 l^_Ovij (_)\j _v? oj 1 V ^J‘^^ ^ )_u5" 1 

ijl.Aj-^ 

S c-jI cil-^^/. jl ^ — ' 

c^\ ij^^/ ^3^ if 3/^ <L«L- - -jJ 

ojI 0^ % ^)3^ f'^ ir^~ j' i^-/ 

^ l 5^ ^ y ^ ^>" ^ 7* Oil i..tXA^l_lL^ 

^L'^ (jl-^ iOiLuc ^^^ju 1 j _u>-l o^-^ -U-?“l ^,Xib 1 ^IoJLil^ jlj rlooJLi^ 
^Jjj 1 (jl*i yj >y\^ ^u*.<y*-l ^,Xflj ly^ ijl^ 1 1^^ 

^ «,*,*^ ^^-^Ijl ^ 1 4w>i;3\j 1 0^-*^ w\.^^M_'^ 's^y^ ^ 

y j ^ 1 i ^ 1 

jj <)ol ^^1-5 r^/* ^J3^ O^y*! O^ 

oiy jijii_ iif)j^ -^;'^ ‘O C.''-’ <^' r''^ z}-^ s^"'^ 

J^ iji-*^ 'O O'. I-'O: 1^ I^ic -V^ 

j»\j oLi ^IjJl^Jj oUili-- ^ ^ J' 5^.?' 

^1 Jjs >J/^'i/. Ji -^ ^'; f'^/. l 5' 'r-V. ^ 

ij' 1 ^/^'/. li.'i--^ 0'^/ '-^' ''f ^yi'L- ^ 1 ^, ^1 

Olya oy.5l fj\^jS ^1 J«j c.jl.5 ojS Oly^ L?'-'^^ oj^^ 

bw ijiy /J'i'_ ' y^ 0^5^ ij^-j^^f- '^' y’”' r^/ 

' I (V J,** I ‘Ui’Vj 7^1_J Olyi'. “^'I-I 'WL’Ii ^'j ^'"y* y^y^ 

j*by y).-';.» - -“ C-J_l “uiali ^yi- ,_^1 ^yy^ ‘^'..al.Uys OU y_\ 

4?*j Jc»- J IjjS^ yibS” fJ^'y’® oL.*^ ijlyuy 

^1^ ■" : a ObaOy ^ ^ 

^J,s. ^\j “b-jiS” ojJJ 1 ^1_, y’^ ‘S:^j' (O^W' J-«y- 

yirtO” .u..Jij^ ^1; j^V-'S' j._^ |Jbj toy o'y^. 

j5o: yyi oyl ^yly ^'.5 y'j' fj^y 'y~“ ^'; o'-^.^ »5-j' 

!. llA'yT^*/. 7®?^ _y Oj_ 1 “'a; 

ijb y^^lo-c yr^'/. ‘'•^.' ^;y®'-^ o'-'4" '.^y* o'.^ 

<iiy_! (^l/.l jb |*rr»'/.' ^5^*0 ^^'^'/. ‘^'y.' il.'^/'-y® 

<bJky- oly^ -^. '5^ 'yy^r“- y-\y. ' ^Xiil^y 

1 y ^y^b y^1 lyi ‘btj ^y.*b 7®y^ 0^^^.**' 7^^ yr^ aIjI 01« ^0-^ 


IS 


0^'/- Jj—yy 0^'/- 1^. 

Jj i)-^^ ’S}^ 0^'/. lir">^. tS-) ''^' <S)-^ 

1 y Ij j^-A : T a ^y 1 y ^ 1^JCL>- 

► jlj j p l^_Xx] ly *\jy^ t.i5^ wXI_*J ^,^flj ly L) ^-xS*^ J^yXJX* ojj lyxl 

*C>JV^JkA*J 1 y ^ l^JLo 

o'-4^ 

|.>L-1 ^iTjl »^\_* tj^ ^ c/**::^ y. cJLtf^-uJ ^\j <11^1 

l*-^— ^*ix _X*.^A 0*5* ^ yt* 

O^ Cj^^ *^*^1 ^ 4sjc^ oVS^ olj-4-^ 

— «. y^yr <3^^ !>L»^jJ 3^-i^ ‘Jy*/y^ ^yfr^ ^ ‘vLil* 

jUl^ O^ ^y^^ 1*^/ '^<s^'^ (J*'/ 

ljU- y jiC- ^ ^ ^Li (^L 

4]^1 ^ j jy_^ I^U cJ\x^ Oj^ y»“l 1_J^- a;\j^ ^ 

(*^ / 6^' 3^-3 cr*^^ y. yf Ijulu^ Jl^ju>- 

(j*^ y, aL— 5^ ^ <UI tiU K^S'^ j ^^JT. 'Sj-'^ 

^\z jSj) yU- T^V j;i <L1 ul-H^ 

^5^1 \^jS 1 ^aJU ■'ll jU; 

jlji.^ ijy*'-^ }^j' (*;^ OU Jjjt oi»!r olyy 

^yl Jy ol^ ly yj yb 0-1 ^^1 y -C LiJ ^1^ Olr^' u^-^ 6^' 
jlAji Ol/x^ ij-''^ 3^' ’'i^ (jl>^/ yb (_y-^y 

'^-33^ ‘'^' Oljby- oy- 0-1 ^ly ^b f}\ <Obl 

yy -cb dCi* jy/” y •^b .Uy o^b 4b-, 4;b Ja U^>bj3 yo 

O'-' v'-^ “^3^ Ij-vCi ^b J3 o-J ^'loxS’l y'v (^jbj jiL- 
(_r^ O'y^ oljU/ i-S-^by. 4 b I Oy*-x» ^^b j 5 jl 05^,21 

0;y 0;y Oyy- Jil AiS" ^ 

(JjbJ jJo, y_j by O'y/jy iJ-jbyX. 4b 1 olyy ^^b jjjl jyjl 

'j' 3 ^- ‘lS^ ^'3 0^'^ ‘^-' Ob lyj jU- bj^S" ^iTy 4b I Jb (lyty b 
^^bJ oyb j5L, ^,£:s y_j ^Coyj ^\j ^^b J5jj y^ O'^'^ ‘'xx-' 

j50. Ji:> y»y ^Ij ^.'Uo O-J Ob^'- ^1^ Oy Oby-L- jbS" 

^bj by Oly^. “^J *>b>- I^b yjl Jjsl j^y 'b OjU; 
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Lj (34*^ o^L *0^— w^ l^iL-o^ ^ ^ ^ ‘Olji 

o- 0*1 j-lj ui;^ r^ <ji^/ 6“'^' ‘^*-^' cr*:^ r. 

LT*^ y. _V? OjI ^^LCa'.« O—' <lljl (-^IjCaU 

OS *ft>- ^\j ‘UjJab <) L>«i^ Oj_i \iy ^ ^ 

wj^ ^ ilr^ ci"^ ^r" S:^,;^'^ '^' 

1 (j^ 4jj^YojL>-y^ dU 4^'u: (jL-L*. ^ii! ^ l5/^' 

^_^\j::u5'1 O-^ 0 ^^^ iji\ u^ y <ix-. 

o\^ O)^ Ojy (3^^ ^ 3^'/ cr^'^ 

^j\*-3— ' ^1 (3 ^ (_5^"*^ *^^5* -il— ^ vJ^ ^Ljr 

35^ Oj-S—' 3^ ^ lJ ^ ^ i^j**"^ y^ ^ 

3*^^ 3^^ u_-i-dC-< O^jy ^3* 3^ ^ *^3 

<Jlc *iil i}y^) y*~y*~ 3* ^ 3^-^ 3***^ Oy^y^ 3^ ^ k— 3l^»-j 

3*^'^ 3r^ ' — y^y^ 3^^ 3^''-^^^^ cjj^ 3^^ 3"*^ 

3-<9^^U oj \ ^ 4j 35" oy 3- j*^LJ1 <3x- 33-v.L-. 31 ^ 

4Aijuja ^33— c*3 <l::^3- 3^' 053 o3 ^3x3^ 33^^ 

33^ ^A^f. J^-^ jl/" 33 ^^*^ 
oj 1 ^(^V^£3 o..«*- ^31 31-^’^S^ 

3/“^;* ^j-3^ ^ ^3 3^^^^/- 331/^ ^3' 

* y ^ Vj ^j^ju\ j> *^31 *,3^ ^3 1^_ *^31 cu— 3^ i^^Xjj 

oS’jU 3^X1/ 3^ 3'^'/ ^3^*/ ‘^*^.' 

• 3^^ ^ ^ ^ 

31-^3 

^3j "31? 3i_l 3jy_ ^jiVT^ *01:11 


1 Oj 


(Jw idS'jls J\j$ y %‘> o'-> " 

Oj IXj>- 


^ 1 j aX* 1 <Oj 1 

(_r'^ ji 

1^ o^lj ^ 

tiXi* t ^ U^ 




• ot*' '/. 'j'^ 6^ 'r-r-^ 

d-^. -^. 

2 Loiu 




Oj 1 



0^'/. 

UjjS" 


O-Oil^. e<>U ^>Cl,Ij ^.L 

o5 j Ij 3'’^'^ ^ 


li^^l 


si;'-. 


3^3-^. 3-^'/. hs 3; >3-^^ 

3^1/ (y>' Sr^^f.. 3’“'^ 30y 3'3 

jVy o-^l/. ^ J; 3-3^ 

jV i:r^3i v^ ''>*b3 ^ 3-^ V. 5-^" ^;'3x- 

^3 UV 3 O wXj 3 ; ^ 3-^’/ 33 ^^ 3'-^ 



k^iCa^ ^^JLlJC*.* ljL.,*iM C-J \ ^ <J^' (jl-*-*JL— ' 

C-i 1 (jUaJL-# 0^-3^ ^ 

^L— ^j^iU o^ r^/- 

<-J^ o^ t}^;*’*^^ c.^-^ L.?^^-^ iju.L^ y 




Jb 


j!:i 




liS £ 




jj:^ 


^\j ij\y Ji^_ ALx^!i* clU ‘ — i^Lj ciU jjy ^jljK-U C*> 1 

•oljl »l^ iS ^ jJi-3-> 0< 1 |Jlc 


^j ^ 1 Oi 


iSaa 4li' ‘'i' /--^ Jt**-"' /-^. J^' 

;_• * *1-^ <] 1 (iU > I ..,X (J ^ 

^ U-1^ Oi 1 ^J-*.*— -1 ^1 ^ (J^ 4lj:^iu ol*] t^l jj ^l_J fciU 

_jji— ' ^J^‘^ lj1j |»^ 

jJljj kiU Ijm o'>^. 6';bj_ J^ j) eU J ^Lf- ly ^l_, 

*i;-^. J'' r^'^ ^'; '^-'i v^ O’. '-A OUj^ i;,r', c-i 

Jjj <ii« Oj_\ ‘L-.- la?;^ 0^;^'j j)V ojI ^ 

Vj;l o^ Obc. ^l; oO Jil j£i o';y>‘/ o-J ^l_, j'^. 

jUai_ IjJC ^ UCsJ O"-/-^ J-i.O’l jU 

liU jljiiiy lii* OU-^ (jUa.l_ ^f~j» ly;j J-UJljLc I 

WCiJj 0)_l Ujo oly /->« ''iijjj <il» Oil o^l— ' vjl^ ^ <JbL; 

dU oOJ >— si/ .si-/ ^ ob (_,>"L. >— sl^_ Oljb/-. O’ I— 

l^L-oJla (J^ jl^XS" 


Uy-3^ (J- 

(OJr^ ij’. 


'y^y ^_y 


U lC, 


Of-' 


^jb o^Ur^ jl j sI UCsJj QiXiiCi’j ^ j 

si/ dU ^>UXr JV /lX£_^ ^ ^ Ol^". 


^b 


, OU 

^ Z}^ Ols/l^ tr^f ‘^.' ou ^ 

cA/ V/' ^. '^.' ‘V” Ob-'/" Of <b.AJ/ J-I^ 

0^/A ^0- C’l->^. “^b- J^" ”^'1-/* ^'c -d- Oil uljd. La ^V 

(Jbs OLl/ <!^L ^j>. j;l ^^LCi dU Oil ^\j jiS 

*tr^' Olsl L.' °jA*“ Ob <i^L Sl^ 1,5b— > dJCii* ^L-i ij^ 


j*rr 

lS/"' 


O^Vi 


^iLS” 

s- 




J-aS 
( a-L*" a 


Z'J 


“tl- 


^ 1 ^ Lw ^ 


-Tio. 


’-^ Z^J OHf -is OiljS JS J^Y»/-U/ ^sUa 

Oe l^oS" IjLI YLb^'/ 
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0.1 <!ljl (jl-^-- 

ij^ 1 a'-o ! r^ >*• <3^^ o^s^ i3^ ^ 

]^jS ^]j^ ^\j ^ 0^1 Cji"^- c^' 

^, - ,>M > - ^ ^-s-AS" O-^VS" T'^J CJi-alS" ^ 

5” “q} ^ 

j*lj y3 0*1 ^ ijl • J^j-owLt 3“^ 

‘t*^>' (*'*‘^^ l5* ^3C>- 4^^ 4^X*J ^\&) 

• o^l-i-*-j O^"^ a^L>e-.i^ I 9 I OJ^.3 y 1 


0'<ir^^ X^) o-^' ijUaL- O' Jc»^' OjSjl 

c^ij 0^ ' ^ ^ O^-^' 77 ^ ) ^ ) JL£ x} ^^Sj 

^^KJ J'^ fl^«J Ofl-aVS' *C1 j Ic 1 ^j 3* ^ Jljb-t; 

Jij 1 \ o* ^ 1^ ^'^jS j •h-y^ ‘S;^^ J*j iS* 

^.iw *0^1 C-J 1 T"^ 






r'; rb lya ij^il y \^Ay “Qj ) 

j;l a-M^I 

6^-' 

4jljl ft5^1 ^ ^ CJ'*''^ 3^^ 

v_'l Lwii ^jL*J^ r^>r (J^ I ^;^,5''ili. jl 


J" ’ 1 -^ 


s» -r - ' 

»Lo-- aL_-/J» ^ ^^.• O^ ^ 


jj5j! 


'S' ' •^ S^ ' \ / - ^w--, 

Si ^ ^ 3*^ ^•-vS' s-Lo-'j i^l^^ij»j 

. 1 Oil ^ y. '^^3—' 


oj l^>tJ 1 0^3* o^-M*** 

^X“3Ci* 

»U— ^5,;^ Cr* c.r'.* 0'^'-.' f^/. (^ ' O^ 

^Ijli. ^ Jj5 ^' 5 ^ iytM OlkL- 3 ^ 5 *-^ l_U.l^ <Jj' 

<]^1 * v ^ 1 ■ .-.. ' . \ . ... ^'V '_u.i.* (J^ o^L« (-ii* ^ii*-j 

JV <!' OjS t_ul» dU 0‘j*'-2 j^V o-' '-.o'-* Oj^'-2 o.' ijUaLy 

• C ^'-3^ <ij:^^ 05 ^ 0 '^***' *'^ 

JJ I ^'c ^!; 6'->5^ o'y/-% o'-> J::*^' ^'; r'-’/A cA ' 6^ A'/” 

j£2: ^'//. l5' v^ u"'j^ ;'y^ jrb 

^U <'; J^l o^'/ O^'^/ “lS?^ z}^ '-^3-A* U“A O^iai-- 

jU-'— Oi/.~ J"'"^ o^-'-' JjS <!' lA.* t:'; 
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‘.iV* Oil l_ViJC |*j Uj« ^^5^ ^ ciX» 1^ ji ^ j} o^ii* l_u5C 

\j>tc oj^I— ' Oil Jw*— ' ^_-?l 

\ l^uiC *.iL« Oj ^ ^ 'Oijil' ijljO->l 1 

2 Lo a ^ Ij 


oVT ^ 




1 1_U.^ ^ tit* c„t^^/* 


4> y^ Oj \ *'l?^ ^ ^ J*^ ^ 

<> ^ 

_)3 ay^ji jS" 4^i_Xj . 

y. Lu^_ <J^I ^5"' <!ijl y IJCc^' 

^ ^ ^ o^ 1 1 jjjCj ^J t>- T o * ^ t5 ^ ^ ^ c-«^«-* 1 _uiCi c .*? ^ ^ 

5^'^ ilAl:^ vir^* -'^ t’ljt .2 (_f-~:r'. W's-* ■'Jj^ J^.)'^^ Of ^f 

*2 ^ T*^ a]^ 1 t3' . ‘ . ‘ ^ ^ O-J ^ ^Jy)y Oil ^f ^ 

'fO^^'-^ /*J^ o'-2 j-^US” '_)L-*a» ,^,:.$L-i!i ■<\j J— il (iU c.Xct (3jt 


<!«1 iiU 0'J^;J 

_ij ^ ^ Oj i ijLiiC 
C)t3 1 tit* C-J 1 i_i*Xj 

i5 


C*3j vJ^^ r^ /• ^ ^^l.*.» » *, ijjl 

Jj} j-lTj ';t-^ -As^j (3;r^ s^' J^ u''5 ^"j*. ir^o^ tSj^ "^l' 

-Jjt o.y J,^ rh'^ iitoS <J!^ r\j ol Jj:i <!^t 

^-5 ;'-^/. ®;5-’J lj'>^. Ciy- 

cSi* ff^jA <Uw. <m ^1 yL_, <!iiU 

o';r^ 6*;>-’-i >!V o.t <0jl Jjj |.U ^V <iU 

(“^/A ij;t-^ Cjj^ yV. 'O^ % jb (_;-J15ii, JjV 

il’^/ J"' '^J ^ (^_/,j o^ 

jlj »L_ ob o^;i— oj_ 1 jjV ol_;r*^ « ^IbJC^ tlU 

o_^ y^yy jl ^1 <Xi5jiii^ du Yj>5l;b 1^_ yl 

jb y6j^ 5,_M^ Y^I; o;l^ 1^1^ 1^J.<5, ^u J^ Oil C'l^ ^-b 

‘(.5^' Lrrf y. 'j'-^ 


^1 <Jbl jlj jU/ ^b Oly/Ji, Jlj^ 

yli JJI 6^.1 fjb ^1; (.U^_ oi,^_ Y^v JJI -^J,\ Ijj 

oU ojUi -fc- c-1 |JU ^b c'^^A Si?' l;l^ jl JfCiT 

0l^_ <!bl ^ly ^l_, Y^Uy oy^ j5Ck; pb y ^^1 bj^ ^b. 

Oil 4i_y^ j5Ci- Jb ^Cjlb y*yy jli- J^bJlj^ ^- 

ob bj® ^1; Cr^.jUj Oil Jb ^1^ ^b;l 4Jljl bij^o ^yo-l ^y-ly:, 
^-•^' t}/f- r^. olyZ-Vi Q^ S-^-^ Oil Jy^ ^ 

jiM 'l^b;b c-V'/ <-’Y®JJy Oil ^1_, J^<1 bi-^ lil-^''/. 

•Uib ^1 ^-1 4ii_ ob-’/ /vj^b Oyyy- 
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jly .iLu: ^1; ( j/ t- ^• 

i_,UAo 5^' b-^ cTi^ y. c'-’ ry^/* y--' 

^ ji ^'/. ' lir^’ ‘y-^' y^ >rr^ a"' r'^-'yy 

ojsji ob'-^ i*"''"^'^ '=y*'y^y- i*"^ oi*i^ 

ijiji 4 ^ ,j)j (j* I Jjj ijy'^ ry/* 

b c** ^ oj 1 °y^ y <i-x 5 j ^j\ial-— » o^ b O:^ Oy 

^\s y_ yiiCiy ^b oIj^, <!'■=' jJ'-^ 3^ C^/. 6"'^^/ ^ y' y'^ b'-^y 

(jlj 03J0 1 -X**^ b ^ “Sy 3^^ 

^ ^ jlj “Xi^ 3^^ aX^ (“^b* i^*'/ ' 5 ^" 

j$[ij ijlj y liCcb ^b b^y'yy. 03*-^' b^J-y b.^— < b'-^ 

ijj I Lao ^b b^'yy. y-f ‘^'■^ b'-*-^. lv' b^'yy. “by* 

blj ^V:S 'jlj (•35- y* 'b^ ^b b'-^y" {^b O'.' jrb 

1^5 blJ^ ^Ij bj* b'3j /->" '/^ _)5-<iX« ^b b.1— 3^ 

bi-x^ ^ ^b b-^'yy. y^' '^-' °yy/y /*^ c.'-’ ry/* 

3^ij bbj b'3^/ ^3y^ '/^/- '^-' b^^— ' (*y/* ^3*^ b^b-i 

by c.'-’ ry/* ’/^ c.’-’ ’-^y* 'j'yV-^. '-P b^'yy. 

y ji;j ‘03ijC» by. b'y’/J^ "-^y. ^b r'^/y '^-' 

• <1*— 1— b'3^/ bb t|_^V ^y^ 

^ b 35 j' b'3^/ bb X^V iji' wilb. b^'-=^ L?' ‘^'■=' 

b^- 5 ^ b'ysi" <b.' b'3^/ ^33' b-^ b'b b -=3 5^’ bb ^Ic 3^ bb 

j) x^^b o._) Sy— b*_ bb-=' J^M'-'y 3"^ ^y.' -^/■^ l/-^- 

l_,jlU^ |JljJ bl' b/**^ bbal— 3^3>3 b*' lib ij'l 

• bbt b'*^3 b-'-^ b'^/'-'^ y*-® Xb^.^b 

J-^ 

^'. ... ^ ^ yMa •Obi J3*/. ‘■b^ -O^ji y>b ^b •'^c— b- b^b:y 

j; bb^yx. -^p j^5r^ j. yy ^'/ 0^=1^'-^ ry/* x/*^ 

b'3^/-)y ^y.i/^ bl;^ ^b' bXliy 0..1 db O-.l 

Yb®>Uy “bib o._' cpp^ J^' b*-' *by^ c'-* 

^1^ J^l .1 <d^ »;ba-' i3t— / 035-2' »;b-' b'2 <L*0— . 

Ub jj- oX. •O3I JCi" 03^^ ■^3>./» ^y-2 ry/* -^/-^ xt' '^;' 
eb cki^ O.' 'jbC jXj eb bb-^ tr' ^3^ r^y 
^ly j/b O.' IjbC. cJ}J^^ cyl 'jX,_ ^b b 35 o._' y 
^yj .^1 OiT ^^b 1^33-2 3!^ O.J l-lX. ^b Oy^y eb bi/X-' 
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^ ijl ojsjl 5 ^^ oi*^ 5 ^ *iu 

^IjjlS”! |_5^ V (31'^V. 5*-5' (_r"r^ y. o^lj 

jSjl lS/^' ij'-^ (j4^ 

j ^ j ' ,^iL 1 ^ ^>~ ^ «XAw ‘U q»*^ 1 ^ ^^>ju \ jj ^ 

Ji-H '^. "' 'r^ sA* ^ L» *^^V:>- \j\2 ^'^\j>- 

Ijj *01 j1 0*1 — 

o'j-^ 40il_L£ >r^^' J^\y ol-^ 

j«\j j3 1 -Sl 1 ^^\-R> -J ^j\j>“ O* 1 )i— ^1 J 1 t— Sl 

^1;W* tJj^ jjl 4ljfc^^ T. ^ Cf 

*'j 05 ^ 0 ^^ o^\j»s-— ' dly ^-ijT (_^\-« ^ 

(_^Ju-« oyj-l t^y ^ y* ^ 

AaJL^ *0jj 1 ijl-^ *Cj ^ o^£j *^^\;»- jt 

y Cj^'^ ^-***-j j ^s .^. '> ~ ^ ^L.ljtj^-A*C ;_jUa.L-f Y 1 J^^.3 

^boi"! (^;b-- J3 O^J^ ^l-uTl Y^l; Ob 

^f:f7 6^ -^;-^ jl_X 4 ^ 

\o ^1 bU ®y. 1 - y^j (Jbj ^ 1 ^ ^j\j*<j-« 

o*i^ ^ wii^j ^1 ^ L.^ 

^jbcO 0.5^— » ^1 09 IJ.W ^^J*l?tJlj«£ b^^b-* ^ C»** ^ oLi* 

•Ijj c-U ‘uV—y ‘(_^'' (J'l ^'j r'^/ u^' ^J}^ 'j'-’ 

<ljt jL^l^ ^'Ua'— ^'lj,jji jjlyi*^ (_r“'' oiul 

05 *-=' O;;’ vj'^5 O'^y |« <^,1 J-l:Jl.\^ r'^r^- 

*j^- ^^>-1 ^ V ‘ * ** 0> ^ ^ 

Y^>Uj ^V 1 — " 1 ^. o'-l j-’y. o'-i ^r'^ J-^’ 

• jlji.y jlj 

J^\j‘. jjj' 'y j-^" '^-' J^'-4^ ^'; ‘^'■i' 

V^v ^;j' b-^ 'r^/. Oi' ->»^ vjUal-, jb d5CiJ cy-^l :>y^ O^^Al- 
bbai— < bb J A*\.«>- O-sS' y J bVfcC ^Usib^ ^-^y*"*** 

cirr L'’^' y oUaL. 

u^V'y Cj^jy^ o^U vlr^'r^/. o^l-- jb O)^"'/ 

0 >;b^ o-J (^jUI^^ o'-V^ 0-1 ,;ySi^ <Jbl IjcJL* 

rj^/* 'r^ (*^^';-H o'-r;!— y /. 

^1 X^V ^1 0-1 <-< 5 =- 0 / y <o<j^ 

Olyj5" ol/^ <i.i>_l oy ly fy^/" Sy_ji jUaJu. ^ 

3 ^ Jjb ^1^ d^loS" Oj_ 1 »y— 'y 4U«< oLl jJL«Jl^,Jj jU-b- jUaL- lyJ^ 


-1 JtAaJlay; ^1_, <]bt 
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OjI b< 

^jUaLw O^aw ‘Vlj ti"^ 

• ^1 5 .’•^ ^ 

y W - . 1 •• >. 


sT /^- ^ 

Oj i A.V_— 

0 -> 1 L».Vjtil_C^ ^_jlAaL— ’ flS 


VM J-s 


X.J- 


■oy ^X^b yty~ 


1 ■> ^\j .-.a* 

/ r >• - 


4 ]b. 


0^-1 C'lJ^ tjj~‘ f. 'r~^ 

\ * A V ‘C— ' »j*Ij *L>-aj *0 aJ , 3 '^ ^ o .^VS Oj ^ ^3 


r cf^r 


Ljt 

,1 ,buj 




O/: 


J 4]^ ^t^V— o jJ Oj ^ Oa ^ ^ytiL— ' ^^^XXia 0 ^*^^ 


s • AA ji-l Jl^ /rJfeb J3 




oU 


bi u I mLLiL- 


4 .ij.^i* J*— tjl-'^^-- *'V_— ' ,ji^ ^ 

1 JJiiCj (i^Xa o VX« ^ «.*.>*-• ^ lia V^ ^ \ j j.^ ^_J i L>- \ ^ O) 1 ^LJo«J \ „U£ 

jJ T~^ ^ *^Lx^aA 


^ e 5 «> 


JU --^ 


^,U ^y s^ > N ' ^ 


“ l/ 

Jb 


<! 1 j I tJ “■"' ^ 

cX- 


bUi? 


f/-" J,-* 


OjJ jUa'-- JjJ <LXi- c“ o'-M^ 7*>=f 

viU *'« y^-T^ °fy^ *. 5 ^^ CjX^ <j 

Ajlil r’ KLiA C— w->* J 1 *\-#^Uj * 4 ai^ i 1 ••«a P 'X-J>x \ ^a 

^ y ^ w / . J W* ✓ •w./' i-r.. 

JjV);>-i_} ^jVj .is C-jl »5 — *7^* ■^' o^-';^ liXU ijl 

J_1jJ 1J-C jUal^ jl “O^'T ^ bU 0<_1 >.:^.^ _v5 b'j«(i-^ J>^ cJj 

bL*_Uj ^ 1 oLw 

o._LC.I| >^U ^-IT 

^_1 J-'>Jl.V-C vjUa'_ 1 

t , a-L— ’ <*i « t 4J a^ j s».-ww \j 

~^\ Ul^, cX- 3c.a^ jVkU. 

CjX"^ ^ iJ «LM^t y ^ ^ ^ Xi) Q^-* 

* /* J*-^ 1 -^ — O Xj u |A Via 3 

^1 <uV-^y i^U J.X ^ ^ 'j^ 

ijl Olj^ '^’1 0 '/^ cf-^ 

i ^?\juXl 1 1^1 ij^ oXX- 1 ^\-*„Uj 




■ I J 


1 , -^b I , ^U 

v_ ' - '- 

c.^->cA C^^ia 


U 1 


^."' 

.•^U 


t-'' 

7 b I 


cT 


jb ^ 

Xv / 


," 4 Xj jb- j ! •; 
o - . > 


; 5 ~*' 




;l <b_l 
il.bc- 

“' y j 


"'; r'"' 

y "xXj 


^^IXj jL>“^ ( 3 -J'‘^ X O— J v^ ^*-fW 1 ^^jjXj 

^LlxjXi t3i-^/. <j^\ oX*i— oVS" ijl_X4-i» ^t>:X 


(jX-L*-* ^ 


'Xj 


Ut- 
i^l^VsU 
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c-'i v>' ■'^' "9"^ (_r^- 

liU /‘y^^ ^ 1_X^_ <iij liU ^ iO ijlj 

yUjJ o'j liT^A^ ^ f if’ h''" '-’'/rl 

-.-K ^i^ di. o> ( oVi “Ij Vc^ o^^'-' cS^ (Jr^' ijl-H" 

^]j ijjU.a^ jl j:aj 6/^ •^'•s' (jUaU, j^j^, 61_r5 O^W'^ 

jLj O’. (Ir*^ c/“k u k :-~* '^k 

‘ylj J^fcj c-ijlj* ^1 0^^'"* o^-_;^ olj-- if^^^’y^ lS' 

oyifS ^ <-' « j aLjU-\^ -^' O^-i 

<ljo i ,^U Ja 0^^ 

jUaV— 0^»W ^ “'y. ® ^ »3 y 5^ ®^yt^ 

(_^l. J4 oLi J-i^Jljk^ jUal-- jiT ^ 6'/^ lO’k-'^ if~^^ ®^ J^ 

yiS'kS jJk }!V <!' ojs S}._jU-^ ‘^^.' '-^. 

(Jbj /'j i5#^y^ s^.>^ ®5’-)''^ 'Jj* ®-^/. '^.' '-^. ‘jj^-’' 

tjciC -OiiLi: J^y o*_\ 'Ji^. “'Ij' i Oko yk ify~' 


^...-w J»\j ^ CT^*^ 4]li) tiU 

Oj _1 0^-3 uTtr^ 

o^\j J Oj^ y_^ (3^^ ^ 

^Ij^ (j^-^ ^j«xL« Oj5^ ^ 1 .a3C 

(jliiL-* <Li^ 5;« (3**®^ <Vii 

-A-i •b ijUaU- ^ ^ U-1^ lii* Cj^ 

(.ila L« kj ^ IjiiiCi ^^A-.7.;.^1 

<1 ^lju£ r;l> V a! O* * ^JuiC (j\j>-l^ S^ I^V^_Xb TV^-*-'^^ 
jjy 1^ 0^1 t_uiC> iJj5 oj^y v3i-“^'*^ ^ 

<jL7^i* “wj ! f -3^ 3^ <Ujb til* 0^-^ 

3^^aL-» ^ y /^yt“ ^ 

<*;>-) 'Q^ ) ^ *3ii_v*£ ^ ^ ^ j5 3^-^'fr**' ®^-*"' c^*^ 

jLJ t.iiCa'S' 3^ o * ) <.iL« aJi ^yr ^Ij 


j 3 4vj;^a« 3*^ ^JkLXd <.d^s3j O^-*-^ ’— 

^ 0*^0 ^ O'- ^-AjJI-u^ 3^^X-* ^\j 

o\yS ^ oX*--^ 0^-3 ^3-3 <V3^jJ dl* <jiy/-^_ (j5-^^^ 


(ib 3‘^'^• 

o'- 
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1 iSj^ ^^l^JJL> 4jl^\_^JUj 

^ I.* aIj ^{c <*i3U joU ^ 

^/^l ‘ULU V- d* Oj_i (jb ^l;lf- l^UjJL> 

{•^Z 0>_1 U^-i' 

»w^ J^? 0>^_1 o'- o'-^ 

* Ob' c^ ' jj^-2 jLj 

^b_jl Ob c^ I-XptJ ' t_^»>-LsrP b'o^^ 

.iLo AJ a-jT Oj 1 

'*Jb' Ob C-j ' o5^ ^b ^_^5C£ ,? 4^io b O' 'j ^'bj ii' l-ii9 *llij b Ob O' ' 

ob-^ Ob obl^^S" ji ^ -J?** ^^,4»->tL.» O^-^^^b-* O* ' (^b ji 

.As C^b ob>u (jVb.b*» y .A«.>- 1 ^'a ^*** o'^^"*^' ^ ^ 

QUi.' -■< b^-2 ' ^ ^ ^ o'^^b O^ .5 fi.o.?tA ObaA-— ' Oj ' oS* ^b J^Ji\^ 

‘-^5^ f. J-«^l 

^\j j> Oba^-- Oj 1 (j^b ^^VaT ^js'jj^b 

Oi I 1 Ju^ l*V -bt <ii^b C«*> ' '0*i^ ^ \ ^ ob* Obabf 

ob. 0*:>-' Obab- O'^ (j'-Xf-^ ‘Jy ^bfcJlLl 

Cj^ Y)^ y^ ^biiS^) t)p<^ o>^' 

^^_y' (jb Tbb^r^ *^7*^ 6Y^^ 

Ab^i* Ob ^ y>-\ JV Oj 1 o'y’b ‘OVS'^ b^ 0^^^b-» tib 0 V 

^bj bb-ly5^ ?* ^b ^ ^'a '■^b O -^ ' ob^ J.*i>-I Obab* 

ob ^b (jy i.5^/ ®-*^/ 05*^ 

obab- c*^«^ ‘^b i ^A<»5^ Ob ^A*x 5* Sr^A^ bb *b^l 0^ 

',j-3^b Obalw-* O'a^ Ob ^yol 

•bbl f'T^ ^-bi” ^Jp a't^ -b* 0 .jU^> 

b— 

^ Ij jjlai c*j X O^ I y Y b ^ ® A"*^ A b b b b yj*^ 

0'j>4£ OjI *7^*^A^ (jbai — - 'y:s Oj ’v^ tfb* OjVCj ^ (jbab- 

^yau.» (jbab. bjjl bi."^^' bbab^ ljuiC 

^1 ‘Ob' j^yyS ^V L^A"^ ob> 

^jbo* <L1 j*jjc ^ ^JboJ ‘O'jI ' A^5^ 

b'^-^ 'flj j*lA^/. ‘ — O'"''- b*^^^ r^/- "^b' S^V 

Oj_' bb-^i Xl^iis b'- 'j- Cpj)9 b*b b'- 'XO-w A ^Oo ^ 

b^-A^ oT “^b' bb ^'a^ 

*'“- b^jA^ b®b 4^-. ^'y> b'-5 b'jb-' 
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^ oLi* ^^*isji_» (jUal— ' ijl^-ljS" 

1 j *0^1 O*^ ^ <J^ T^ ^ ‘^' ^ 

ol^ (j\_*,.**jtJ (^jL>- 0^*:>“^ U ol«l^ 'Sf^ ^ } 

^ iZi^- '>■ ^ y^ ^ ^)-» 1 O^-^ j^£3 _|l) Lbi^ J J ^ ^ ^ *". » 43j 1 

^'L;l— -1 (^1 ^ yA j> ’T^y' jJ^*"*"**^ 

tiX* I— .— ■! '*^* 

<-^ ^ J* ^ -5^ ® ^ y ^ ‘— '-^ A^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' "* 

^;''J,^-X- t ,jsj>tx5 ojl*— j%Xu \^j>~ <ijLc.L>&is^p ijlj c^ \ O-^ A* O^ 5^ 5^^ 

y< 1 y 1 ^ 1 ^ ^-xS* ^ ^ j-^ A)jL» ^ oLm> yy,^'.» ^jUa.i— ' 1 J-dC) 


<'5' u^..- (j^ **c»-y y cl5*^\.<^S* ^ 5^V C— 

yy-a^A oUa'— - ‘CtfiS 4]l^l Olj^4-^ Ot 1 wS*>A* r7^^ Oy^XXL* -XiS" C.**^y\jcJL4 

(^_u^ jji— ' ciL» 5^- — CfL^ 

^^^j^,_xdCii.« 1 oV^ jy^^A 4^\la^^ (^T***^^/ 

■"^c V^ t."^ I ^Ju^C* aJIjsI C^»L« dL«> O^ ^ ^jLia.^— > j 0^^-^ \>-\ ^ 

>— •'y-r'. j'-> 'Sf.'^ if.f.^ ij-^ <S)^ J" } jA lt')^ 

Jj jlc (jli <3t^ 

^U^l til* (j^J'4-i' o^— ' o>l:>- 9^)^^ '-'^- 

ij.*J>ca tjUaJu- ^ ji ^y»s»tA C.^i* 

3 ) ("^' 4^j-> i ^^uiC til* oli' 

o X^ l«* ii^.» .*■1- '^ 1) *01^1 >-1 1-* 1 Ixj ^ ^ 1 \ 

viS'yl* k3^ ^ O^ Cr^'-* 

.^y^ y ^ ^ ^ A***^ ^ 3 ®''^* '"^ yiLjS y jLJ 


•it* C'V'-l^ J-lS* \j^ f T ijl^ ^ 

^cj»J>c-a ^JU^zX— ' <il* Oj ^ (J^ 

L* iX* ^ yyJJl OA^ J3 jd\-* 0> 1 Lj 




^'k* <0j,U. 

y joi— J 't.^1 " ‘^ 1 




■’.' J-i; ^'; 


' ^^->.5' O^A*^" ^ '^-' J^-3 


^hJ 5 y ^J--_*A* *^IXj 1 ^e.*J»*j* IJlJC 

^ ijxiC o^- 'S^f^ Cj^j3'“ 


•;X 


J;f^ 
dr- r^>rr" 


0^/^ ®;^-2 <3^^ j^^JU^Txs ^jJ ^ jT 

^jj-a X^jjx*-il dr^^ viS* 1 ljuiC o^-i tLLjT c-j ^ ^Ju^ 

olw A^ i^'l^***i! ,^_5J 1 0->-l*j 0^"^ ^ l-“y i^’^'l^ oj I— j 

O-* 1 Ow*,>-l^ df* *0^1 Y ^.«wbJ ^ iil* ^Jl>- 4» ^ 1 O-^dj ^,j lio^ y il* 

(_jUa^— ^ 1*1^ ‘Ol^Lhj Ij (JJLJ ii^-j>- i'LxS" d’^^ 

dr^^-^ dr^--^^ dr^ /. - ^y\ (il* ^ 5 -^^ xj*^^ 

‘'j *^3 3jjiC <il* dr* j^liaJL* O^ O-^l*) id* Oi \ 0.^1-J 
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I jU -rl, Ai-jl o-LCJi o'i” r'^-T^- '^'r“’ 

Smf - \^ ' "• ~ • ^ 

^ -iTl j-U rVj-i u'-s (•'“^ J> V 

^1 Jc_^ <'«' j “S:^^ *»' ^ ^ “r^ '-^/ i?^ f. 

JLv^'j *il VI ‘Ol V ijlj^il SjW" 'j' '—^f^ ('■^“ '^' 

ji eu “Oj o/i ‘fy^f '^r' ‘-V; -^* 

^4;*i 0;r c'- '^'''* o-<^i/, ji ^_j\^ ''s/"'"' 

Ojl::^ I CU ^X- CjI <!j' c-^Jj 

o-l c-4=r^ (j~^'^ obr*'-^ 

(.IJUI (-Xl jl <' fr'if, ^ oL-jS" ^'laT ob“b^ 0^ 

eU Col j'-^ 0x-o_ T^;«l ^X_ <U>UI j-U eu 

oVC -W^« jUaU '_uX_ o'-i f. '-^^. 


o/- yX'^ or^'-* '^''’>* ‘^-’ 

\^i cXci a. ycoi o'j yrb Lj^f^ 

^jJ\j._ jc- jb <*j; »iy/. c-^'X' '^-’ 

^yl;V y»i/ ^ j'-> ob'^^V- '^'■^ "'^' 

Mfo bTy- ?b'^'/. ‘^'’' iX*-^/- '-^f. y“^’/ 

vi5X j;b^'^ '^'■^ "^" ^ L.’^*' 

<.bi SjU Jtf;j c-^.V jb' <!y 'j=r ::'; 

^l/c5X I,; jyJ o'^ 'j^ '^Crb X' 'j’- 

jX- ob y^. b-^' 'j’- '^l'’ ’■'^" 

i^i i, o,L_ J ■^X'y— -'i '— *'r< ^''' CP^-i^ •'b^b 

^ ^ O'—' ^ Oi^ ^ oVX/ „WptA jjLiai— ' JJ 0^-**4*^ 

-b^y r' Xb-’/ r’-^ '^' 

^1, pb^. 6l/i cfPj^ ^ X:^’ ^ bb^ 

|.by Col iXC.^ lyi ^;X*" •^' bT^b obi JooU yl jUaU ^Xy 

ijcC l/i ojSjI bb ^"b X; X r'^/. b'U/ xb j;l byi' 

j:.bc X; Co_l xVP 'f/-' b^; ^b bl-^. Oil joy^lyl ^b 

,U -uU yl jVU-o ;X^_ j^'/l ^b rW- ‘^5'-/ X.' cb '^'•^ 


Jji ^Xc X, cb r^ '^b'^ ^ '^-' 

jb bb'—^ jX/^" biy^ v^ C’b-^ x.' y. ' oXbo 

■^^\ ■■ . ^1^ jiUc* Co_l _V*Xy I i_'XX C'bJ <Jb! C'b’ ^_ 0 _l b; J jU-'y^ 

i'x xi« jXx Jp y (^b x^ -uS"^ jXui/ ^b.Xy eb Xy 
\;Xl^ / y>b V^X-I »'y.X^ jUaX o'-X- 

rbX_ b'X xW'y^ Xx-^ S:®' oXA* Xx' o'-HX X--^ 

(_^o-b J b'l-Hy' yl; ‘^•^b (-b y ob’^-X b'b oX ;yoaO O^lX ^y blj^ 



C-N> i WAt ^ 0*3 y L—i 

O-^y 0^^ CU 

^J\^ Oj _1 Ja 0*1 0 -^y 0^^ c 3 t^ ' — (. 5 ***^^ 

(jl-A^-^ Ol^l T ^ o^L_w JJ Ca» 1 qJo \^>- <i^0tJL3^^ 

^JUL^^l 1*^ O’ til« Oj 1 ^ljLg-« fSj^ '‘^ 

*01j 1 OwjftliOo* *0^1 l^^liL.-— « ^Ajj 1 1^ ■) 0^*^ oL^ 

0 (3*^ a^^\_L* 0*1 dLi- *^01 Oj 1 

jJjj <1^1 ^ cAA* ^_5^JJJ alj \j 

kSj^'^. O’ ^ ijOC Oi“^^ 0^^"^^ 1 -jOC jLiS* o*» 1 ijOC o -Aii^ 

O* ^ 0^“^"^ L^ ^ ^ oL-* /! ^\S j» tiA^ ^ 0^^ 

J5 Oi-^^ ‘'^5*. iSj^'-^ 

OA^ (3^*^^ (jl-J^^-*** 0«a^ (J^"®^1 0^^ 3^ 

OOS" (^1 ^1 c>* 1 «i^ 0^ 1 0^ 1 ^A: 

t^- 5 o^j^Atj O^A:^ 0^*^ OA— '^-5 Oy 

'-^A* Ot*A* <A^^L« ol-^-^ O^J*"*. ^ 01;^ Ot*-^ ‘OU*; v.5'^^' 

01 o-j^AIA^o* ^ O^ 0^;A« ^1 

^J.**?! <JXm oj 1 oA.«» j,.u^.— »1 ii^iAs 0^*^ ^ t^A* ^ 4 .o*AIA>iO* ^1^ 

0^5 ^Cu^AIA^o* ^1_; *^A* 0*^1 l^^Aa^ |Jl^^ o^A*> ^ ^1 O^A:^ j^l oalj 

^l„vib 1^A>- 4*£j 01^ ^A^l 0^ l^^li— -< (.iA« Ol ^IAj 1 J 

i^'A^ liSCit^ O l^A*^ Oj 1 oA^ ^-U^*-»1 ^ l^i3 T 1 y*^“' O A 

(iL« 1*5^^ ®A— ' ^_u^— '1 ^ ^,5^ o3^*^l 

iiLi oj^Ai ^l-xS" o*_l f.^. f / y^ O*^^ 

<X*^A:>o« o^. 0^"^ *^^V 0^1 YcA-*^_ ^1 «Uj*yA>“^ 

^llil <0^50^^ o* 1 l.iOC> ^^jl Ol'A^-^ 0*.?^ ^A ^1 

Y l^'^ o A^l^;^ 01-^ 0^^ i^^Ai—- OA^l^ OAO 

• oAS' ‘UoXa^ 0^^ 

' <Lf l»3 so^ A lOj^l l^j3\.5^j ^^A* Oi^ly^ *01^1 Ol-^-A* 

Ua5 

(J-*' 

Olj^ O '■^A* 0^1 oA— r >1 ^1^ o^iw ^J-^1 

l^Ao* 01*3 iSy^ iS*^ ^ ‘Ojo 1 ^1^ j»U 

O^ ll^ ^ v * 01^ O^t^-*^ O^^AO*^ ji 2 y sOi*l^^ 

<— il ^ ;-*--*' cJl ol^^ iS*^ ^ ^ 0^^At« luu O^A^*-**'^ 

cOa o-fci 1 O ^ ^ ^ (_A*^ 1 0 1 w^^<Ai ^ A^S* 1 ^ A» jii£* 0 1 ^ 

O’ A>“1^^ ^^^^... 'O CatA ^AAa 1 O*^*^ 01’‘^'4^ -/** 
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^ sl^-J ^ T ^ ^ ^ ^ °^Xj^ ^ 2ty~aAA 

j'-^ ij-^ S;j-Ji jl IjbS’ J^l jljJ V^^jl 0^'^^ (3t^ 

ej_UA ij )->^ Ol' ‘h./ J^' t- C^ Cr ■^' 

'’r'; J^- -y.^ '^C.''’ ';'^*. o' Ji3 o^l^sw 

T^l; u'j i_r ^ % ''’G.'-' /*5^ ''C.'-’ J“^ y. 

'-— i ilP^ iSyi^ 

._ii \ . ...£ ^1. 4ji.i ^ 



<0ljl jl-2 'JJ^^:-'- oV';^ ‘^.' o'y. lS/ 

-Obi J;.2 ^'JS*. 0^'-2 ^ ^-5 1*'^^. dij^ 

jl^ Ojbl ‘ijly. ijf Sj-^ “^j' yr:} 

jljiu.^ jly, lS/ iJ_;-' “'Jj' cXsl U o<_l ^j-^ 

iJj- o'j '^'y. t^/ ':?y~' Cl'-’ 

• j 1 ^ C .-*C. .^l >7 0*1 l^^b— * L^ 'Obi (jb l^^b**-5^ ‘^X^..A*3 1 

^b» ^^■■.■ ^ -' ^"V 0^1 C'il *jl^. (-^7*^ ^^7 

x!_,jU^ 1^/7 o*.l ^Ij i ‘'^ <jy ij'^ ^r" (“^ / 

• \ c*rf 1^>“ jJl^-^ 


o* V^>Ol wt>-b:» ol^ ol-^^-^ 

i^V* 1 .^Vs*— '7 0^1^ ^ 0)^5*. 'S y r^ * — ^1/, 

V^ aly *-Sy^ ojl- ol-^ >^.1 ^J~y. 'S}~' 'Jb 

jly ^1; Ij'bC bX. Ijj WjS el. Uj •^S-'S^ -dil^ 

t 51^ -sle e. 1 y :i ^7^^ ^ *-^7^ ij^^ 

0*1 ely. \Sf Sj-' ^'7 oXi. <b Jtr^' ole^ o*l Sy^ bb }y^ e^" 

Oi' G.*'’ 1"'’^ r^- '^' 7 ^ J^yy^ 

57jCiUj eU bj. ^Uj* Ijb^ ■> 57 '-^ ^ 7 * 

ljU.o a\y ji£ vVy-i ^b “^b' ^ y.^f. <;!./ ^7 bU-o. 

•cbSvi. J^l olXj-i, ^U-1^ o^ J''^ ilr^/ (ji 

^'b j>^ bj. ^b r^’ /r" >^' 7 ^ '^-' ''^“ '7'^.' '/-^ Tr^' 

<lLjbl_^ (_r''-* o'-= Z.^-/. ‘^7’ “'7^^/ 07 0^1 Ob^-^. r/b.? o''’7 

tylb Sy l>o. ‘0^_ ^IjL- j.ljy^ i_r^/ <<r lbfi*_ 0“^7 b;-> ^;}~“' ollei.. 
ij^ obi* bbl ol-^e. o*' y^ 7 *^ 0^^ o' 'r*-'" 'b** ‘~^-y 'j- 

J^_ ^b' br*^ 7 b ‘^' 7 ^ bb-'/ 0^’ >-V“ b^brT^ '^-' r/^-i 
<bl ^b'-*' Or" ^'■'^ 'rb Oj^'b tib'b* Or- objiU 

0*1 ^b 0'/^ rr- o-^r “Oal iCa-b >'% O'ir^ '^-' ' 77 -''^- Or^ 







^ jki^ (jL^iV^ (3^3 ‘C jj^ oj>-'^\^ Ljjdl 3^ *ii Ju^l 

^\jJi J*\j Vl J— «* _Uj>c> U _L-w o^it-alA • <X».^>-^ 

Jtu ' I^^<£- *ji^ 4) L>t-S>l^ <ll (^^3 (*^^3 

1 4i Mj ^ (^5^3 *— 3^^ c^ 1.33 

c3-— -311 ^-4*^3 3^ t,3t^ 3^*^^^^-^ 3^ 

aIIjI c-j 1 '.diCjiS' jl ciU 0^1 -i3^3 3l’"*^^ '^3^'^^ 3^ ^^^^^3 ^^^3^^3 

ji 31 ^ 3^^ ^3"^ *^3^ 3^*^*^ o*^^) ^3"^ Vi/**’ f^3 c#^ 

sly ly^j 3.I-.^» y 3^^ 3^-**^ 3^yy ^\j» i^iCj 

^i3w 3^^ y lt* 3^^ ^L3-i-* 3^^^^ 3^*^ ^ 3* ^ 

Y^3 ‘*'^ (S^ ^ 1 (^^3 <*<13 

I o>3«j ^j^.^-**!^ 'f 3^ ^ 3^^***^ ^jlj (,,j*‘^ y 3^-^ y 

^^j.fc>.fcJu J 1 CiaA^j i^-^-^*"! ^L»j ^^1 O^-^ ^^y.**5yJ y y’\3 1 lidS'yl-4 3^ 

>\ia?Jl 3^ o^jiijJl 31y^^l^ y, 3i^^ 3^1 3^^^^ 3’^^^^^ 

jij^ 3 ^^ 3 ^^ ^3^ 3tr^^ ^_;'3^'(y 

^ 3 ^' r^3' 3^^/ ^Xj-rf>y 3 3 -^'^/ 3'-2 <!L-^ 

•t54^^ 3n^ 


3 y^^ ''■^^,/t^. ^ ^3.* c ^ ..*^j^ 4A**A— ^ ^ ^Lr j £ x 3 (^\j 3 y*y 

•^IjllS'I tdT" Mw 

3^-^^^ 3^-3 y^^ *^3^ 3" 3/^ 3^^"^ <3^ 

^3 ct'^_ y_:^ ^3 eU 3^1:5*^ 

JV oXy J^.2 3;y yM^ ^3 oly J/ 

31-H^ • i^l <U U-l^ lir*'^-:^ 3'^'^' 3*“^''*^ 

y, 3i- ^ _i>5 ^_^X 1 y -'I-* ojLfc-w 3^ o^3c-i» ^ 1 .2.2 o** 1 3*^ lX>- 
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PREFACE. 


I owe my best thanks to His Highness the Sultan of Johore, 
Colonel Sir Ibrahim, d.k., s.p.m.j., g.c.m.g., k.b.e., for the portraits 
of himself, his father and grandfather that illustrate this book. His 
Highness has also been kind enough to read the chapters devoted 
to Temenggong Daing Ibrahim and Sultan Abu-Bakar and to fur- 
nish me with valuable criticism and information, calling my atten- 
tion to Mr. Vaughan's account of Johore in 1702. ‘‘ I congratulate 
you,” His Highness writes, “ on the way you have touched on all 
Johore affairs. It appears to me that you conceal nothing. The 
work will be authoritative.” 

Engku ‘Abdu’l-'Aziz bin Engku 'Abdu'l-Majid has done me 
a great service by hunting up much manuscript material in the 
Johore archives and by inspiring Malay officials on historic rivers 
with enthusiasm for exploratory research in the thickets and villages 
on their banks. I am indebted to Mr. G. B. Gardner for an appen- 
dix and a sketch of the Sayong Pinang fort and to the Survey 
Department for plans of the Sungai Telor and Old Johore forts. 
Mr. J. D. Hughes, a Portuguese scholar in the IMalay Civil Service, 
has traced for me the Portuguese derivation of the word kara as 
descriptive of a fort. Mr. W. Bartley has given me unpublished 
particulars about the population of Singapore at the time of Raffles' 
landing. Dr. C. 0. Blagden has sent me an early Dutch reference to 
Batu Sawar and Mr. R. J. Wilkinson c.xi.G. and Mr. W. E. Dyer, 
Professor of History at Raffles College, have helped me with criti- 
cisms. I owe my grateful thanks to Major Dato' Haji Muhammad 
Said D.p.M.j. who has read every page of my proofs and furnished 
me with detailed advice. Tengku ‘Abdu'l-Kadir j.p. bin Tengku 
Muhammad has kindly lent me a Kampong Gelam genealogical tree 
and Engku ‘Abdu’l-Hamid bin Engku ‘Abdu'l-Tklajid the variant 
Johore tree. 

Engku ‘Abdu'l-Hamid has also enlisted the aid of Tuan Bagus 
bin Sayid Hasan, Johore, and supplied a tentative translation of 
the grave-stones illustrated in this volume. Their complete and 
final elucidation must be a matter of time. 

The official spelling, Johore, has been followed on the cover, 
front-page and preface of this history. Elsewhere I have preferred 
Johor partly because it is scientific and I cannot bring myself to 
write Johore Lama and partly because the shorter word costs less to 
print and reminds me of the story (I suppose by Arnold Bennett) of 
the man who won a fortune in business by cutting one letter off the 
description of a Railway Company and so saving it thousands of 
pounds a year! 

R. O. WiNSTEUT. 

2 August, 1932. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


On the scene of Johor history there are six principal actors; 
the Malays, the Portuguese, the Achinese. the Dutch, the Bugis 
and the English, overlapping but in that order of time. Trade 
brought them together and prompted their endless fighting, though 
other and lesser motives for war also occur. The three actors first 
on the stage sometimes advanced the Cross and the Crescent to 
excuse bloodshed; and a motive older than Christianity and Islam 
impelled those dynastic struggles that caused the sacking of Johor 
Lama by Acheh in 1615 and Jambi in 1673. But more powerful, 
more squalid and more persistent than all other motives for strife' 
was auri sacra fames, a brutal accursed lust for gold, that robbed 
the actors not only of honour but of humanity. Of this dire covet- 
ousness the most evil symptom was monopoly, the confining of trade 
to one market, where the purchaser bought not at competitive prices 
but at prices fixed by the guns of his ships. -\s far back as we 
know, monopoly had been a feature of Eastern trade. Hindu. 
Parthian, Persian and .\rab and it was the desperate effort of the 
Gujeratis to maintain their monopoly that led to the clash between 
Malays and Portuguese at Malacca. It was the good fortune of 
England that the spirit abroad at the beginning of the XIXth 
century gave her no chance to establish monopolies, induced her to 
declare for free trade and so led to the meteoric rise of Singapore. 

From her foundation down to the XIXth century the kingdom 
of Johor was in a precarious state. She was not strong enough to 
stand alone and she needed trade. Yet even when they offered the 
gifts of peace and trade, she feared and hated the Portuguese con- 
querors of her Malacca ancestors. With good cause she distrusted 
.\cheh, her young and piratical rival for IMalay supremacy. The 
Dutch arrived. It took Johor a little while to decide if Holland 
could beat the great Portuguese galleons. Then from 1602 until 
English and Dutch spheres of influence divided her territory, Johor 
was the ally of the Netherlands East India Company. It was a 
long but uncomfortable partnership of the weak and the strong, the 
only kind of alliance possible for a Company determined to brook 
no rival power. Trade was to be diverted from Johor ports to 
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Malacca and more and more restrictions were introduced to benefit 
the European partner; for the aim of Holland was undivided and 
commercial, while from time to time Johor wasted the little strength 
she had on irresolute trimming or on dynastic quarrels. 

Revolution at Kota Tinggi, the murder of the last and most 
decadent of the Malacca line of Sultans, the jealousies and intrigues 
of the Johor chiefs, these at the beginning oi the XV’IIIth century 
brought Johor an ally more insidious than any external enemy, so 
that her history for that century is a record of civil war, now 
veiled now open, between the Malays and the Bugis. There were 
periods when only Dutch interference appeared to save Johor from 
that ■' foe in her blanket,” the ambitious virile sea-rover from the 
Celebes, whose enterprise in trade enabled him to purchase blunder- 
busses and chain armour. For a time it seemed that those same 
Bugis would rule the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, leaving on 
the mainland only impoverished Johor and remote monsoon-bound 
Pahang to the Malays. Vet in the end despite forceful leaders the 
Bugis were fated not to e.xcel. Malacca was a thorn in their side, 
Malacca always the ally of the less energetic and therefore less 
dangerous Malay. Moreover the Malay throne was still invested 
with a venerable and mysterious sanctity to which no Bugis chief 
could aspire. Even when the Bugis seemed to have usurped all 
power, the mere self-exile of the Sultan could show the hollowness 
of their rule without the presence of that Malay roi jainrant whose 
person, however weak, was the sacred lodestone that drew the ends 
of the ancient kingdom together. On the other hand, lacking the 
industry and enterprise of the Bugis, Malay trade was stagnant and 
insignificant. So the uneasy partnership between Bugis and Malay 
continued. In 1784 the Dutch broke it seemingly for ever. Then 
in 1795 the English took over the administration of ^Malacca. Again 
the Bugis ruled and traded from Riau. while the iMalay Sultan held 
his old-world court at Lingga, potent only because sacrosanct. After 
the treaty of London in 1824, the islands on the starboard side of 
East Indiamen faring to China fell within the Dutch sphere of 
influence. Under Holland Riau ceased to have a Bugis ruler in 
1900 'and Lingga a Malay Sultan in 1911. Once more as in 1699 
all that survived of the kingdom of Johor had passed into the keep- 
ing of its greatest chiefs, whose family, close kinsmen of the old 
royalty, have now ruled Pahang and Johor for more than a hundred 
years, retrieving from the wreckage of wide empire only those two 
original Sultanates. 



ANCIENT JOHOR. 


Was there an ancient Johor, whose history is as yet built to 
conjecture? It is incredible that in the days of Buddhist Singapore 
there should have been no traffic up the great river of its hinterland 
whose upper reaches offered tin, camphor and aboriginal slaves. 
-And. indeed, a Javanese work, the Xagarakretagama composed in 
1365 A.D., speaks of Ujong Medini, that is Ujong Tanah or Land's 
End, along with Muar, Pahang and Tumasik (or ancient Singapore), 
as countries subdued by ilajapahit. Even before that, between 700 
and 900 of the Saka era, at Pasir Panjang on the Kerimun islands 
(afterwards part of the Johor kingdom) there lived an Indian 
Buddhist who possessed an armillary sphere. 

One theory finds the earliest Johor in the place-name, Wura- 
wari, an old Javanese word meaning “ clear water. ’ .\n inscription 
of 1006 -\.l3. in Sanskrit and Javanese (now in the Calcutta 
Museum) tells how Wurawari had brought disaster on Java and 
the Kot Monthieraban or Siamese laws (purporting to be compiled 
in 1360 A.D. but mentioning a king who ascended the throne in 
1435) speak of Wurawari as subject to Siam. This theory hangs 
on the identity of wurawari “ clear water " with ganggayu or 
gangga ayii, meaning in old Javanese " fresh water." The first 
chapter of the " Malay .Annals,” written about 1614, tells us how 
after he had conquered Gangganagara Raja Suran travelled on 
some while and came to the land of Ganggayu. “ Formerly it was 
a large country with a fort of black stone; down to the present 
time the fort still exists on an upper reach of the Johor river. 
The origin of the name was Klang Kio, which in Siamese means 
the treasure-house of jewels: ignorance of the pronunciation has 
turned it into Ganggayu. The name of its raja was Raja Chulan: 
he was a great king and all the rajas of the east were subject to 
him." 

This perhaps takes us back to the eleventh century .A.D. and 
the wars between the Chola kings and Old Palembang or Sri Vijaya 
and its dependencies. If only that fort of black stone could be 
traced or a Hindu relic be unearthed at Chandi* Bemban up the 
Madek river or scholarship determine the origin of such names as 
Lenggiu (a tributary of the Johor), on whose banks are places with 
names so suggestive as Pasir Berhala and Gajah Mina, then at 
last the early history of Johor might be unravelled. 

Having used the Javanese derivation of fifteenlh centurv- 
Ganggayu to connect it with the more probably Wurawari of the 


*D. F. .\. Hcrvey erroneously transliterates the word Chendiu, but Johor 
Malays term the spot Chandi Bemban. 
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tenth century, Heer Rouffaer' uses its Siamese derivation to connect 
it with Galoh, the Javanese for a “ jewel ” and so the equivalent 
of the Arabic jaithar or Johor! For in 1302 A.D. the great Javanese 
conqueror Erlangga destroyed Jong or Ij’ong Galoh. And the 
combination of Ujong and Galoh leads us at once to Ujong Medini 
that is, the " Land's End " or I’jong Tanah of later writers and to 
Johor! There was, however, a kingdom called Galoh in East Java 
and Krom would put Ljong Galoh on the Brantas delta. 

Perhaps Ji-lo-t'ing, of which Chao Ju-Kua wrote in 1225 A.D., 
was the modern Jelutong at the south-east corner of Johor? 

Oddly enough the Sayong river the other and larger tributarv 
of the Johor seems to be more definitely related to early history 
than its sister the Lenggiu. .At any rate one cannot help feeling that 
there must be some germ of truth in the circumstantial story told 
by the “ Alalay .Annals ” of the Jakun strong man of Sayong 
whose prowess in the days of Hindu Singapore still commands a 
place in folk-lore. 

“ There was a rice-planter of Seluang " — the last place that 
is visited by voyagers up the Johor River who are bound for 
Gunong Aluntahak. " He had a slave called Badang, an aborigine 
(nrang Beniia) of Sayong who was employed by his master to fell 
jungle. One day Badang set a fish-trap: in the morning he saw it 
w'as empty, with nothing in it except that the scales and bones of 
fish were sticking to the trap. Every day the same thing happened. 
Badang threw the scales into the water, so that the river was called 
Besisek (the river of scales)" — as it is to this day. Badang found 
an ogre had been devouring the fish. So he wrestled wdth- the ogre 
and worsted him and became a notable strong man. Sri Rama Wira 
Kerma, ruler of old Singapore, made him a Radio- and sent him 
to Kuala Sayong to get a tree-fruit {ulam kiiras) for the royal 
table. The branch broke and Badang’s head struck a rock and 
split it, so that to this day there is a rock at Kuala Sayong called 
the Split Rock (Batu Bcla/i) and not far below it Badang's boat 
(pelang) and between Batu Sawar and Seluyut his punt-pole 
igalah). In one day Badang made the return journey to Singapore. 
His boat which was 48 feet long was heaped with sugar-cane, 
bananas, yams and aroids but he ate the lot before he got as far 
downstream as Johor Lama. After many feats of strength Badang 
died and was buried at Taniong Burir (alias Bulus) under a tomb- 
stone (nisan) sent by a raja of Kalinga! 


'The late Dr. Rouffaer collected a number of interestinc facts but one who 
has seen the Muslim Malay grave of Raja Puteh (p. 52) near the Sungai 
Tukul at Panchor on the Johor river, can never forget how encouraged by 
Hervey's '• said to be the workmanship of a Chinese ” this ingenious scholar 
by amending Tukul into Tukal and assuming Tukal to be an abbreviation of 
Portugal turned this Muslim grave into the tomb of a Portuguese “ white ” 
commander! -The title of a Javanese prince. "Neither this spot nor Johor 
Lama nor Batu Sawar are marked on the latest maps of Malava or even on 
the modern maps of Johor' ’ 
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HINDU AND MALACCA ANCESTORS. 

A Javanese history, the Pararaton, written in 1328. mentions 
one Tuhan Wuniju (or Tuan Bongsu). youngest son of a Ksatriya 
of Pamelekahan taken prisoner at Jainbi in 1293 and carried to 
Majapahit, and it is possible that here is a reference to “ Malacca 
land." Again just possibly in 1360. though a king mentioned in 
the preface began to reign about 1435, that Siamese code, the Kot 
Monthieraban cites as tributary to Siam: Ujong Tanah (“' Land's 
End.’ afterwards Johor), Malacca. Malayu and Wurawari. But 
evidently still a small fishing- village, Malacca is not noticed by 
Marco Polo (1292), Fra Odorico van Pordenone (1323) or Ibn 
Batuta (1345) nor in that Javanese work, the Xagarakretanama 
(1365). Soon after 1360, however, when Majapahit sacked and 
burnt Singapore, Malacca grew populous with the advent of its 
refugees: by 1403 under Parameswara. the fugitive ruler of the des- 
troyed port, it cast off the yoke of Siam and in 1409 got recognition 
from the Emperor of China* — " The eunuch Cheng Ho " (alias San- 
pati, Sam-po) ” erected a stone and raised the place to a city, after 
which the land was called the kingdom of ^Malacca. From this time 
the Siamese did not venture to mobst it any more." In 1411 
Parameswara himself visited China with his wife and son. Finally 
about 1414 under the influence of Gujerati traders, the greatest 
missionaries of Islam in the East. Malacca became iMuslim and rose 
to be a port of call for ships from the north of Sumatra, the iMoluc- 
cas. Java and China, and from Gujerat, iMalabar. Coromandel, 
and Arabia. This is from contemporary records and may be re- 
garded as authentic but there are other accounts of later date. 

Barros writing in 1553 says that after the death of prince 
Pararisa of East Java a dynastic war arose and many nobles left 
the country, among them a Parameswara who fled to king Sang- 
esinga (? Sanghyang Singha) of Singapore, murdered his host, 
and usurped his throne but was driven out by the king of Siam, 
suzerain of the murdered prince, and fled to iMuar where he built 
a wooden fortress upriver at Pagoh. Finally about 1240 A.D. with 
the help of the sea-gipsies or Cellates (Sdat or ’ Straits '-folk ) 
Parameswara founded ^Malacca on the Bertam river. 

In his “Commentaries." the bastard son (1500-1581) of the 
great Albuquerque records in 1557 how a prince Parimicura of 
Palembang broke his promise to pay tribute to the Bhatara of 
Tumapel in East Java and was conquered by him, whereupon he 
fled to Singapore. Within a week of arrival he creesed his host 
Tamagi and usurped the throne of Singapore and ruled there 
for five years till he was driven out by Tamagi’s brother the king of 
Patani, and fled to IMuar and finally with the aid of pirates and 
fishermen founded ^Malacca. 

*In l.rys Tajau, ruler of Pahang and in 1411 Maharaja K'u-ma-r ( '■■ 
Kumara) of Kclantan sent embassies to China Paham; abo in 1414 and 1416 
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The “ Malay Annals ” (chapters 5 and 10) relate how the 
Batara of Majapahit had by a daughter of the Raja of Mount Si- 
Guntang two sons, the elder of whom succeeded his father and 
extended his rule over all the Rajas of the Malay Archipelago but 
failed in an attack on Singapore. Finally the Batara wiped out 
S'ngapore, and its ruler, Iskandar Shah, lied to Muar and later 
founded Malacca. 

In view of what we now know of the great Palembang Buddhist 
kingdom of Sri Vijaya it seems certain that the early rulers of 
Singapore were princes of that kingdom, driven about 1360 from 
Tumasik, that is, Singapore, by Sri Vijaya's enemy, ^lajapahit, 
lirst, by way of Seletar, to Biawak Busok and Kota Burok on the 
Muar and afterwards to Malacca, where if perhaps not the founders 
they yet built up the most famous of Malay ports and dynasties. 
From this early period survive the Sanskrit terms of Malay court 
language, the Sanskrit titles of Malay nobility, the Sumatran 
makara* found at ilalacca, the five-headed pin (called panrha- 
bichara) stuck in the headdress of bride and groom at Pahang and 
Johor weddings, the heavy dragon armlets of the Perak regalia, the 
Perak coronation formula, the Perak State secret when, into the 
ear of the ruler on his coronation, Sri Naradiraja. like a Brahmin 
teacher, whispers the real Hindu name of the demigod who alighted 
on Mount Meru in Palembang to become the father and guardian 
of the Malacca and Perak royal house. While not long ago on 
“ Singapore hill, now called Fort Canning, were dug up a pair of 
kala-head bracelets, a ring and other gold specimens of Majapahit 
art of the middle of the fourteen century. 

Perhaps it was Parameswara who early in the fifteenth century 
embraced Islam and took the title of Iskandar Shah, perhaps it was 
his son. Raja Besar Muda or Muhammad Iskandar Shah (1414- 
1424) the Mu-kan-sa-u-ti-r-sha of the Chinese. This son paid two 
visits to China, one in 1414 to announce his father’s death and one 
in 1419 to complain of Siamese aggression: — he married a daughter 
of Raja Sulaiman, ruler of Kota Mahligai. He was succeeded by 
his son (or brother) Sri Maharaja, alias Raja Kechil Besar alias 
Raja Tengah. Sri iMaharaja was converted to Islam, under Pasai 
influence, by one Sayid ‘Abdu l-'.Aziz and took the title of Sultan 
Muhammad Shah. He paid three visits to China (1424, 1431, 
1433-5) and is reputed to have established the court customs of 
Malacca. Then for a short while his son Raja Ibrahim, daughter 
of a princess of Rokan, reigned or was regent under the style of Sri 
Parameswaradewa Shah, the Chinese Si-la Pa-mi-si-wa-r-tiu-pa-sha. 
iMurdered by his half-brother. Raja Kasim, who was the m-andson 
of a Tamil "prince" 3klani Purindan (= Bendahara) he'’ appears 
to have been called after death Sultan Abu Shahid. His murderer 
IS the first of ^Malacca's rulers to be called Sultan by the Chinese. 


*Pr Stutterheim has identified the Malacca mnkara as of Sumatran type. 
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namely Su-Iu-tan VVu-ta-fu-na-sha, the Portuguese Soltao Modafaixa 
and the Malay Muzaffar Shah (ca. 1445 — ca. 1458) and it is signi- 
ficant that this first of Malacca's rulers in whose veins flowed the 
new Bendahara blood was also the first to start a policy of Sumatran 
expansion. In 1456 he got the Emperor of China to confirm him as 
Sultan. He beat the Siamese in Pahang and at sea off Batu Pahat. 
His son Raja ‘Abdullah succeeded under the style of Sultan Mansur 
Shah (ca. 1458 — October 1477). This Sultan paid little attention 
to China but followed his father’s Sumatran policy. In his reign 
Hang Tuah crushed Hang Jebat’s conspiracy and was made the first 
Laksamana of ilalacca with Sungai Raya (or Batu Pahat) for his 
appanage. Mansur’s palace was burnt and the Singapore regalia 
were lost in the fire. The builders of the new palace included men 
from the islands of Ungaran, Merbau (south of Bengkalis), Sawang 
and Kundor (near Kerimun) and Bentan. Sungai Tungkal in Jambi, 
from Tanjong Burn (“Bulus) in Johor, from Panchor or Pulau 
Rantau alias Tebing Tinggi, from Serapong an island at the mouth 
of the Kampar river, and from Muar. The grave-stone of Sultan 
^Iansur Shah is now in Raffles Museum. Singapore. 

Mansur’s son, Raja Husain, succeeded his father with the style. 
Sultan ‘.A.la'u’d-din Shah (1477 — ca. 1488). In 1481 he complained 
to China that the Annamites having conquered Champa (in 1474) 
were threatening Malacca. He made his son the first Sultan of 
Kampar. He endured a serious sea-attack from Harm His 
Temenggong was his brother-in-law. Tun Mutahir later Bendahara 
Sri Maharaja, a style destined to become one of the two titles of 
the Temenggongs and Bendaharas of old Johor. According to 
d’Albuquerque this Sultan was murdered at the instigation of his 
prisoners, the princes of Kampar and Indragiri. when he was on the 
point of going to IMecca. His grave is at Ulu Pagoh. The grave of 
a brother of his, Sulaiman Shah ibni Sultan Mansur Shah ibni Sultan 
Muzaffar Shah has been found at Sayong on the Johor river. This 
brother is mentioned by d’.Mbuquerque but not in the “ Malay 
.\nnals.” Casts of both these graves can be seen in Raffles IMuseuni. 

-Cccording to the Portuguese Ra^a Muhammad, the son of 
‘Ala’u’d-din Shah by the sister of Temenggong Tun Mutahir. 
usurped the throne and took the title of Mahmud Shah, after 
putting to death h:s better-born half-brother Raja Muda Sulai- 
man: — the second of Malacca’s rulers thus to assert the power of 
the Bendahara family. A mere child Sultan Mahmud was installed 
by the Bendahara faction over the head of Raja iMenawar a royal 
elder brother, ruler of Kampar. whom he did not assassinate. Only 
later from jealousy did he instigate ihe murder of Raja Zainal- 
‘.-\bidin. his younger brother of royal descent on both sides. But 
now at Sayong up the Johor river has been found the grave of this 
Sula'man srm of Mansur Shah and so not a brother but an uncle of 
Sultan Mahmud. How did he meet his end? By murder? As an 
exile from Malacca and real founder of Johor? The silence about 
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this prince in the “ Malay Annals ” cannot have been accidental 
as Tun Sri Lanang's own mother lived at Sayong: it rather suggests 
scandal and tragedy. Barros tells us how in 1500 Mahmud Shah 
beat off Siamese attacks by land and sea and helped Pahang to 
beat off an attack by Siam's vassal. Ligor. In 1508 he sent tribute 
to C'hina. On 11 September 1509 the first Portuguese under de 
Sequeira came to Malacca. In the middle of 1510 the Bendahara 
Sri Maharaja. Tun Mutahir. was creesed. The Sultan's son “ Sultan 
.\hmad, then became the leader of the war-party. On 1 July 1511 
.•\ffonso d'.Albuquerque arrived with sixteen ships and in .\iigust 
captured Malacca. His son's “ Commentaries " give the following 
■genealogy of the dynasty then expelled: — 

Bhatara Tumapal 


a d., Permaisuri 

m. Permaisura. 1st ruler of Malacca 

! 

d. of the m. Iskandar Shah m. d. of China's captain 
king of Pasai i ! 


Sultan Muzaffar Shah Raja Puteh 


d. of the m. Sultan Mansur Shah m. a d. of the Taksamana 
king of 
Pahang 


a son 
poisoned 


d. of the m. Sultan 
king of Kampar j 

Raja Muda (or 
Sultan) Sulaiman 


‘.Ala'u'd-din m. d. of the 
Laksamana 

Sultan iMahmud. 
last ruler of 
Malacca. 


Of the origin of the other great ^Malacca family, the house of 
the Bendaharas, which in the XVTlIth century was to furnish 
rulers for Johor and Trengganu, we have no information beyond 
the fact that its members bore the Pasai title of Tun and that the 
author of the “ ^lalay Annals,” himself a Bendahara, claims for it 
from Singapore times blood relationship with the royal house, and 
has much to say of the power and privileges of his great ancestors. 
'■ Whenever the sovereign did not choose to show himself, his place 
was occupied by this minister. -\nd the custom was, that on =uch 
occasions, when he represented the sovereign, whenever a son of 
the raia appeared before him. he did not descend, unless it were 
the heir apparent. Whenever he entered the raja's presence, he had 
also the right of sitting upon the carpet; and when the raja had 
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entered the palace after any public assembly, it behoved all the 
nobles and chief men to attend the Bendahara home whenever he 
took his departure. If the Bendahara be present, the royal drums 
should be present, and if he be not present, the betel-box should 
not be present.” Xo one except rajas might wear a gold-hilted 
creese without the ruler's sanction, but the Bendahara could 
authorize his descendants to wear them. On festivals when the 
ruler show’ed himself " every one sat down on the ground, except 
the Bendahara, who conducted him to his state palankeen.” When 
the Sultan of Malacca created a Sultan of Kampar, the Bendahara 
was too great to attend. If the Bendahara were affronted when 
investigating a case, the Laksamana could cut the offender down as 
if he had affronted the ruler, .\long his own rivers or in the king- 
dom itself in the raja’s absence, a Bendahara could slay without 
awaiting the ruler's sanction. The Bendahara ate alone (while the 
other chiefs waited) or with the royal family. On the death of a 
Bendahara, the royal drums were not beaten for seven days. The 
powers of a Bendahara are defined in the Malacca Code. “ The 
Bendahara is he who rules the peasantry, the army and those 
dependent on the state. His sway extends over all islands, and it 
is he who is the king's law-giver. " He always organized war. 
Later in Perak '• he was the titular prime minister and commander- 
in-chief. " And it seems to have been his duty both in Malacca 
and in Perak to provide his royal master with a palace. 

Another title of a Bendahara was Mangkubumi, “ supporter of 
the land," or regent. It was given to Chief Broad-Leaf, when the 
abdicated in favour of his sky-descended son-in-law. It was given 
often to the Bendaharas of Malacca. When in later times Sultan 
'.Vbdu’l-Jalil of Johor was a minor, the Bendahara was regent and 
nursed the ruler on his knees on the throne, as if the Bendahara 
himself were ruler; to the disgust of the infant ruler’s mother who 
was not even allowed to bring him up any longer. In Perak '• when 
a Sultan died, his Bendahara would at once proceed to take po.sses- 
sion of the regalia and to administer the government as regent. 
.\t the e.xpiration of seven days he would send or head a deputation 
to invite the Raja Muda (Heir .Apparent) to the palace. .. .The 
Raja Muda would be presented with the regalia and formally in- 
stalled as Sultan The most active part at a coronation was 

the part played by the Bendahara; he was the interim ruler, he 
summoned the chiefs to the installation, he invited the heir-apparent 
to attend, he handed over the regalia, he conducted the new Suit in 
to the throne and he bore all the expenses of the installation festi- 
vities.” -After any period of court mourning when the royal drums 
had been silent and the ruler had given no audience, it was the 
Bendahara who presented the drums to the ruler again. 

-According to the Malay -Annals, " early in the XCtli century 
one branch of the Bendahara family received fresh blood from one 
of its daughters marrying a Muslim prince from the Deccan, whose 



style was -Mani I^urindan. or " Keeper of Jewels," the Tamil equi- 
\alent for Bendahara; seeing that he is described as Baginda, the 
guess has been hazarded that he was of mixed blood and came to 
Malacca from Minangkabau. This man's son Tun "Ali. became 
Bendahara and his daughter. Tun Wati, married Sultan Muhammad 
Shah (ca. 1424 — ca. 1450) and bore a son Raja Kasim who, we 
have seen, usurped the Malacca throne and became Muzaffar Shah.* 
The '■ INlalay .Annals ' aver that according to custom " whenever 
there was ikj cjueen. a daughter of the Bendahara should become 
queen."-- so that the vengeance Sultan Mahmud took on Bendahara 
Sri Maharaja Tun .Mutahir may not have been without cause, 
seeing that his daughter. Tun Fatimah. daunted royal colours and 
her father was suspected of aiming at the throne. By these 
marriages, whatever blood ran in the veins of the Bendaharas was 
soon passed into the veins of the Malacca royal house. .And there 
is little doubt that the foreign blood in the Bendaharas gave their 
suns intelligence and enterprise as also the fact that though their 
sisters could marry -Malacca royalty they had to loi'k for wives 
elsewhere. One member of the (pure Malay) family. Tun Perak, 
afterwards Bendahara. opened Klang in the X\'th century. To 
another Bendahara Sultan Mansur Shah of -Malacca gave Sungai 
L'jong. " which had formerly belonged half to him and half to the 
Bendahara." .At that time the Bendahara possessed Bentan. The 
opening of the matriarchal States of Xegri Sembilan was due to the 
Bendaharas, who according to local tradition became owners of the 
soil and ancestors of Malay chiefs like the I'ndang of Rembau by 
marriage with aboriginal women: as late as 1644. the Daghregister 
tells us, the Sultan of Johor asseverated that the Alinangkabaus of 
Tampin and Rembau were not his subjects but tenants of the 
Bendahara. -Again. Bendaharas married into an ancient Bruas 
family, and opened up Selangor and Perak. It is noteworthy, 
that before giving him Selangor to rule, the Bendahara to the 
first Sultan of Johor married his son to the daughter of the ruler otf 
Bruas. 

\Miat then was this kingdom which the rulers of old Malacca 
lost to the Portuguese and whose tradition and trade they tried to 
transfer first to Bentan. then to Kampar and finally to Johor? 
d'.Vlbuquerque tells us how traders from Cambay, Chaul, Dabul, 
Coromandel and Bengal, from -Aden, Jeddah. Mecca and Cairo, 
from Java, from Pegu and from China all resorted to this port. 
" -And I verily believe, that if there were another world, and an- 
other natigable route, yet all would resort to Malacca, for in her 
they would find every sort of drugs and spices which can be men- 
tioned in the world, by reason of the port of Alalacca being more 

■"Mr R J, Wilkinson reminds rat that thereafter there vere two Benda- 
hara families in the direct male line The Alalacs ousted Sn Xara diraja, the 
Bendahara of mixed blood who was the worker of this foup d’etat, and chose 
as Bendahara. Tun Perak, a pure -Malay His successor. Tun Mutahir, was a 
son of Sri Xara diraia and of mixed blood hut Tun Mutahir w as killed and 
succeeded by a pure Malax. See pp. 145-6 below 
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conimiKliiais for all the monsoons from Cape Comorin to the East, 
than any other ports that exist in those parts . .Malacca, in 
point of fact, and merchant trade, is the most extensive place in 
the world. ' The ,^reat d'.Albuquerciue is reputed to have said '' I 
hold it as very certain that if we take this trade of iMalacca, Cairo 
and IMeca are entirely ruined, and to Venice will nt' spiceries be 
conveyed except that which her merchants .no and buy in Portugal " 
Cold came to iMalacca from IMinangkabau and Pahang, silver from 
Siam and Burma. '' In Malaca were much copper and more tin 
and the gun founders were as .girod as those of Germany." Or 
take the testimony of d'Eredia. " All kinds of spices, aromatics, 
metals, precious stones and pearls found their way from foreign ports 
to IMalaca, where they were exchanged for cloths, and all passed from 
■Malaca to Coromandel and Egypt, where the trade centred in 

Alexandria Extensive gold-mines e.xist in the territory of 

Malacca, especially in certain mountains such as the mountain of 
Gunoleden " (= Gunong Ledang). When d'.\lbutiuerc[ue captured 
the city with 800 white soldiers and 20G iMalabar auxiliaries, it had 
a population of 100,000 inhabitants and was defended by 30,000 
-Malays and thousands of guns. .According to C'astanheda the booty 
was so great that the share of King Manoel alone amounted to 
£95,000. 
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ill. 

THE FOUNDING OF JOHOR. 

Bintan, Sayong, Johor Lama. 

In the latter half of August 1511 Affonso d'Albuquerque, the 
Portuguese \'iceroy, captured Malacca. Sultan Mahmud fled first to 
Batu Hanipar, a village d'Eredia s map puts on the Malacca river, 
and then, after his son Ahmad had been driven from Pagoh and 
his fort at Bentayan (near the present market of Bandar Maharani, 
Muar), father and son retreated right up the Muar river and at 
Jempul in the modern district of Kuala Pilah crossed at Penarekan 
(still today the '' Place-for-Dragging ” canoes over a watershed a 
few hundred yards wide; to the Setting River a tributary of the 
Pahang. The lame old Bendahara Padiika Tuan died on the w'ay 
and his grave, a round chunk of uninscribed stone, may be seen 
at Lubok Batu near Segamat. It must have been a bitter journey. 
Sultan Mahmud had a bad temper and a cruel tongue and, if 
the Portuguese are right, it was not he but his son that would 
not yield to d'.Albuquerque's demands and invited war. In Pahang 
the Sultan stax'ed for a year marrying Fatimah, his daughter by 
a Kelantan princess, to Sultan Mansur Shah of Pahang — soon to 
be slain by his own father for adultery with that father's consort. 
d'Albuqiierque's " Commentaries " relate how while in Pahang the 
e.xile sent one, Xasim Mtideliar. to China to ask the Emperor's help 
against Portugal, but hearing that the king of Malacca had prac- 
tised tx'rannies upon the Chinese over their merchandise, the 
Emperor made e.xcuses. 

From Pahang, according to the " .\nnals. ' Sultan Mahmud 
sailed to Bentan. Bintan or Bintang as it is variously spelt, namely 
the island of Riau. There he still received homage from the 
Maharaja of Lingga: from Xarasinga, raja of Indragiri, to whom 
he gave his daughter P’atimah. now a widtiw. and the title 
.Sultan '.Abdii'l-Jalil: from the ruler of Siak to whom he gave the 
title of Sultan Khoja .\hniad and the hand of another of his 
daughters, and from Sultan Htisain of .\ru ( Deli ) to whom he 
gave his daughter Puteh. .After the fall of Alalacca. Manjong and 
Bruas. the modern Perak, had omitted to pay homage, so tlie Sultan 
sent Padtika Tuan to fetch .Aria Bijadiraja, one of the neglectful 
chiefs, to Bintan. on which trip the Paduka Tuan gave Selangor into 
the charge <if his own son. '.Abdullah. Sultan of Kampar and son- 
in-law of Sultan Alahmud had become Bendahara of the Alalays in 
Alalacca. probably with an eye to the ancient throne. For thus 
currying fax'our with the Portuguese .Mahmud determined to punish 
him and sent a fleet to besiege Kampar while 'Abdullah was there; 
but George Bottello was in the harbour with a Portuguese fleet that 
raised the siege and convexed '.\bdullah back to Alalacca. xvhere he 
e.xercised his office with judgment and propriety until suspected by 
the Portuguese of treason he had his head cut off on a public scaffold. 
By open means and covert the Malax-s endeaxoured to dislodge the 
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Portuguese. More than once the Laksamana sailed to attack 
Malacca — in vain — by sea. Once the Paduka Tuan attacked it 
b\ land and sea, having his master's elephant brought from Muar 
and breaking its left tusk in a charge. The latter attack failed 
(jwing to delay caused by a storm, but Sultan Mahmud wrote to 
his Paduka Tuan — ” if a man professes to be braver than Hamzah 
and '.Ali and more learned than the Imam Ghazali but is not, then 
he is a bigger liar than the Sayid al-HakkI" Once the Portuguese 
took Muar by assault, killed most of its garrison of 800 men and 
burnt it to the ground. The Portuguese tell of many plots and 
attacks against them. So for twelve years at Bintan lived the royal 
e.xile, last Sultan of Alalacca. His house had lost ^Malacca and 
Xaning for ever but he was still overlord in the Malay Peninsula 
of Muar and Rembau and Sungai Ujong’*'; (since about 1450) 
of Klang. the modern Selangor; of Manjong and Bruas, the modern 
Perak, of Pahang (since about 1400), a State that stretched as far 
south as the Sedili Besar: of rrengganu (since about 1480); of 
Land's End, or Ujong Tanah, the modern Johor; overlord of Siak, 
-\ru, Kampar and Indragiri in Sumatra: and yet with all this great- 
ness, owing tt) the presence at Malacca of a few Portuguese equipped 
with guns and armour, a king cooped up at Riau, 

In 1521 George d'.-Mbuquerque attempted to take Bintan but 
the two strong forts, the stakes across the river and Malay bravery 
were too much for his 18 ships and 600 men. In a later attempt 
Don Sancho Enriquez lost seventy out of two hundred ships in a 
storm. Then one day in 1526 news came that Mascarenhas with a 
fleet of twenty-five ships, galleys and fustas. had sacked Bengkalis. 
Next, Bulang went up in smoke and flames. Scouts saw the white 
sails of the Portuguese fleet coming from Tanjong Bemban towards 
Lobam. Both the Sultan's son-in-law, the ruler of Pahang, and 
the Sultan's .Admiral (Laksamana) were put to flight. First the 
outer fort {hot a kara) fell and then up-river Kopak was burnt. The 
overlord of so great a part of the Alalay world, " shadow of .Allah 
upon earth," wandered round the slopes of Gunong Bintan. his 
aching feet bound in cloth. The Bendahara, Sri Xara 'diraja, whose 
father Sultan Mahmud had murdered in Alalacca in 1509. stole rice 
and fish from three peasant women and swore that he would run 
amuck if his despondent master did not eat. .At last a son of the 
Paduka Tuan came from Selangor with twenty boats and took 
Sultan Mahmud to Kampar, where some years later (ca. 1528) he 
" left this perishable world for the world everlasting." Xot only 
from the records of his enemies the Portuguese but also in the 
■■ Malay .Annals " he appears as a weak and mean man, a dreamer, 

’^yote — In the 15th century Sungai Ujong \va.s perhaps at one period 
under Klang (JR.VSMB, 19.11, p 1,14): in the same century its chief was called 
Penghulu Mantri (JR.ASSB 81, p 12.1) In the ne.xt centurv the chief of Klang 
(like the governors mentioned in the 14th century Trengganu insciiption 
JR.\^MB. 1924, pp 256-7 ) was called Mandulika (JR.VSSB, 1925 p 45) 
lioth Trengganu anrl Klang were under Malacc.i and later under Johor Under 
Bugi- mtluence the Sungai Ujong chief took later the title Klana Putia 
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a sadist who felt remorse for his murders, a Alalay Nero. The 
■■ Annals ’ give us many vignettes of this ruler; as a sick boy 
tended by his chiefs, as a wanton youth treading the midnight way 
with the wives of his followers, as a student of Islamic mysticism 
propounding theological problems to Pasai, as a romantic dreamer 
wanting to marry the fairy princess of Gunong Ledang, as a repen- 
tant murderer living as a recluse and spurring his horse to avoid 
onlookers at Tanjong Kling. In 1510 Ruy d'Araujo wrote to 
d'Albuquerque that the Sultan had handed over all power to his 
uncle the Bendahara and stayed the whole time at home “ like a 
monk.’' d’Albuquerque’s Commentaries ” add that “ this king 
was very vain and very proud, and made a quarrel with his father 
for wishing to go to the temple of Meca, for he used to say that 
Malacca was the right Meca; and being suspicious of his brother, 
Sultan Celeimao (= Sulaiman) he murdered him with a creese and 
in like manner he murdered seventeen of the principal men, all 
of them his relatives, without any cause, and even killed his son and 
heir, because he had asked for some money to spend." He killed 
his Bendahara, Tun Mutahir, in 1509, perhaps from lust for his 
daughter, more probably for fear of a rival near his throne. “ A 
man's death comes at the appointed time " and he had his son, 
Sultan Ahmad, killed at Bintan, because, the .\nnals " say, the 
young prince would not listen to his old counsellors or, as Ruy de 
Brito avers, because he did not share his opium-smoking father’s 
wish for peace. For Sultan Mahmud, to quote a text from his 
grandfather's grave-stone, this world had verily been like a house 
built by a spider. At ^lalacca he had murdered to keep a throne, 
which soon the Portuguese wrested from him. Once more he had 
seen dire defeat at Bintan. Yet a wanderer with bandaged feet 
and a mean ungrateful temper he still had the white blood ascribed 
by Malays at various periods of their history to Siva, to royalty 
and to ^Muslim saints, and because of that blood men served and 
feared him. As Sri Xara 'diraja said after the fall of Bintan, '‘So 
long as Your Highness lives, ten kingdoms can be created. " 

Sultan iMahmud had killed his eldest son. Ahmad’s brother 
Muzaffar then became heir to the throne, but when in 1513 af 
Kopak near Bukit Batu Tun Fatimah (daughter of Mutahir the 
murdered Bendahara) bore Sultan Mahmud a son. Raja ‘Ali alias 
Raja Kechil Besar, she persuaded her husband forty days after 
the infant's birth to style him Sultan Muda with the title 
‘Ala’u’d-din Riayat Shah. When Sultan Mahmud died in 1528 
‘.\la'u'd-din Riayat Shah was still in his teens, but his mother got 
her step-son the Raja Muda Muzaffar (and his consort, Tun Trang, 
her daughter by her first husband, Tun ‘Ali, whom also Sultan 
Mahmud had murdered) driven out of Kampar before there was 
time for “ the rice in their pot to boil." Muzaffar became after 
some wanderings the first Sultan of Perak, but Johor claimed to be 
suzerain of Perak, and when his elder brother appointed Sri Agar 
Raja his Bendahara, ‘Ala'u'd-din sent his own Bendahara the 
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I’aduka Tuan to Perak to fetch the improperly appointed officer to 
Land's Find to do obeisance to the now head of the old Malacca 
dynasty. 


Sultan ‘Ala'u'd-din Riayat Shah ascended the throne, the second 
■.Ala'u'd-din of the Malacca house, and at once left Kampar for 
Pahang where, the ■' Annals " tell us surely erroneously that he 
married Kesoma Dewi, daughter of Sultan Mansur of that country 
and his own niece! About 1530 with the help of that hero of two 
and thirty wounds, Hang Tuah’s son-in-law. Laksamana Hang 
Xadim, ‘Ala'u'd-din apparently founded Johor. But when and 
where the dispossessed Malacca family first settled on the Johor 
river is a mystery. Valentijn declares that after the fall of Malacca 
Sultan Mahmud fled to the north-east side of Land's End and 
built a new town at that place (the third one built by Malay 
kings in those quarters), enlarged it and finally finished it and gave 
it the name of Johor; he reigned for two years there " and it was 
his son who moved to Bintan. The large Batavian recension of the 
" .Annals " says that after spending some time in Pahang Sultans 
Mahmud and .Ahmad moved to Johor where they built an outer fort 
(kota kara) but. as it was inconvenient owing to its far distance 
from the sea, they removed to Bintan.’ 

Now there are two Alalay appendices to the original “ Malay 
.Annals." the older collected by Raffles and now in London, a 
recension whose story finishes before the death (in 1564) of 
‘.Ala'u'd-din. first Sultan of Johor, and the later recension of Sheila- 
bear. purporting to have been got from a chief who was lost after 
Iambi sacked Johor Lama in 1673. The former, published by 
Dr. Blagden, was written by a Raia Bongsu. and one wonders if 
perhaps it was the work of the famous Raja Bongsu. (b. 1571 
cl. 1623) friend of the Dutch, patron df the author of the ‘‘ Malay 
Annals " and afterwards Sultan ‘.Abdullah of Johor. The date fits. 
Xo one else of the same period and place would be likely to be 
called Raja Bongsu — at any rate without a bin. .And perhaps no 
other contempxirary Johor Raia Bongsu would be literate enough 
to write it or be interested in its compilation. Certainly the author 
knew every cape and reach of the Johor River. Moreover the 
introduction to the Raffles MS. says it was not at Pasai but at Pasir 
Raja (the Johor river capital of Raja Bongsu's elder brother) that 
the order was given to Tun Sri Lanang to compile the “ Alalay 
.\nnals. ' Some Leiden AISS.- say that it was at Pekan Tua the 


'In line 19 p. 225 Shellabear. the Batavian MS inserts: hatta beberapa 
hitna-nya bcii'indu di-Pahang lulu beranekat ka-Johor diidok tnembiiat kota 
kara' maka semhah orang itu, ‘Tuanku, iauh \angat ka-hulu, negeri im’. 
Maka baginda pun lain ka-Bentan hernegeri di-dalam Sungai Batu Perlabokan 
rama-nya, Sultan Mahmud diam di-Tebing Tinggi, Khoia Hasan dudok di- 
Bentan. 

-Dr Ph van Ronkel kindly tells me that Codex 170,^ reads tS /■ 

and 1 7 16 read 

^ while a MS at the Hague Colonial 

Library reads di-Pekan Tua. 


Codices 1704, 1706 
Codex 5210 reads •r - ,c 

spy 




order was given, though this could hardly be the ancient Pekan 
Tua above Sungai Telor but more probably was Pasir Raja when 
it had been abandoned for Batu Sawar or i\Iakam Tauhid: the ‘ Old 
Town ’ is a vague and common name. The Raffles version relates 
how after Kopak was burnt, Sultan Mahmud walked in the Bintan 

jungle to followed by the Bendahara, while the Paduka Tuan 

and his family “ went down at the back of Bintan and thence 
went to Sayong.” Eventually the Paduka Tuan followed his lord 
to Kampar and became in the reign of Sultan Mahmud's son 
Bendahara of Land’s End. .After his marriage in Pahang, Sultan 
"Ala u’d-din Riayat Shah “ returned to Land's End, lived at the 
Old Town (Pekan Tua) and built a fort (on the Johor) above 
the river Telor.’’* Then we hear how Sang Naya a Malay of 
^Malacca plotted to attack the Portuguese while they sat unarmed 
in church. The Portuguese captain threw Sang Naya down from 
the fort and sent an envoy to inform Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-din at the 
Old Town. Sultan ‘.Ala’u’d-din threw the envoy down from a tall 
tree. The Portuguese thereupon attacked the outer fort (kota kara) 
of the Malays but had to build a fort at the end of a cape over 
against it before they could take it. The Sultan fled to Sayong. 
On the way Tun Narawangsa felled a tree to impede the Portuguese 
pursuit and the spot was afterwards called Rebat “ the obstruction 
this spot was above the Split Rock (Batu Belah). .At Sayong Sri 
Naradiraja died and was buried, being called the Chief with the big 
grave-stone (Data’ Nisan Besar). Raja Zainal succeeded 
Muhammad Shah as Sultan of Pahang and sailed to Sayong where 
‘.Ala’u’d-din gave him the title of Muzaffar Shah. 

There this older version of the “ Malay .Annals ” stops. What 
are we to make of it? Were there two Kota Kara-s, one up the 
Johor River, one in Bintan? Is Kota Kara not a place-name but, 
as I have assumed, the name of the outermost of a system of fortifi- 
cations? Cara, meaning “ face, outer front ’’ is still a technical term 
applied to an outer system of fortification in Portuguese and Spanish. 
Where were the Old Town and the riv'er on which it lay? Five 
miles upstream from Kota Tlnggi there is a Sungai Telor and just 
above it on the Johor River are the remains of an elaborate fort 
with a cape (tanjong) close below it, w'hile a little further upstream 
is a deserted spot, Kangka Lubok Pekan, the “ gambir-estate-at-the- 
pool-of-the-town ” where fragments of a few Muslim tombs of the 
XVUth century e.xist. The Old Town cannot have been so very far 
below Kuala Sayong, seeing that it was so narrow a race between 
Sri Narawangsa ’s boat and the Portuguese that he had twenty men 
waiting with adzes to fell a tree and bar the river as soon as they 
had passed the Split Rock and that the Sultan’s envoy to Alalacca 
was paddled by aborigines from Sayong down to the Old Town 

*Dr. C. O. Blagden has been good enough to scrutinize the Raffles yiS. 
again and is satisfied that is the reading. 
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where the river was still so narrow that the envoy’s boat did not 
escape shots from the Portuguese galleons. Two main tributaries flow 
into the Johor, the Lenggiu and the Sayong. At Sayong was born the 
Jakun champion Si-Badang, who worked for a rice-planter at Seluang 
above Kota Tinggi and being sent by the king Sri Rana Wirakerma 
up the Johor river to get tree-pods for his refection fell on a rock 
at Kuala Sayong and split it so that it is called Batu Bclah, the 
Split Rock. The Split Rock by the left bank entering Kuala Sayong 
is still the halting place of Jakuns taking rattans down to Kota 
Tinggi. The Batin of Sayong says today that Rebat is the name 
of a spot on the left bank going upstream about three-quarters of a 
mile above Kuala Sayong. The ‘‘ Malay Annals ” relate that Tun 
Genggang the mother of their reputed author, Tun Sri Lanang 
(born about 1560), was called the Grandam of Sayong {Data’ 
Sayong). Finally at Sayong Pinang about thirty miles above 
Kota Tinggi there were recently discovered a fort rivetted with large 
cut slabs of coral stone like the Malacca laterite slabs and 27 Muslim 
grave-stones, several only to be equalled in Malaya for workmanship 
and design by the grave-stone of Putri Fatimah who died at Pekan 
Pahang in 1495. The back of this as of many Malay forts is open 
to the jungle allowing unimpeded retreat, but the ground to the 
rear of the upstream wing of the fort is full of small pits and seems 
to have been so defended, probably with caltrops. This upper wing 
consisted of two walls one 40 feet behind the other with a deep 
outer ditch 20 feet wide. The front of the Jort consisted of a wall, 
in part destroyed and with an (original) opening for a gate, on the 
edge of a steep hill running down to the river swamp: on the slope is 
a ditch parallel to the wall. .And the downstream wing now consists 
of one wall, with a deep pit in the wall itself at one spot. From 
wing to wing is about 3(X) yards.* The most important grave-yard, 
containing eleven graves and the oldest inscribed stones lies inside 
the fort, as also do two other isolated graves. The cut coral slabs 
must have been brought from the mouth of the Johor river. 

The XVnith century " History of Perak from Native Sources " 
declares that ‘Ala’u’d-din first Sultan of Johor fixed his capital at 
Pasir Raja, w'hich Hervey in 1879 found above Kota Tinggi between 
Seluang and Batu Hampar, the last being two hours paddling below 
Kuala Sayong: but this history may have confused it with Pasir 
Raja, a capital of ‘.Ala'u’d-din, brother of Raja Bongsu. Anyhow 
in his account of the Endau (w'here he mentions a place up the 
Semadek called Chandi Bemban and brick ruins at Dalek half way 
up the Kahang) Hervey records a tradition that during their various 
vicissitudes " the Johor rulers sometimes took refuge in the interior 
of Johor when they did not go as far as Pahang.” 

There is some negative evidence — now no longer required — to 
corroborate that the Sayong whither the Portuguese pursued ‘Ala’u'd- 
din was the tributary of the Johor river. No Portuguese authority 

’I'l am indebted for this detailed description to Mr. G. B. Gardner of Johor, 
probably the first European ever to measure this fort. See Appendix (a). 
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mentions any attack on Bintan at this time but there was an attack 
(jn Johor in 1535 and the cause of it, a suggestive coincidence, was 
the mutual murder of envoys. In 1533 Paulo da Gama found off 
•Malacca twenty-se\'en boats (lamhar) \\hich Sultan '.-Ma'u'd-din of 
Johor had sent to the help of his brother, the Sultan of Perak. The 
commander, whom Castenheda calls Tuan Barcalar (? = Laksa- 
mana) came to pay ‘.-Ma'u'd-din's respects to da Gama, who returned 
the compliment by sending an envoy to the Sultan. This envoy the 
Sultan took for a spy and killed, whereupon the Portuguese captain 
of IMalacca, Garcia de Sa, retaliated by killing a well-born iVIalay 
whose relatives then fled to Johor. In June 1535 with two large 
vessels and a score of small and a force of 400 men Dom Estavao da 
Gama sailed to Johor, where seven miles* up river the Ma’ays had 
a fort. Though the Portuguese bombarded this fort, the ilalays 
would not sally forth. The Portuguese landed troops and shelled 
the fort from a neighbouring hill, until sickness and lack of ammuni- 
tion made them retreat. The Malays then foolishly attacked and 
were worsted: that night they fled with all their valuables. The 
Portuguese destroyed the fort and sailed home to Malacca. 

The later appendix to the “ Malay .\nnals " makes no mention 
of Sayong. “ .^fter some days’ voyage from Pahang they reached 
Johor, where Sultan ‘.\la’u’d-din ordered the Bendahara and Sri 
Xaradiraja to assemble the aborigines (rayaf) to fell the scrub and 
make him a settlement ’’ (Johor Lama or Old Johor) — . . . .“ There 
was a fort with ditches which were from the lower reaches of the 
Sungai Serting and from the upper waters of the Sungai Johor. The 
Bendahara and Sri Xaradiraja hastened the building of a palace, a 
mosque, a hall of audience, a drum-stand and of ponds and wells. . . . 
The road in the market-p'ace was full of shops, .^t that time ham- 
lets stretched as far as Belading downstream and as far upstream as 
Bukit Piatu on the upper waters of the Johor estuary. The Laksa- 
mana Hang X'adim administered Bintan and he made a very popu- 
lous port at Rachoh, chock full of boats of the sea-gipsies 
(ra‘yat)." 

Owing to the '' piracy ' of the Malays. Estevao da Gama again 
in 1536 attacked Johor with four hundred men and many Malay 
helpers. Fire-arms won the day. The vessels in which the ^Malays 
entrenched themselves w'ere burnt. .Sultan '.Ala'a'd-din lost so many 
people that he sued f(jr peace and got such good terms that he moved 
to Muar and became ostensibly a great friend of the Portuguese. 
For .\cheh a new and formidable foe that drew' Johor, Perak and 
Pahang into friendship with the Portuguese, had appeared and in 
September 1537 its lately installed ruler '.\la'u'd-din Riayat Shah 
al-Kahar attacked ^Malacca in person. 

*^ote. This must refer not to the fort above the Sungai Telor but to 
Tohor Lama. Topogranhical errors, however, arc to be expected. .According 
U) Canitao Botelho de Sausa. author of “ Historia Maritima Militar da India." 
Portugal in the X\ th Century had a sea-league of t920 metres and a sea-mile 
of 1480 metres. 
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The Achinese were much like the Portuguese, buccaneers, 
adventurers and traders with a veneer of religion. Pedir and Pasai 
were the scenes of barbaric profusion, of brutal punishments, of 
orgies of hard-drinking. But Acheh like Portugal was also super- 
stitious and -was full of Muslim missionaries, mystics and theologians. 
Individual rulers had dynastic ambitions and a desire to fill the 
place the old Malacca Sultans had occupied. The first Sultan of 
greater Acheh was ‘.^li Mughayat Shah, who died in 1528 the con- 
queror of Daya, Pedir and Pasai. By 1539 his son ‘.Ma*u’d-din 
Riayat Shah al-Kahar had a fleet of 160 vessels, mostly rowing- 
boats, manned by 12,000 men, of whom six hundred came from 
^Malacca and Gujerat and some even from Turkey and Abyssinia. 
He attacked Aru and by the treachery of one of the chiefs took it. 
After waiting five months for Portuguese help, the princess of .Aru 
sailed to Bintan, where the Sultan of Johor married her and promised 
aid. In 1540 having got help from Perak and Siak Johor beat 
the Achinese fleet in a great sea-fight. The Achinese leader was 
killed and ignorant of the strong tides the Achinese commanders 
lost 13,500 men and all but fourteen ships. Pinto's numbers sound 
Homeric. Johor held sway over Aru for fourteen years. 

In 1547 Sultan ‘Ala'u'd-din with his “brothers"’ the rulers of 
Perak and Pahang, assembled 300 sail and 8,000 men in the Johor 
River for an attack on Patani but negotiations settled the dispute. 
The Sultan then took his Johor fleet to help defend Malacca against 
the Achinese. The incident is described in “ The Life of Dom John 
de Castro, the Fourth Vice-roy of India ” written by Jacinto Freire 
de -Andrada. I quote from the XVIIih century translation by Sir 
Peter Wyche. “The King of Viantata (= Cjong Tanah) finding 
he had force enough to set upon any great design, was by strength, 
and ease put in mind of many forgotten grievances, which his 
predecessors had received from the Kings of Patana and having 
good correspondence with the Princes of Queda, Pam, and other 
borderers, found a way to bring ’em into a league making them 
take their parts in revenging an others Injuries: they put to sea 
a great Fleet, and by Capitulations agreed, that the King of Vian- 
tata should be satisfied in being revenged on his Enemy, and they 
go away with the Booty of the Warr for Venturing their lives in an 
others quarrel. In this Conjuncture, Simaon de Mello was Com- 
mander of Malacca, and on knowdedge of the Breach betwixt those 
Princes, writ to Diogo Soarez de Aiello, who was in the haven of 
Patane, to come to that Fortress, for all those Kings being friends 
to the State, he had rather arbitrate than side in their differences; 
besides it was in policy, reason to let 'em be broke by a Warr, 
that being drained they might live with more Subjection under the 
peace and obedience of our Arms, considering time might furnish 
'em with an opportunity, and theb strength with Courage, our 
Dominion over them being a sufficient cause for them to hate us, 
and for a Warr, a strong .Army look't for no other pretensions. 
Diogo Soarez not refusing the advice dispatch’t some Ships Laden 
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for China and parted himself with two little Galleys for Malacca. 
The King of Achem was at this time with twenty great vessels look- 
ing out for Prizes, with the force of a Prince playing the part of a 
Pirat: he took some Junks of Provisions, and at sea behaved him- 
self insolently to some ships of his Friends, his success heightened 
his confidence, Landing by Night in the Port of Malacca, only to 
say he had set footing on ground that Liv’d under our obedience, 
and with this glory wonn solely by stealth, he immediately returned 
on Board. The City w'as in an L’^proar. . . . Simaon de Mello was 
as sensible of the King of Achem ’s Cowardice as if it had been an 
outrage; so sacred were the walls of that Fortress, as if to march 
towards them had been an insolence, to look on them a Crime. He 
presently set forth a light vessel to find out the King of Achem’s 
Course, whilst he put to sea two great Carvels and six Flyboats to 
find out Enemy. Diogo Soarez de Mello with the two Galleys we 
spake of came at this time into the Haven, as if steer’d by our 
Fortune to help the Mctory. . . . The King of Viantata, and most 
of the Confederates had in the meantime receiv'd so good satisfac- 
tion from the King of Patane, as a peace was ty’d with stronger 
knots, and knowing our Fleet had gone to sea by that, concluding 
the Fortress was left without sufficient garrison, they designed to 
try if that occasion would make their way to free Malacca of so 
troublesome a neighbour, and made bold by their hating us, and 
Cowardly by their fear, they design’d in the semblance of Peace, 
to disguise a Warr; they sent an experienc’d Commander to Simaon 
de Mello, to condole with him for the King of Achem’s destroying 
our Fleet, and advise him that on the joy of the Victory he was 
joyning more force to come upon the Fortress, that he having so 
few defendants, courage must necessarily yield to multitudes, since 
numbers and opportunities give Victories: that as friends to the 
State, they desired leave to land at that Port, and with their lives 
redeem the Fortress from so inevitable Ruine, that the World might 
see they were better friends in exigencies, then prosperity: besides 
so Cauteious a message, the Envoy had instructions to observe what 
Soldiers were in the Fortress, and find out by the Governours 
countenance what Courage or Fear he betrayed at the news of the 
loss of his Fleet: the Heart being a more faithful interpreter of 
the affections then the Tongue. Simaon de Mello perceiving the 
offer Treachery, and the Messenger a spy, resolved to beat ’em at 
their own Weapon, making use of Stratagem against Stratagem. 
He gave them thanks for their offer ot so seasonable succours, and 
in return of so great friendship. Challeng’d from them the usual 
gifts for good news, for just then he had received fresh advice of 
the Victory his Fleet had obtained against the King of Achem: 
and that he had in the Fortress men and Ammunition to spare, for 
their service against their Enemies: that the King of Achem went 
flying out of that Port, that in the persute the Portuguese had some 
difficulty, none in the Victoryc These words were credited by the 
security of the delivery, and the Moor being dismist, Credulous and 
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Discontented at the Governours resolution and the Victory of the 
Fleet, reported to those who sent him, that the Governour either 
understood the design, or was above the apprehension." Couto 
relates how the Johor fleet lay in the Muar river for several days 
that seemed to the Portuguese years. This was the time when in 
the midst of preaching St. Francis Xavier fell into an ecstasy and 
saw in his trance the victory of Portugal over the Achinese. 

In June 1551, against the advice of the old Laksamana, Johor 
besi^ed INIalacca. The siege lasted till 16 September. But the 
Portuguese fleet so harried the harbours of Johor, Perak and Pahang 
that the attackers had to retreat in order to defend their own homes. 
The Laksamana and his son-in-law are said to have lost their lives. 

In 1564 feigning to sail to Patani, Sultan ‘.Ala’u’d-din Kahar 
ruler of Acheh from about 1537 until 1568 sacked Johor Lama and 
drove the Malays out of Aru, (which he gave to his eldest son 
‘Abdullah, who was killed before Malacca in 1568). Two Leiden 
MSS. say that ‘.\la’u’d-din Kahar was married to a daughter of 
‘Ala’u’d-din, first Sultan of Johor, and once sent word that he was 
visiting his father-in-law who forthwith fled into the jungle, was 
captured, received with honour but taken to Acheh and made to do 
obeisance. The later appendix of the “ Malay Annals ” devotes its 
pages to royal weddings and beyond a reference to victories at sea 
against the Portuguese says nothing at all of the fights with the 
Portuguese and with .\cheh. It claims that Johor’s first Sultan, 
‘Ala’u’d-din Riayat Shah, died at Johor Lama. Couto says he 
was taken prisoner to Acheh and died there. The Bustanu’ s-Salatin 
says he was taken with all his family to Acheh, whose then Sultan 
‘.Mi Riayat Shah (1568-1575) gave his “daughter” to Radin 
Bahr, son of the captive Sultan ‘.kla'u’d-din by a lesser wife 
igundek) and sent him back to Johor to succeed his father. The 
“ Malay .knnals ” make no mention of Radin Bahr but say that 
Sultan ‘.Ma’u’d-din had tw'o children, the elder Raja Muzaffar (also 
called Raja Muda Ferdana), the younger Raja Fatimah. Anyhow 
according to all authorities except the Bustan the successor of 
Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-din Riayat Shah was Muzaffar Shah, Couto’s 
" Malafa.xa.” 

But w'as Muzaffar Shah the immediate successor of his father? 
Couto talks of a letter from the captain of Malacca asking the aid of 
the king of Johor against the .\chinese in 1568 “ as the Sultan now 
has a chance to revenge himself on .Acheh for the death of his 
brother.” .And if Muzaffar Shah really married the daughter of a 
Sultan, he must have remained in .Acheh from the sack of Johor in 
1564 until 1568 when ‘.Ali Riayat Shah ascended the throne. 

Couto relates that in February 1568 Malacca repelled an 
.Achinese attack; immediately afterwards the king of Johor arrived 
with a fleet to help the Portuguese and was feasted and entertained 
by the governor of Alalacca. In 1570 an .Achinese fleet burnt the 
villages on the Johor river. In 1570 and 1573 Acheh besieged 
Malacca. 
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The “ Annals record that Muzaffar Shah moved the capital 
further up the Johor estuary to Seluyut. “ Both sides of the 
Seluyut river were full of homesteads without a break up to Padang 
Riang-Riang and there was a large market at Kangkang.” On the 
top of the steep Seluyut hill one can still walk along the earth 
escarpments of a fort. And just past the steep hill on the right bank 
ascending the Seluyut river is a flat spot where the palace must 
have stood. A stone’s throw from the bank are two graves, one 
small and plain but ancient, the other smallish and of the lantern 
type. Past these graves, half way up to the fort walking at right 
angles to the Seluyut river are what tradition takes for royal graves, 
namely two adult graves of an older type with incised inscriptions 
and beside them the small plain stones of a child’s grave. Muzaffar 
Shah and Raja Fatimah his sister (the wife of Raja ‘Omar alias 
Sultan "Ali Jalla ‘Abdu’l-Jalil Shah) and her son, Sultan ‘Abdu’l- 
Jalil Shah, who died in 1580 within a year of ascending the throne 
at the age of nine, all of them were buried at Seluyut as also probably 
Bendahara Sri Maharaja Tun Isap Misai or else his son Tun Ahmad 
Paduka Raja, father of the author of the “ Malay Annals.’’ 

Couto and the Bustan aver that Radin Bahr was poisoned 
and the Bustan points out that his death ended the Malacca dynasty 
in Johor. According to the " Annals ” he had an intrigue with the 
daughter of Sri Naradiraja of Pahang, one of the wives of Raja 
‘Omar his brother-in-law and this might have led to his being poi- 
soned. But the story of their marriage known only to the Benda- 
hara and performed before the iddah of the lady was complete or 
her divorce from Raja ‘Omar valid is obviously a clumsy invention 
designed to glorify the lineage of Sultan ‘Abdullah Maayat Shah, 
the alleged offspring of this secret union, and to provide the later 
Sultans of Johor with descent from the Malacca dynasty. However 
the preface to the “ Annals ” naturally makes ‘Abdullah the son of 
Raja Omar as no ^lalay chief would magnify a living ruler, his 
patron, at the expense of the virtue ef that ruler’s mother! ^The 
apocryphal story is found in the appendix to the “ Annals ” which 
was written after the deaths of their patron Sultan Abdullah and 
Tun Sri Lanang. According to the same appendix pursuing its 
legitimist theory of descent in the male line from Malacca through 
Sultan Muzaffar, the child Sultan ‘Abdu’l-Jalil Shah willed his 
throne to Raja -\bdullah — who thirty three years later became 
Sultan Abdullah Maayat Shah; but Raja Fatimah sister of 
^luzaffar Shah and wife of Raja ‘Omar of Pahang declared she 
would leave the country if her step-child rather than her husband 
were given the throne. So, in spite of the Laksamana Hang Nadim, 
the Bendahara* Sri Maharaja Tun Isap iMisar gave way and in 1580 
installed Raja ‘Omar as Sultan ‘Ali Jalla ‘Abdu’l-Jalil Shah, the 
ruler known to Couto and d’Eredia as Rasale or Raja Ale 
Shortly afterwards the Bendahara* died— presumably he was buried 
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at Seluyut — and Tun Sri Lanang, author of the Malay Annals was 
made Bendahara Paduka Raja in his place and can therefore 
hardly have been born later than 1560: his mother, as we have seen, 
lived at Sayong. 

The first of this Pahang line of Sultans removed from Seluyut 
to a spot called Tanah Puteh (White Earth), which according to the 
doubtful authority of the appendix to the “ Annals " he named 
Batu Sawar, but it was so unhealthy that he left it after two years. 
He had married about 1570 two wives — one Raja Fatimah, the 
mother of only one child his father's predecessor on the throne, 
and the other a daughter of the Sri Xara’diraja of Pahang, by whom 
the Sultan had two sons both destined to become rulers of Johor. 
X'ow about 1580 he married according to d’Eredia. a daughter of 
Sultan ‘Ala'u'd-din or Mansur Shah (son of a Sultan Ahmad of 
Perak) who ruled .\cheh from 1577 till he was killed by his captains 
about 1586; d’Eredia relates how the lady came to " Cottabatu." 
namely Johor Lama, in pomp with a great fleet of galleys from 
Acheh. Couto says that, having poisoned his nephew. ' Rasale " 
married that nephew's Achinese widow, the daughter of ’.AH Riayat 
Shah, a ruse which did not deceive the king of Acheh who thereupon 
attacked Johor. Certainly in 1582 after Johor had hospitably re- 
ceived one Singaraja who had fled from .Acheh with a richly laden 
galley. Sultan ‘Ala'u'd-din attacked Johor, which with the help of 
ten or twelve Portuguese boats beat off the invader. The Sultan of 
Johor went to Malacca to thank the Portuguese. d'Eredia tells how 
■' a trade in spices and metals, including a large quantity of tin " 
grew up between the two ports. But by 1584 Portugal ceased to 
have a merchant at Johor, as it led to junks from Java paying dues 
to the Sultan of Johor instead of to Malacca. Moreover 
the Portuguese could not refrain from plundering even Johor 
vessels. The Sultan retaliated and sank old junks laden with 
stones to block the Singapore straits to ships coming from 
China and the Moluccas; whereupon the Portuguese took sound- 
ings and found that ships could pass through the straits 
south of the island of Singapore; this new passage they 
named the canal of Santa Barbara. In 1586 Sultan '.Abdu'l-Jalil 
with a fleet of 100 vessels, including 16 large galleys, besieged 
Malacca and caused famine. The Minangkabau betel-dealers (as 
d’Eredia describes them) of Xaning and Rembau had hitherto been 
friendly to the Portuguese but now took the side of the Johor Sultan. 
An expedition of 100 Portuguese and 600 natives, mostly equipped 
with fire-arms, found the " .Minancabos " 2C00 strong in the open, 
drove them out of their village and set it on fire. Then they went 
to Rembau which a Johor captain had fortified: but before their 
arrival he had fled. So the Portuginse .s[)ared the \il'agers. In 
January 1587 ‘.Abdu'l-Jalil appeared with 120 ships before Malacca 
and sought to make peace through the bishop. But the b'shop 
referred him to the captain. Joao da Silva. ‘.Abdu'l-Jalil then 
landed on one side of the city and his general Singaraja o:i the 
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other but the Portuguese drove them off, and they returned to Johor. 
In July 1587 Antonio de Noronha was watching the Johor river with 
galleons that could do nothing against Malay fow-boats, until 
Simao de Abreu arrived with galleys and fustas and took the galleons 
in tow. Twenty well-manned Malay boats assailed them but had to 
retreat. The Portuguese captured a fort that was firing on them 
and then came before the town which they bombarded for two days 
(20-21 July) doing damage (estimated at 200,000 ducatsl) to 
houses and boats, de Noronha thought the attack should be pressed 
at once, but de Abreu considered it dangerous for 300 men to attack 
a place well-fortified and defended by ten to twelve thousand men. 
However de Noronha landed a force next day that had to be rescued 
by the other captains. On .\ugust 6 Dom Paolo de Lima arrived. 
Johor Lama had no walls or towers but the hill whereon it lay was 
(as today) a peninsula round which a river took a sharp bend. The 
fortifications were of wood but strong and with many cannons. 
Besides Minangkabau and Javanese fighting men, ‘.\bdu’l-Jalil had 
summoned to his aid the princes of Trengganu, In.dragiri and 
Kampar. On August 15 after a hard fight the Portuguese entered 
the town where the resistance was even more strenuous. At last 
the Malays fled into the jungle. The Portuguese set fire to the 
town but got great booty of precious metals and costly wares that 
were buried in the ground. Two thousand large and small vessels, 
1000 guns, mostly small, and 1500 muskets are said to have been 
taken. The Portuguese lost only 80 men, while the Malays lost 
thousands. On 15 October de Lima returned with his fleet to 
Singapore, captured some fustas on the Johor river and burnt Bintan. 

Linschoten gives the following account, less accurate than the 
Portuguese version and introducing an .Achinese princess otherwise 
unknown but a good description of a contemporary Malay strong- 
hold;— 

In April 1588 Dom Paulo de Lyma, on his way from Malacca 
to Goa, captured an .Achinese ship taking the king's daughter to 
be married to the king of Johor " and made it a good prize, and 
by it they were advertised what had passed between the kings of 
Achein and loor: so that presently they sent certaine souldiers on 
land, and marching in order of battaile, they set uppon the towne 
of loor, that was sconsed and compassed about with woodden stakes, 
most of the houses being of straw: which when the people of the 
towne perceived, and saw the great number of men and also their 
resolution, they were in great feere. and as many as could, fleede 
and saved themselves in the countrie: to conclude the Portingales 
entered the towne, and set it on fire, utterly spoyling and destroying 
it, razing it even with the ground, and slaying al they found, and 
taking some prisoners, which they led away captives, and found 
within the towne at the leest 2500 brasse peeces great and small, 

which were al brought into India Some of them were no 

greater than Aluskets, some greater, and some very great, being 
very cunningly wrought with figures and flowers, which the Italians 
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and Portingales that have denyed their faith, and become ^lahome- 

tistes, have taught them which ye king of Achein hearing and 

that his daughter was taken prisoner, he sent his ambassadour to 
Dom Paulo de Lyma with greate presentes, desiring to make peace 
with him, which was presently granted, and all the waies to Malacca 
were opened, and al kinds of merchandises and victuailes brought 
thether, which before had beene kept from them, whereat was much 
rejoycing.” 

Actually about 1588, an adventurer ‘Ala'u’d-din Riayat Shah 
seized the throne of Acheh, having murdered his ward Raja Ashem 
son of Sultan ‘Ali Jalla ‘Abdu’l-Jalil Shah of Johor by his Achinese 
wife and the rightful heir to the Achinese Sultanate. This caused 
war with Johor even before the death of Raja .Ashem’s father. 

For in 1597 Sultan '.'\li Jalla ‘Abdu’l-Jalil Shah died and was 
succeeded on the Johor throne by his son Raja Mansur with the 
title ‘.Ma u'd-din Riayat Shah, d'Eredia’s “ Raja Rade." The 
old ruler had been a man of energy and decision. Besides his well- 
born sons he left three children by a secondary wife, who became 
the Rajas of Kelantan, Kampar and Siak. Frederick de Houtman 
tells how on IS November 1600, Portuguese envoys offered Malacca's 
help against Johor in return for the strongest fort in .-Vcheh. Aru 
(Deli) deserted Acheh for Johor between 1599 and 16C3. Sultan 
‘Ala'u’d-din Ri’ayat Shah of .\cheh attacked and pursued his name- 
sake of Johor to his own fastness, where Abangta Merah Upah 
son of the Achinese ruler died; want of supplies caused .Acheh to raise 
the siege. On this occasion .Acheh must have attacked Batu Sawar, 
which d’Eredia tells us was founded after de Lima had destroyed 
Johor Lama and became in " Raja Rade’s ” time " the metropolitan 
Court of the Malaios.” The “ Malay .Annals " relate that Sultan ‘.All 
Jalla ‘.Abdu’l-Jalil Shah first, as we have seen, moved from Seluyut 
to Tanah Puteh,* but that after two years he left that unhealthy spot, 
when he must have gone downstream to Johor Lama, d’Eredia’s 
Kota Batu or Stone Fort. Finally after 1587 he moved to “ a 
spot up the River Damar, in the River Batu Sawar, ” where he 
walled in a spot and called it Makam Tauhid — which is still a 
well-known place on the Johor river just below Kota Tinggi. 

Batu Sawar and Makam Tauhid, however, belong more 
properly to the Dutch period of Johor history. 


*Si‘e below p 128. 



JOHOR, PORTUGAL, HOLLAND AND AoHEH. 

Batu Sawar and Makam Tauhid. 

The new century opened on the old lines. The war between 
Acheh and Johor caused by the murder of Raja Ashem still con- 
tinued. On 20 Juiy 1599 the murderer said to John Davis at 
Acheh, ‘‘ As touching your Merchandize it shall be thus: I have 
warres with the King of Jor, you shall serve me against him with 
your ships: your recompence shall be your loading of Pepper.” A 
panic and a quarrel prevented the alliance. .A year later, in June, 
1601 sixty Johor vessels lay before Pasai and frightened the 
-Achinese into suspecting an alliance of Johor and Malacca against 
them. But war with Portugal also continued. Early in 1604, after 
a long siege of Johor, Dom .Andre Furtado de Mendoca, the new 
Governor of Malacca, oficred peace upon condition that the Sultan 
delivered up the Dutch who were with him and deprived them of 
their property whereto on 8 February Sultan ‘.Ala’u'd-din replied 
that he would first lose his kingdom. The Sultan appealed for 
assistance to the English who despatched two ships ” which relieved 
it and sent Furtado’s armament to the devil, so that in all those 
parts they would, it is said, have given the English their property 
and their very souls if they could.” 

For now the Dutch and the English had come upon the 
Malayan scene. The English East India Company, a private enter- 
prise made little headway as compared with the Dutch behind which 
stood the government of Holland. The English never had a factory 
in the Malay Peninsula other than one in Patani and hardly enter 
into Johor history until the nineteenth century. 

In June 1602 Heemskerck had sailed for Johor and though 
wind and tide bore him to Patani. Raja Bongsu (alias Raja Sabrang) 
brother of the king of Johor had there come aboard his ship to ask 
for help against Patani. This led to the sending of Johor envoys 
to Holland, one Megat Mansur, who died on the voyage, and one 
Enche’ Kamar. The Portuguese, scenting rival traders, required 
Johor not to be friends with the Dutch " thieves.” On what 
d'Eredia calls " the bad counsels of his younger brother Raja 
Benco,” the Sultan paid no heed. The Portuguese fearful for their 
galleons coming from Macao sent a fleet to lie off Johor. Irked by 
this the Johor ruler informed Heemskerck of the approaching advent 
of the galleons. At first Heemskerck awaited them off Tioman, 
caution that let one ship through, but after enquiry he sailed for 
the Johor river and on 25 February 1603 found the Santa Catharina 
lying there at anchor. She hoisted sail but was beset and tired 
upon from both sides, until in the evening her captain Sebastian 
Serrao, flew the white flag. " Her cargo was taken to .Amsterdam. 
The curios, lacquer ware, silk and porcelain made a great sensation. 
The total value of the sale amounted to not less than 3'/, million 
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guilders. Even nowadays the Dutch indicate the finest and thinnest 
porcelain by the name kraakporselcin after this carrack." \'alentijn 
says that Raja Bongsu was with Heemskerck when this engagement 
took place. Anyhow the impression made on fohor was great and 
lasting. In October, 1603, Jacob Pietersz van Enkhuizen passing 
Singapore with two ships and a yacht got letters from the Sultan 
and from Jacob Buijsen, the first Dutch factor in Johor, that the 
Portuguese were besieging Batu Sawar and had ships in the neigh- 
bourhood, whereupon he chased away the Portuguese ships and 
was presented with creeses by Raja Bongsu and the Sultan, in return 
for which he gave the Sultan a silver-hilted Japanese sword and his 
brother a musket. The " Annals " says that Achinese as well as 
Portuguese attacked without success Makam 'Pauhid, a spot close 
to Batu Sawar. In 1604 d'Eredia not only founded the F’ortuguese 
fort at Muar but measured tbe Kota Batu (Stone Fort) at Johor 
Eama with a view to using it as a Portuguese fort against the Dutch. 
On 3 May 1604 Admiral Wijbrand van Warwijck arrived in the 
Johor river and gave the Sultan gunpowder and some balls, getting 
in return two and a half bharas of pepper. In 1605 only the visits 
of the Dutch fleets saved Johor from attack by Furtado de Mendoca. 
On 5 May 1606 two prahus with Sri Raja Xegara, Shahbandar of 
Singapore, arrived in Malacca harbour to see if there were Dutch 
vessels there and on 17 May Raja Bongsu with 50 galleys and 
3,000 men arrived to arrange with .Admiral Mateiief for an attack 
on the port. -At first Raja Bongsu demurred to letting Holland 
keep even the town of Malacca, though it had been built not by 
the Malays but by the Portuguese, and he wanted Alatelief to 
promise to make war on .Acheh. Finally a treaty was signed on 
the Oranje that same day; — 

'• Firstly the said .Admiral in the name as above at the request of the 
said King promises to help him to conquer the town of Malacca and take 
it out of the hands of the Portuguese, their common enemy, and each 
shall use his powers to the utmost to drive these same out and, this being 
with God's help accomplished, the same walled town, a.s it now is within 
its walls and ramparts, shall be and remain for ever, without payment of 
any charges or acknowledgement of overlordship, in the free ownership of 
the States aforesaid, which the King aforesaid grants herewith as payment 
for the war; furthermore the whole territory shall remain subject to his 
Majesty, it being agreed that the States aforesaid or their Captain shall be 
allowed, if they propose to strengthen the town, to appropriate as much 
land for the said fortification as they shall think advisable 


The aforesaid States shall also have the right to get and cut wood in 
all the lands of the King for the building of ships and fer the needs of 
the town 


Moreover all subjects of the aforesaid States may unload their ships 
and wares, from whatever place they come, also hired ships, junks and 
praos in the aforesaid town without the King’s interference or the imposi- 
tion of any toll, either on arrival or departure 
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The King also shall not allow any Dutchman or (other) Europeans or 
their descendants to trade in any of his lands unless they have authority 
from the Governor of Malacca, and, if they have not the same, they shall 
be held to be enemies and treated as much. 


On the other hand his Majesty shall people the suburb of Campo 
Ciingh, which is now burnt down, and rule it without interference from 
the States and, if possible, take up hh residence there and fortify it, 
wherein the aforesaid States shall assist him with counsel. 

6 . 

His Majesty shall, after the conquest of the town, have all the gunj 
found therein, the one half of which he shall have the right to take away 
at once and the other half he shall be bound to leave in the town for its 
defence until it is provided for by the States. 

7 . 

One half of whatever merchandise, money, wares, etc., shall be found 
in the towm shall fall to the subjects of the States aforesaid on this fleet 
and the other half to his Majesty aforesaid. 

8. 

All merchandise not belonging to the subjects of the States aforesaid 
must be unloaded in the King’s teiritory in the suburb, whither the subjects 
of the States shall be at liberty to go and bu>- with others and to bring 
their purchases into the town. 

9 . 

Further they shall, with all their strength and to the utmost of their 
power, assist and help each other to inflict all possible damage on the 
Portuguese and Spaniards, their common enemies, and, should either of 
the parties make war on any others than the Portuguese or Spaniards, 
the other party shall not be bound to help him except on the defensive 

10 

Neither of the parties shall have the right to make peace with the 
King of Spain without the consent of both 

n 

Should any man give offence in matters of religion, he shall be tried 
and punished by the government under whose jurisdiction he is; this to 
apply to both parties 

12 . 

If any persons of the one or the other party have any complaint to 
make against the other as to debt or any other matter, the defendant shall 
be summoned before his own magistrates 

13 

If any of the Dutch take refuge with the King of Johor by reason of 
crime or for any other reason, or if any of the King’s people flee to the 
Dutch, the parties ■^hall be bound to hand over the runawav to his gov^ern- 
ment. 

The Admiral gave Raja Bongsu a letter for the Sultan from 
Prince Maurice, who sent as presents from Holland a long fusil, a 
double-barrelled pistol inlaid with mother-of-pearl, two other pistols 
and a sword of honour, while the Directors of the East India 
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Company sent one fine harness, two halberds and six cuirasses. 
The siege of Malacca began but in August Matelief resolved to 
abandon it. " Whenever he asked Raja Sabrang for the help of his 
men. he promised to send him people but they never appeared; 
and concluding that there was something amiss between the King 
of Johor and his brother, he became aware that he was knocking 
at a deal man's door, the more so as they had conceived a sentiment 
of jealousy against each other.” So Valentijn, adding that the 
Bendahara, (Tun Sri Lanang, the author of the " Malay 
.\nnals ") told Matelief plainly that the Malays intended 
to leave the whole business of the siege to the Dutch, upon which 
" Matelief growled not a little at the Bendahara. " On 17 August 
1606 Matelief 's eleven ships fell in with the Portuguese fleet coming 
to relieve Malacca and conquer .Acheh, Johor, Pahang, Patani, 
Bantam and Amboina. This fleet of 16 great galleons, 4 galleys, 

1 caravel and 14 other craft Matelief engaged, losing two vessels, 
24 men killed and many wounded but destroying two Portuguese 
ships and killing five or six hundred men including many nobles and 
captains. On 24 .August Alatelief sailed for Johor, reached Johor 
estuary on 13 September and sailed on the 18th to Batu Sawar. 

Of this place Valentijn writes as follows: — Batu Sawar is a 
town 5 or 6 miles " (i.e. Dutch sea miles — 20 to 24 miles) ” up 
the river of Johor, which is at that place very beautiful, broad and 
deep, and has therefore a supply of fresh water. The greater part 
of the country is low and the houses are built on piles along the 
river. There are two fortresses, one called Batu Sawar, one the 
Fort-across-the-rlver (Kota Sa-berang). Batu Sawar is about 1,300 
paces in circumference, almost square, and is fortified with palissades 
40 feet high, standing close together; it is further provided with 
some inferior outworks. It is built on level ground close to the 
river, a quarter of an hour’s walk from the nearest hills, and the 
river could easily be conducted to the place. Inside it is thickly 
inhabited and filled with atap houses; but those of the king and 
some of the courtiers are built of wood. Kota Sabrang is about 4 
or SCO paces in circumference and also is almost square. There 
are about 3 or 4,000 men able to bear arms within the forts, though 
most of the people live outside. ' 

-Admiral Alatelief gave the Sultan plans and suggestions for 
the fortification of the place but the Alalays were too lazy to w'ork. 
He wanted gunpow'der but this the Malays could not supply. On 
23 September 1606 a new treaty was signed. .All the articles agreed 
upon in the former treaty were confirmed, but what referred to the 
taking of Alalacca was postponed The Sultan agreed to give the 
Dutch on mainland or island a place as big as they wanted for 
houses and godowns. On 17 October Matelief left Johor and on 
the 22nd began a marine battle which gave the Dutch the command 
of the sea and sounded the knell of Portuguese empire: out of 
eighteen galleons nine were captured or destroyed and 6,(X)0 men 
were lost. The Portuguese were required to send to Johor all 
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Hollanders who were still their prisoners in India. The I’ortujiuese 
empire had been commercial, lacking in Kuropean territory and so 
in men. Her small trading stations and scattered naval bases like 
Goa, Malacca, Amboina and Tidor, could not survive the loss of 
command of the sea. Moreover .Asiatics could not endure these 
corrupt bigots who regarded them as enemies at once 
of Portugal and Christ. Still, however, her dying struggles were 
to embarrass Holland and Johor for a few more years. On 17 
October Matelief invited Raja Bongsu to come to Pahang to arrange 
an alliance against the Portuguese. .A letter to the English East 
India Company of 9 December 1607 records how Matelief “ being 
beaten from the coast of China by the Portugals and not suffered 
to trade there and returning towards Bantam he sent one of his 
ships to Patani, the other for Jor; they were also at Cambodia and 
Pahang but brought nothing but victuals. " It was the Erasmus 
that visited Johor, taking the fiscal Martinus .Apius, who discovered 
that the factor at Batu Sawar, Cornelis France, had made a mess 
of things. Apius left Johor, after entreating the Sultan to strengthen 
Batu Sawar. He told Matelief that unless Dutch ships came to 
her relief, Johor would make peace with Portugal. In Johor the 
Company’s outstanding capital was 10,000 and in Patani 63,000 
reals. In January 1608 news came that the Portuguese had attacked 
Johor and though they had not landed the Malays had burnt their 
town and fled into the jungle: Raja Bongsu had gone to Lingga. 
Had it not been called to fight the Spaniards off Ternate, a Dutch 
fleet would have arrived at Johor early in 1608. when, as Matelief 
records “ the king was drinking hard, the chiefs favoured Portugal 
and ” the Dutch adherent “ Raja Sabrang had no influence ” 
Leaving Holland with thirteen ships on 22 December 1607 .Admiral 
Verhoeil reached Alalacca on 24 November 1608 and sent a letter 

to .Abraham van den Broeck. factor at Johor (November 1607 

February 1609), to invite Sultan ‘.Ala'u d-din to attack Malacca 
by land while the Dutch attacked it by sea. Van den Broeck and 
the Sultan's envoy satisfied Verhoeff that the siege of Malacca was 
impracticable. He therefore sailed on 29 December for Batu Sawar 
and on a January 1609 anchored in the Johor estuary. On 8 
January the .Admiral disembarked from his Chaloup at Johor Lama, 
where the Sultan had sent a frigate with his principal chiefs to 
greet him. On their arrical ai Batu Sawar an elephant was sent to 
escort the .Admiral and Vice-.Admirals to the palace. On the feast- 
day after the Fasting Alonth the Admiral saw the Sultan ride to 
the mosque on his elephant, with Raja Sabrang in front of him 
and a great chief behind on the animal's rump. .Afterwards the 
Sultan rode back to hi; palace, where his chiefs sat in a circle and 
the Admiral paid his respects. Later in the day the Admiral made 
presents to the Sultan and his brother. Raja Sabrang. who took 
him by the hand and led him to a table prepared in the Dutch 
fashion, where they ate and listened to music and saw some farcical 
dances. Two days later the king and his brother appeared in a 
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frigate before the Dutch factory at Hatii Savvar, to invite the Admiral 
to accompany them upriver to inspect a iirw settlement which the 
Sultan had just made. After this inspection they returned to Batu 
Sawar. where the Admiral stayed to dine with the Sultan. Clearly 
they did not go far up-river, and it seems certain that they visited 
Pasir Raja and that its site was near the modern Kota Tinggi 
(p. 127) and not to be confused with Pasir Raja that lies not far 
below Kuala Sayong: the large Batavian recension of the " Annals " 
says (p. 202) that the grave of the murdered Sultan IVIahmud is 
“at Kota Tinggi di-Rhin Pasir Raja di-iilii Siingai Damar Makam 
Tanhid.” Admiral \’erhoeff wanted to erect a fort to protect Johor 
against the Portuguese, hut the Sultan demurred, fearing that like 
the Portuguese the Dutch might molest Malay women. X’erhoeff 
therefore left at Batu* Sawar until 1600. a couple of ships de Roodr 
Leeuw met Pijlen and dr Grilpocn, together with Jacques Obelaer 
as head and .\braham W'illemsz de Rijck as under-merchants and 
Hector Roos as diamond-expert besides three assistants. Cornelis 
Francx also remained. The Sultan was given 3,000 reals of eight, 
some spices and lead. Signing himself as King of Johor and 
Malacca, the Sultan gave the Admiral a letter to the States-General 
begging Holland to destroy Patani. The Sultan's father had 
approved of a marriage between the daughter of the king of Patani 
and his eldest son. One of the younger sons accompanied the eldest 
and misbehaved with his eldest brother's wife, so that the eldest 
killed him and his erring wife. The king of Patani had thereupon 
murdered the eldest brother. As Xetscher remarks. “ while a power- 
ful European enemy held the chief town of the Johor kingdom, 
the chief mart of the whole East, and from there continually 
besieged the Sultan's capital, the Johor princes were set only on 
avenging a private quarrel that went back at least as far as 1602 
or 1603. For this the Sultan would even grant permission to 
build a fort in Johor, permission fur which Verhoeff had sought 
in vain. " The Red Linn and the Griffin had to leave Johor for 
Patani and China and Japan on 15 February 1609 but on 4 May- 
arrived a chalup of the Deljt. Gwing to the prolonged absence 
of Dutch ships, Jacques Obelaer could not combat the Portuguese 
leanings of the Johor [irinces. In Xovember 1609 Raja Bongsu 
wrote to Prince Maurice that there could be no safety till Malacca 
had fallen. On 16 October l6l0 Joan Lopes d'.Cmoreira from 
Malacca got Johor to sign a treaty of peace with Portugal. It was 
arranged by the king's half-brother, ruler of Siak, to whose daughter 
the king's eldest son was married on 18 January 1610. However 
Raja Bongsu still protected the Dutch merchants who remained 
in Johor though they did little trade, and apparently through Raja 
Bongsu the Dutch got into touch with Sambas, a Bornean feudatory 
of Johor, Indeed, in January 1911 "Johor'' as Muller remarks. 
" seems to have had a chance of playing a preeminent part in the 
history of the Far East. If their new head-office in Java had proved 
a failure, the Dutch had resolved to transfer it to Johor. " Relieved 
of the Portuguese menace, in September 1912, (Peter Williamson 
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Floris, one of Purchas' (Dutch) Pilgrims, tells us) “the king of 
Jor overran the Suburbes of Pahang, burning all before him and 
likewise Campong Sina (= China) which caused great dearth in 
Pahang." It was rumoured that Joor “ maketh great preparation 
to goe in hiw owne person for f’ahang." But Johor was allowed 
little time for domestic quarrels. Enraged by the Portuguese treat\-, 
the great Mahkota Alam brought an .Achinese fleet that attacked 
Batu Sawar on 7 May 1613. On the third of July Thomas B?st 
was in Acheh when the king “ a proper gallant man of war of 32 
years ” arrived with his armade “ and had been but twenty dayes 
from the coast of Jor to .Achen. In Jor they took the Factorie of 
the Hollanders and made a prey of all their goods and brought 
hither prisoners oi the Hollanders some twenty or twenty four.” 
One day Captain Best got no audience with the king “ as his army 
had returned from Joar, bringing back the King of that place as a 
prisoner." In a letter to the East India Company, dated 2 July, 

1613, Captain Best says “ the king’s Armada came from Joor, bring- 
ing the King thereof with his brother, many of their people, and 22 
Dutch prisoners, most of them of the factory there; the rest, of a 
Dutch ship then there riding.” Floris relates how on 21 October 
there arrived at Patani “ the unhoped for Hope from Johor, where 
arriving and going on shoare, before they could return aboord, the 
Armada of Achen was before the Towne to besiege it. Wherefore 
they sent a letter aboord for thirtie armed men to be sent by 
land, and to come as high as they could in the River with the shippe 
to fight the Acheners, which by reason of the shoalds they could 
not do high enough to hinder them but after twentie nine dayes the 
Towne was rendered by composition. Thus remained twenty three 
Hollanders prisoners." Best’s purser, Ralph Crosse, prefers, as 
pursers do, a more romantic tale about the king of Johor and relates 
how “ the Generali of the Army, for his welcome because he did 
not bring the ould King of Joor, who was an old decreped man and 
had assigned his kingdome to his son, w^as by the King forced to 
eat a platter of turdes, and afterwards to wash his bodie in them, 
to the King’s great infamie and dishonour, for so base a thing to 
be published among foreyners and strangers. .Although this seenie 
strange, yett yt is trew, as God is in heaven." But the Dutch head 
merchant at Acheh, A. Theaunemans, reported to headquarters that 
the old Sultan, his wife and children, his brother Raja ‘.Abdullah, 
three or four other princes and his chiefs and the Dutch prisoners 
were all taken to .Acheh. .Adr. van der Dussen, whom Governor- 
General Pieter Both had delegated to Johor, wrote on 25 .August 

1614, that the Sultan was again at Batu Sawar, where he and his 
chiefs had been brought by the .Achinese Raja Lela Wangsa. .A 
Dutch letter of 22 October, 1615, quoted in the life of Jan Pieters 
Coen, records — “ The town Batu Sawar or Jhoor has been restored 
by the .Achinese and much enlarged. Since October last we have 
had there an .Assistant." .Acheh even helped Johor in its old feud 
with Pahang, and Netscher surmises that .Acheh must have made 
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peace with the Johor princes on condition that Johor helped in the 
war against the Portuguese. Perhaps therefore the prisoners were 
sent back very soon. Floris records how on 8 November 1613 
when his ship was passing the river of Johor, “ divers Prawes came 
aboord us hard by the straight, being of the Salettes under the King 
of Johor, which for the most part keep in their Praw'es, with their 
Wives and Children and live on fishing. By these we understood 
that the king of Achen had sent Raja Boung Soe, younger brother 
of the king of Johor, backe again with great honour, attended with 
thirtie Prawes and two thousand .Acheners to rebuild the Fort and 
Citie of Johor, having married him to his Sister, and that he should 
bee set up in the old King's place." But as Johor proved power- 
less or unwilling to help against the Portuguese, in 1615 ,\cheh 
attacked her again. In the beginning of 1616 the Dutch admiral 
Steven van der Flaghen records how (postponing action to make 
sure of the Kerimun (Carimon) islands in place of Johor) he had 
sailed to the latter place in October (? 1615) with his ships the 
Nieu-Seelandt, Hollandia, Middelbrugh, de Sonne and de Maene, 
in order to damage the Portuguese and w'aylay a carrack from 
Macao. In the Johor river he had found the king of .A-cheh with a 
fleet of three hundred sail and with 30 to 40 thousand men. They 
had burnt the town and Raja Bongsu had fled in boats and hid 
under Bintang. The Portuguese from ^Malacca came to the help of 
their ally, Johor, but were beaten. The date and manner of Sultan 
‘.Ala’u’d-din’s death are uncertain. Was he present at the second 
attack on Batu Sawar? Or was he still a prisoner in .^cheh or was 
he already dead? Clearly he died between 1613 and 1615 and in 
.Acheh, so that it is very doubtful if the grave thought to cover his 
bones at Makam Sultan, Kota Tinggi, is really his. His Bendahara. 
Tun Sri Lanang of the “ IMalay .Annals ” was a prisoner with the Sul- 
tan at Pasai and records in the introduction to that work that his 
master died at Acheh: he also says his master was a ruler who liked 
music better than administration. Matelief in 1606 describes 
‘.Ala’u'd-din as a man of little energy, who slept till noon, then ate 
and washed and proceeded to drink himself drunk so that after noon 
it was impossible to do business with him: provided he had wine and 
women, he cared neither for his kingdom nor his subjects. 

Raja Bongsu ( or Sabrang). who now came to the throne as 
Sultan ‘.Abdullah Alaayat {or Hammat) Shah, is described by Alate- 
lief as being in 1606 a man of about thirty-five, almost white, 
discreet, forbearing, not choleric, far-seeing, a foe to the Portuguese: 
industrious in affairs: in short, a man worthy to be king of Alalacca 
and Johor, who would recognize any help rendered to him and was 
a staunch friend to the Dutch. He was the only one of the brothers 
who did not drink. He had got his nickname of the ‘‘ Raja across- 
the-river ’’ from living at the fort opposite Batu Sawar, whence 
also Batu Sawar acquired the name of Pengkalan Raja as this 
“ Raja's landing-place. " Of his sojourn at Sabrang only the name 
of the spot and the carved stones of a grave (known as the Famous 
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ijrave, Makam Mashhur) remain; to reach this grave one goes 
ashore exactly opposite Makam Sultan and walks some chains down- 
stream. Raja Bongsu was called also Raja d;-Hilir because his fort 
lay further “ downstream " than the Sultan's at F'asir Raja (p. 31 ). 
.After .Acheh had sacked Batu Sawar and taken Raja Bongsu cap- 
tive to -Acheh in 1613, he was, as already related, married there 
to a sister of the redoubtable Mahkota .Alam and was escorted 
home by an Achinese fleet under Raja Lelawangsa. While at Pasai 
in Acheh ‘Abdullah ordered Tun Sri Lanang to compose the 
‘‘ Annals," which was done between February 1614 and January 
1615. That, at any rate, was the story based on the reading in 
the printed text, but with more probability other MSS. say (p.lS) 
the order was given in earlier and happier days at Pasir Raja, 
or Pekan Tua — perhaps before Raja Bongsu came to the throne. 
The Bendahara annalist describes his royal patron as the glory of 
his place and time, a vizier in assembly, religious, and an ornament 
to any place where the pious were gathered, loyal and compassionate 
and a doer of good works, generous and just. He iS the most pleas- 
ing and worthy figure among the rulers of old Johor and the most 
tragic. While Sultan "Ali Jalla ‘Abdu'l-Jalil Shah stands out as a 
fighter, Sultan ‘Abdullah stands out as diplomat, who fell because 
he could not serve three masters. .Apparently after being placed 
on his throne by the .Achinese, Sultan ‘.Abdullah remained across the 
river, whence he sent a secret envoy to the Dutch at Bantam. 
Thereupon on 25 .August 1614 .Adriaen van den Dussen came to 
Batu Sawar to reiterate the request Verhoeff had made in January 
1609 for leave to build a fort for its protection. .Again this request 
e.xcited distrust and was refused: had it been granted, Johor would 
have been saved the agony of many sieges and Malaya would 
probably be under Dutch instead of English protection. 

There was casual contact between English and Johor. On 24 
July 1614, Robert Larkin, the English factor at Patani, complained 
that “ the 308 pieces of gold I had at Sukadana, being Johor gold, 
proves much short here of so many rials 1 wit they were esteemed 
at.” Captain .Arthur Spaight reported to the East India Company 
that "on IS .April 1615 we arrived in the road of .\chin, the king 
being 25 leagues off at Pedir with the king of Johor who has 

married his sister .Although he be his prisoner, they do 

often drink drunk together. " In June a Johor junk brought pepper 
to .Acheh and asked the English 6!/2 tahil for a bahara. On 28 June 
John Alillward and his company ” found the king of .Acheh sitting 
with the king of Johor in a place built for the reception of strangers. 
He used us very kindly and drunk much (ar)rack, which we must 
pledge. " But ‘.Abdullah, abstemious from youth, evidently had no 
stomach for these potations. He was still partial to the Dutch and 
at their request advised the king of Jambi not to entertain the 
English who were drunkards and thieves. But overtures to the 
Dutch to rid him of his turbulent oppressor had failed: so, he 
started negotiations with a Portuguese envoy from Malacca, Fernafi 
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da Costa, and in August 1615 he made peace with the Portuguese, 
agreeing to evict the Achinese who since 10l3 had lived in Johor 
as spies. Thereupon in the same August IMahkota ‘Alam sent an 
Achinese fleet, which arrived before Batu Sawar in September to 
find that the Sultan had fled to Bintan and the town was deserted. 
The .^Chinese razed it to the ground as in 1587 the Portuguese had 
razed Johor Lama. Sultan ‘.\bdullah led the life of a hunted 
wanderer. In November 1615, accompanied by five or 
six prahus, he went aboard an English ship at Singapore: 

“ he durst not remain in his country but lived on the water like a 
fugitive.” In July 1616 writing to King James the ruler of Acheh 
described himself as “ the mighty sacrosanct warrior " (johan ber- 
daulat) king of .Acheh and other parts of Sumatra, with authority 
over Batu Sawar and all countries subject to Batu Sawar.” In 1618 
‘Abdullah went to Lingga as he had done in 1608, thus choosing a 
spot that was destined later to be the capital of the Sultans of 
Johor. His chief income was derived from trade with Malacca, the 
junks of Siam, Patani. Java and Macassar bringing rice and other 
necessaries to Lingga and Riau, whence the goods were transhipped 
in small craft to Malacca. Coen, a Dutch friend of the Sultan, 
warned him not to give passes to these craft, but the trade was 
essential for him. So in March 1623 an .Achinese fleet expelled him 
from Lingga and in May of the same year he died of a broken heart 
on the Great Tambelan Island: it is, therefore, very improbable that 
this illstarred prince was ever laid in his so-called grave at Makam 
Sultan. Kota Tinggi. His widow, a daughter of the ruler of Jambi, 
fled with her son to her father, from whom .Acheh claimed the 
fugitives. 

The conquest of Batu Sawar by the .Achinese in 1615 closes 
one chapter of Johor history as the conquest of Johor Lama by the 
Portuguese in 1587 had closed another, and it appeared to the 
Dutch Government that the renowned kingdom of Johor had come 
to an end. To this second chapter there is indeed an appendix that 
hardly concerns Johor but carries history down to that momentous 
year 1641 when the extinction of the male line of .Achinese rulers 
and the capture of Malacca by the Dutch removed Johor's two 
greatest enemies and gave her a new lease of life. In 1612 .Acheh 
had conquered .Aru (Deli), in 1613 and 1615 Johor, in 1617 
Pahang, in 1620 Kedah and Perak, in 1624 Nias. In 1629 when 
.Acheh in vain attacked Alalacca, their old ally Johor contrived to 
come to Portugal’s aid. In 1635 .Acheh took dire vengeance on 
Pahang for being friendly to Malacca. Beaulieu, but no Oriental 
writer, tells of a plot against the life of Mahkota ‘.Alam which led 
to the execution of a son of the king of Pahang and of a son of 
the king of Johor, whom, Alahkota ‘.Alam suspected, his own mother 
designed for the throne of .Acheh. On 27 December 1636 Mahkota 
‘.Alam (alias Iskandar Muda) died. In lo39 his successor, Iskandar 
Thani ( - the Second), sent a gravestone to Pahang for the tomb 
of his father .Ahmad. Sultan of Pahang w'ho in 1618 had been 
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carried a prisoner to Acheh, and at Pahang the Achinese fleet found 
Johor attacking the town. 

From 1624 onwards glimpses of Johor appear in the pages of 
the famous Dagh-Register, or daily journal of events sent to head- 
quarters by the servants of the Dutch East India Company from all 
parts of the Malay world. .\s early as December 1623 Johor junks 
are found at the Moluccas and on 8 February 1624 Malayg 'from 
Johor, Patani and other harassed places are noted as living in 
thousands at Macassar. In September of the same year entries tell 
of 500 Johor prahus fleeing from the wrath of Acheh to Jambi, which 
the Dutch hoped to save from invasion by Mahkota ‘Alam. In 1632 
the queen of Patani suggests an alliance of Holland, Patani, Johor, 
Cambodia, Jambi and Indragiri against Spain and Portugal. In 
June 1634 there were still Malays in Johor, for they told Commander 
Coper of the yachts Noordmjck and Cleijn Xassouw that for eight 
months no Portuguese vessels had passed there. In February 1636 
there is an entry that Indragiri was a friend of the Sultan of Johor, 
whonr the Achinese had driven from his country. On IS July 1636 
forty Johor vessels had assembled at Bulang to resist the Achinese. 
In November 1636 a Portuguese fleet took refuge from the Dutch 
in Johor waters. Under 6 April, 1637, it is noted that Johor’s 
friendship for the Dutch is strong, how the Portuguese disliked 
Johor’s embassy to Acheh and how the Dutch fleet stayed at Kerimun 
to strengthen the friendship with Johor. In 1639 the Sultan sent 
envoys from Bintan to Batavia to arrange a new treaty but the up- 
shot is unknown. In the siege of Malacca .Acheh would take no 
part because Johor was an ally of the Dutch. But in spite of the 
efforts of the Laksamana the Johor contingent of 40 sail and 1,500 
men was of little service during the siege except for digging earth- 
works. The siege lasted from June 1640 to 14 January 1641 when 
at last Malacca fell. On 15 February 1641 Iskandar Thani died. 
On 3 .April 1641 the Dagh-Register records that the Johor empire 
then comprised the territory stretching from the river Klang to the 
Linggi and Cape Rachado, Muar, Batu Pahat, Singapore, Pulau 
Tinggi and other islands off the east coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
the Kerimun islands, the islands of Bintan, Bulang, Lingga and 
Ungaran and in Sumatra the rivers of Bengkalis, Kampar and Siak. 
.A December entry adds Rembau to the vassals of Johor, 
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V. 

JOHOR, HOLLAND. JAMBI, PAHANG. 

Makam Tauhid, Batu Sawar, Riau. 

Never had any period of Johor history opened with brighter 
prospects. ‘Abdullah’s successor, Sultan ‘Abdu'l-Jalil Shah, had been 
a wanderer since as a youth he ascended the throne in 1623. Now 
in April 1641, after a visit to Patani, he returned to a spot, that 
for the first time and only for the years 1641 and 1642 is mentioned 
in the Dagh-Register, namely Makam Tauhid, a place just above 
Batu Sawar and just below the modern Kota Tinggi. Her chiefs 
made a treaty stipulating that no Johor envoys should pay their 
respects to Taj al-‘Alam, the new queen of .\cheh, for fear friend- 
ship might lead to a marriage between her and the Johor Sultan, 
who might aspire to an .\chinese throne as well as an Achinese 
consort: Acheh, therefore, was harmless. With Holland there was 
friendship, though at first the Sultan was sore with the Laksamana 
because Johor had got so little out of the capture of Malacca. 
Finally Johor was on terms of close friendship with Jambi. Sultan 
'Abdullah had married a princess of that Sumatran State. In 1624 
many Johor Malays had fled to Jambi to escape the wrath of Acheh. 
So close was the friendship that in September 1642 the Laksamana 
was busy fortifying Makam Tauhid against an expected attacL 
from Jambi’s enemy, Palembang. The stage was set for the chief 
actors in a new and apparently brighter scene. 

In December 1641 the king of Patani had arrived at Johor 
for a year's visit which led in 1644 to a marriage between the queen 
of Patani and the youngest brother of Sultan 'Abdu’l-Jalil. The 
Laksamana of Johor was so free from cares of war that he could 
resent an attempt by the " head of the Malays of Ringi, Che Chilij,’’ 
to settle near the Kesang river. In February 1642 the Fiscal Pieter 
Willemsz and Sabandar Jan Meine arrived at Johor on the yacht 
Ri]swijck to welcome the Sultan on his return and found the Laksa- 
mana in high favour with his master. .A new treaty was made. All 
Johor vessels sailing west of Malacca were to call there for pass- 
ports and all slaves were to be mutually restored: the Duli Paduka 
Sri Sultan wrote from Makam Tauhid to Johan van Twist, Governor 
of Malacca, confirming this arrangement and sending one bezoar- 
stone, 10 tahils of camphor, one roll of flowered arijd one of black 
cloth. The Laksamana begged the Dutch envoys for two guns salved 
by his Malays from the wreck of the Utrecht but excuses were made. 
Nor would the Sultan help to build a new bridge across the river at 
Makam Tauhid. The envoys found the " black ” Christian prisoner^ 
taken at Malacca very closely guarded and valued by the Sultan at 
50 to 60 reals a head: — later the Dutch considered their ransom, 
as an increase in the population of ^Malacca was necessary! The 
Dagh-Register records visits in .April of Javanese junks to Johor 
and Pahang for trade in pepper and how Malacca wanted to forbid 
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Javanese ships access to Johor and Perak, so that the natives of 
those two States should have to go to Malacca for their rice. In 
October 1642 the first blow fell on the new Johor settlement. The 
Bendahara had died and the Laksamana and many other nobles lay 
sick at Makam Tauhid. The king was in great distress and had 
changed the name of the place to Batu Sawar. Never again is 
Makam Tauhid mentioned in the Dagh-Register. The king moved 
across the river. Was it back to Batu Sawar across the Damar river 
or across the Johor? If the latter, did he go to a spot two miles 
above Kota Tinggi (up the modern Sungai ‘Che ‘Omar) where in a 
Chinese rubber-estate are two large grave-mounds side by side, with 
five and twenty-two graves respectively? .All the graves have the 
carved stones of the period which alas I was too late for inscriptions 
such as occur at Sayong. .Apparently the depletion of the popula- 
tion by this epidemic revived fears of .Acheh. Four Johor Malays 
who had plundered the coast of Acheh were buried alive and two 
more were sent to .Acheh for punishment to show that Johor wanted 
peace. 

In 1644 the Dagh-Register records half a dozen visits of Johor 
vessels to Batavia. Mostly the crews consisted of fifteen or sixteen 
men and the cargo of sago, palm-matting (kajatig), some tin and 
rice and salted fish-roe {terubok). Only one vessel from Johor and 
Lingga had a crew of sixty men, and carried 20 baharas of tin, IJl 
tons of rice, 8 tons of sago and ICO pieces of palm-matting. In 
March a galleon visited Johor carrying cloth and Chinese wares; in 
May a balouw bringing gold-thread, Chinese wares and cloths, and 
a penchalang bringing 184 reals, cloths and a little gold-thread. 
But the peace of this year 1644 was threatened. In Alay the Sultan 
sent to Batavia 2 bahar of tin, 2 bahar of pepper, 1 kati of camphor, 
and 3 mats from Timor as presents to the Governor-General Antonio 
van Diemen together with a letter and two chiefs from Rembau, 
Sri “ Maradia " Lela and Raja Lelawangsa to explain that the 
people of Rembau and Tampin who had stolen the goods of Jorge 
Fernandez and treacherously killed a Dutch captain, a collector, 
eight Dutch soldiers and some thirty others, were not subjects of his 
but Minangkabaus. tenants (/luijrders) of the Dato’ Bendahara! 
On 23 May of the same year the Sultan informed Malacca that his 
delegate, the shahbandar of Sungai Ujong, was guarding Dutch 
interests there. So anxious was Sultan ‘.Abdu'l-Jalil not to be in- 
volved in war with the Dutch that in October “ assured of his 
treachery, the Minangkabaus very bravely removed their property 
from Pahang” and so, probably, Clu Pahang (or the Temerloh 
region) ceased for ever to be one of the Negri Sembflan. 

For now Pahang became awhile the scene of Johor's ambitions. 
-As early as 1612 the king of Johor had wasted the “ suburbs ” of 
Pahang, apparently because the Pahang chiefs refused to let go the 
daughter of the deceased king of Pahang who was betrothed to a 
son of the Sultan of Johor. In 1014 the .Achinese helped Johor to 
raid Pahang over the same quarrel. In 1615, in conformity with a 
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treaty with Johor signed at Malacca, the Portuguese conveyed the 
son of the Sultan of Johor to Pahang to take possession of that 
State. But in 1634 Johor and Pahang were allies of Portugal 
against the Dutch and sailed together to help Patani in her war 
with Siam. So Acheh attacked Pahang in 1635 and claimed the 
Pahang throne. In 1637, at Bulang, Pahang envoys made peace 
with Acheh, whose Sultan was now a son of the last of the old 
Malacca line of Pahang kings and still a claimant to his father’s 
throne. And yet on 16 March 1637 the Sultan and Laksamana of 
Pahang made a treaty with the Dutch in Pahang to ally with them 
against the Portuguese and promised to make a strong fort in Johor. 
In 1638-9, when Iskandar Thani sent a stone for his father’s grave 
in Pahang, the Achinese found Johor attacking it, their vassal. 
Evidently ‘Abdu’l-Jalil Shah or his appointee now claimed to be 
Sultan of Johor and Pahang. Who else could offer to build a fort 
in Johor? And what other local claimant could have been on the 
Pahang throne after Acheh had wiped out the local Pahang-Malacca 
line? Johor’s attacks on Pahang and claims to that throne kept 
Acheh from helping the Dutch to take Malacca in 1641. Another 
sign of dynastic ambition on the east coast was the marriage in 1644 
between the queen of Patani and the youngest brother of the king 
of Johor. On 19 March 1648 three vessels arrived at Batavia bring- 
ing two envoys (Lela Wangsa and Tun Lela Pahlawan) and a letter 
from " the king of Johor and Pahang."* The envoys stayed a 
month, were taken by Governor-General Cornelis van der Lijn for 
a sea-trip to inspect shipping-yards at Pulau Onrust and were enter- 
tained by the General. They sailed home with cargoes free of toll. 

On 27 July 1647 an Englishman Wylde visited Johor in the 
Supply. The broker was sent up to the King who “ returned his 
boate and one of his people with courteous expressions desireing 
me to bring the ship to his towne; but unwilling to adventure her 
thither till I was acquainted with the people, the 30th ditto I 
accompanied the messenger to His ^lajesty, presenting the Com- 
pany's letters with a present; which after perusall 1 was dismissed. 
The next day following, he demanded my desires; when I answered 
it was your request to have free trade in all his parts and dominions, 
not paying customes; w'hich he and his orankayes at first seenierl 
to admire my demands were so large on so small acquaintance. His 
answere was for this yeare our ship off goods was custome free, but 
in the future not to be expected: and that I had licence to build 
warehouses ai>d unlade my goods if I pleased. After certain daies 
His Majestie sent messengers to make a contract how much money 
I would give him yearly upon a ship for trade; when I drew severail 
articles and promised him 100 taile (the Chinese ounce of silver); 
which after he had taken into consideraton and consulted \vith his 
orankayes (who command as much as himself) it was concluded to 


’‘■yote . — In 1862 a letter from the Laksamana Paduka Tuan to the 
Governor-General of Bata\ia calG (evidently with reference to formal installa- 
tion) Sultan Ibrahim Shah the first king of Johor and Pahang. 
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be dangerous to lett the English have any residence in his country, 
by reason they deny the priviledge to the Dutch, which might cause 
warrs to the dequieteing of his wonted quiet living. Therefore their 
answere was to me: whereas the King had promised custom free for 
this yeare, it was granted, but should not have any residence in his 
country longer than the ship stayed, and that should not trade to 
any part of his kingdome but in Johore; and so if you would con- 
descend to paying the following duties and customes, you might have 
trade, vizt. to pay 5 per cent off all goods brought thither for sale; 
to pay 6 masse (mas) .Acheene on each bahar pepper bought; to 
pay 10 masse per bahar on tynn; to pay 104 tale lungargow or 
anchoridge, on each ship you send thither.” These demands Wylde 
attributes to the Gujerati skipper of Haji Zahid Beg's vessel, “ in 
hopes to have all the trade to themselves; who paid not any custome 
the last yeare and have liberty to trade to all his ports. They were 
invited thither by the King from Mollaco and therefore the more 
favoured. ' These Gujeratis had sold up all their goods and had 
bought up everything obtainable. ” The chief commodities are tin, 
pepper, aggula (lignum-aloes used for incense) and elephants' teeth. 
‘.\ggula' is the principal product here.” These goods came from 
Phaung (Pahang) Comper (Kampar), Boolaung (Bulang) and 
Keelaun (Klang), the first-named being “the greatest place of 
importance.” Wylde found the Johor market glutted with Gujerat 
cloth and could sell no more than eight bales. He left Johor on 
August 28, sailed for the river mouth on September 2 and reached 
Malacca on September 8. The English complained that Acheh was 
now a very poor market and expected to desert the Malay seas " if 
Johore encourage us not ”; the chief cause of the depression being 
the excessive export of Indian goods. The Dagh-Register records 
for 1648 only one visit a month by small Johor galleons bringing 
only palm-matting and poor oddments, contributory evidence pro- 
bably of the preeminence of the Gujerati trade. In 1649 the East 
India Company noted Johor and Perak as places where broad-cloth 
was vendible at good rates and tin and other commodities might be 
bought. 

On 19 March 1648 the “ king of Johor and Pahang '’ sent, as 
we have seen, a letter to the Governor-General, saying that the king 
of Mataram threatened Johor and asking for a free pass for a vessel 
to Coromandel. Then there is hardly any mention of Johor in the 
Dagh-Register until November 1657 when Jambi asks Batavia to 
settle differences between it and Johor. For 1661 there are many 
entries. .\tl Sumatra, Perak, Malacca and Johor are reported to 
be overstocked with English and Moor cloths brought from Surat 
and Coromandel by Chinese merchants in Malacca. The exports to 
Batavia from Johor now have more variety and include slaves, wax, 
mats, tin, sago, wooden platters, oil, per)per, betel-nuts, salt roes 
and rice. Johor had become an entrepot for Chinese trade. One 
entry under 21 .April runs: “ Gonqua from Johor with a gillon, 
26 men and a cargo of eight cases of gold-thread, 100 iron pans, 
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4,000 pieces of coarse Chinese porcelain, 4,000 lart;e cups, ICO 
basins. 100 coarse dishes, 12 bundles Chinese paper, llj pikuls 
of tea. 100 packets of Chinese tobacco." In May two junks came 
to Johor from Canton and .\moy. The smaller had a cargo of 
rough porcelain and a little gold thread, which was eagerly bought 
by -Achinese then visiting Johor. In July two Chinese junks lay 
off Johor with goods so inferior that the Johor folk did not want 
them. The Dutch frequently sent ships to Johor with cargoes of 
cloth. 

On 2 July 1661 an English ship from Surat passed Malacca 
on her way to Johor, whereupon the Dutch Governor sent a letter 
to the Sultan of Johor asking him to refuse to trade with her and 
despatched a sergeant Hendrik Jansz and a Portuguese Manuel 
Damotta on the pretext of looking for runaway slaves at Johor 
but really to spy and report. They discovered that the English 
merchant was Joseph Heynmers. who had lived in Holland and 
spoke Dutch, a choleric overbearing man, gruff and stern, with 
whom Malays were afraid to trade. He and his captain fed at 
different tables. He had paid 6C0 r“ for toll, given a i')resenl of .^00 P' 
and rented a house for six months. The king had refused him per- 
mission to build a large lodge. His cloth was mostly fine Surattee 
and he would not give more than .10 r“ for a burr of tin. From 
the letters received by the East India Company it appears that 
Joseph Hinmers and William Forster were sent in the Vine to 
Kedah and Johor and returned from Johor in 1662 having made a 
considerable freight. The English at .Acheh also asked leave to 
ouild a house and trade at Johi'r or Bengkalis. In lo62 Clopton 
went from .Acheh to Johor with goods he had to sell at a loss. .\i)out 
this time damar and copra and goglets of pottery appeared as articles 
ot e.xport from Johor. Slaves were imported: contrary winds drove 
a Makassar junk with 60 slaves for Johor into Jambi in .\pril 166,1. 
By the end of 1663, in defiance of Dutch injunctions, Johor boldly 
engaged in the tin-trade on a large scale and transported the metal 
to Johor for sale to the Chinese and others. ^Moreover the king and 
Raja Modliaer (= Mudeliar) sent a ship to Japara with the idea 
of despatching her to Coromandel. In Alarch 1664 the " young 
king " (= Raja Muda) of Johor and the Laksamana were allowed 
passes to Perak on condition that like others they gave part of the 
tin bought to the Dutch, and sold the rest at Malacca for the usual 
price of 40 Even gold seems to have been exported from Johor 
seeing that in May 1664 there is an entry: gold from Indragiri 
loses lOJ and from Johor 23M per cent ": and here one may add 
that a few years later, Alexander Hamilton tells us. “ in johore 
then Made (mas) is a Gold Coin, in value about is/i. bd. Strrliin^ 
and the i'oupaH^ i^ out fourth o1 a Macie." In U)()5. after some 
hesitation, Holland decided to prevent Portuguese vessels from 
entering Johor to trade, and the Dagh-Register records that johor 
was trying to attract trade from all outlying places in order to trade 
with the Portuguese in tin and gold and pepper from Jambi and 
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Indragiri. Moreover Johor's alliance with Acheh injured Dutch 
trade. Never had Johor been more prosperous. Even the rivers of 
Siak and Rekan were now under Shahbandars appointed by Johor 
and had no separate rulers. By 1669 Indragiri also was ruled by 
the Yang di-pertuan of Johor. But about this time Johor started 
another disastrous dynastic war. 

On 23 May 1661 the Vang di-pertuan Muda of Johor with 
many vessels and a great train visited Jambi. Under 6 February 
1663 it is recorded how the brother of the King of Johor is betrothed 
to the daughter of the Pengiran of Jambi and is asked to come and 
marry her, to which the king answered that the Portuguese had 
retaken Ceylon and were expected at Malacca and therefore he 
could not come! On 22 May 1663 the queen mother of Johor died 
and the Governor-General sent his condolences but her death made 
no change in policy. In 1664 hearing that Jambi intended war, 
the Raja Muda sent envoys to explain that it was the fault of the 
Sultan (“old king”) that he could not come to get married: — 
really it was because he had married the daughter of the Laksamana, 
feudal lord of Bentan. The Laksamana with 50 prahus and 2,000 
men accompanied the envoy as far as Lingga to attack Jambi if 
the rumour of hostilities were true: the people of Jambi fled from 
their houses. Johor left 5 or 6. prahus to watch. On 21 May 1664 
the young king of Indragiri sent envoys to Malacca to announce 
that he was going to fetch his bride “ a daughter of Johor.” Under 
11 July 1664 the Pangiran Pati Enum, king of Jambi, complains 
that the Raja Muda of Johor had gone home, promising to return 
for his bride in six months but remaining away twenty-eight 
months: — in that same month the Laksamana and thirty Johor 
ships lay at Muar. Under December 1664 the king of Jambi tells 
the king of Johor he will nullify the marriage and wed the girl to 
another. Under September 1665 it is recorded that he had again 
asked the Raja Muda (“ young king ”) of Johor to come, and 
getting no reply was marrying his betrothed to another and inclined 
to war. In July 1666 the Dutch try to settle the quarrel and in 
December Jambi asks Batavia for help, complaining that the Raja 
Muda of Johor had written to the Pangeran Ratu and then treacher- 
ously fired on the Jambi fleet. The Johor account says that the 
Jambi fleet attacked the Raja Muda as he was going to fetch his 
bride. In May 1667 Jambi again seeks help against Johor, which 
had burnt the villages on the Jambi river. In September 1669 Keey 
Deman Suranegara reported that Jambi had captured 1318 Johor 
folk and some guns, while Johor had captured 550 Jambi (reople: 
he sent as a present to the Governor-General one Johor Malay, a 
carpenter, and an elephant's tusk. By 1670 there was war. First 
Jambi reports to Batavia constant victory in her war with Johor: 
in November there are 80 Johor vessels in the Jambi river sacking 
all the villages: in December the Sultan of Jambi tells the Gover.nor- 
General that there can be no peace until the Sultan of Johor comes 
or sends envoys to sue for pardon and give a person of royal birth 
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to replace Keey Deman Wira Perbangsa whom he had killed. In 
1671 Governor Balthasar Bort of Malacca sent Adriaen Weyland 
to Johor to try to stop the war. In 1672 Johor sacked the villages 
on the Jambi river three times. On 15 May 1673 a letter reported 
that the Pangeran of Jambi with 75 vessels had surprised Bengkalis 
and then Johor (Batu Sawar), capturing 100 guns, muskets, and 
100,000 guilders in gold: the king of Johor had fled to Pahang. 
On 21 November it was reported that four tons of gold and 2,500 
prisoners, including the Bendahara, had been taken at the sack of 
Batu Sawar, but 1,200 prisoners escaped. An English ship took 
the news to Bantam and said that an Englishman Mr. Locq of Johor 
was captured with his ship and when he wished to complain to the 
Sultan of Jambi was strangled by the Pati who said he had hanged 
himself. In July 1674 there was hope of peace. The Pangeran of 
Jambi declared that he held the persons and property of the Johor 
prisoners as their “ brother ’’ and would return them. But w'ar 
broke out again and another entry under 14 December relates how 
Sri Nara 'diraja of Johor had waylaid two great Jambi pirates. 
Langpassir and Pampouassa, and captured the former and taken 
him to the king of Johor (then an exile in Pahang), who had his 
hands and feet cut off. his backbone cut open and the wounds 
smeared with salt and pepper. Under .\ugust 1675 ‘‘ with the death 
of the Johor Raja Muda, Jambi is inclined to peace ’’ but in 
December it is rumoured that Johor had made an alliance with Siam 
in order to attack Jamb'. In January 1678 Johor envoys reported 
at Malacca the death of their childless ninety-year-old king — accord- 
ing to Netscher, on 22 November 1677. In 1678 Balthasar Bort 
speaks of IMalay vessels visiting ^lalacca from “ Pahang where the 
King of Johor now holds his court.” 

Here a dynastic puzzle confronts the historian. Who was 
Sultan Ibrahim, who now came to the throne of Johor? .According 
to Bort Johor was destroyed by the Jambinese in 1673 and the 
king with all his subjects went to settle in Pahang, a place belonging 
to his kingdom situated on the mainland 36 miles to the north of 
the Straits of Singapore. There he died at a great age leaving child- 
ren and his cousin succeeded him in the same place. He is said to 
be busy getting Johor once more inhabited and even to fix upon it 
as his capital. This new king has announced the death of the other 
in a letter, which the Laxamana (living on the island Bintang W'hich 
is well populated) has also done; he is an old man of great authority. 
We answered both these letters on the 9th of February last (i.e. 

1678) The enmity between Johor and Jambi still goes on. 

On this account Johor still keeps many warships in readiness, on the 
designs of which a close watch must be kept, so as not to be surprised 
by them here, for the Johorites are not well disposed to Malacca 
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and must rather be regarded as false friends. However, all enmity 
must be avoided, as far as possible, especially now we are at war 
with the Hanicabers, so as to give them no cause for going to the 
a.'.-;'stance of the latter." The Dagh-Register confuses this new 
ruler of Johor with a Sumatran adventurer who early in 1677 
appeared in Xaning and Rembau calling himself Raja (or Sultan) 
Ibrahim and apparently received the support of Sungai Ujong as 
well as of Rembau. Balthasar Bort writes: “ he declares himself a 
cousin of the King of Johor but is, in fact, a fugitive Muslim priest 
who according to rumour was driven out on account of his turbulence 
by his own people in Sumatra.’’ The Dagh-Register of 1677 says 
he w’as a Minangkabau. very holy and a miracle-worker, whose 
forefathers had possessed land in Malacca. But, whoever this 
pretender was, an entry under December 1680 informs us that he 
was treacherously murdered by a Bugis, Baggia, (for sixteen years 
the slave of Malacca Chinese but in 1677 a slave of Raja Mera, 
chief of X’aning) who after the murder decamped to Pahang with 
his booty, was driven away by the Johor folk and finally imprisoned 
by the Paduka Ra'a at Riau. This disposes of yet another theory 
that this X^aning Sultan Ibrahim was the later famous adventurer. 
Raja Kechil, who died a very old man in 1746. The Tukfat al-Nafis 
says that Sultan Ibrahim was the son of a Yamtuan Muda of 
Pahang, who was a ‘‘ brother ’’ of Sultan ‘Abdu’l-Jalil and lived in 
Pahang, where he died in 1676 A.D. .An 18th century Perak genea- 
logy savs the daughter of a Marhum Muda Pahang was married at 
.Acheh by Sultan Mughal or Iskandar (ruler of .Acheh 1636-1641) 
to a Ra'a Sulong whom he raised to the Perak throne as the second 
Sultan Muzaffar Shah. The Perak account of her parents’ marriage 
runs: — “ Marhum Pahang," presumably Sultan 'Abdu’l-Jalil, the 
exiled ruler of Johor, who died in Pahang in 1677, “ created his 
son Raja Muda of Pahang, because he was about to ask in marriage 
for him a princess of the royal family of Perak: — the object of this 
was to take advantage of the custom which requires reigning sover- 
eigns to take their wives with them to their own countries. He then 
sent to Perak to demand the niece of Sri Pada Alangkat di-Kuala 
(Sultan ‘.Ala’ll ’d-din Mansur Shah who ruled Acheh 1S79-158S), 

daughter of Sultan Ahmad of Perak (ascended ca. 1580) The 

Raja Aluda of Pahang was installed as Raja by his father and he 
returned to Pahang and reigned there and begot two daughters. 
After his death, his widow and his two children were sent back to 

and carried captive to .Acheh ’’—presumably after the 

conquest of Perak in 1620: one of these children it was who married 
Raja Sulong or Sultan Muzaffar Shah. X"ow Sri Pada Mangkat di- 
-Acheh was one of sixteen children, of whom three were sons. His 
father was born before 1528 when Muzaffar Shah was driven from 
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Kampar by Tun Fatimah to become first Sultan of Perak. This 
gives the following tree: — 

S. Mansur Shah of Perak 

born before 1528 
1 


S. Mansur ‘Ala’u d-din, of Acheh 
Sri Pada Mangkat 
di-Kuala (born ? ca. 1550-65 
killed 1585) 


S. Ahmad of Perak 
born ? ca. 1552-67 

I ' 

a d. m. Raja 
Muda, Pahang 

a d. m. at .\cheh 
ca. 1640 Sultan 
Muzaffar of Perak. 


I’he dates are coherent but they do not fit with the Johor tree: — 
S. ’.^li Jalla ‘.\bdu'l-Jalil 

asc. 1580 d. 1597 

I 

I ■ 

S. ‘Ala’u’d-din S. ‘.Abdullah 

asc. 1597 d. 1613 b. 1571 d. 1623 

at .Acheh Marhum Tambelan. 

S. \Abdu’l-Jalil 
asc. 1623 d. 1677 
Marhum Pahang 

How could a Raja Muda of Pahang who married a Perak 
princess about 1600 succeed Marhum Pahang who died in 1677? 
The Perak genealogy gives further details. ‘.Ala’u’d-din, the eldest 
'' n of ‘.Abdu'l-Jalii. begot Raja Bujang (= S. ‘Abdu’l-Jalil) 
whom when he died people called Marhum Mangkat di-Pahang. 
Marhum Tambelan had a son Raja Bajau, who became Raja Mucla 
to Raja Bujang. Raja Muda Bajau had a son Raja Ibrahim who 
was adopted by Raja Bujang. He was the father of Marhum Kota 
Tinggi, last of the Alalacca line. Bort, as we have seen, talks of 
Sultan Ibrahim as a cousin of Marhum Pahang. The idea that he 
was a grandson of Sultan ‘.Abdullah rests on the Bugis chronicle, and 
on the Perak story that ‘.Abdullah was the father of Raja Bajau, 
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The Dagh-Register talks once of a brother of the king of Johor — - 
and several times of a Raja Miida of Johor — who was betrothed 
to a Jambi princess in 1663 (and explained in 1664 that it was the 
Old King or Sultan who prevented his marriage) ; who joined his 
father-in-law the Laksamana as a leader of pirates (bajau) in Johor’s 
many raids on Jambi, and who in 1674 with the Laksamana invested 
the Jambi river. It is dear that the prince who broke the Jambi 
engagement cannot have been, as the Perak record would make him, 
a man of eighty or the warrior who attacked Jambi in 1674 a man 
of ninety. On the present evidence it looks as if a generation had 
been jumped between Sultans ‘Abdullah and Ibrahim. But if the 
Johor-Malacca line was wearing thin, all accounts but the Bustan 
agree that down to 1699 it was still the Malacca line. 

Balthasar Bort writing in 1678 notes how “ Songujongh and 
Calangh produce yearly about 400 bhaers of tin, whereof Malacca 
gets a very small share, since most of it is taken to Aatchin and 
Bencal’s, also to Pahangh and Riouw. The last is now beginning 
to come to an end, the people there ” (i.e. in Sungai Ljong and 
Klang) “ being Manicabers who, since the conquest of Johor by the 
Jambinese and the flight of the king thence to Pahang, have not 
rendered their due obeisance to that Kingdom and do still less now, 
being suspected of siding with the rebellious people of Nanning and 
Rombouw.” Muar still belonged to Johor. The Bugis chronicle 
states that in 1678 Sultan Ibrahim removed to Riau, the home of 
the Laksamana and a good base for operations against Jambi, and 
the Dagh-Register now begins to record a small trade between the 
Dutch and Riau. In June 1679 Johor had 300 well-armed vessels 
ready to surprise Jambi and had found a Bugis ally, Daeng Mangika 
the earliest adventurer of his race to enter Johor history. Before the 
end of the year the Dutch thought they had made peace between 
Johor and Jambi, the king of Jambi to deliver to Johor 10,000 rix- 
dollars, two cannons and all the property and men carried away in 
1673: two of the sons of the Pangeran of Jambi were to be sent to 
Johor as pledges that the treaty would be fulfilled. But in October 
1680 Daeng iNIangika, dissatisfied probably with his share of the 
spoil, attacked a ship conveying Jambi ambassadors to Johor and 
carried off 196 people. In January 1681 the Paduka Raja of Johor 
and his son the Laksamana helped Jambi to drub Palembang and its 
now ally, Daeng Mangika. The Laksamana took all the captured 
cannon and half the booty. Victorious over Jambi and with Jambi's 
help over Palembang and the Bugis, the “ old Laksamana or Paduka 
Raja was ” by iVIay 1681 “ drawing all power into his hands and 
ingratiating himself with the nobles and was grown so bold that he 
no longer paid proper respect to the Sultan at Riau who was thi nki ng 
how to get rid of him. The Palembang campaign was perhaps to 
keep the Johor forces in his hands.” On 15 May the king of Jambi 
sailed with 30 vessels and 600 men to Johor to thank the king for 
his help against Palembang. and in return for a visit from Johor 
envoys two envoys came from Siam and offered men and materials 
to help rebuild Johor (Lama). In February 1681 a French ship 
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the de Voiltmir, had visited Rian on her way to Siam and brought 
a letter and gifts from the king of France to the Johor Sultan. On 
2 April 1082 two letters from the king of Johor and his father-in- 
law the Laksamana Paduka Raja arrived at Batavia from their 
capital Riau. The Sultan and his chiefs were about to remove their 
capital to Johor Lama. The Sultan sent the Governor-General 4 
Tioman mats, 4 elephant tusks and 114 catties of eagle-wood. The 
Paduka Raja sent a bezoar stone and 3 Tioman mats and described 
his master as the first ruler of Johor and Pahang. In the same year 
Kedah sent envoys to Johor and the Paduka Raja of Johor attacked 
Siak whose Minangkabau inhabitants had recognised as their prince 
a Alinangkabau, Raja Hitam, perhaps the famous Raja Kechil of 
after years. On 16 February 1685 Sultan Ibrahim died; poisoned, 
rumour said, by three of his wives. His son, Sultan Mahmud, 
was a minor. His mother, therefore, became regent and her 
father, the Paduka Raja, in effect administered the government. 
On 6 April, 1685, a treaty was made with the Dutch as to trade in 
Johor’s dep>endency, Siak, but the Paduka Raja’s Malay version of 
the conditions differed so widely from the Dutch version that it 
never came into operation. The iMalay version remarks that the 
Dutch had requested Johor to write to Rembau, Tampin, Sungai 
Ujong, Klang and Selangor to observe their old friendship with the 
Dutch at Mdacca. In 1688 the (? Bendahara) Paduka Raja fled 
to Trengganu (where he died) and was succeeded by a Bendahara 
Sri Maharaja, namely Tun Habib ‘Abdu’l-Majid who may have 
been the signatory to the 1685 Dutch treaty described as Dato' 
Bendahara iMaharaja, son of Dato' Sri Maharaja. He at once took 
Sultan Mahmud to Kota Tinggi, just above the old Makam Tauhid, 
where on 9 April 1689 a new treaty was made with the Dutch. The 
Company was to enjoy a monopoly and toll-free trade in the king- 
dom of Johor. No Moors or Hindus were to be allowed to settle in 
Johor territory, and their goods were to be heavily taxed. Johor 
trade with Malacca was to be toll-free. Until the Sultan came of 
age, the Company was to enjoy a toll-free monopoly in linens, 
cash, tin and gold on the Siak river, with permission to erect 
a wooden house. A small vessel with linens from the Bendahara 
was to be admitted there yearly. The Siak river-folk were to be 
allowed to sell timber to the Dutch. Subjects of Johor could 
trade on the Siak river in provisions and small goods but their 
vessels were subject to inspection and forbidden goods to con- 
fiscation. Extradition of runaway slaves and deserters was to be 
mutual. Kidnapping was punishable with death. The first run- 
away slave was, as a deterrent, to be put to death. The main 
object of this one-sided treaty was, Netscher suggests, to safe- 
guard the tin recently discovered on the Siak river from being 
bought by the Johor Shahbandar at the estuary and exported by him 
to Bintan. Whether the treaty removed this hindrance to Dutch 
tin-trade is unrecorded. Governor Bort too. has told how by 1678 
Bengkalis, though only a fishing village, w'as the resort of Malays, 
Javanese and iMoors who there foregathered for trade from Java, 
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Palembang, Jambi, Indragiri, Acheh, Kedah, Perak, Klang, Johor, 
Pahang, Patani, Cambodia and Cochin China, and how he kept 
sloops cruising round to cut ships off from going there and compel 
them to trade with ^Malacca. 'I'he new treaty was designed to 
crush all this Asiatic trade. Xo wonder that by .April 1091 the 
Sultan sent envoys to Batavia to try to get it rcscinrled. “ 'bhrougli- 
out the 17th century there is not a single armed contlict between the 
Company and Johor, but there is a diplomatic struggle for commer- 
cial privileges. . . . .At one time the Company thinks she has 
obtained the coveted trade monopoly and freedom of all tolls by her 
contracts of 1685 and 1689, but these are repudiated by Joihor.” 
Bort’s Report for 1678 is full of illuminating detail. .All subjects 
of Johor, nobles and common people, had to pay export and import 
duties at Malacca, though from courtesy — and policy! — the Gover- 
nor generally excused the nobles. .Any Johor (or Perak or Kedah) 
vessel trading in tin at Ujong Salang, for example, had half its tin 
removed and the owners were given a receipt, so that they had to 
visit Malacca and sell the rest of their tin there at the low fixed rate 
of 40 reals a bakar: if they refused to call at Malacca, all their tin 
was seized and they were paid only 30 r®. These regulations were 
often evaded and in 1663 the Dagh-Register complains that Johor 
vessels sailed to Perak and Sungai Ujong and bought tin, paying 
56 reals, or more per bahara than the Company paid. Johor vessels 
voyaging to Bengkalis, Siak, Kampar and Rakan, Johor’s own depen- 
dencies, were allowed to visit there without passes! But to prevent 
other vessels from going to Bengkalis without first calling at Malacca 
and paying the usual dues, a sloop was stationed “ within and to the 
north of the Johor passage, so-called because the Johor vessels pass 
that way in great numbers, between the islands Tanjong Panchor 
and Tanjong Parpar Serattas " ( = Perepat Sa-Raliis). .\11 junks 
from China, Japan and Manila were driven away from Johor and 
brought to Malacca to trade there and to deprive Johor of their 
traffic. Such treatment did the monopoly system prescribe for 
Holland’s “ old and faithful allies.” 

In view of the long relationship between Holland and Johor it 
is part of the irony or the ” .Aristophanes of heaven ” that the most 
intimate picture of Johor at the end of the 17th century should 
have been painted by the vigorous pen of an Englishman, Captain 
-Alexander Hamilton: — 

“ The country is very woody, being daily refresht with Showers 
and Breezes of Wind. It abounds in Tin, Pepper, Elephants Teeth, 
Gold, Agala Wood and Canes, but the Inhabitants are such Drones, 
that they sow very little Rice or other Grain, .And the inland People 
subsist mostly on Sagow, the Pith of a small Twig split and dried 
in the Sun, and on their Fruits which grow all Seasons of the A'ear, 
and Roots, which they always have in great Plenty, and Poultry, 
which they rear up. 

.About the Sea-coast they feed mostly on Fish and Rice brought 
to them from Java, Siam and Cambodia. The People of Industry 
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are the Chinese who inhabit among them in th^ir Towns; and there 
may be about 1,000 Families of them settled in the Jnhorc Domi- 
nions, besides a much greater Number who drive a foreign Trade 
among them. 

In Religion they are heretical* Mahometans, and are supplied 
with Priests from Surat; but the Seids are in most Fsteetn among 
them. They are great Lovers of Praying and Preaching, and fre- 
quent their Mosques very often, and look very devout; but their 
Practices are the most irreligious and immoral of any People I know. 

“ In Anno 1695 their King was a Youth of twenty Years of Age. 
and being vitiously inclined, was so corrupted by Adulation and 
flagitious Company, that he became intolerable. I went to Johore 
Lami at that Time, to trafftck with his Subjects, and some China 
Men, with a Cargo proper for their Turn, and, according to Custom, 
went to compliment his Majesty with a Presen.t, in which was a 
Pair of screw-barrelled Pistols. He desired me to prove them with 
a Shot, to try how far it would penetrate a Post that was at the 
Gate, which I did, and he much admired how so little Powder should 
have Strength to force a Ball so far in the Wood, and begged some 
Powder and Ball, which I gave him, and the next Time he w^ent 
abroad, he tried, on a poor Fellow on the Street, how far they could 
carry a Ball into his Flesh, and shot him through the Shoulder. 

" He was a great Sodomite, and had taken many of his Oran- 
kays or Nobles Sons, by Force into his Palace for that abominable 
Service. Moorish IMerchant. who w'as a Freighter on board my 
Ship, had an handsom Boy to his Son. whom the King one Day saw. 
and would needs have him for a Catamite. He threatened the 
Father, that if he did not send him with good Will, he would have 
him by Force. The poor Man had taken an House close by our 
Ship, and immediately came with his Son on l}o:ird. imploring my 
Protection, which 1 promised him. He had not been half an Hour 
on board, till a tluard came in a Boat to demand him. 1 would 
suffer none to enter but the Officer, and an Interpreter for the Portii- 
^iiezr Language. The Officer told me his Krrand, and, in an huffing 
Manner, threatened me, if I protected him. I made him no .Answer, 
but taught him to leap into the River, and bid the Interpreter tell 
the King, that, if he offered the least Yiolence to any that belonged 
to me, I would fire down his Palace about his Ears. He had never 
been contradicted before, much less threatened, and he sent for his 
Orankays to know if I was a King or no. They told him that I 
was on board of my Ship, and that I would prove a dangerous 
Enemv, if provoked, and begg'd, that his Majesty would remove 
to a A'illage about twenty Miles up the River, and stay till our 
Ship was gone, whkh Favour he willingly granted us, and so we 
traded with some more Security, but were continually in .Arms for 
fear of a Surprize. 


*Sote — This u.is quite untrue R, O. \V 
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“ He continued his insupportable Tyranny and Brutality for a 
Year or two after I was gone, and his Mother, to try if he could 
be broke off that unnatural Custom of Converse with Males, ])er- 
swaded a beautiful young Woman to visit him, when he was a Bed, 
which she did, and allured him with her Embraces, but he was so 
far from being pleased with her Conversation, that he called his 
black Guard, and made them break both her Arms, for offering to 
embrace his royal I’erson. She cried, and said it was by his ^lother’s 
Order she came, but that was no Excuse. 

'■ Next Morning he sent a Guard to bring her Father’s Head, 
but he being an Orankay did not care to part with it, so the Tyrant 
took a Lance in his Hand, and sware he w'ould have it; but, as he 
was entering at the Door, the Orankay past a long Lance through 
his Heart, and so made an End of the Beast.” 

Though it differs in detail, this account accords broadly with 
Malay tradition. The large Batavian recension of the “ Malay 
.Annals ”* and the Tuhiat al-Xafis, that fine historical work which 
is the “ Malay .Annals ” for the XVTIIth and XIXth centuries tell 
how Sultan Mahmud had a fairy wife, a genie who made him 
averse to all mortal women. One day while the Sultan slept some 
one brought a ripe jack-fruit to the palace. The wife of a captain, 
Megat Sri Rama, who was gone with child, begged for a section of 
the fruit. When the Sultan saw the damaged fruit, he was angry 
and ordered the woman to be ripped open. Whereupon Megat Sri 
Rama told the Bendahara, the Temenggong and Indrabongsu that 
he was going to avenge the death of his wife. These chiefs concurred 
and the Bendahara contrived the death of the Sultan’s constant 
guardian, a captain Sri Biji-Wangsa, after which Alegat Sri Rama 
smote the royal pervert on the head as he was being borne to the 
Kota Tinggi mosque on the shoulders of a follower. The Tuhjat 
says that the Sultan hurled his creese at his murderer and killed him 
also: the Batavian “ .Annals ’’ declare that Megat Sri Rama lived 
four years in agony, grass growing in the wound on his foot I So, in 
.August 1699 perished the last of the Johor branch of the Alalacca 
royal line. 


*The passage quoted by Mr. R. J. Wilkinson in JR.ASMB. vot. IX, ]). 29 
is not from a Hikayat Johor, as he wrote from memory (p. 2S) but fiom 
pp, 198-9 of this MS. 
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VI. 

RAJA KECHIL AND THE BUGIS. 

Panchor, Riau, Johor Lama, Riau. 

It seems possible that more than once in their long history the 
Bendaharas, like the Sultans, carried on their line through the dis- 
taff side and that the fresh blood thus recruited brought for a while 
the same access of energy which Mani Puridan had brought to the 
ancient house. In the third quarter of the seventeenth century the 
old Laksamana, Paduka Raja, had usurped all power, even signing 
the 1685 treaty with the Dutch before and above the Bendahara, 
and the Dutch heard that Ibrahim Sultan of Johor was seeking to 
get rid of this turbulent father-in-law. Suddenly in 1688 the Laksa- 
mana fled a refugee to Trengganu, where he died, while the Benda- 
hara Sri Maharaja, Tun Habib (or ? Habab) ‘Abdu'l-Majid, became 
lord of Riau and stepped into power. According to the present 
Temenggong of Muar (a collateral descendant of Tun Habib), this 
Bendahara was great-grandson of a Hadramaut Sayid, ‘Aidarus, who 
had migrated to .‘\cheh and whose son Zain a!-‘Abidin married a 
Kota Tinggi lady: — certainly Habib was a title given in Acheh to 
descendants of the Prophet. Rembau (and Naning) tradition relates 
that a daughter of Bendahara Sekudai married a Sayid and bore 
him a son who became Bendahara (pp. 135-6): Sungai Ujong tra- 
dition that she married a Sayid who was Temenggong of Muar 
(p. 136). Tun Habib '.A.bdu’l-Majid died in 1697. It was with 
the connivance of his sons that Megat Sri Rama murdered the mad 
Sultan Mahmud, and it was Bendahara Paduka Raja, a son of Tun 
Habib, who stepped into the dead ruler's shoes and became on 3 
September 1699 Sultan 'Abdu'l-Jalil Shah. It looks as if foreign 
blood had again hardened a Bendahara 's heart against the sacred 
jaerson of a Malay ruler. Though it may appear strange that the 
descendants dropped the title of Sayid, the times were rude and re- 
membrance of .\cheh would be hateful; moreover, Johor tradition 
doubts the claim of '.Aidarus to be a real Sayid. Captain Hamilton 
describes '.Abdu'l-Jalil Shah as " a Prince of great Moderation and 
justice, and governed well for eight or nine A'ears, that he held the 
Reins of Government in his own Hands. Trade flourished all over 
his Dominions, and he was beloved by all his Subjects, but being 
of a quiet Disposition, and a great Bigot to the Mahometan Religion, 
disposed himself to Prayer and hearing Sermons, and left the 
Management of his Government to a younger Brother, called Rajah 
Moudah, a covetous tyrannical Prince. The King never came out 
of his Palace, but devoted himself wholly to the Company of Priests, 
and his Brother keeping fair with the Priests, came to oppress the 
People, and keep the King ignorant. 1 had the Honour to be 
acquainted with him Irefore he was King, and had free .Access to him 
when he was King: but his Brother never suffered me to be alone 
with him, lest I should have discovered some of his evil Practices, 
which I certainly had done, if I could have found an Opportunity, 
and to have fore-warned him of the Danger he was falling into. In 
Anno 1703 I called at Johorc in my Way to China, and he treated 
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me very kindly, and made me a Present of the Island of Sincapurr, 
but I told him it could be of no Use to a private Person, tho' a 
proper I’lace for a Company to settle a Colony on, lying in the 
Center of Trade, and being accommodated with gO( d Rivers and 
safe Harbours, so conveniently situated, that all Winds served 
Shi|)ping both to go out and come imo- those Rivers, The Soil is 
black and fat; And the Woods abound in good Masts for Shipping, 
and Timber for building. I have seen large Beans g;(;wing wild in 
the Woods, not inferior to the best in Europe for 'J'astc 
and Beauty: and Sugar-cane five or Inches round growing wild 
also. 

“ In 1708 the King's Brother perswaded him to leave Johorr 
Lami, and reside at Rhio on the island of Bintnn;-. about three 
Leagues off the River of Johorc, bec.iuse he thought he could act 
his Tyranny with more Security than on the main Continent, and 
so at Rhio he engrossed all Trade in his own Hands, buying and 
selling at his own Prices, and punisharg those who ('ared to speak 
against his arbitrary Dealings. At last, in 1712 a Rebellion broke 
out, that nothing could stop but a Revolution, which dissolved the 
the State into Anarchy. 

“ Upon the Rising of the People, the Tyrant got on board of 
a Galley, with his \\’ives and Children, and carried with him above 
a Tun Weight of Gold, and, without taking Leave of his Brother, 
lied to Johorc Land, but finding a small Army of Monacabocs (whom 
the People had invited to their Assistance) had taken their Quarters 
there, he betook himself to the Woods with his Family, and left his 
Galley and Gold a Prey to them. He knew that there could be no 
long Safety in the Woods, and despairing of Mercy from the injured 
People, made Desperation supply the Place of Courage. He first 
killed his Wives and Children, but began to hesitate about killing 
himself, but a Page of twelve Years of Age asked him if he was 
afraid to die a Prince rather than be butcher’d like a Slave by some 
\ illain or Slave’s Hand, and that he, tho’ innocent, and who might 
expect Mercy, would shew him the Way to die, and with that took 
a Cress, and run himself through the Body. The Tyrant presently 
followed the Youth’s Example, and immediately expired; but the 
Monacabocs coming soon after to the tragical Place, saw what had 
been done, and found the Boy alive, and in his Senses. They stopt 
his blooding Wound, and carried him to Johorc iMtni till his Strength 
returned. 

“ When the King heard of the People’s Mutiny, and his Bro- 
ther’s Flight, he came out of his Palace, and preferred to settle the 
State in its former Tranciuillity, and if that could not appease them, 
he thought nothing else could bring them to Reason, but his Life, 
which he would willingly sacrifice to atone for his Mal- 
administration. 

“ The People told him, that he was too religious to make a 
good King, and that he might retire to Pahaung or Trangano, and 
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spend his Time, but as for Johorr and the Islands between Sunmlra 
and it, they would consider what to do with them, and so gave 
him some Vessels to carry him and his Family, with others who 
would follow his Fortune, to Tranj’ano. 

“ On his Way thither, he culled at Ptdo-aurc, Tingi, Pisumg 
and Timooii, and the Inhabitants of those Islands received him with 
Demonstrations of Love, and promised to continue in their Duty 
as kis Subjects. He pul his eluest Son, a Youth about tw'enty Years 
of .Age, ashore at Pa/taung, to keep that Country from revolting, 
and went himself to Trangano. 

“ In 1720 Trangano was the place of refuge of the poor distrest 
King. I staid about a week and every day he wanted to see me. 
He often repented his taking the Weight of Sovereignty on his 
Shoulders and feared that his End would prove as tragical as his 
Brother’s. While m\’ ship lay in the Road, the Bougies came with 
a Fleet of two hundred sail of Fraws, designing to plunder the Town 
of Trangano. They sent a Praw to my Ship, and the officer told me, 
that he had a commission to profer and pay me 3C00 Spanish 
Dollars if I would let them pass quietly into the River. 1 ordered 
him away and threatened that, if they came, they should feel the 
Force of my Powder and Shot. When I came ashore, the King askt 
me if I would protect him. I told him 1 would with all the Force 
I had. He wept, as if he had been diffident and desired me to take 
him on board of my Ship, and carry him whithersoever I went, for 
his life was burdensome to him, and he could trust none of his own 

People He told me he had sent Ambassadors to the Dutch 

at Alalacca for Assistance, according to the ancient League between 
his Ancestors and them, when they joyned their Forces to expel the 
Portugueze from Malacca: but instead of finding Relief there, his 
Enemies were assisted with Powder and Shot, and his rebellious 
Subjects had a safe Retreat at Malacca. I advised him to seek 
Protection from the Dutch, and allow them the Monopolezation of 
the Trade of his Country, and to part the Revenues between him and 
them. He seemed to be offended with the Proposal, but said he 
w'ould be “lad if the English would settle in his Dominions and for- 
tify what "^places they pleased, and that he would willingly come 
under their Protection, and that there were none that ever enter- 
tained the Dutch in their Countries as Guests but would willingly 

be quit of them again if they could He told me, that when 

I came to Bombay, 1 should acquaint the Governor of the Desire 
he had to live under the Protection of the English, and that with 
150 Men they might bridle the Insolence of his own rebellious Sub- 
jects, and their .Allies the Bougies too.” Hamilton says wrongly that 
' \bdu'l-Jalil Shah was creesed by the Bugis at 'rrenggami. He 
states that Patani also fell within the kingdom of Johor. He also 
writes: ‘‘ The Kings of Johore ever paid Homage to the Kings of 
Siam bv sending them a Rose made of Gold in a Golden Box once 
i^n three Years. The A'ear 1719 happened to be the A'ear that the 
Rose came for I saw the Messenger that brought it to Siam, where 
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he had Orders from his Master to know how my Affairs went.” 
Inaccurate in detail Hamilton yet gives us the most vivid account 
of an unhappy reign. 

It seems quite improbable tb.at the heart of a religious man like 
■.‘\bdu'l-Jalil Shah was in the murder of Sultan Mahmad or that 
the hand of such a weak man played a decisive part. .As the years 
went by, he devoted himself more and more to religion and became 
more and more infatuated by Che’ Nusamah, his .Achinese wife, who 
(scandal said) was originally a slave-girl exchanged for a dish-cover. 
His children by Che’ Nusamah, Raja Sulaiman, Tengku ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahman, Tengku Tengah, Tengku Kamariah and Tengku Mandak, 
these were regarded as being of royal rank, seeing that they were 
born after their father had become Sultan. His brothers seem to 
have been ambitious and got the highest offices. But his older child- 
ren by ladies of good family, Tun Husain and Tun ‘.Abbas 
were never treated as royal. One doubtful account relates 
how in the end this drove Tun Husain into joining his father’s 
enemies. But whatever may have been the attitude of the Sultan's 
older children, there seems little doubt that the chief who took most 
advantage of his weakness was the Laksamana. It is perhaps a 
significant token of that family's part in the Kota Tir.ggi murder 
that Megat Sri Rama is buried by the Sungai Kemang just above 
Kota Tinggi in a burial-ground known as the Laksamana ’s {makam 
Laksamana) . ^Moreover legend has it that Raja Kechil the pretender 
who drove Sultan ‘.Abdu’l-Jalil from his throne and finally had him 
murdered was a posthumous son of Sultan Mahmud by Che’ .Apong, 
daughter of the then Laksamana. The story goes that from fear 
of the usurping ruler Che’ .Apong concealed the child’s birth and that 
her father the Laksamana conveyed the infant to Raja Negara, the 
Batin of Singapore, who in turn handed him over to the Temenggong 
of Muar. This Temenggong pretended at Muar that he Lad adopted 
a child of Raja Negara but in 1707, when the boy was seven years 
old. he took him to Kota Tinggi to s'how to the Laksamana. The 
boy’s likeness to Sultan Mahmud and his fondness for visiting the 
grave of that murdered prince aroused the suspicion of Sultan 
'.Abdu’l-Jalil. Hurriedly the Laksamana entrusted the boy to a 
Minangkabau trader, Nakhoda Malim, telling the man the secret of 
the child’s birth. Nakhoda Alalim styled his charge Tuan Bujang 
and taking the boy to Pagar Ruyong related his romantic story and 
presented him to the A’ang Tuan Sakti, ruler of Minangkabau, who 
adopted him and brought him up. Having reached the age of 
thirteen Raja Kechil set out on his travels and went to Palembang 
where he became a page to the Sultan of Lemah-.Abang. Driven 
from Palembang by a rival, this Sultan went to Johor to try to 
contract a marital alliance there but the Sultan of Johor was not 
disposed to become involved in a Palembang war and made the 
excuse that his daughter was too young. The Sultan of Lemah 
.Abang passed on to Bangka-Kota where he met two Bugis chiefs 
Uaing Parani and Daing Chelak and made an abortive arrangement 
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for them to help him take Palembang. So it was in the train of 
this Sultan of Lemah-Abang that Raja Kechil first saw Johor and 
met Bugis chiefs who were to be his future rivals. He now left the 
Sultan of Lemah-Abang and went to the Rawa country where he 
married a daughter of the Dipati of Batu Kuching and begot a son 
Raja ‘Alam. Ihen he returned to Pagar Ruyong and got credentials 
sealed by the Yang Tuan Sakti. With these he proceeded to Siak, 
a dependency of Johor but with a large Minangkabau population 
that at once accepted credentials so authenticated. At Bengkalis 
he met again Daing Parani and Daing Chelak and promised to make 
the former Yang di-pertuan Muda of Johor if the Bugis forces would 
help him to take that country. But while the Bugis went to Langat 
to collect forces, the Johor Laksamana’s sea-tribes under Raja Negara 
flocked to Bengkalis and, the Tuhjat tells us, were bribed by Raja 
Kechil not to announce the approach of his fleet to the Johor river. 
On land, too, there was treason; the guns filled with water failed to 
go off and Johor Lama was captured on 21 March 1717. All accounts 
agree that when Raja Kechil attacked, the Yamtuan Muda Mahmud 
(a brother of Sultan ‘Abdu’l-Jalil) was playing chess and that seeing 
all was lost he ran amuck killing a wife famous for her beauty (and 
her golden loom) and many of his children; apparently (in spite 
of Hamilton) he, who as a younger man had campaigned in Batu- 
bara. Deli and Indragiri, died fighting. Sultan ‘Abdu’l-Jalil fled to 
Kota Tinggi where he had lived formerly, tendered submission to the 
invader and was given his old office of Bendahara. Raja Kechil 
then usurped the Johor throne and adopted the style of Sultan 
‘.\bdu 1-Jalil Rahmat Shah. That he was more than a swashbuck- 
ling pretender seems impossible. There is the misogynist history of 
his putative father, Sultan Mahmud. There is the suspicious 
connection with the Laksamana family. .And finally there are 
chronological difficulties. If he was the son of Sultan Mahmud, 
he was born in 1699 or 1700 and conquered Johor at the age of 
17. But a Dutch letter of instructions dated 15 February 1745 and 
addressed to the under-merchant Claas de Wind, who was then 
proceeding to Siak, speaks of Raja Kechil as “ now in extreme old 
age suffering from madness." 

.Again would a mere boy of 17 have acted as Raja Kechil 
acted in 1717? Betrothed to Tengku Tengah, the eldest daughter 
of the deposed Sultan ‘.Abdu'l-Jalil Shah, Raja Kechil broke off 
the engagement to marry her younger sister, Tengku Kamariah, 
whom he had seen at a feast 1 Surely this was the act of a confident 
head-strong adult? The lady spurned apparently showed more spirit 
than her father. .Anyhow she and her brother, Raja Sulaiman, 
now turned to Daing Parani, who was only waiting for some one to 
offer him the title and emoluments of A'ang di-pertuan Aluda, which 
Raja Kechil refused to bestow' as he had anticipated the Bugis 
arrival in his conquest of Johor, The conspirators agreed that Daing 
Parani should marry Tengku Tengah and murder Raja Kechil 
I'engkii Tengah decoyed her sister away from Raja Kechil to her 
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father's house whereupon the deserted husband attacked the house 
and rescued his wife. Daing Parani hurried to Langat to recruit 
Bugis forces. The Bendahara and his elder daughter, Tengku 
Tengah, fled to Trengganu (or Pahang), while others of his family 
such as Raja Indrabongsu took refuge at Malacca. Finally the 
Bendahara found his way to Kuala Pahang, where his brother the 
Raja Indrabongsu joined him. Raja Kechil fearing that his father- 
in-law might cross the Johor border sent a Laksamana Sekam in 
1720 A.D. to seize him. Actually the old man was cut down while 
engaged in prayer in his ship and is buried at Teluk Kandang at 
Kuala Pahang. Tengku Tengah sallied from her cabin dressed in 
fighting trousers and hacked at her father's murderers. She was 
captured. Her brother, according to one account, escaped into 
Pahang; according to another and more probable story, he also was 
captured and according to romantic precedent became the page who 
carried Raja Kechil’s betel-box. Either before or after this incident 
Raja Kechil moved his capital to Riau, which was easier to defend. 

However in 1721 A.D. Daing Parani’s chain-clad Bugis defeated 
with their muskets and blunderbusses Raja Kechil’s cannons and 
swords and in a two days’ battle drove him from Riau. Raja Kechil 
sailed off to Lingga, while the Bugis entered into negotiations with 
Raja Sulaiman. The Bugis retired to Selangor for reinforcements, 
while Raja Sulaiman sailed away to Ulu Pahang to get help from his 
elder brother Bendahara Hussain (or Peko’). In their absence 
Raja Kechil retook Riau. The Bugis from Selangor then attacked 
Linggi, a district of the kingdom of Johor. Raja Kechil came to 
the aid of Linggi and drove away the Bugis fleet which doubled 
back and once more took Riau. In October 1722 the Bugis elevated 
Raja Sulaiman to the Sultanate of Riau and Johor with the title 
Badr al-‘.Alam Shah. His elder brother. Tun ‘Abbas, was created 
Bendahara Sri Maharaja of Riau. Daing Parani at last married 
Tengku Tengah, the Sultan’s sister, and other Bugis chiefs married 
other ladies of the Malay royal family. The eldest of the Bugis 
brothers, Daing Marewah, was created Yang di-pertuan Muda with 
the title Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-din Shah. An old Bugis chief, Daing 
Manompo, took the title of Raja Tua and married Tun Tipah an 
aunt of Sultan Sulaiman. The agreement known afterwards as the 
treaty of the Deceased- who-died-at-Sungai-Baru (namely Daing 
Marewah) was signed and ran as follows; — 

“ In the year ha, 1134, the 24th of the month Haji ” (4 October 
1722), “ Sultan Sulaiman is established in authority over the king- 
dom of Johor and Pahang, by the Raja Tua (Daing Manompo) and 
the Raja Muda (Daing Marewah), at the time when Dato’ Sri 
Maharaja is Bendahara. 

“ Accordingly there is contracted by the Sultan of Johor a bond 
of sincere friendship with the Bugis princes which shall never be 
broken by them, their children or their children’s children. 

“ The Bugis princes and the Sultan of Johor shall treat one 
another as brothers and the interests of their different kingdoms 
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shall be regarded as the interests of one and the same kingdom. 
If either of the parties departs from this agreement, then shall God 
turn from him and grant no blessing either to him or to his 
children. 

As a token of recognition for the services shown him and his 
restoration to power over all the lands of the kingdom of Johor and 
Pahang, Sultan Sulaiman has adopted Daing Marewah as his brother, 
created him Raja ^luda and given him the title of Sultan ‘Ala’u’d- 
din Shah, while on the Raja Tua (Daing Manompo) he has bestowed 
the name of Sultan Ibrahim Shah. 

“ All Bugis and natives of Makassar, Bima and Sumbawa, when- 
ever captured by men of the Straits (of Singapore), shall be delivered 
up to the Bugis. 

" In all lands and ports of Johor, without exception, the Bugis 
shall have free entry. 

" As we shall live as brothers, the Bugis and their descendants 
shall at all times be free to quit the lands of Johor.’’ 

After this, in spite of many raids on Riau, Raja Kechil had 
his headquarters and his throne at Siak. On one occasion (1727) 
he attacked Riau and recovered his wife, Tengku Kamariah, by 
force of arms: — she bore him a son, Raja Buang, afterwards Sultan 
Muhammad of Siak. At the beginning of 1728 he attacked Riau 
with Palembang as his ally but he was beaten and chased back to 
Siak. In 1735 he failed in yet another attack on Riau. In 1737 his 
eldest son. Raja ‘.\lam, led a fleet of 90 vessels against it, which 
the Bugis defeated on 15 .August. Tengku Kamariah died and 
Raja Kechil went mad and slept beside her tomb, till in 1746 he 
died also. 

By the AOs the chief actors in these petty wars had all passed 
away. Daing Parani had been killed by a cannon-ball in a Kedah 
campaign as early as 1723 A.D. Daing Marewah, the first Yang di- 
pertuan Muda, died on 7 August 1728 and was buried at Sungai 
Baru, Riau. Daing Manompo, the first Raja Tua, died on 3 INIay 
1735 and was succeeded by his nephew Tun 'Abdullah who died 
in 1739. Daing Chelak succeeded his elder brother Daing Marewah 
and became second Yang di-pertuan Muda but died in Alay 1745, 
leaving two sons destined to become famous, Raja Haji of Teluk 
Ketapang and Raja Lumu first Sultan of Selangor. Before their 
passing these chiefs had established Bugis influence not only in 
the old kingdom of Johor but in the rich tin countries Selangor, 
Kedah and Perak (which last they conquered in 1743), while to the 
Malays were left only the remote and less wealthy States of Pahang 
and Trengganu. 2iIoreover tin was not the only commodity that 
engaged the attention of the Bugis. It was Daing Chelak who in- 
troduced the planting of gambir to Riau, where at first the industry 
was in the hands of Bugis and Malay employers of Chinese labour. 
So redoubtable had the Bugis proved as fighters that some copyist 
of the old " ^lalay .\nnals " now interpolated a passage claiming 
that Hang Tuah was a Bugis Daing, the son of a Macassar prince. 
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VII. 

RIAU AND THE BUGIS. 

The power and prosperity of the Bugis soon excited the 
jealousy ot the Malays and alarmed the Dutch at Malacca, who saw 
their tin monopoly disregarded and piracy wrecking their commerce; 
though down to 1759 when Sultan Sulaiman was so utterly weak as 
to make terms with Daing Kemboja, the Malays allied with the 
Dutch contrived to hold their own politically. In efforts to con- 
solidate an impossible position the Bugis made treaty after treaty 
with the Malays, one in 1734, another in 1741, another in 1748 
when Daing Kemboja was installed as Yang di-pertuan Muda and 
yet another in 1752, but all these protestations of brotherly love were 
from the circumstances scraps of paper. 

In 1725 the first Raja Tua, Daing IManompo, had installed as 
Sultan of Trengganu Tun Zain al-‘ Abidin, son of Tun Habib ‘Abdu'l- 
Majid and brother of Sultan 'Abdu’l-Jalil Shah and uncle of Sultan 
Sulaiman Badr al-'Alam Shah. On 7 March 1733 Sultan Zain al- 
‘Abidin died and was succeeded by his son, a ruler destined to play a 
leading part in the iMalay struggle against Bugis dominance, namely 
Tun Dalam alias Raja Kechil, who at first used the style Yang di- 
pertuan Kechil. He married Raja Biilang the daughter of Daing 
Chelak, the Yamtuan Muda, and in 1739 Raja Bakul, daughter of 
Sultan Sulaiman. In 1740 Sultan Sulaiman went to Trengganu and 
formally installed his son-in-law as Sultan Mansur. One rumour 
said that when Daing Chelak died in 1745, he was poisoned at the 
instigation of this Sultan Mansur. Twice in that year (1745) the 
Dutch sent an under-merchant Ciaas de Wind to Riau to complain 
in friendly terms of breaches of their tin monopoly and of raids 
on their sea-borne trade. Sultan Sulaiman, Sultan Mansur 
of Trengganu and Raja Indrabongsu (Hasan son of a Bendahara Sri 
Maharaja, Tun ‘Abbas) all looked to the Dutch to save the IMalays / 
from the Bugis yoke. Accordingly on 14 December 1745 SultaiV 
Sulaiman (along with Raja Indrabongsu) made the gesture of cedin/g 
Siak to the Dutch for ever in return for help whenever he might he ifn. 
difficulties wath his neighbours; in the same treaty he undertook 
that, when he could exercise his former authority over Selangor, 
Klang and Linggi. he would observe all Johor’s old treaties with the 
Dutch East India Company — a reference to the tin monopoly. 
.Sultan Sulaiman with his heir, the Raja di-Baroh, and family came 
to Malacca and on 23 May 1746 a further agreement was signed 
that ‘henceforth Malacca and Johor folk shall be one as in old 
days according to the treaty of 1713,” the matter of Siak being left 
to the friendly and final consideration of Baron van Imhoff, 
Governor-General of Netherlands India. 

For now, alongside the inevitable commercial and racial rivalries 
of the time, was to arise another of those dynastic quarrels on which 
(,'.d Johor even in its most troubled days seemed ever ready to 
embark. Siak, which Johor owned only in theory, still belonged 
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actually to Raja Kechil, but Raja Kechil was mad and dying and 
both of his sons were claimants to the Siak throne, one of them 
Raja Muhammad (Buang) a nephew of Sultan Sidaiman. Raja 
Muhammad's claim was hacked by his crazy father and by Sultan 
Sulaiman. Twice Sultan Sula'man enabled his nephew to drive into 
exile his rival half-brother, Raja ‘Alam. who at the beginning of 1745 
fled and settled with 500 piratical followers on Siantan, one of the 
Xatuna Islands. Was Sultan Sulaiman merely temporising in order 
to secure Dutch help not only against the Bugis but for his nephew, 
when in 1745 and 1746 he made a gesture of giving Siak to Holland 
and of restoring the Dutch tin monopoly in the Malay Peninsula? 
Anyhow the Bugis were alarmed. .\s early as 1745 the Bugis chiefs 
of Selangor had elected Daing Kemboja to succeed Daing Chelak 
a.s Yang di-pertuan Muda but it was not till January 1748 that he 
condescended to go to Riau to be formally recognised by Sultan 
Sulaiman. Possibly Daing Kemboja promised then to help in a 
campaign against Raja '.\!am, which Sultan IMansur of Trengganu 
was urging his father-in-law to undertake. In the event Sultan 
Sulaiman did not wait for Bugis aid. In October 1748 he and Sultan 
Mansur attacked Siantan in vain for five months, till they had to 
ask assistance from Daing Kemboja, an ally more dangerous than 
their foe. In July 1749 Daing Kemboja left Riau and having driven 
Raja 'Alam to Tvlatan on the coast of Borneo sailed back to Riau in 
November. Soon after this Ra’a ‘Alam returned to the Straits of 
Malacca and married Daing Katijah, a sister of Daing Kemboja! 
.Again his nephew had to appeal to Sultan Sulaiman for help against 
Raja '.Alam who now had a Bugis backing! On this occasion the 
Bugis seem to have resorted to intrigue, as they could not decently 
employ force. YTien in October 1752 Sultan Sulaiman went to 
S'ak with a large fleet, Sultan Aluhammad his nephew dissembled 
and on 17 January 1753 fell on his uncle and drove him back to 
Ri'au with great loss of men and guns. The Bugis had spread the 
report that the wicked uncle only wanted to win Siak for the 
Dutch ! 

IVhen Sultan Sulaiman got back to Riau. Daing Kemboja 
naturallv found the attitude of Sultan Mansur of Treneganu and the 
Alalay faction intolerable. He therefore removed the leading Bugis 
and the biggest guns to Linggi, where he established himself as an 
independent ruler. In Alay 1753 Raia '.Alam drove Sultan Muham- 
mad out of Siak. proclaimed himself Sultan '.Azim u’d-din Shah and 
declared commercial ivar on the Dutch. In October Sultan Sulaiman 
once more sent a fleet to help his nephew but it only confronted 
■Ra’a .A'am's fleet and nothing happened. The Dutch saw that to 
restore their commerce with Siak they must oust Raja ‘.Alam but 
first it was politic to come to terms with Sultan Sulaiman. In 
October 1754 they sent envoys to him at Burn, near the Kerimun 
islands, and suggested a treaty. Whenever Sultan Sulaiman became 
master of S'ak. he should put a Bendahara to govern it. He should 
allow the Dutch East India Company a settlement on Pulau Gontong 
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or elsewhere on the Siak river. .\li cloth should be bought from 
Malacca. No one should enter Siak without a Malacca pass or 
leave it without a Siak pass. The Dutch Company should be free 
of tolls and port dues and enjoy half the tolls paid by others. Sultan 
Sulaiman insisted on an additional clause promising him help against 
his enemies. To this clause iSIalacca objected as committing the 
Company unduly for the future, though for the immediate present 
it recognised that Sultan Sulaiman must be helped to conquer Siak. 
A small fleet was sent to Siak in 1754. .\ large Company's ship 

stayed there in 1755. .4 garrison of 37 Europeans and 30 .Asiatics 
were stationed on Pulau Gontong under Lieutenant Daniel Poppal. 
.\rij Verbrugge was sent to advise Sultan Sulaiman. and finally on 
31 July 1755 a Dutch fleet was despatched to Siak, to find on arrival 
that His Highness had secretly left. Sultan Sulaiman afterwards 
ascribed his departure to the conduct of Lieutenant Poppal but 
Lieutenant Poppal complained that not only did the Johor leaders 
object to fighting but they sold supplies to the enemy. Anyhow 
on 13 August the Dutch drove out Raja ‘Alam and captured his 
defences. On 6 January 1756 Sultan Sulaiman arrived at Malacca, 
accompanied by his heir ‘.Abdu’l-Jalil (Raja di-Baroh), Sultan 
Mansur Shah of Trengganu and the Bendahara Sri Maharaja, and 
on 19 January a treaty was signed. The agreement of 1754 was 
annulled. The Company agreed as far as possible to take any 
opportunity of recovering for the Sultan his lost possessions. Siak, 
brought by the help of the Company under the Sultan's sway, was 
to be ruled by a regent who would study the Company’s interests. 
The Company could maintain or abandon the settlement at Gontong 
and its emissaries could visit the Siak river and deal with breaches of 
the treaty. No ship should enter Siak without the Sultan’s pass. 
The Company and the Sultan were to have a monopoly for the sale 
of cloth on the Siak river. The Company's ships were to be free 
of toll everywhere in the kingdom of Johor. The Company was to 
have a monopoly of tin in Selangor, Klang and Linggi. No other 
Europeans were to be admitted to the kingdom of Johor without the 
Company’s pass. 

Before he left Malacca on 30 January 1756 Sultan Sulaiman 
is said to have written to Daing Kemboja, Raja ‘.\lam, Raja Tua 
of Klang and Sultan Salehu’d-din of Selangor enquiring whether 
they recognised his rule or not, and demanding from Daing Kem- 
boja surrender of the Johor regalia. Daing Kemboja gave Raja 
'.■\larn two armed ships to go to Batubara and replied that the Johor 
regalia were on Johor territory. He also complained to the Governor 
at Malacca that he was calumniated and that Dutch ships were 
cruising off Linggi. In his reply the Governor termed him a chief 
(Orang Kaya), not Yang di-p)ertuan Aluda, and said he could escape 
calumny by allegiance to his Sultan. .At the end of .April the Bugis 
were burning houses in Malacca. Ever a diplomat (or according to 
Bugis historians a coward), Sultan Mansur of Trengganu hesitated 
to attack Linggi and in the presence of .Arij Verbrugge met the Sultan 
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of Selangor at Tanjong Kling and tried to get him to abandon Daing 
Kemboja. After this conference the four or five vessels belonging to 
Raja Haji deserted the Trengganu fleet and went over to the enemy, 
the Bugis version being that the Sultan of Trengganu had been plot- 
ting for the Dutch to arrest Raja Haji I At the end of July the 
Dutch and Trengganu fleets attacked Linggi and drove the Bugis 
to abandon their ships, Raja Haji being wounded in the thigh by a 
bullet. In August the Dutch had to send a fleet to fight Raja ‘Alam 
at Batubara. By October Alalacca territory was being wasted by 
Daing Kemboja and his Rembau allies Before the end of the year 
the Dutch were driven out of Klebang, a suburb of Malacca. Never- 
theless they refused a proposal to desert Sultan Sulaiman. But it 
took a year before the Bugis were worsted. By May 1757 Daing 
Kemboja was driven to Linggi and there blockaded until in 
December a strong combined fleet caused its fall. Sultan 
Sulaiman now tried to get the better of his insubordinate 
Bugis subjects by giving up Rembau and Linggi to the 
Dutch. This cession was signed on 12 December by Sultan 
Sulaiman, Sultan Mansur of Trengganu and the Temenggong 
‘Abdu’l-lMajid. About this time Sulaiman’s son and deputy, ‘Abdu’l- 
Jalil, gave a seal and title to the ruler of Jelebu. On 1 January 1758 
at Fort Filipina, Linggi, Daing Kemboja, Raja Tua of Klang and 
Raja ‘Adil of Rembau signed a treaty promising that the Company’s 
friends, in particular the Sultan of Johor, should always be their 
friends, and that they would sell their tin only to the Company for 
32 Spanish dollars the bahar of 300 katis plus a present of two 
dollars to the local ruler. Nevertheless so afraid was Sultan Sulai- 
man of the Bugis that he instructed his son-in-law of Trengganu to 
ask for a garrison of 25 Dutch soldiers for Riau. Sultan Sulaiman 
also asked Dutch help to gain the thrones of Siak and of Selangor. 
Daing Kemboja again rose to the occasion. He sent his vigorous 
nephew, the afterwards famous Raja Haji, to Riau to induce the 
Sultan to grant his uncle Daing Kemboja his former status in the 
Johor kingdom. Sultan Mansur of Trengganu, the leader of the 
Malav party, was away. The Bugis say that Raja Haji terrified 
the IMaiays by taking his ship past the muzzles of their guns and 
dropping anchor opposite the palace. Some one may have been 
bribed. Some one may have urged that friendship with the Bugis 
was necessary for Riau trade. Anyhow Sultan Sulaiman, having had 
an eventful and exhausting life, in December 1759 committed the 
folly of making terms with the Bugis, whose claims had cost the 
Malay so many lives and so much money, and in the middle of 1760 
he sent his son Raja di-Baroh to invite Daing Kemboja to Riau! 
In that year died both Sultan Muhammad of Siak and Sultan Sulai- 
man of Riau and Johor. The latter became known as Marhum 
Batangan “ He-wDo-died-at-the-river-bar.” 

The gods did not forgive the dead ruler’s last weak move in 
the political game. They now loaded the dice against the Alalays, 
who had they stuck only by the Dutch might have saved their 
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island kingdom from Bugis control for ever. Even Siak was lost 
to Johor in 1761: for, Sultan Muhammad having massacred the 
garrison on Pulau Gontong in 1759, the Dutch made friends with 
his old rival Raja 'Alam, who signed a treaty of submission to the 
East India Company. In January 1761 Sultan Sulaiman's successor, 
the Raja di-Baroh or Sultan ‘Abdu'l-Jalil Muadzam Shah died in 
Selangor: the Malays said, from poison. As his father’s regent he 
had ceded Rembau to the Dutch, to the Bugis and possibly (along 
with other territories) to Raja Melewar, ancestor of the present royal 
house of Negri Sembilan. In February Daing Kemboja, supported 
by a fleet of 45 vessels, brought the body to Riau and proclaimed 
himself guardian of Sultan .Ahmad Riayat Shah, the young son of 
the deceased. This buy soon died, perhaps also from poison, and. 
though the Alalays pressed for an adult brother of Sultan Sulaiman 
as his successor, the Bugis forces overawed the Bendahara and 
Temenggong and carried the election of Mahmud, an infant son of 
Raja di-Baroh born in 1760. From now till he died in 1777 Daing 
Kemboja (or Marhum Janggut as he was called after death) lived 
at Riau, on good terms with the Dutch but grumbling at restrictions 
on commerce and trading with the English openly and to his great 
profit in tin, opium and cloth. The Dutch claim for the cost of the 
Linggi war he is said to have defrayed out of the sale of opium. 
Raja Haji was his assistant, with the title of To' Klana. 

This Raja Haji was the most romantic figures of his time. He 
was a great fighter whom every ruler was anxious to have on his 
side. He was invited to Jambi by its Sultan and given the hand of 
his daughter, Ratu Mas, and the title of Pengiran Suta Wijaya. 
He helped the Sultan of Indragiri against a Minangkabau invader 
and married his daughter. Raja Halimah. He fought a successful 
campaign in Kedah on behalf of the Sultan of Selangor. He fought 
for the ruler of Pontianak. WTiile at Pontianak he heard of the 
death of Daing Kembo’a and immediately sailed to Pahang where 
he got the Bendahara (Tun '.Abdu l-AIa'id) to instal him in .accor- 
dance with custom as A'ang di-pertuan .Vluda. Raia ‘Ali. the son 
of Daing Kemboja, whom Malacca had already recognised as his 
father’s successor, yielded to this formidable rival. .According to 
the pro-Bugis Tuhiat Riau now had a population of fifty to ninety 
thousand Alalays. including 600 Raiasl, and became exceedingly 
prosperous. With the Dutch, Raja Haji lived on amicable terms 
until 1782 when they refused to give him any share in the money 
got from the capture at Riau of an East Indiaman, the Betsy com- 
manded by Captain Robert Geddes and containing 1,154 chests of 
opium. The ship was seized by a French captain, Mathurin Bar- 
baron, who declared that he had got Raja Haji’s permission through 
a Malay intermediary. Raja Haji said he had never given permission 
and feared English vengeance: anyhow he claimed half the prize. 
When the Dutch shared the prize with the Frenchman and rejected 
his claim, Raja Haji invoked the aid of Selangor and Rembau and 
started raids in the Straits of Malacca So serious was the position 
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head-quarters. It was expected that the Malays of Trengganu and 
Siak would come to their aid. A fleet of six ships under one of the 
Company's captains, a Dane, Toger .Abo, was despatched from 
Batavia: it carried a force of 910 men including 362 Europeans. 
At the beginning of September seven more ships arrived with a 
further 594 men. Raja Haji was in command of the Bugis and was 
paddled from boat to boat directing operations: if any one of his 
crew' ducked at passing shots, the redoubtable chief hit him with a 
rattan. But the prolonged blockade was beginning to be effective, 
when Batavia despatched a further force and gave the supreme 
command to Mr. .-\rnoldus Lemker, a senior civilian from Malacca. 
On 6 January 1784 a direct assault on Riau was started, when a 
shot or an accident caused Lemker's owm ship, Malakka’s Welvare7i 
to blow up. The siege was at once raised and before the end of 
the month the whole of the Dutch fleet with its force of 1,594 men 
had returned to Malacca. Various e.xcuses were made for this 
disaster: the civil command, the merchant fleet, bad shells and poor 
equipment, lack of fresh food and dysentery. 

Raja Haji did not delay. Dropping Sultan Mahmud at Muar, 
on 13 February he landed a force at Teluk Ketapang five miles from 
Malacca and built two stockades there, where until the end he 
amused his thousand w'arriors and their 300 women with feasts and 
plays and dancing. Sultan Ibrahim of Selangor was already attack- 
ing Malacca from Tanjong Kling, and Rembau and Pedas joined the 
fray. The Bugis took and held Semabok and by March 14 were 
making night attacks on the outer batteries of Bunga Raya. Later 
the outer batteries of Bandar Hilir and Bukit China W’ere also 
attacked nightly so that every one in Malacca stood to arms. On 
May 5 a letter came from the Sultan of Trengganu and on May 14. 
Raja Muhammad ‘Ali, \ amtuan Muda of Siak, arrived at Malacca 
in person. The enemy, however, got bolder from continued success. 
But on 4 March a fleet of 6 ships, 326 guns and 2,130 men had 
reached Batavia from Holland under the command of Jacob Pieter 
van Braam. and on June 1 this fleet dropped anchor off Teluk 
Ketapang. The Dutch now redoubled their land attacks on the 
Bugis entrenchments at Semabok and Ujong Pasir, but skilful 
resistance and muddy ground frustrated their efforts. On the night 
of 18 June van Braam secretly landed 734 bayonets. .At daybreak 
he opened fire with his big guns on the Bugis fleet and batteries. 

At about 8 o'clock,” the contemporary Malacca journal tells us, 
“ it was seen from St. Paul’s Hill that the ships with the landing 
party moved into Teluk Ketapang bay, and soon afterwards the 
heavy firing from the ships ceased. Then for more than half an 
hour were heard continual volleys of musketry, an unbroken running 
fire, and a little after 9 o’clock one could see over the point,, on 
this side of Teluk Ketapang or Tanjong Palas a thick smoke rising, 
which lasted off and on the whole day. About 10 a.m. the flag-ship 
signalled that the landing had been successful.” .According to the 
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Tuhjat, when -the Dutch had surrounded the stockade, the Bugis 
charged, one of the chiefs Arong Lenga sick and mounted on a pony, 
which like his master was shot down. Raja Haji stood with a dagger 
(badik) in one hand and a Muslim treatise The Guide to Grace in 
the other. He was hit by a musket-ball or, some say, a round shot 
while his followers were embracing him. On June 21 a wounded 
Bugis prisoner was brought in who told the Dutch that he had seen 
the corpse of Raja Haji being carried away in a mat slung from a 
pole by the Penghulu of Padang and a slave; it had been followed 
by some women and laid in a small thicket. The body having been 
identified from its shaven head, short teeth and other marks was 
brought under escort late in the evening of June 24 to Bandar Hilir 
and was buried the next morning at the foot of St. Paul's Hill. The 
report was circulated that it was to have been taken to Batavia on 
the Dolphin but the ship blew up. Actually the Dolphin blew up on 
June 25 the day after the burial. 

Most of van Braam's fleet, accompanied by Raja Muhammad 
‘.Ali of Siak, sailed to Selangor which they conquered on 2 August. 
Sultan Ibrahim fled to Bernam and thence to Pahang. Sultan 
Muhammad ‘Ali was proclaimed ruler of Selangor, but soon returned 
to Siak. 

Meanwhile having fetched Sultan Mahmud from Muar the 
Bugis fled to Riau and elected Daing Kemboja's son. Raja ‘Ali, 
Yang di-pertuan Muda with the title Sultan ‘.Ma’u’d-din Shah. 
.\t the beginning of August (1784) two Dutch men-of-war, the 
Hoj der Linden and Diamant arrived at Riau. Raja ‘Ali asked for 
terms and sent an envoy to Malacca. The reply caused him to 
hasten on his fortifications. On 10 October the main Dutch fleet 
arrived, van Braam attempted to get Sultan Mahmud and the 
Malays to break with the Bugis but tbe Sultan was under duress 
and unable, van Braam then issued an ultimatum that all the Bugis 
must leave Riau and that in future there must be no Bugis Yang 
di-pertuan Muda. On 29 October the Bugis began a naval engage- 
ment. At dawn on October 31 the Malays reported that the Bugis 
had all fled in the black night, impressing a thousand Malays for 
pacdlers. Sultan Mahmud thanked the Dutch for having expelled 
them. On November 1 Raja Tua, Raja Bendahara and Raja 
Temenggong went on board the Utrecht and signed articles of 
capitulation on behalf of Sultan Mahmud. All strongholds and 
munitions were to be surrendered. The Sultan was to keep his 
throne and the Malays their property. Chinese who had helped 
the Bugis were to keep their property but to pay a fine of $20,000. 
.\s to paying the whole or part of the cost of the war waged by 
Raja Haji in the Sultan’s name, a separate agreement was to be 
made. \ reasonable sum was paid to the victors in lieu of looting 
and burning. On 10 November a formal treaty was signed. The 
Sultan and chiefs achtowledged that the kingdom and port had 
become by right of war the property of the Dutch, which the Malays 
would hold as a fief under certain conditions. They annulled the 
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various contracts made between the Johor ruler and the Bugis. 
On account of his youth and inexperience the Sultan would decide 
and execute nothing except in consultation with the Raja Tua, 
Raja Bendahara (‘Abdu'I-Majid) Raja Temenggong (? Daing 
Kechil) and Raja Bongsu. Riau and the Netherlands East India 
Company were to have the same friends and foes and for its protec- 
tion Riau would accept a Dutch garrison, to whose maintenance the 
Sultan would contribute yearly. There was to be no Bugis Yang 
di-pertuan Muda or other Bugis officer of state and all Bugis not 
born at Riau were to be expelled. The Company was to enjoy free 
trade everywhere in the kingdom of Johor and the people of Johor 
to all places within iVIalacca's jurisdiction subject to existing regula- 
tions. All vessels from Johor, Pahang etc., that passed Malacca, 
must there take out a Dutch pass. The Sultan would help the Dutch 
suppress piracy. There was to be rendition of runaway slaves on 
payment of $10 a head. No Europeans other than Dutch 
were to be admitted to the Sultan’s territory, except the 
ship-wrecked. Chinese and native craft might trade at Riau 
provided they did not come from Celebes or Borneo or carry 
cloves or mace and provided they did not carry tin from 
Palembang or Bangka. If these forbidden cargoes were brought to 
Riau, the Sultan would confiscate them and sell the spices to the 
Dutch for the usual cost price and the tin at $15 a pikul. .All tin 
from other places should be sent to Alalacca or sold to the Company 
at 36 Spanish dollars a hahar. On the death of the Sultan, his 
successor had to be one of the Johor royal family approved by the 
Governor of ^Malacca. Such were the main conditions making the 
future safe for a Dutch monopoly of all important articles of com- 
merce. It was recognised that as the Bugis had removed all valuable 
property the Sultan could not pay the cost of the war but he bound 
himself to pay 60,0C0 Spanish dollars as prize-money to van Braam 
and his men. van Braam accompanied by all his captains and 
escorted by grenadiers, sailors and a band called on the Sultan. 
-After a Haji interpreter had sworn on the Kuran that no harm would 
come to him Sultan Alahmud returned the Dutch .Admiral’s call 
aboard the Utrecht but was so terrified that the ceremony was brief. 
.A garrison of 254 men, including 38 European officers and gunners 
was left to protect Riau against the Bugis and the English. The 
booty taken was sold at Batavi.a for S60,670 and distributed among 
the crews. Twenty two flags were captured and in 1795 were taken 
by van Braam to Holland. 

Naturally during all these years the old mainland kingdom of 
Johor had sunk into insignificance. 



VIII. 

AT RIAU UNDER THE DUTCH. 


On 19 June 1785 David Ruhde took up his post as lirst 
Resident at Riati, living in a palm-mat house on Pulau Bayan; 
European troops and Sepoys were sent from Malacca and the top 
of Tanjong Pinang was fortified. But administration remained in 
the hands of Sultan Mahmud and his nobles and they cared little 
for the aims of European administration or were unable to accomplish 
them and they were hurt by the arbitrary methods of the Resident. 

In December 1786 Sultan Mahmud, accompanied by the Raja 
Bendahara, the Raja Temenggong and Raja Indrabongsu, visited 
Malacca. .At the same time (report afterwards said) he sent one 
Talib to entreat the ruler of Tempasok and his Ilanun pirates to rid 
him of the Dutch! .At Malacca he was received with punctilious 
ceremony being escorted ashore on Sunday 24 December by 
Councillors Abrahamus Couperus, Francois Thierens, Reinier 
Bernhard Hoijnck van Papendrecht and Christiaan Godfried Baum- 
garten, and by ex-dispensier Gerrit Leendert Velge. A guard of 
honour, three salvoes of musketry, thirteen guns and a company 
of twenty-six men under a Lieutenant to conduct him to his lodging 
outside Tranquerah gate — every formal courtesy was paid. On 7 
February 1787 a convention was signed. The Sultan had to hand 
over the administration of Riau to the Dutch East India Company, 
receiving for the first three years and perhaps longer one third of 
the revenue for himself and his chiefs. He was freed of the guardian- 
ship of his four counsellors, the Raja Tua, Raja Bendahara, Raja 
Temenggong and Raja Indrabongsu, and would consult them only 
on high matters of state: except in case of great urgency or of his 
own household affairs all was to be done in consultation with the 
Dutch Resident. Foreigners, convicted on a capital charge, were 
to be sent to Malacca. Important Chinese cases and disputes bet- 
ween strangers and the inhabitants of Riau were reserved for the 
Resident. Death-sentences even on Malays and Bugis required the 
Resident’s sanction. Only disputes between his Malay and Bugis 
subjects were left for the Sultan’s decision. No longer were 
merchants to be expected to make presents to the Sultan and his 
chiefs or to the Resident. There was to be a 5^ ad valorem duty 
on all imports and exports not specially exempted. Pahang was to 
admit no Chinese or other iunks to its ports but to direct them 
to the receipt of customs at Riau. Produce brought to Riau by the 
Sultan’s subjects paid only export duty: even the Sultan and his 
chiefs had to pay this duty. The Company was to pay import duty 
on all except spices, opium, tin and pepper! The Sultan was allowed 
no private monopoly of produce exempt from duty. 

Two months later on 2 May 1787 a fleet of 40 sail was descried 
heading for Tanjong Pinang. Though Sultan Mahmud pretended 
surprise, it took his scouts three days to surmise that the ships were 
apparently not pirate but a fleet under some Bornean prince. 
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On May 7 the Sultan reported that they were people of Solok, blown 
off their course in a storm, who wanted to buy rice and repair 
some of their boats. They were given rice, fresh supplies and two 
pilots: they said they would sail back to Borneo with the first wind. 
On the n'ght of the tenth the Riau garrison heard the noise of many 
voices on the water and the fort fired in their direction. On May 
13 there was fighting for nine hours and owing to the remissness of 
the Sultan s men the enemy entered the inner bay and plundered 
and burnt houses outside the Tanjong Pinang fort. The Chinese 
rallied to the Dutch but the garrison was small. All the Dutch 
officers advised capitulation. The enemy offered the Resident and 
the garrison undisturbed retreat to Malacca. The Resident asked 
for three days for the removal of the property of the Company and 
the garrison. The Ilanun chiefs gave him till next day and forbade 
removal of the Dutch guns. That very evening the Ilanuns attacked 
again. The garrison left their posts. A dark night and the enemy’s 
want of small vessels enabled the Resident, the Dutch officers and 
part of the garrison to escape in the Banka to Malacca with nothing 
saved but the Company’s cash. 

Malacca decided that Sultan Mahmud and Raja ‘Ali, the 
Yamtuan Muda, were both involved. The Hikayat Xegeri Johor 
and the Tuhfaf both admit that the Sultan was responsible for 
the attack. As for Raja 'Ali. the Dutch had driven him in 1784 
from Riau and then in 1786 from Sukadana, compelling him to 
retire first to Matan then to the Tambelan Islands and finally to 
Siantan where he had to live on the proceeds of his followers’ piracies. 
Naturally he hated the Dutch. In February 1785 he addressed a 
letter to Bengal (in vain owing to the treaty) asking for English 
help. In this letter, which did not reach the Governor-General until 
February 1786, Raja ‘.•\li asked for a seal, a flag and an army to 
protect him at Sukadana and added that the Dutch had expelled 
him from Riau on account of the friendship between him and the 
English Company. In June 1785 his brother-in-law, Sultan Ibrahim 
of Selangor with the aid of Bendahara ‘.Abdu’l-Majid of Pahang had 
driven the Dutch out of Selangor and asked Captain Light for 
authority to hoist a British flag on his fort. In the same year Raja 
'.\li had requested a passage through Rembau so as to attack 
Malacca from Pahang but the Rembau chiefs had refused it. If 
he was not present at Riau, it was probably because his Bugis 
followers were few and scattered, and, had he gone, he would have 
had to bribe the Ilanuns to retire, a course that left alone they were 
certain to take gratis. 

No doubt it was good fun to drive the Dutch out of Riau, but 
after this exploit, like children after a naughty prank, the Malay 
chiefs had to skedaddle. Sultan Mahmud sailed off to Lingga with 
200 boats, the Bendahara sailed to Pahang with 150 and others 
went to Bulang. In 1788 Sultan Mahmud had fled to Pahang where 
four soldiers captured at Riau heard that he sent Raja Indrabongsu 
to Solok to ask the Ilanuns to attack Malacca overland from Pahang: 
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if the story is true, the Ilanuns had enough sense not to embark 
on such a desperate enterprise. But the life of a hunted wanderer 
was neither pleasant nor profitable for Sultan Mahmud. \\ hat was 
the next move? There were three possible courses; either to make 
peace with the Dutch or to persuade the English to take the Malay 
side against them or finally for all the Malays to combine against 
the two European races. Sultan ^lahmud tried them all. He got 
his grand-uncle, Sultan Mansur of Trengganu, to write to the Dutch 
Governor of Malacca enquiring if he could mediate between the 
Company and his erring grand-nephew. In a second letter Sultan 
Mansur said that Mahmud had handed over to him his State seal, 
begging him to plead with the Dutch to let him return to Riau or 
else to live unmolested in Pahang. The Sultan of Selangor also 
tried in vain to make Mahmud’s peace with Malacca. Meanwhile 
overtures had been made to the English. Sultan Mahmud wrote to 
Captain Light at Penang telling him of the Ilanun capture of Riau, 
saying that Ruhde had broken treaties and inviting his help. In the 
Penang archives under 1788 there is an entry “Trengganu; the 
king writes to Captain Light, and he was out of all patience, it 
seems, that if he. Captain Light, could not assist him, he was 
determined to put himself under the Dutch colours and send back 
the Union Jack, but to him, when he was attacked by the Dutch ” — 
an attack that never came off. A letter from the Sultan of Trengganu 
to Bengal was lost in the wreck of the Prince Henry, whose captain 
Glass, the chief intermediary between Trengganu and England, was 
at the same time drowned. In 1788 at Trengganu Sultan Mahmud 
met Raja Said ‘Ali of Siak (who had just sacked Singgora) and 
sought his help to persuade Malay rulers to restore him to Riau, if 
necessary by force; — the Dutch heard of this and got the Sultan of 
Siak to call his nephew home. On 20 May 1790 the Sultan of 
Trengganu wrote to Governor Couperus at Malacca offering to come 
to Malacca and enquiring if the Dutch would prefer Sultan Mah- 
mud to live at Riau under their eyes or in Pahang. 

For after the Ilanun attack in 1787 the Dutch had soon re- 
established themselves at Riau: to have abandoned it would have 
meant ruin for Malacca. But though for the first six months of 
1788 it w^as declared a free port, all the Malays had scattered, most 
of them becoming pirates; the Ilanuns had gone home and the 
Bugis had migrated to Selangor, Siantan and Borneo, so that Riau 
remained a village of Chinese gaw6fr-planters with an expensive 
garrison of 312 men of whom 104 were Europeans. 

.Accordingly on 22 October 1790 Batavia accepted Malacca’s 
view that peace should be made with Sultan Mahmud in the hope 
that it would make for the prosperity of Riau. But now it seemed 
that the offer of the Sultan of Trengganu had not been sincere and 
that this ruler had other fish to fry. Under December 1790 Colonel 
Low wrote that Trengganu, Rembau, Siak, Solok, Lingga, Johor, 
Indragiri, Kota Karang (in the straits of Bulang) and Siantan, 
finding that the English would not oust the Dutch, had determined 
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to combine and drive them both out. Under 20 June 1790 the 
Penang archives contained a note that the coalition’s fleet consisted 
of 400 boats, large and small, armed with 6, 9 and 12 pounders, 
120 guns beside small arms, and 8,000 men: the land force was said 
to be 20,000 men. In November 1790 about fifty of the boats under 
Raja Endut of Siak besieged the fort at the Bindings for two weeks, 
until two Dutch frigates chased them av/ay. Later a force of Ilanuns 
made an ineffectual landing on the coast of Penang: they were driven 
off and a letter implicating the Sultan of Kedah was found in their 
hands. Never had Malayan waters been so unsafe. On some of 
the pirate ships the majority of the rowers were European prisoners. 
There was, however, no unity of command. Sultan Mansur of 
Trengganu died in 1794 but though the grand coalition had failed 
Sultan Mahmud could not get free of his pirate friends from Siak 
and elsewhere. The Dutch were in a ridiculous fix. Without its 
ruler Riau could not flourish. How to induce him to return? 

Early in 1788 Raja ‘Ali ex-Yamtuan Muda had sailed from 
Siantan to Lingga to endeavour to patch up matters between Bugis 
and Malays but the big IMalay chiefs had been obdurate and over- 
ruled Sultan Mahmud. In .\ugust Raja ‘Ali, therefore, passed on 
to his brother-in-law, Sultan Ibrahim of Selangor, who sent envoys 
to Malacca on Raja ‘.All’s behalf. Selangor was bellicose and had 
abundance of tin which it would as lief sell to Penang as to Malacca 
So Malacca allowed Raja ‘.Ali to remain in the Peninsula until it 
got an answer from Batavia, and Batavia in its turn approved his 
staying, provided Raja ‘.Ali agreed to support the Dutch treaty with 
Selangor. Raja ‘Ali then settled with his family at Muar. Now, 
(as his title of A'amtuan Muda depended on the return of Sultan 
Mahmud) he asked to go to Riau declaring that he would soon get 
Sultan Mahmud to follow. On 17 October 1794 Batavia consented, 
on condition that, as soon as a reconciliation had been effected bet- 
ween the Company and Sultan Mahmud, Raja '.Ali should give up 
his royal rank and agree to be the chief noble. But Sultan Mahmud 
got wind of this at Kota Karang. Hotfoot Raja Indrabongsu, one 
of his obdurate Malay counsellors, arrived with an offer of $60,000 
if the Company would put his master in full possession of Riau 
as Sultan Sulaiman had been. Pirates under the protection of 
Sultan Mahmud infested the coasts of Java. It was of the utmost 
importance that the roving Sultan should settle down. In a letter 
dated 29 May 1795 Batavia accepted the royal offer. .As it 
happened, however, the English had now occupied Malacca. So 
the letter offering Riau to Mahmud, Sultan of Johor and Pahang, 
was signed by Governor Couperus on behalf of the Netherlands 
East India Company and by Henry Newcome and .A. Brown the 
heads of His Britannic Majesty's forces at Alalacca. On 9 September 
Commander Newcome sailed to Riau, removed the Resident and the 
garrison and handed the island over to Sultan Mahmud, who once 
more resided at Lingga, 
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Here a nice point arises. Netscher records that on 3 May 1796 
Sultan Mahmud thanked the Governor-General at Batavia for re- 
storing to him Johor, Pahang and his other dependencies but adds 
that the Dutch actually restored only Riau, retaining their sovereign 
rights over the kingdom of Johor in accordance with the treaty 
made on 10 November 1784 and refusing to make a fresh treaty 
while the English held Malacca. The English claimed that when 
handing over Malacca, the Dutch declared that Riau, Lingga, Johor 
and Pahang were not dependencies of that settlement. There can be 
no doubt that Governor Fullerton summed up the position correctly. 
When the Dutch handed over Malacca to the English, they naturally 
declared that the old kingdom of Johor was independent so as to 
save it from the English. But when the Dutch occupied Malacca 
again, they naturally declared that the kingdom of Johor was a 
dependency of that settlement, once more to keep it out of English 
hands. It was a process of argument common at that time to 
Malays, Dutch and English. 
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IX. 

THE LAST PHASE OF THE HISTORIC KINGDOM. 

So to the throne of his fathers returned Mahmud, Sultan of 
Johor, Pahang, Riau, Lingga, the Kerimuns, Singapore and other 
lesser islands and dependencies. Although gilded by the discovery 
of tin at Singkep, it was an uneasy throne. Frequently the Sultan 
got guns and munitions from the Dutch under the pretext of com- 
bating Ilanun pirates but actually to resist Raja ‘.\Ii and the Bugis. 
At some time during the ensuing trouble Sultan Ibrahim seems to 
have come from Selangor to throw his weight on the side of Raja 
‘.Mi and to have stayed about two years at Lingga. Anderson in his 
“ Considerations relative to the Malay Peninsula " quotes a letter 
from him to the Governor at Pinang, — “ Raja ‘Ali’s mother and my 
mother were sisters, and Sultan Mahmud's mother was my father’s 
sister. Surely you will not separate the white from the black of 
the eye, flesh and blood. It would be unreasonable to prevent my 
going to Riau. Raja Bendahara, who is at Pahang and Enche' 
Muda at Bulang, with Raja Indrabongsu, are under Sultan Mahmud 
and Raja ‘.Ali. The Malay and Bugis Rajas in that country are 
like husband and wife: the Malay Raja as the wife and the Bugis 
Raja as the husband, because the Bugis Raja ‘.All made the present 
Sultan Mahmud Raja and a Malay Raja created the Bugis Raja 
and they govern jointly. 1 understand that Enche' Muda has 
assumed the government of Riau and this changing the government 
is the cause of all the disturbances." .At the end of 1800 the Dutch 
Resident of Palembang informed Batavia that after a fight which 
cost 40 or 50 lives Sultan Mahmud had instructed Raja Indrabongsu 
to set up Raja ‘Ali as head of the Bug s at Riau. But Raja Indra- 
bongsii was not going to undermine his own authority and the Malays 
successfully beat off Raja ‘.Ali. Since 1784 when the Dutch had 
ousted the Bugis, Riau had been in the possession of the Malays in 
the persons of Raja Maimunah and Engku Muda (son of her and 
of the Temenggong of Johor), who, according to the diary of a 
Dutchman, F. G. Smidt, then at Riau, styled himself Sultan of Riau. 
But Engku Aluda did not long remain in possession of Riau: after 
the English had removed the Dutch ban on Bugis officers of state. 
Raja ‘.Ali and Engku Kraing Talibak (son-in-law of the famous 
Raja Haji) took the place and drove him to Bulang. In Alay 1801, 
according to Smidt, Engku Muda blockaded Riau with a fleet of 
eighty boats of w'hich half w'ere Ilanun. Bendahara ‘.Abdu'l-AIajid 
summoned from Pahang to settle the feud, reported to the Sultan that 
he could effect nothing. Mahmud invited both the leaders to Lingga. 
But on 30 December 1801 Engku Muda replied that he was not 
to be inveigled into captivity a second time, having suffered it the 
year before at Riau, and he demanded SI 0,000 for loss suffered at 
Riau: he added that, if the Sultan would not take up the matter, 
he himself would proceed to take vengeance on Raja '.Ali and Engku 
Kraing Talibak. In February 1802 the Bendahara persuaded the 
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combatants to let their envoys accompany him to Lingga. The 
Sultan tried a compromise. Raja ‘Ali was to rule Riau for life 
only and Riau was to pay tribute to the Sultan at Lingga. Presum- 
ably Engku Muda was to rule Bulang on the same terms. In March 
1803 this decision was conveyed to the parties and satisfied neither 
of them. Raja ‘Ali thought of inviting foreign aid, and sent Engku 
Kraing to Malacca to seek the English who had restored the Bugis 
to office. On 3 September 1803 Sultan Mahmud sailed from Lingga 
to the island of Bulang, met Engku Muda Muhammad, Kraing 
Talibak and the Sultan of Siak and made peace between the Malays 
and the Bugis. On 21 December 1804 he settled Raja ‘Ali as Yam- 
tuan Muda at Penyengat. A Johor manuscript account tells us that 
“ Engku iVIuda had the rank of Temenggong and governed Riau 
and Johor, refusing however the title of Temenggong ” as was 
natural, seeing that he had been de facto Yamtuan Muda. “ If 
I can’t be Raja Muda, I don't want a title. But all the islands 
and islets and Johor are under me and certainly Pahang belongs to 
my ‘ father ’ (ayah-ku) Dato’ Bendahara ‘Abdu’l-Majid: for today 
the Sultan no longer heeds Malays but lives at Lingga and gives 
Riau to the Raja Muda. Look at our case. We ought to own the 
country because we are co-inheritors with the Sultan. Why should 
he do as he likes. Like him we are descended from Sultan ‘Abdu’l- 
Jalil {Marhum Kuala Pahang) and custom ordains we rule the coun- 
try and how can he stop us? .Although I am not installed who shall 
object to my rule? If Engku ‘.Abdu'r-Rahman wants to be called 
Temenggong, let him seek audience at Lingga. I won’t! If I die, 
you, Engku, will rule the islands and never lose Johor because to 
my mind if the Sultan behaves like this we’ve got to look after our- 
selves or be worsted. Moreover the man who did most to wrest 
Johor from Raja Kechil of Siak was our grandfather Bendahara Tun 
‘.Abbas and our grandmother, daughter of Him-who-died-at-Kuala- 
Pahang, so that she consented to marry our grandfather Upu Daeng 
Parani . . . . ^^ hen Engku Muda ceased speaking, ‘Abdu’r-Rahman 
said ‘True. Please God I’ll remember.’ The Sultan heard of these 
remarks and came and told Engku Muda not to be hurt. ‘ .As for 
the islets and Johor, do you, Enche’ Muda and ’Drahman, take 
them. — I mean Temenggong ‘.Abdu’r-Rahman. .And Husain, my son, 
do you, Enche Muhammad, do as you like with him — as you and 
’Drahman like. ‘.Abdu'r-Rahman I'm giving to the Raja Muda, 
for he will succeed me. I hope that Enche’ Muda and ’Drahman 
and all your relatives and Dato' Bendahara ‘.Abdu’l-Majid of Pahang 
will not desert me.’ Engku Muda replied. ‘True but if we do not 
assert ourselves, we are lost. You and your son will be Sultans but 
we though Bendaharas are slighted.’ Then Engku Muda circumcised 
Tengku Husain and married him to his daughter Raja Bulang. And 
the Sultan went to Riau and married Raja Hamidah (1218=1803) 

1221 the Sultan installed at Lingga ‘.Abdu’r-Rahman as 

Temenggong Sri Maharaja and Tun ‘.Ali as Bendahara Siwa Raja 
of Pahang in place of his father Tun Koris.” 
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During the life of Engku Muda, Temenggong ‘Abdu’r-Rahman 
lived at Bulang. In 1805 Yamtuan Muda Raja ‘Ali died on Pulau 
Bayan, and was succeeded by Raja Ja'far, another Bugis, son of 
the famous Marhum Ketapang. 

On 12 January 1812 Sultan Mahmud Shah died at Lingga, 
leaving the succession to his throne unsettled and actual power in 
the hands of Yamtuan Muda Ja'far. The deceased had married a 
daughter of Tun ‘Abdu'l-ilajid, Bendakara Paduka Raja of Pahang 
(who died in 1803), and of a princess, whom Begbie calls Tuanku 
Besar. Had this consort, the Engku Puan, born Sultan Mahmud a 
son, history would have been utterly different, and in view of Dutch 
and English spheres of influence great difficulties might have arisen: 
for her father was the son of Tun ‘Abbas, from whom the present 
Sultans of Johor and Pahang are descended and no one could have 
disputed the right of her son to the ancient and undivided throne. 
However this lady died childless long before Sultan Mahmud, and, 
according to Begbie, is buried in the royal cemetery of Pahang. Some 
years later, Sultan Mahmud married Enche’ Makoh, daughter of a 
Bugis Daing Maturang alias Enche’ Ja‘far, who bore the Sultan his 
eldest Tengku Sulong alias Tengku Husain, later created by Raffles 
the first Sultan of Singapore. Owing to European ignorance of the 
Malay distinction between the childien of royal consorts (anak 
gahara) and the children of commoner wives, doubts were thrown 
on the legitimacy of Sultan Husain and of his brother Sultan ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahman. The same Malay word (gmdek) was used for secondary 
wives and for concubines but to explain this to Europeans did not 
always suit the aspirations of Malay chiefs. In a letter addressed 
to the Resident (Touncillor of Singapore in 1827 Sultan Husain 
pointed out that the marriage between Sultan Mahmud and his 
mother Enche’ Makoh was properly celebrated by one Imam Said, 
in the presence of Muhammad Tahir, Lebai Mustafa and five other 
respectable witnesses. In 1-780 Sultan Mahmud was legally married 
to yet another wife, Enche’ Meriam, daughter of a Bugis Bandar 
Hasan (of the family of Siringring) by Che’ Senai, alias Pitis, a 
Balinese slave to Bandar Hasan s principal wife. This marriage was 
arranged by Raja Haji, the Bugis Yam-tuan Muda of Riau, and 
it was celebrated by one Haji Yakob, in the presence of the Suli- 
watang Ibrahim and the Shihbandar IMuhammad. Enche' Meriam 
bore Sultan Mahmud his second son, Tengku ‘.\bdu’r-Rahman, 
afterwards recognised by the Dutch as Sultan of Lingga. In 1803 
Sultan Mahmud married yet a fourth wife, Tengku Hamidah, 
daughter of the famous Raja Haji, the Yamtuan Muda of Riau who 
was killed at Teluk Ketapang fighting the Dutch in Malacca. This 
consort bore Sultan Mahmud a daughter who lived only an hour; 
but, best known as the Tengku Putri, Tengku Hamidah survived 
Sultan Mahmud, and stayed on in his palace at Pulau Penyengat, 
enjoying the revenue of several islands and being left in possession 
of the regalia. 
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Sultan Mahmud had failed to observe the Malay custom of 
formally naming his successor during his life-time. Which of his two 
sons had he meant to succeed him? Netscher’s suggestion that 
rulers of Johor were designated by names beginning with ‘Abd is 
not convincing, nor does it seem that D. Ruhde, the then Resident 
of Riau, had ground for his contention that the grandson of a 
Balinese slave-girl was of better parentage than Tengku Husain. 
.According to the Tuhjat al-XaJis which takes the side of the author’s 
relative, Yamtuan Aluda Ja'far, and of the Dutch, Sultan Mahmud 
on his death-bed exhorted the Yamtuan Aluda “ Komeng, Ja‘far! 
Komeng, Ja'far,” meaning that his son ‘.Abdu’r-Rahman, nicknamed 
Komeng, should succeed. But such a cry might have borne any mean- 
ing and Tengku Putri Hamidah, sister of the Yamtuan Muda, who 
should have known her dead consort’s wishes, took the other side 
and refused to give up the regalia until in 1822 the Dutch forced 
their surrender. Tengku Husain in his letter of 1827 claimed that 
he, the elder son, had been adopted originally by his father’s first 
wife, the Bendahara’s daughter, and was later adopted by his 
father’s last and royal wife, Tengku Putri Hamidah, who was made 
keeper of the regalia on his behalf. .Again when Sultan Mahmud 
sailed to Riau to settle the quarrel between the A'amtuan Muda ‘Ali 
and the de facto Temenggong, Engku Muda, His Highness had 
taken with him his two sons, allowing Husain to fly the royal flag, 
while ‘.Abdu’r-Rahman flew a red flag: and when from Wau the 
Sultan had sailed on to Bulang, he there pointed out to the assembled 
chiefs the significance of his sons’ difierent flags. Sultan Husain 
adds what would appear very doubtful that Sultan Mahmud openly 
declared to the Bendahara and Raja Indrabongsu that his younger 
son should inherit Lingga only and his elder all the other territory 
of the ancient kingdom: — according to Raffles ‘.Abdu’r-Rahman 
never claimed to be more than Sultan of Lingga and with a letter 
dated 12 February 1820 and addressed to Fort William Farquhar 
enclosed an epistle from Sultan Husain in which the Sultan declared 
how before his death Sultan Mahmud had let him choose Riau for 
his residence and seat of Government, a circumstance that led to 
the presence of ‘-Abdu’r-Rahman in Lingga. One thing certain 
is that, in order to hold that kingdom together, Sultan Mahmud had 
to please three masters the Bugis Yam-tuan Muda of Riau, the 
Malay Bendahara of distant Pahang and the turbulent Malay Engku 
Aluda of Riau and Bulang. In marrying Tengku Hamidah in 1803 
Sultan Mahmud married a sister of Raja Ja'far whom he proceeded 
in 1811 to create Aam-tuan Muda. He handed over his younger 
son '.Abdu r-Rahman to the care of this brother-in-law, while his 
elder son Husain was entrusted to the de facto Temenggong Engku 
Muda, who had the youth circumcised and married to his daughter. 
Raja Bulang. A most significant fact is that, just before he died 
Sultan Alahmud escorted his elder son part of the way to Pahang 
to contract a second marriage with Wan Esah, a daughter of Tun 
Koris Bendahara of Pahang. Clearly Sultan Alahmud destined 
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Husain to maintain the balance of power against the Bugis, marry- 
ing him to daughters of the two greatest iMalay chiefs in his kingdom, 
and both those great chiefs at first supported the claim of Husain. 

Begbie gives the following vivid account: 1 have modernized 
the spelling of ^lalay names. 

In the year 1811 '' Sultan Mahmud Shah summoned his two 
sons, Tengku Husain and Tengku 'Abdu’r-Rahman, into his presence 
and addressed the former nearly as follows: 'You are my first born, 
and according to the law and constitution of the empire of Johor, 
you must succeed me on the throne. It is my earnest wish that, 
whilst I am yet alive, you will unite yourself in matrimony with 
Enche' Wan Esah, the daughter of Enche’ Wan Koris and sister of 
Enche’ Wan Ali, the present Bendahara of Pahang.’ 

“ Then, turning to Tengku '.\bdu'r-Rahman he continued: ‘ As 
your turn of mind appears to be of a religious cast, I have designed 
you for the priesthood: you will therefore prepare yourself for a 
pilgrimage to Mecca.' 

. . . .“ That same year Tengku Husain quitted Lingga, accompanied 
by his father, who conducted him as far as Bulang, and as a proof 
of his attachment and intention that Tengku Husain should succeed 
to the crown, the Sultan caused him to hoist the royal standard, 
he himself displaying the white flag which is emblematical of a 
retirement from the cares and anxieties of empire. He further 
invested him with the grand seal of the empire, termed in Malay 
chap kerajaan, which Sultan Husain uses to this day. 

. . . .“ Sultan Mahmud Shah returned via Riau to Lingga, and again 
notified his desire that Tengku 'Abdu’r-Rahman should proceed to 
Mecca by the first favourable opportunity. The Sultan, how’ever, 
suddenly expired shortly after his arrival at Lingga, not without 
strong suspicions of having been poisoned by Raja Muda Ja'far. the 
•second person in the empire, who was then at Lingga. ” 

“ On the morning subsequent to the demise of Sultan Mahmud, 
the Raja Muda assembled such of the chiefs as were either able 
or willing to attend and thus addressed them: ' Our Sultan is no 
more. He died yesterday evening, but he has left us two sons. Say 
which of the two you will choose as your sovereign.’ 

“ Two of the oldest and most influential of the chiefs, named 
Dato' Penggawa Bukka (sic) and Dato’ Haji Peng-Hadji (sic), 
thus replied: ' Agreeably to the constitution of the empire, the eldest 
son must ever be selected to fill the vacant throne. We therefore 
wish that Tengku Husain may be proclaimed Sultan of Johor.' 

" L'pon hearing this speech. Raja Ja'far exclaimed in a peevdsh 
and discontented tone: ' Your wishes run exactly counter to my 
own.’ 

“ The two chiefs replied: ‘ If your highness be desirous of 
acting contrary to the custom established by law and of subverting 
the fundamental principles of the empire, why did you assemble us 
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for the purpose of learning our sentiments? The desire that we 
have expressed is in strict accordance with the law of the State, and 
if your highness, Yang di-pertuan Muda, persist in your endeavour 
to set it aside, we must solemnly protest against it as a violent in- 
fraction of the constitution.' " 

Begbie records that overpowered by these arguments the Raja 
Muda Ja'far quitted the council without reply and would probably 
have dropped his candidate except that that candidate’s mother and 
uncles invoked the aid of Ja'far's step-sister, Tengku Buntit, and so 
persuaded him to proclaim Tengku Abdu’r-Rahman as sovereign 
that evening. Begbie then continues: — 

“ The following morning the members of the cabal proceeded 
to the residence of the newly elected monarch, who, having heard 
somewhat of the intrigues that were carrying on in his favor, had 
closely secluded himself since the death of his father, in the hope that 
when not encouraged by him they would die away. When the door 
of his room was opened (Raja Muda is accused of having forced it) 
this chief thus addressed him: ‘ The body of your late father, and 
our sovereign, lies still unburied. You are aware that, according to 
our custom, it cannot be committed to the earth, until the successor 
to the throne be appointed. Your brother is still absent and who 
can tell when he will arive? There is consequently no one but your- 
self eligible to the crown and the election has fallen unanimously 
upon you.’ 

“Tengku Abdu’r-Rahman thus replied: ‘My father, the late 
sovereign expressed his earnest desire, that my brother Tengku 
Husain should succeed according to custom, as well as that I should 
devote myself to the priesthood and with that view proceed to Mecca 
on pilgrimage. I dare not consequently, and positively declare that 
I will not disobey his wishes lest I draw down a curse from heaven 
and not a blessing. I therefore request you. Raja Ja'far, to act as 
Regent until the return of my brothers.’ 

“ Raja Muda Ja'far, whose real reason for wishing to substitute 
Tengku ‘Abdu’r-Rahman for his brother was that there was an 
existing feud between his family and that of Tengku Husain, in 
consequence of which he feared a serious diminution of his authority 
in the event of that prince's succession, while the weakness and vacil- 
lation of Tengku ‘Abdu’r-Rahman’s character held out to him a 
prospect of great power, especially as he was his own nephew, ex- 
claimed in a tone of apparently great surprise: ‘ How can I venture 
to assume the authority of the Sultan when one of his sons is actually 
on the spot?’ ” 

The weak and wavering ‘Abdu'r- Rahman ‘‘vowing he’d ne’er 
consent, consented. Sultan Alahmud was buried and three days 
later ‘Abdu r-Rahman was installed and received homage — but, 
thanks to Tengku Putri Hamidah, not the sacred regalia. 

So Begbie with an air of convincing realism, and right down 
to 1819 the Bendahara and Temenggong used seals given them bv 
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the deceased Sultan Mahmud. But of all this, the author of the 
Tuhfat al-Xafis, nephew of Raja Muda Ja'far, says not a word. 
.\ccordins to him. Sultan Mahmud died and ‘Abdu’r-Rahman was 
unanimously proclaimed his successor: Tengku Husain came back 
to Lingga and having mixed his tears with those of the new ruler 
and the Yamtuan Muda Ja'far returned to Riau to live happily with 
the Yamtuan Muda Ja‘far and Temenggong ‘.\bdirr-Rahman! 
According to Begbie, Tengku Husain remained in Pahang delayed 
by the north-east monsoon and lulled by a crafty and antedated 
letter from the Yamtuan Muda ascribing the Sultan’s death to the 
fatigue of the trip to Bulang and omitting all reference to ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahman's installation. Tengku Husain afterwards claimed that 
Bendahara Tun ‘Ali had installed him while still in Pahang — as 
Bendahara Tun ‘Abdu'l-Majid had installed the famous Raja Haji 
as Yamtuan Muda of Riau in Pahang. .\t last he sailed for Lingga, 
landing “ comparatively friendless, nearly all his partisans having 
quitted it under the new government.’’ Sultan ‘Abdu’r-Rahman 
received his brother with kindness and offered to abdicate, until the 
Yamtuan Muda warned his ruler that abdication would mean loss of 
the treasury and perhaps exile for himself and his supporters. Tengku 
Husain, therefore, sailed to Pulau Penyengat, where backed by 
Tengku Putri Hamidah he assembled forces and got the aid of his 
brother-in-law, \Yan ‘.Ali, Bendahara of Pahang, for an attempt to 
recover the crown. Alarmed, Yamtuan Muda Ja'far complained of 
the young Bendahara’s “ piratical ” intentions to the British Resident 
at Malacca, who sent Mr. .Adriaen Koek to warn the Bendahara that 
intervention in the affairs of Lingga would displease Great Britain. 
Wan (or Tun) ‘Ali took his forces at Bulang back to Pahang. 

Netscher considers it incredible that with the regalia at their 
command the Bendahara and the Temenggong would not have ousted 
'.\bdu’r-Rahman in order to enthrone Husain, if he had had the 
r ghtful claim. But both those chiefs were young men, living in 
distant parts of the kingdom, and such a step would have meant war 
with the able and energetic Yam-tuan Muda supported by the Dutch, 
and for the Bendahara it might have meant war with Great Britain 
too. 

Lingga prospered under Sultan ‘Abdu’r-Rahman, though the 
author of the TuMat naively admits that he ruled under the close 
surveillance of the Bugis agents of Yamtuan Muda Ja'far. Seven 
years passed. Then having lost Java by the Treaty of Vienna Raffles 
returned in March 1818 from his house and his men-servants and 
his ‘ splendid equipage ’ in Berners Street to dreary derelict Ben- 
coolen. “ The .Archipelago,” as Coupland remarks, •' with the ex- 
ception of Bencoolen and its neighbourhood, had been recognised, 
to use the modern diplomatic phrase, as being a Dutch ‘ sphere of 
influence.’ .And it was vain for Raffles to hope, with the resources 
at his command, to keep native chiefs within that sphere true to their 
old engagements,” (made with the English during the interruption 
of Dutch suzerainty), “ even if they wished it, against the will of the 
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Dutch. It was indeed small kindness to them to attempt it. " From 
“ his second Elba," as with some lack of modesty he termed Ben- 
coolen, Raffles attempted the doubtful kindness of offering Riau 
the protection of the British flag. Xetscher quotes a Malay letter 
written by Raffles on 5 July 1818 to the Yamtuan Muda, telling that 
chief how he had returned from Europe and had got news from 
Batavia, that contrary to treaty Holland was going to take Riau! 
The letter advised the Yamtuan Muda " not to receive any Dutch 
envoy, for as he was disposed to remain under the protection of the 
British flag, they could remain friends as before, rendering each 
other mutual help." Raffles “ hoped to visit Riau shortly and talk 
over matters. " A letter dated 25 May 1819 from the Sultan of 
Lingga and the Yamtuan of Riau was preserved in the Lingga 
archives in Xetscher's time, giving their account of what then 
followed: — 

" I, Sultan ‘Abdu'r-Rahman with Raja Ja far, \’amtuan Muda 
of Riau, who was my agent in the transactions hereunder described, 
make known to the whole world how it came to pass we made a 
treaty with the English on 19 August, 1818, that is three months 
after the engagement between the English and the Governor-General 
of Xetherlands India. F()r two hundred years Johor had a treaty 
with the Xetherlands East India Company and was always under- 
stood to be on the side of those who governed Malacca. For long 
there was war between them but in 1784 peace was made and a 
treaty was signed, under which the Company opened a station at 
Riau that lasted till in 1787 Riau was captured by Ilanun pirates. 
The station was abandoned and the bond between the Dutch and 
Johor was weakened. When the Dutch struck their flag at Malacca, 
the English could then have taken their place with Johor but neither 
they nor Johor sought such a step. 

In 1818, shortly before Malacca was restored to Holland, 
Major Farquhar its Resident came and asked us to sign a treaty. 
He was most insistent and in a great hurry. .-\t that time we had 
no treaty with any' one and did not know whether our old friends 
the Dutch would renew the former bond or not. We received a 
letter from the British, stating that the Dutch would come with 
a strong force to take our country and that this was surprising, 
as it was contrary to the treaty enacted in Europe between Holland 
and England. When we read this, we thought that, though Malacca 
was being restored to the Dutch, there might be some other clause 
preventing us from making a new contract with our old friends. 
Only because of the arguments and candour of Major Farquhar 
and that English letter did we make a treaty with Major Farquhar 
that was not of the slightest use to us. 

came Rear-Admiral M olterbeek, who had hoisted the 
Dutch flag at Malacca, and he told us that a little land for the 
former stations was again allotted to the Dutch and that absolutely 
nothing appeared in the treaty about Johor. We perceived that we 
had been tricked into signing a treaty in haste and had been deceived 
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as to a Dutch attack on our country; for our old friends wished only 
to renew the old alliance. We were therefore very glad, and con- 
sidering it necessary for our safety have set aside a treaty entered 
into with indecent haste, and with much pleasure have made an 
alliance with our old friends. In this treaty both sides have con- 
sidered the welfare of our kingdom and the benefit of our subjects.” 

At the end of June, 1818, Farquhar had sailed in the John Bull 
to Riau, where he talked for two hours with the Yamtuan Muda 
Ja'far about making a treaty. He had then sailed for Pontianak 
but finding a Dutch commissioner, Boekholtz, there, he had left 
on 9 August for Lingga to ask the Sultan to sanction a treaty. 
Sultan ‘Abdu'r-Rahman was devoted to religion; he wore Arab dress 
on Friday, would weep at prayers, and ha\nng a fine voice liked to 
act as muezzin. Explaining to Farquhar that he no longer con- 
cerned himself with worldly affairs, His Highness left the wiiole 
business to the Yamtuan ^luda. The same day Farquhar left for 
Riau, where, reminding the Yamtuan Muda that since 1795 the 
English had restored Riau to the Malays, he enjoined him that the 
Malays must resist any Dutch attack and call at once for English 
aid. This friendly attitude coupled with rich presents of guns and 
velvet induced the Yamtuan Muda to sign on 19 .\ugust a treaty 
of commercial alliance, in virtue of powers granted him by “ Sri 
Sultan .Abdul Rahman Shaw, King oj Johor, Pahang and Depen- 
dencies.” British vessels and merchandise were to enjoy in the 
ports of Johor, Pahang, Lingga, Riau and elsewhere the privileges 
granted to the most favoured nations. The Sultan was not to grant 
a monopoly of any of the produce of his territories to any one, 
nor to renew any treaty obstructing British trade. Farquhar then 
taking a ring from his finger handed it to the Yamtuan Muda and 
sailed away to restore Malacca to the Dutch. 

.After that the Malays started to build forts in order to resist 
the threatened Dutch attack. But Adriaen Koek came from Malacca 
and assured them that there was no fear of such an eventuality, and 
before the end of September Rear-Admiral J. C. Wolterbeek arrived 
from Alalacca and opened negotiations that led to a treaty being 
signed on 26 November on behalf of Sultan 'Abdu’r-Rahman by the 
Yamtuan Muda Ja‘far and by the Temenggong oj Johor. \ Dutch 
Resident and a Ilutch garrison were to be stationed at Riau — and 
actually arrived on November 30. Riau and Lingga were 
to be free ports but all other harbours in the Sultan s kingdom 
were to be free only to Dutch and local vessels. All tin 
from Bangka and Palembang were to be sold to the Dutch at a 
fixed price and all spices from Borneo and the Moluccas at cost 
price. There was to be mutual surrender of runaway slaves. Mono- 
poly and slavery, two of the old bugbears that made Raffles turn a 
blind eye both to Fort William and to international obligations! 
The Tuhfat tells how Major Farquhar returned and upbraided Yam- 
tuan Aluda Ja'far, who replied that the reason he had not applied 
for English aid was that the Dutch had used no force. Farquhar 
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(or his interpreter) next saw Tengku Husain and Temenggong 
‘Abdu'r-Rahman: Munshi Abdullah tells us that Farquhar gave 
Tengku Husain a considerable sum of money though Farquhar him- 
self denied to Fort William that he had any communication directly 
or indirectly with H's Highness ‘ immediately prior to his coming to 
Singapore.' 

In November Raffles received his .instructions from Lord Hast- 
ings and the Bengal government. He was first to go to Acheh and 
establish British interests there, and then, provided the Dutch had 
not started a settlement at Riau, to establish a port on that island. 
.'\ddltional Instructions gave him in December the option of nego- 
tiating for a port in Johor, after he had made enquiries with regard 
to “ the actual political conditions and relations of the State, the 
degree of independent authority exercised by the chief, his power of 
maintaining any engagements which he may contract, his relations 
with other States, especially the Dutch settlements at Malacca and 
the Government of Siam.” “ There is some reason to think,” the 
Instructions continued, “ that the Dutch will claim authority over 
the State of Johor by virtue of some old engagements, and though 
it is possible the pretension might be successfully combated, it will 
not be consistent with the policy or present views of the Governor- 
General in Council to raise a question of this sort with the Nether- 
landish authorities.” 


Raffles returning from a visit to Bengal reached Penang on 
December 31 to find that Farquhar had written reporting the Dutch 
occupation of Riau. The Governor of Penang, Colonel Bannerman, 
strongly objected to Raffles sailing for Acheh pending certain re- 
presentations he wished to make to Bengal. Raffles seized the 
excuse to tackle the vital Johor problem. Embarking on January 
19, he overtook Major Farquhar, who favoured British occupation 
of the Kerimun (Carimon) islands, where on Saparua island fhe 
Temenggong of Johor had stayed for some time: — on October IS 
Farquhar had already written to the Yamtuan Muda at Riau sug- 
gesting Kerimun as a suitable place for him to grant the British as 
a port. They found the islands uninhabited and covered with 
forest. So they sailed for Singapore and on the evening of 28 
Jaimary 1819 anchored off St. John’s Island. The next morning 
Raffles and Farquhar, accompanied by a Sepoy with a musket, 
landed and walked to the house of Temenggong ‘Abdu’r-Rahman 
who gave them rambutan. WTien handing over Malacca in 1 795 
the Dutch had oeclared that Riau, Lingga, Johor and Pahang were 
not dei^ndencies of that settlement, and now to his relief Raffles 
heard that there was no Dutch settlement at Singapore. 

At that time the island was inhabited, according to Newbold, 
by the Temenggong some 150 of his Malay followers, some 3() 
Chinese and about 30 proto-Malay families at Kampong Temeng- 
gong on the Singapore river. But Farquhar found at once a Chined 
gambir plantation on Sehgi hill and another to the westward of 
Government Hill towards the Pangjima Prang’s compound and 
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wrote that before British occupation the Temenggong had authorised 
Malays and Chinese to open about twenty plantations; — there were 
three gambir plantations on Mt. Stamford. How long the Temeng- 
gong had lived on the island is not certain. Crawfurd and Wa’ 
Hakim, a proto-Malay eye-witness of the landing, say that 
the Malay and proto-Malay settlement was founded in 1813. 
Meursinge's Leesboek contains a letter written in 1814 by the 
Temenggong asking permission from the Sultan of Lingga to sail 
away to seek his fortune w’herever fate might lead, and according 
to Munshi 'Abdullah he lived in voluntary exile from Riau. Nets- 
cher, as we have seen, says that he stayed for some time on Keri- 
mun island. Newbold relates that the Temenggong had gone to 
Singapore “ in 1815 or 1816 and subsisted by fishing and piracy," 
and Wa’Hakim declared as a very old man in 1882 that on Raffles’ 
coming the Temenggong had the only large house, which stood back 
from the Singapore river, between it and the sea near the obelisk. 
The Tuhfat relates that the Temenggong had sailed there from 
Riau “ in accordance with ancient custom ” but only after Farquhar 
had suggested it and that he did not remove his family to the island 
until after Raffles had hoisted the British flag and installed Husain 
as Sultan. Probably he had visited the island pretty often but never 
settled there permanently before 1819. 

On 19 August 1818 Farquhar had signed a treaty with Sultan 
‘x^bdu’r-Rcihman, King of Johor, Pahang and dependencies. On 
this occasion, according to a letter by Farquhar dated 12 February 
1820 and addressed to Fort William, ‘Abdu’r-Rahman publicly 
declared that he was not Sultan and asked Farquhar not to address 
him as such. In his letter of 15 October 1818 to the Yamtuan Muda 
of Riau asking for leave to found a settlement on the Kerimun 
Islands, Farquhar had apologised for not writing to the same 
Sultan ‘Abdu’r-Rahman at Lingga, as the latter had delegated all 
power to the Yamtuan Muda. Now aware that under Dutch 
surveillance that ruler would not be able to convey any rights 
at Singapore to the British, Raffles determined to go back on the 
British recognition of the younger brother and to instal Husain 
as the rightful Sultan of the historic kingdom of Johor! Evidently 
the Temenggong abetted him and apparently the Bugis Yamtuan 
Muda Ja'far gave the arrangement his tacit consent, glad to be 
quit so easily of two discontented Malay leaders and to trim 
so convenently between the Scylla of Holland and the Charybdis 
of Great Britain. That Raffles had any shadow of right so to 
interfere in the domestic politics of the Johor-Lingga kingdom, 
a kingdom bound for two centuries by intimate ties to the Dutch, 
no one can for a moment contend. However the Eastern seas had 
never been a school for fine sentiment, and Raffles was blinded to 
legal niceties by his hatred of monopolies and slavery and by chagrin 
at losing Java and Britain’s place in the Malayan sun. On 30 
January 1819 the Dato’ Temenggong Sri Maharaja, who two months 
before had signed a treaty with the Dutch, now “ in his own name 
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and in the name of Sri Sultan Husa'n Muadzam Shah, Raja of 
Johor " and in return for an annual grant of $3,000 and for British 
protection, agreed to let the English company land, hoist the Union 
Jack and select land at Singapore or other place in the government 
of Singapore-Johor ” for the establishment of a factory. 

Raffles now paid S500 each to Raja Embong and Wan ‘Abdullah 
to fetch the “rightful ” heir from Riau. Tengku Husain pretended 
he was to go fishing in the Riau Straits and sailed to Singapore v/bere 
in the name of the Governor-General of Bengal he was installed, 
in the open with the aid of a plumed and aiguilletted A.D.C., as 
Husain Muadzam Shah, Sultan of Johor. Raffles gave him a 
thousand collars, and rolls of black and yellow cloth and on the 
same day, being 6 February, 1819, Their Highnesses the Sultan and 
Temenggong signed a treaty confirming the preliminary agreement 
of 30 January in return for annual allowances of $5,000 to the 
Sultan and $3,000 to the Temenggong and substituting “ factories ’’ 
for “ factory the Temenggong was also to have half of the duties 
collected from native vessels. Both Sultan and Temenggong were 
promised British protection so long as they lived “ in the immediate 
vicinity of the places subject to their authority." On 7 .^pril 1819 
the garrison at Singapore was reported by Farquhar to consist of 
four companies of the 1st Battalion of the 20th Regiment — a detach- 
ment of 29 European artillery and 25 Golundauze. 

So was divided the old historic Sultanate of Johor, Pahang, 
Riau and Lingga. 

Shortly afterwards the “ Tuan Raja " Temenggong addressed a 
letter to “ Tuan Raja Muda Adriaen Koek " of Malacca saying that 
Raffles and Farquhar had landed men and stores at Singapore before 
he could send word to Malacca or Riau and that Tengku Husain 
had come there to remove his son I'engkii Besar and been seized 
by Raffles and installed as Sultan of Singapore. “ .\t the same 
time we in no way separate ourselves fro.m the Dutch." An almost 
identical letter was sent to the Yamtuan Muda of Riau. The newly 
installed Sultan also wrote on February 15 to the Yamtuan Muda: 
“ the Raja of Johor came to me at midnight reporting that there 
were a great many ships at Singapore and that many soldiers and 
stores were being landed. I was surprised at the news and anxious 
and worried about my son who was there. Without thinking of 
what I was doing I set off the same night. I so lost my head I 
had no time to inform you. When I reached Singapore, I met IMr. 
Raffles who took hold of me and would not let me go but forced 
me into being installed Sultan. I could do nothing but follow his 
wish.’’ Finally the Dato’ Bendahara Siwa Raja of Pahang wrote 
to “ Tuan Raja " Timmerman Thyssen, Governor of Malacca, ex- 
pressing amazement that the inscrutable Creator had parted brother 
from brother, father from son and friend from friend, declaring the 
cryptic intention of being a friend to the friends of the Raja of 
Johor and requesting that a large bottle of rose-water should be sent 
to him in Pahang! The seals used by this urbane diplomat and by 
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the Temenggong still described them as the delegates of the deceased 
Sultan Mahmud, a description that could offend nobody! In- 
deed the Bendahara's letter is a perfect specimen of Malay dip- 
lomacy in those difficult times. The Malays had heard of English 
justice and fairness in Java but the Dutch had always been and were 
top-dog. The only course was to be a trimmer, and no one could 
be angry for long with diplomats who mixed rose-water with politics. 
Enfortunately the European did not always understand finesse and 
so, at Farquhar’s demand, the Temenggong of Singapore had to 
write on March 1 a declaration “ freely acknowledging that I did 
write letters to Mr. Adriaen Koek of ^Ialacca and one to the Raja 
Muda of Riau, but my motive for so doing arose solely from the 
apprehension of bringing on me the vengeance of the Dutch at some 
future period. I here call God and His Prophet to witness that the 
English established themselves at Singapore with my free will and 
consent: and that from the arrival of the Honourable Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles no troops or effects were landed, or anything exe- 
cuted but with the free accord of myself and the Sultan of Johor.” 
Sultan Husain also affixed his seal to this disarming document. 

For Raffles was still nervous as to Dutch intentions. He warned 
Farquhar that the Dutch might occupy Trengganu and that, even if 
British establishments in those quarters should prove unnecessary, 
he was to cultivate friendship with Trengganu, Pahang and Lingga, 
a good opportunity being to comply with Trengganu’s request for 
arms. 

The parting of " brother from brother " was not a clean-cut 
process. In 182C two complications arose. .\ Bugis chief, Arong 
Bilawa, and five hundred followers migrated in February from Riau 
to Singapore, and the British refused to surrender him to the Dutch 
at Malacca. Batavia also complained to Bengal that with British 
connivance the Temenggong had sent a letter to the Sultan of Sambas 
inciting him against the Dutch. In February 1923 Sultan Husain in 
the presence of the Temenggong and Raffles handed an English flag 
to the Penghulu of Johor to fly in that State in order to protect it 
against the risk of occupation by Holland’s allies at Riau. In 
.August confidential orders came from Bengal to strike the flag and 
Mr. Crawfurd, then Resident Councillor at Singapore, gave instruc- 
tions accordingly. But a Dutch commission discovered that the 
Union Jack continued to be flown at Johor Lama on Sundays and 
feast-days and whenever a ship entered or cleared. It decided that 
whenever the Union Jack was found flying there, it was to be hauled 
down and replaced by the Dutch and Johor flags; that if the English 
flag was not flown, then only the Johor flag should be flown in the 
name of ‘.Ebdu’r- Rahman Sultan of Lingga and Johor; and that if 
the Union Jack was flown under protection of a military guard, the 
matter should be merely reported! In November the Commission 
visited Johor Lama and met a new Penghulu, who declared that the 
Union Jack had been flown not by him but his predecessor and that, 
though appointed by Sultan Husain and the Temenggong, he would 
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recognise ‘Abdu’r-Rahman as the rightful Sultan as soon as he was 
given the Johor regalia. And in fact ‘‘ finding that his authority over 
his subjects was little more than nominal for want of the regalia 
Sultan ‘Abdu’r-Rahman (and his son the Tengku Besar) had left 
Lingga as early as 1821, advancing the excuse of a marital alliance 
but intending not to return unless and until he did get the hallowed 
regalia. He had sailed first to Pahang, whence the Bendahara, Tun 
‘Ali, escorted him to Trengganu. There he and his son remained, 
while according to Dutch rumour Sultan Husain made many efforts 
at British instigation to get the regalia from Tengku Putri Hamidah, 
even offering her $50,000 Spanish dollars. Finally in October 1822 
the Governor of Malacca, Timmerman Thyssen, accompanied by 
Adriaen Koek went to Pulau Penyengat, where finding no argument 
would prevail, they marched, it is said, a body of troops with their 
pieces loaded into the presence chamber and took the regalia from 
Tengku Putri Hamidah by force. Sultan ‘Abdu’r-Rahman was then 
invited to return at once to Riau, accompanied by Bendahara ‘Ali 
of Pahang. From fear of the Tengku Putri His Highness delayed, 
until a Dutch brig took the Yamtuan Muda to Trengganu to fetch 
him. The main mast of the brig was struck by lightning in the 
Trengganu roads and she had to return. But on November 3 the 
Sultan and the Yamtuan Muda arrived at Riau. On November 27 
Sultan ‘Abdu’r-Rahman was formally invested with the regalia. 
The Temenggong was away in Singapore and supported Sultan 
Husain; the Raja Tua had long since migrated to Sambas; the 
Raja Indrabongsu had died in Pahang and his office was vacant: 
Bendahara ‘Ali had written from Pahang authorising the Yamtuan 
Muda to represent him— in 1819 he had refused the British permis- 
sion to hoist the Union Jack in his country and had assured Sultan 
‘Abdu’r-Rahman, distant and unassertive, of his allegiance; though 
he was soon to acknowledge Sultan Husain. Only the Yamtuan 
Muda Ja‘far of all the great chiefs was present to see the consumma- 
tion of the plot he had contrived in 1812. After the investiture 
Sultan ‘Abdu’r-Rahman sent two Dutchmen and a party of Malays 
to claim Johor and hoist his own and the Dutch flag there. Craw- 
furd declined to interfere, pointing out that no clause of any treaty 
bound the British Government to maintain the authority of the 
joint protesters, Sultan Husain and Temenggong ‘Abdu’r-Rahman, 
outside Singapore. 

Then on 17 March, 1824, by the treaty of London Holland 
ceded Malacca to Great Britain, agreeing never to establish a 
settlement in the Malay Peninsula or make treaties with any of its 
Malay chiefs; and while Great Britain agreed never to establish 
settlements on the Kerimun islands, Batam, Bintang (Riau), 
Lingga or other islands lying south of the Singapore Straits, Holland 
gave up all claim to Singapore. This led on 1 October, 1824, to 
Mr. John Crawfurd, Resident of Singapore, writing to the Secretary 
to the Government at Calcutta: “The Carimon (Kerimun) Islands 
and the Malayan settlement of Bulang are two of the principal 
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possessions of the Temenggong of Johor or Singapore and his claim 
to them is not only allowed by the rival chiefs, but more satisfac- 
torily ascertained by the voluntary and cheerful alliance yielded to 
him by the inhabitants. By the present treaty, however, he must 
either forego all claims to these possessions, or removing to them, 
renounce his connexion with the British Government.” The cheer- 
ful inhabitants were mostly Malays from the Johor mainland who 
used the Kerimun islands for piratical purposes, while Sultan Husain 
had given an Englishman and a Sayid Akil permits to work the tin 
mines there. On 13 August 1827 Resident Elout informed the 
Resident of Singapore, that Sultan ‘Abdu'r-Rahman was going to 
assert his rights over the Kerimun Islands but that it was not the 
intention to hoist the Dutch flag: the Yamtuan Muda Ja'far also 
wrote to Sultan Husain that his half-brother Sultan ‘Abdu’r-Rahman 
was about to hoist his flag on the islands. The Yamtuan IMuda 
then sent Engku Sayid Muhammad Zin al-Kudsi to plant the black 
and white flag of Riau. The “ Sultan of the Straits,” as the Riau 
Malays termed Husain, paid no heed. “ On September 17 Husain 
told the Resident that the Yamtuan Muda had gone with twenty 
sail to take forcible possession of the Carimons but that on their 
arrival Sultan Husain’s followers had refused to allow them to 
land, so they went to the south-east of the island and hoisted a 
flag and returned to Riau. Husain then wrote to his brother Abdu'r- 
Rahman remonstrating with him for trying to exclude him from his 
rights.” The author of the Tulifat, however, says that Temenggong 
Ibrahim told his father that no Teluk Belanga people took part in 
the fighting at Kerimun, which was not the work of Sultan Husain 
but of his wife, .\nyhow Resident Elout wrote that he was bound to 
interfere and was sending two Dutch ships to reinforce the fleet of 
the Yamtuan Muda of Riau. Singapore replied that Sultan Husain 
was independent and the British Government had nothing to do 
with his movements beyond the limits of Singapore. On November 
8 the Dutch Resident with two officers and fifty Dutch European 
troops landed and took the Kerimuns, which have ever since 
remained in Dutch hands. .Ml land right of the East Indiamen’s 
course to China now fell within the Dutch sphere of influence, and 
all land to the left of that course fell within the British sphere. 
“ Brother had been parted from brother ” politically for ever. 
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X. 

SULTAN HUSAIN AND TEMENGGONG 
‘ABDU’R-RAHMAN. 

In March 1819 Raffles sent from Penang to Singapore, building 
materials, tools and changkuls worth 2,143 Spanish dollars arid 
provisions, ghee, biscuits and bullocks worth S3 ,384. When in 
February the Singapore treaty was signed with Sultan Husain 
Muazam Shah and the Uato Temenggong Sri Maharaja ‘Abdu’r- 
Rahman there were few inhabitants cf the place, living in huts. 
On 26 June the Sultan and the Dato or Engku Temenggong, as 
he was variously called, signed regulations for this infant settle- 
ment, whereunder the Temenggong’s people moved across the 
river and the Sultan and Temenggong (or their deputies) and 
the Resident were to meet every Monday at 10 o’clock at the 
Court in the Temenggong’s compound in order to listen to peti- 
tions and grievances and to decide on the substance of proclama- 
tions: the consent of all three was required for the imposition 
of customs and duties and the establishment of farms. The 
Sultan was then receiving S5,000 a year and the Temenggong 
$3,000 and a half of the duties collected from native vessels. When 
the Sultan complained of the inadequacy of his allowance. Raffles 
suggested that he could arrange with a merchant-house in Bengal 
for the Sultan and Temenggong to receive large stocks of goods that 
they could sell on commission. The chiefs laughed and retorted that 
trade was not for men of their standing. By October Raffles had 
returned to Bengkulen and in November, against Raffles’ wish, 
Farquhar started farms for opium, spirits and gambling, paying one- 
third of the proceeds to the Sultan and one-third to the Temenggong: 
from this source in 1820 the Sultan and Temenggong received 
between them $325 a month — in October 1822 Raffles commuted 
this for $500 a month. 

“ At that time,” Munshi ‘Abdullah tells us, “ the Temenggong's 
men and the Sultan’s men and traders of every nationality all went 
armed: there were some who robbed in broad daylight, others broke 
in and robbed people’s goods, because they were afraid of nothing, 
for the town was not yet in a settled state, and there were not yet 
many Europeans and the Sepoys had not yet come and there were 
only four or five policemen. The people who began the fighting 
every day were the Temenggong’s people, and they acted towards 
the Malacca people like sheep, for the Malacca people were never 
armed and did not know how to fight with a creese and they had 
never seen any bloodshed.” Before the end of 1819 Sultan Husain 
started to build a large rambling palmleaf palace at Kampong Glam 
and there were daily murders on the jungle path to the royal settle- 
ment. The Resident had no control over the inhabitants of the 
Sultan’s and Temenggong’s compounds. By March 1820 the gift 
of presents from native vessels to the Sultan and Temenggong had 
been stopped but as late as February 1820, when the first junk 
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arrived from Amoy, the Xakhoda was seized and put in the stocks 
by the Sultan's followers, because he refused to wait on their master 
with presents. 

In October 1822 Raffles came on a last visit to his political 
child, which now had 10, COO inhabitants. Lawlessness was still 
rife. On 11 March 1823 Farquhar was stabbed by an Arab who 
had run amuck, but so suspicious were the times that the commander 
of the Sepoys trained his guns on the Temenggong's quarters and 
would have fired had not Raffles counselled enquiry. Raffles per- 
suaded the Temenggong to remove from the town to Teluk Blanga. 
He wanted to send one son of the Sultan and one of the Temenggong 
to Bengal to be educated but their mothers would not consent. 
Raffles then founded the educational Institution that still bears his 
name, subscribing $2,COO himself and putting down the Sultan and 
Temenggong for $1,000 each. On this visit he prohibited gambling, 
cock-fighting and slavery. In June 1823 he arranged for the Sultan 
to receive in future $1,500 a month and the Temenggong $800, their 
Highnesses to forego their monopolies of certain timbers and all 
claims to presents and customs from Chinese junks and Chinese 
generally and to put the whole of Singapore, outside their demesnes, 
at the disposal of the British. Their Highnesses were “ relieved 
from personal attendance " at the Monday court but were always 
“ entitled to a seat on the bench, and to all due respect ’’ when they 
thought proper to attend. In forwarding a copy of this engagement 
to Mr. Crawfurd, who succeeded Farquhar as Resident, Raffles wrote, 
‘‘ I have had reason to be much satisfied with the honest intentions 
of these chiefs and particularly of their attachment to our Govern- 
ment and I recommend them particularly to ymur personal kindness 
and attention. There are not wanting mischievous people, however, 
to mislead them and you should be on your guard against these.” 
In February 1824 the Resident sent a peon to Kampong Glam to 
proclaim that no one might wear a creese but the peon was afraid 
and sought audience of the Sultan who told him if he issued the 
proclamation he would have him creesed on the spot! However the 
Temenggong consented and the Sultan gave way. 

Raffles regarded his 1823 engagement ” as the basis of a more 
definite treaty to be entered into, after the permanency of the Settle- 
ment has been established." This permanency the Anglo-Dutch 
treaty of March 1824 secured but even before that in forwarding on 
January 10 to Bengal a memorial from the Sultan and Temenggong 
complaining of British protection having been removed from Johor 
and demanding that the IMalay law of slavery should not be altered, 
Crawfurd had taken the opportunity of asking authority to negotiate 
a new treaty stipulating the unequivocal cession of Singapore and 
the freedom of the British Government from affording protection to 
the two Malay magnates outside Singapore. The same despatch 
forwarded a separate letter from the Temenggong demanding further 
compensation for the expense of removing to Teluk Blanga, and 
demanding also a residence in the town of Singapore. To avoid “ even 
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a possible suspicion of ill-faith ’’ Cravvfurd recommended approval 
of the pecuniary demand but added: — “ the residence of the 
Temenggong and his numerous and disorderly followers was a nui- 
sance of the first magnitude. Three thousand dollars have actually 
been paid for his removal. Three thousand more are demanded for 
the same object, and yet he wished to preserve a temporary residence 
in the very same spot, and to occupy all the ground which he had 
ever occupied. This would have been to have perpetuated every 
nuisance for abating which so large an expense had been incurred. 
The matter would probably have been aggravated, when the followers 
of the Temenggong were living in his enclosure removed from the 

control of their chief The present Sultan, when he connected 

himself with us, was not only destitute of all authority but living 
in a state of complete indigence. The condition of the Temenggong 
has not been ameliorated to the same extent, but I am not aware of 
any honest emolument which he has forfeited by his change of 
circumstances, and it may be added, although he is perhaps not 
entirely convinced of the beneficial nature of the change, that he 
has been rescued from a course of life of not the most respectable 
description. He is, at all events, unquestionably at present living 
in a greater state of affluence, security and comfort than it was 
possible for him to have enjoyed without our protection.” Crawfurd 
wound up by declaring that the chiefs, whom Raffles had commended 
to his kindness and attention, were not fit to take part in the govern- 
ment of Singapore. 

On 2 August 1824 a final treaty was concluded by which “ Their 
Highnesses the Sultan and Temenggong of Johor ’’ alienated for 
ever all right and title to Singapore and assumed the position of 
private individuals while residing within the island. Munshi 
‘Abdullah declares that Crawfurd only got their signatures by 
delaying the payment of their monthly allowances! The Sultan was 
to receive $33,200 and a stipend of $1,300 a month for life; the 
Temenggong was to receive $26,800 and a stipend of $700. If ever 
they or their heirs wanted to remove from Singapore, they were to 
be paid compensation fixed by the treaty. The IMalay chiefs were 
to enter into no alliance with any foreign power without the consent 
of the East India Company. Neither party was bound to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the other’s government or to support each 
other by force of arms against any third party whatsoever. The 
Sultan and Temenggong engaged to maintain a free and unshackled 
trade within their dominions and to admit the trade and traffic of 
the British nation into all the ports and harbours of the kingdom 
of Johor on the terms of the most favoured nation. Crawfurd re- 
ported that “ the Temenggong in particular, the most influential and 
intelligent individual of the two, has been highly respectable and 
steady throughout the whole of the piesent negotiations and I owe 
in a great measure to his support such success as I may venture to 
anticipate.” The main difficulty had been the chiefs’ demand that 
their pensions should be made hereditary and perpetual. 
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Temenggong ‘Abdu'r- Rahman died on 8 December 1825. 
Sultan Husain outlived him by ten unhappy years. Munshi ‘Abdul- 
lah has left a picture of the Sultan’s small neckless head, his pot 
belly, his thin legs, his awful husky voice and his habit of falling 
asleep whenever he sat down. He has also described his indolence 
and extravagance and dependence on unreliable followers. At last 
in despair his royal wife, Tengku Perbu, got a Tamil, ‘Abdu’l-Kadir, 
son of an old mercantile friend, to manage their affairs. His 
economies infuriated the Sultan’s dependents and Tengku ‘Abdu’l- 
Jalil, the Sultan’s eldest son, headed a party that started a scandal 
about ‘Abdu’l-Kadir and his royal mistress. One night at Kampong 
Glam the Sultan saved the life of this ‘Abdu’l-Kadir by taking him 
disguised as a woman in his royal trap down to a ship, where the 
Tamil embarked for Malacca. Very soon (1834) Sultan Husain 
also removed to Malacca. His Singapore dependents even planned 
to bring him back to Singapore by force and they stabbed ‘Abdu’l- 
Kadir. Two days later the Tamil was given the style of Tengku 
Muda and married to Tengku Safriah (or Andak) a daughter of 
his royal master. Munshi 'Abdullah with cynical amusement 
design^ a seal for the upstart as al-wathik bi’llah Tengku Muda 
‘Abdu’l-Kadir ibnii’s-Sultan Husain Shah. But still Tengku 
‘Abdu’l-Jalil and his faction circulated their scandalous reports, so 
that when on 5 September 1835 Sultan Husain died, his widow got 
no pension, although each of his four children received a gratuity of 
$70 a month. The funeral service of the Sultan was read by a 
Muslim Tamil. Tengku ‘Abdu'l-Jalil and the Temenggong of Johor 
arrived later and wanted to take the body to Riau. Two years later 
the Tamil, ‘.Mxiu’l-Kadir, died also. 

What all this time was the condition of the ancient kingdom 
of Johor, so famous in story, so neglected in fact. Begbie, whose 
book was published in 1834, gives the population of places within 
the modern State as follows: Johor 1,000 persons, Pulau Tinggi 
225 persons under a Batin and Sungai Papan 775 under a Batin, 
Segamat 400 houses. Newbold, whose book was published five years 
later, gives a larger population, namely, at Johor Lama about 300 
houses, at Sedili about 70 houses, in the Padang district between 
Parit Siput and Pinang Sa-ribu about 200 people, at Segamat 2,400 
people; besides these places there was “ Polais ” near Pontian, under 
Raja Semat, with about 100 houses, Pontian and Benut small villages 
under Penghulus, the district of Batu Pahat which ran from Pinang 
Sa-ribu to the Batu Pahat river and the large district of Muar with 
its villages Bokko (? Bekok), Langkat, Grisek, Ring, Pagoh and (the 
residence of the Muar Temenggong) Pengkalan Kota. Newbold 
estimated Johor's total population (exclusive of the islands) at 
25,000 but all the figures are probably guess-work. At this time 
and down to the time of Temenggong Abu-Bakar Sedili Besar was 
the boundary with Pahang as it had been in the days of the Malacca 
Sultanate. 
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The Temenggong of Muar — and Segamat — had under him eight 
Penghulus, — four up-river, the Penghulu Besar, Penghulu Tanjong. 
Penghulu Dagang and Penghulu Mungkal (the last two, Minangka- 
bau styles) and four downstream, namely at Grisek, Bukit Raya, 
Liang Batu and Ring. He sent annually to Sultan Husain the 
duty of $1 levied on each house of the Padang settlers and 200 bags 
(kampit) of rice. He was also empowered by Sultan Hussain tu 
levy duties on imports; $20 on each kati of opium, $2 on every 
koyan of rice, $1 on every koyan of salt; and also duties on certain 
exports, $1 on every bhar of ebony, $1)4 on every bhar of tin. 
Padang and Johor Lama were under Oiang Kayas. The immediate 
sway of the Temenggong of Johor ran from Pontian round Cape 
Rumenia to Sedili Besar. But Engku Konik, Temenggong of Muar 
from 1801 till 1830, was appointed by ‘.\bdu’r-Rahman, Temeng- 
gong of Johor and Singapore. The government of Johor was vague 
and vacillating. W hen Engku Konik died, Segamat broke away 
from Muar. Sultan Husain was nominal suzerain over the whole 
but exercised only one prerogative, that of trying to exact money foi 
his privy purse. As a Malay MS. observes, the sole relics of a former 
kingdom were the dilapidated tombs of its nobles and a few gold 
coins. Then, when the English opened Singapore, traders got the 
Jakuns to bring down from Johor’s rivers rattans, wax, lime, damar, 
eagle-wood, wood-oil and so on. Xewbold enumerates these exports 
more closely though possibly inaccurately. Padang exported fruit, 
and Batu Pahat about 400 pikuls of ebony, 1,000 bundles of rattans 
and IS pikuls of aloe-wood annually, some ivory, damar, wax and 
sandal-wood; above Johor Lama were tin and gold mines: Segamat 
produced a little rice, sago, ivory, ebony, gold-dust, tin, wax, aloe- 
wood, gum benzoin, camphor, rattans, damar, jaggery, lakka wood, 
and guligas from the heads of porcupines. But at Segamat “ there 
were perpetual brawls among the petty chiefs. Thriving rice-fields 
have degenerated into barren marshes; an enormous forest, peopled 
with wild elephants, overshadows a soil naturally rich and prolific, 
while the gaunt rhinoceros and uncouth tapir stalk unmolested over 
spots once, if tradition belies them not, the sites of large and popu- 
lous towns. One is glad to record that the gaunt rhinoceros and 
uncimth tapir still stalk unmolested a hundred years later, though 
t e brawls were soon to cease and the age of the creese and pirate 
to yield to an age of peaceful trade justice and education. 
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XI. 

TEMENGGONG DAING IBRAHIM. 

Temenggong ‘Abdu’r-Rahman was succeeded not by his elder 
son, the eccentric ‘Abdullah, but by his second son. Tun Ibrahim 
or Daing Ronggek,* who was also called Tengku Chik and Daing 
Kechil. “ Although the treaties ceding Singapore did not require 
the Company to pay any pensions to the descendants of the Sultan 
and the Temenggong, it allowed the new Temenggong a pension of 
$350 a month, because his father had lived to enjoy his subsidy so 
short a time.” But not until 19 August 1841 was Tun Ibrahim for- 
mally installed as Temenggong Sri Maharaja. Probably the delay 
of sixteen years was due to hesitation on the part of Sultan Husain of 
Singapore to usurp the prerogative of the Sultans of Lingga and to 
the fact that after Sultan Husain’s decease in 1835 there was no Sul- 
tan of Singapore until 1855. Anyhow after the installation at New 
Harbour in the presence of Governor Bonham and of Bendahara Tun 
‘Ali of Pahang, the Temenggong visited the new ruler of Lingga, 
Sultan Mahmud, one of whose sisters he married. 

In 1846 at Government House, then on Fort Canning, the 
Temenggong was presented by the Indian Government with a sword 
of honour for his “ powerful aid ” in the suppression of piracy. 
Not only had he put down this evil off Singapore but he had per- 
suaded the Rajas of Pahang and Trengsanu to refuse to let pirates 
refit in their waters or dispose of their plunder and captives. In 
replving to Colonel Butterworth’s speech he showed that liking for 
British ways which was to become a characteristic of his house: — 
“ You govern wisely. May you govern long and may He who rules 
the destinies of Muhammadans and Christians watch over you in all 
your wise and good works.” On St. Andrew’s day, 1848, he showed 
the same liking by giving an exhibition of fireworks and a supper 
in a pavilion erected at Pantai Chermin. He had then built for 
himself “ several extremely neat houses and balais in European style, 
gay with green and white paint,” and many of his followers had 
done the same, “ their smart green venetianed. tile-roofed houses 
being in extreme contrast to the rude huts in which they formerly 
were content to live.” The hills above Teluk Blanga, which for- 
merly were covered with tiger-infested jungle, had been planted 
with fruit and spice trees. “ Moreover ” as Mr. Mills has pointed 
out. “ between 1835 and 1840 the failure of the spice plantations on 
the island of Singapore caused many of the Chinese to migrate across 
the strait of Johore. Here they established pepper plantations so 
that the country at last began to produce a revenue. The opium- 
farmer of Singapore offered the Temenggong $300 a month for the 
op'um farm of Johore.” Then in 1843 gutta percha was discovered 
and fetched such a high price that the few Malays left in Johor 


Munshi ’ .Abdullah w rongly calls him Ganggek,’ I elsewhere Renggek 
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abandoned their rice-fields to collect it. Indeed by 1855 
Temenggong Ibrahim possessed a considerable fortune, which he 
had mainly acquired by trading in this gutta percha. In March 
1848 the Singapore Chamber of Commerce complained that the 
Temenggong was monopolising this trade. His armed followers in- 
tercepted native boats bringing gutta percha for sale in Singapore. 
The trade then amounted to between 10,000 and 12,000 pikuls, 
valued at $150,000 to $200,000, a year and of this “ about nme- 
tenths of the import had been, in defiance of all opposition, secured 
by the Temenggong, whence it was inferred that extreme influence 
of some kind was used, or some part of it would have found its 
way to parties who offered much higher prices for it than that which 
the traders received from him.” Even if the Sri Maharaja had copied 
the old Dutch method of monopoly, the money earned was wisely 
expended and in fact enabled him to buy out Sultan ‘All’s vague 
rights over Johor. 

On his father’s death in 1835 ‘Ali had been too young to clamour 
for recognition as Sultan. Governor Murchison had then written 
to Bengal that “ the late Sultan was never recognised by the Malay 
States as Sultan of Johore, and enjoyed neither revenue nor political 
sway in that country. He was pronounced Sultan by the British: 
but it was for a particular object, and no reason now exists for the 
recognition of a mere titular prince.” In 1840 a proclamation was 
issued that ‘Ali “ is looked upon by the the British Government in 
every respect as the successor of his late father and entitled to all 
the property granted to the late Sultan by the East India Company ” 
at Singapore. This, however, was meant and held merely to recog- 
nise ‘Ali’s right to property and not to the Sultanate. So in 1847 
‘Ali again petitioned the Government of Bengal to be recognised as 
Sultan. Governor Butterworth pointed out that Sultan Husain had 
been a mere figure and that Temenggong ‘Abdu’r-Rahman had been 
“ the chief, I may say, the only negotiator ” in the cession of Singa- 
pore; ever since 1819 the Temenggong had controlled Johor, and 
not only was ‘Ali unfit for rule but to create him Sultan would 
involve the grant to him of a larger allowance. The Directors 
decided: “ unless compelled by positive engagement, we see no 
reason for your acknowledging a successor to this merely titular 
dignity.” Then in 1852 Blundell acted as Governor and, though 
he^ admitted the superior capabilities of the Temenggong, he was 
“ impressed with the injustice of disregarding the claims of the son 
of the prince from whom we obtained the island of Singapore, 
simply because it is less troublesome and perhaps more advantageous 
to us.” The Indian Government retorted that neither the Treaty 
of 1819 nor^ that of 1924 bound the Company to interfere in the 
iiitemal affairs of Johor, and it was not prepared to be involved in 
dissensions. In 1853 Blundell wrote again, saying he had arranged 
for the Temenggong to instal ‘Ali as Sultan and pay him half the 
reveiiue of Johor, with the stipulation that ‘Ali was never to inter- 
fere in the government. Half the revenue had been fixed at $300 
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a month for three years, after which it was to be revised. The 
Indian Government disapproved of this “ meddling in the face of 
its instructions not to interfere.” If however the Temenggong 
" should be willing to purchase entire sovereignty by a sacrifice of 
revenue in favour of the Sultan, 1 conceive the measure would be a 
beneficial one to all parties.” 

In 1854 Butterworth returned and in 1855 ‘Ali accepted a 
settlement less favourable to himself than that arranged by Blundell 
two years before. Instead of a pension to be revised every three 
years, he agreed in return for $5,000 Spanish dollars and an allow- 
ance of S500 a month to himself, his heirs and successors to cede the 
full sovereignty of Johor to His Highness Dato’ Temenggong Daing 
Ibrahim Sri Maharaja, his heirs and successors for ever, reserving 
for his own house only sovereignty over the territory between the Ke- 
sang and Muar rivers, which he prized because some of his ancestors 
were there buried. Two views were taken of this treaty at the time 
according as its critics were partisans of the indolent indigent Sultan 
or partisans of the able and energetic Temenggong. The former 
stated in the Legislative Council that the Sultan was the victim 
of cajolery and even of threats and that the Governor had exer- 
cised his power in favour of a personal predilection. The latter 
pointed out that Temenggong ‘Abdu’r-Rahman had been in fact 
owner of Singapore and Johor, that the de jure suzerain (if legal 
rights were to be carefully observed) was not Raffles’ puppet the 
Sultan of Singapore but his brother of Lingga, and Dutch and 
British spheres of influence had cut away Pahang and Johor from 
the old Lingga empire for ever and left them to the Bendahara and 
the Temenggong who were actually ruling on the spot. Moreover 
though Temenggong Ibrahim was a boy of fifteen at his father’s 
death in 1825, never had Sultan Husain even then asserted any claim 
to Johor, while on this Sultan’s death in 1835 the British refused 
for twenty years to recognise any successor to his throne. 
Only Governor Blundell, favouring the Kampong Glam family and 
looking for some way of supporting its members without cost to 
the Bengal Government, coerced Daing Ibrahim into recognising 
Tengku ‘Ali as Sultan, paying His Highness a large sum in return 
for territory which the Temenggong already owned, and surrender- 
ing his possession of the Kesang territory to a Sultan who for some 
years at European instigation had encroached on the Temenggong’s 
rights in Johor. Daing Ibrahim himself could not see why he should 
have to foot a bill which, if the claim were just, should be defrayed 
equally by Pahang as by Johor. On one occasion he abruptly left 
Blundell's* presence, requesting the Governor to convey his wishes 
through his eighteen-year-old son, Abu-Bakar, who showed his mettle 
by telling the Governor that if he insisted on the Temenggong 
acknowledging Tengku ‘Ali as Sultan and giving him a share of 


*yote — In his ‘‘ History of the Peninsular Malays ” Mr. Wilkinson 
w rongly savs it was Colonel Butterworth. The Temenggong liked the Colonel 
and never suspected him of designs to elevate Sultan .Mi to the Johor throne. 
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Johor revenue, they could not help themselves but of their own 
free will they would not consent, and the youth added, pointing to 
the police sentry, “ If Your Honour insisted on making that police- 
man Sultan, we should have to submit.” There was no doubt that 
the British were swayed mainly by practical considerations, which 
the event amply justified. The Temenggong was vastly superior 
to the Sultan and he had jealously cooperated in stamping out piracy. 
He had persuaded Tie-chiu Chinese to open gambir and pepper 
estates on the Sekudai in Johor. From Teluk Blanga he appointed 
headmen and arranged for the building of a town, then called Tan- 
jong Putri but later Johor Baharu. In 1856 the opium and spirit 
farms of Johor brought him $3,750 a month and in the following 
year $5,000. 

Though he used the (eighteenth century) style of Raja Temeng- 
gong Sri Maharaja of Johor, Tun Ibrahim still lived in Singapore. 
In 1855 he promised $1,000 a year for the support of English and 
Malay schools at Teluk Blanga, the schools to be government insti- 
tutions under the control of the well-known missionary, Mr. Keas- 
berry: he offered also to defray part of the cost of building and to 
give a site. In 1856 he agreed to pay 500 rupees a month, being 
half the cost of maintaining two gun-boats to guard the Old Straits 
and suppress pirates: four years later he suggested as more effective 
four fast sampans, each carrying eight armed men, to be stationed 
at Tanah Merah Besar, Changi, Serangoon and Tanjong Merawang. 

Unfortunately the sojourn of this independent ruler on British 
territory was attended by political difficulties. The unhealthiness 
of Blakang Mati was ascribed to the miasma arising from the decay- 
ing leaves of the Temenggong’s pineapples! This was ludicrous. 
But in 1856 Governor Blundell, who loved red tape and the royal 
house of Kampong Glam, sent the Temenggong a copy of a letter 
he had addressed to the Government of India declaring that “ the 
residence of an independent ruler in Singapore is the cause of some 
embarrassment to Government,” and that, if he liked, the Sri 
Maharaja could stop the prevention of crime in Singapore by Johor 
subjects ^who then took refuge on the mainland. The Temenggong 
replied, “ It would be with much pain and the strongest reluctance 
I should feel myself compelled by any measure of the Government 
of India, in furtherance of Your Honour’s views, to relinquish my 
residence in this island. I am attached to Singapore by many and 
powerful ties, not the least strong among which are those that unite 
me to the British Government from my grateful recollection of the 
many good offices myself and my family have received at its 
hands. But the Temenggong’s residence at Singapore caused far 
greater embarrassment on the outbreak of war in Pahang. In July 
1857 he informed the Governor that Wan .'\hmad (afterwards Sultan 
of Pahang) was fitting armed vessels at Pulau Tekong to attack 
the Bendahara (Tahir) of Pahang and asked that it should be 
stopped. In November the Bendahara’s son. Wan Koris, married 
one of the Temenggong’s daughters. In December the Governor was 
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informed that a letter from Sultan ‘Omar of Trengganu to the Benda- 
hara denouncing Wan Ahmad's invasion of Pahang had thrown 
its defenders off their guard and the Bendahara had had to flee the 
country before Wan Ahmad’s attack. However the Governor refused 
to let Temenggong Ibrahim make Singapore a base for attacks on 
Wan Ahmad and in February 1858 the Temenggong referred to “ the 
unfriendly sentiments which Your Honour is understood to enter- 
tain towards myself and family, the traces of which I have observed 
with pain and I cannot fail to contrast the alacrity with which A^our 
Honour adopts measures to prevent aid being sent to my friend and 
ally the Raja Bendahara wflth the indifference manifested by you 
as to the preparations openly made in this Settlement by Enche’ 
Wan Ahmad for his hostile inroad into Pahang. ... I respectfully 
submit I must be considered as left at liberty to regulate my pro- 
ceedings in this matter A'our Honour is therefore to under- 

stand that it is my intention to assist the Raia Bendahara with a 
force from the Johor territorv to expel Enche’ Wan Ahmad and his 
marauding followers.” At this ultimatum Governor Blundell was 
evidently incensed. But the Temenggong’s legal adviser. Mr. 
William Napier, indicted an even more stinging epistle for his 
client, declaring that Blundell’s objection to the tone of the last 
missive seemed out of place in a letter viewing the Temenggong as 
“ a simple citizen of Singapore,” and threatening to treat him as a cri- 
minal for waging war on a power at peace with Britain. Would “ a 
simple citizen ” be given a sword of honour? or help the Colony main- 
tain gun-boats? or conclude in 1885 a treaty with Sultan ‘Ali? or share 
the revenue of the Johore and Sin.gapore farms* with the Bengal 
Government. The Bendahara represented a power at peace with 
Great Britain and Wan .Ahmad was attacking that friendly power. 
The Temenggong was ready, when required, to put Johor under 
the protection of Great Britain but the paramount power must 
maintain order in the Peninsula. When the Temenggong’s son Wan 
.\bu-Bakar had told the Resident Councillor that Wan Ahmad was 
taking three vessels and thirtv or forty Bugis from Singapore to 
Pahang, that gentleman had told him “ to go to the police and swear 
to it. a proceeding of which he did not understand the meaning at 
the time and which he would not personally have adopted had he 
understood it.” Later (22 May, 1858) Ibrahim regretfully respects 
the decision of the Government of India that he may not interfere 
in the affairs of Pahang but in 1860 he contracted a treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance with Bendahara Mutahir, a.greeing that each should 
help the other in case of attack and that both should help the British 
if ever there were trouble in Singapore. On 29 November 1860 
he informed the Governor that the Bendahara was returning to 
Pahang; on 14 February 1861 that Wan Ahmad, a Bugis free- 
booter Suliwatang and chiefs from Rembau and Sungai Ujong, had 
assembled at Aluar under Sultan ‘.Mi to attack Johor; on 23 .April 

*XotP . — Not till 1861 were they let separately 
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1861 that Wan Ahmad had burnt Kuantan and appeared off Kuala 
Pahang with fourteen boats: on 17 May that Wan Ahmad had 
captured Endau. 

Temenggong Ibrahim did not live long enough either to see 
the end of the Pahang war or to put the domestic affairs of Johor 
on a modern basis. Governor Cavenagh gives us a glimpse of the 
then lack of any judicial system applicable to the mixed population 
of the growing State. In September 1861, the Governor relates in 
his “ Reminiscences’' (pp. 312-4), ‘‘a complaint having been pre- 
ferred by some Chinese fishermen against the officials of the Temeng- 
gong of Johore, I determined to investigate the case in person, and 
having requested his eldest son to accompany me, I proceeded in 
one of the Government steamers to the spot where the collision had 
taken place. The young chief at once acknowledged that his people 
were in the wrong, and promised that redress should be afforded. 

I took the opportunity of pointing out to him the injuciciousness 
of the course his father had been pursuing, as although I was anxious 
to show him every kindness, I could not allow our subjects to be 
ill-treated. He acknowledged this, and stated that he and his 
father were much grieved at having incurred the displeasure of the 
British Government, and were desirous of meeting my wishes. I 
asked, if this was the case, why instead of writing improper letters, 
he or his father did not come to the Resident Councillor or myself 
to offer a verbal explanation on any point on which there might be 
disagreement? He said that he would be very glad to adopt that 
course, which he was not previously aware that I would sanction: 
that his father was often ignorant of the contents of the letters to 
which he attached his seal, and for the preparation of which he some- 
times paid 2,000 or 3,000 dollars. 

“ I then referred to the case of some Chinamen who had been 
confined on a charge of gambling, remarking that although I did 
not wish to interfere with his authority, or to prevent criminals 
from being punished, I could not permit British subjects to be at 
the mercy of the caprice of any chief, and, therefore, required them 
to be sentenced according to some known law. He asserted that the 
law in force was the Hukum Shara‘ (ecclesiastical law), according 
to which the Chinese might have had their hands cut off, and he had 
inflicted a more lenient punishment. I pointed out that the Hukum 
Shara‘ applied to all gamblers, and consequently that their accusers 
should have been punished also. Upon this he observed that Maho- 
medans who violated the Hukum Shara‘ would be punished by the 
Almighty, and consequently human punishment was unnecessary. 
To this I replied that, if so, the Chinese should not have been 
punished at all, as the Hukum Shara‘ was not applicable to un- 
believers. He then changed his ground, and stated that they bad 
been punished according to the ‘Adat (common law), for cheating. 
I inquired whether he could furnish me with a copy of the rules 
pre^ribed by the ‘Adat that I might become aware whether our 
subjects had broken any law, and if so, to what extent of punish- 
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ment they had rendered themselves liable. He then confessed that 
there were no rules, and that the sentences were passed according to 
his own judgment. I told him that this was the very circumstance 
of which I complained; that there was no regularity or certainty 
about judicial proceedings in Johore, and that I could not allow 
persons under my charge to be punished according to his will. Upon 
which he promised to draw up a code and submit it for my con- 
sideration, and shortly after the prisoners were released. Upon his 
inquiring, with reference to the terms of the treaty defining the 
authority of Great Britain, what I considered low-water mark, I 
mentioned that although I was not quite certain of the law upon 
the subject, I believed that low-water mark was that limit to which, 
on the tide receding, a person could walk dryshod and would not 
include mud banks which were never properly dry; at the same time, 
although I could not abandon the control over the Straits conferred 
upon us by the treaty, under any circumstances, our rights would 
not be exercised in such a manner as to cause him unnecessary 
annoyance.” 

For one of Ibrahim’s last political acts was to protest that the 
phrase ‘‘ adjacent seas, straits and islets, to the extent of ten geo- 
graphical miles from the coast ” in Article Two of Crawfurd’s treaty 
of 1824 was never meant to imply the surrender of all Johor’s 
southern parts to the British. At the beginning of 1862 the Temeng- 
gong contracted fever and though for three weeks he persisted in 
going about as usual, mounting and alighting from his carriage, on 
31 January, after two days of high temperature, he died, leaving 
Johor and the Pahang war as legacies of responsibility for his 
successor. Courageous, wise, energetic. Tun Ibrahim was the 
founder of his family's political and material fortunes, though his 
career has been overshadowed by time and the more spectacular 
achievements of his son. 
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XII. 

SULTAN ABU-BAKAR. 


On the eve of his twenty-ninth birthday, Abu-Bakar eldest 
son and eminently suitable succeeded h's father. Governor 
Cavenagh described him as being in 1859 “ an intelligent lad, most 
anxious to meet the wishes of our Government as well as to advance 
the prosperity of his own state. .A few earnest but kindly words of 
counsel convinced him that he would always find a good friend 
and adviser in the Governor, and he has always maintained with 
my successors the friendly re'ations that existed with myself.” There 
was not the customary installation. In 1855 Sultan ‘Ali had ceded 
the full sovereignty of Johor to Temenggong Ibrahim, his heirs and 
successors for ever: the Singapore branch of the old Johor royal 
house of Lingga had thus renounced an overlordship of doubtful 
validity. In 1853 Bendahara iMutahir of Pahang had renounced alle- 
g ance to the same royal house and claimed independence: the 
Bendaharas, therefore, were no longer senior chiefs in the Lingga 
or Singapore court or competent to instal a Temenggong, even if 
he had not been independent. Though living in a British colony 
Tun Abu-Bakar came in effect to a throne, installed by 
no suzerain or chief senior to himself, an independent ruler. Did 
he yet realize that he was a sovereign prince? Though XVTIJth 
century treaties speak of the Raja Bendahara and the Raja Temeng- 
gong, he follows at first the older style — the commoner 
chief {data’) Temenggong Sri Maharaja of Johor,” but only when 
addressing the representatives of the old Johor royal family, namely 
the Sultans of Singapore and of Trengganu, does he from courtesy 
use a honorific (sri paduka) higher than the one ipaduka) he applies 
to himself. He addresses Sultan Ja'far of Perak with the higher 
honorific {sri paduka) but in that letter he arrogates it also to 
h'mself. To inferiors he styles himself Engku (or His Highness 
the) Ternenggong and even in the first year of his rule (after the 
words Sri Maharaja which among Malays was not a royal titie) 
he adds the description “ Raja of Johor,” thus da ming royal status 
and putting himself already on a level with the Raja of Kelantan. 
-At the same time he terms "his Pahang brother-in-law the Bendahara 
‘ Raja ” of Pahang. A sovereign ruler he announces the death of 
his father to the Raia and Raja iMuda of Kelantan, the Sultans of 
Trengganu, Perak, Kedah and IMempawa. He lived as a young man 
half in the old traditional Malay world and half in the world of a 
cosmopolitan British port. As an old-world Malay solicitous for 
his people, while rebuking a minor Johor chief for e.xecuting a mur- 
derer without trial, he advised him, if the British police enquired, 
to say the murderer was running amuck. As an old-world Malay 
he offered a reward of ?500 for the head of Wan Ahmad (after- 
wards first Sultan of Pahang) and $10 each for the heads of his 
followers. As an enlightened ruler he informed the Tengku Empuan 
at Riau that he could not summarily arrest her runaway slave-girls 
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in a British port. As an enlightened ruler and the pupil of a mis- 
sionary. Mr. Keasberry (whose grave he afterwards erected), he 
did not scruple just after accession to write his mind to Tun Koris, 
Bendahara ^luda of Pahang, about the evils of opium-smoking: — 
“ We are like two brothers, but now night and day you neglect your 
friends, your counsellors, your country. Of what use is opium? 
Is it good for the mind or the body? If so, I and my relatives 
will take to it. If you do not think of your country, it will be 
destroyed.” 

-Able, energetic, trained in business and affairs as Abu-Bakar 
was, opium can have had no attraction for one of his industry and 
ambition. He carried on the commercial pursuits of his father and 
embarked on new ventures. One day he writes to a relative in the 
Archipelago to release a tongkang that belongs to a Singapore Tamil. 
.\nother day he addresses the Raja of Kelantan to help some Chinese 
recover debts due to them in that State. Yet another time he gives 
an English trader a letter to the Sultan of Deli. No detail or transac- 
tion is beneath his notice. For some years however he had con- 
ducted also the more important business affairs of his father. In 
1856 Temenggong Ibrahim had asked for the abrogation of articles 
6 and 7 of the treaty contracted in 1824 between the East India 
Company on the one hand and Husain Sultan of Singapore and 
'.^bdu’r-Rahman Temenggong of Johor on the other. Those articles 
provided that if ever the Temenggong, his heir or successor should 
prefer to remove from Singapore and reside permanently in his 
own State, then the East India Company would pay Temenggong 
‘.\bdu’r-Rahman, his heir or successor 15,000 Spanish dollars, in 
return for which the Temenggong his heir or successor should 
relinquish all right and title to all his immovable property, whether 
in lands, houses, gardens, orchards or timber trees in Singapore. 
Temenggong Ibrahim had pointed out that in thirty years the 
value of his land at Teluk Blanga had greatly increased. In 1857 
Ibrahim objected to the opening of coal wharves at New Harbour 
near his palace and he asked for a reply to his former letter about 
this property. In 1860 he consented to the transfer of Mount Faber 
flagstaff to a new site on his land. In 1861 he offered in return for 
the abrogation of articles 6 and 7 to relinquish without compensa- 
tion the sea-frontage from the P. & O. Wharf to the Patent Slip 
and Dock Company's property as far inland as the public road; 
the Government to give him a title in fee simple for the remainder of 
his land. In 1862 the Government consented and made a fresh 
treaty with Temenggong Abu-Bakar, who relinquished not only the 
sea-frontage but the sites occupied by the signal and battery sta- 
tions on Mt. Faber with means of access and also a piece of land 
for a road running down to the sea opposite Pulau Brani. Another 
investment w'hich occupied .^bu-Bakar's attention was his mining 
concession at Sungai Blat near Kuantan, Pahang. Very soon after 
his father's death he wrote to the Bendahara Muda of Pahang, say- 
ing that till letters of administration had been granted he had much 
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property but no cash and could Tun Koris send four or five fishing- 
boats to bring his tin-ore to Singapore. Later the Engku Besar 
Pahang made trouble, ostensibly over non-payment of Chinese 
miners by the Temenggong's agent. Abu-Bakar wrote to his agent 
that the Pahang people were distrustful but that he was not depen- 
dent on Pahang for his living or his v/ealth. On the same day he 
refused a loan of $2,000 to Tun ‘Abdu’r-Rahman, the brother of 
Bendahara Muda, and sent instructions to Kuantan to mine hard 
and pay Pahang its 10 per cent royalty. 

The biggest Malay political affair of that day was the invasion 
of Pahang by Wan Ahmad and for some time Abu-Bakar had taken 
part not only in his father’s business concerns but in affairs of State. 
As early as 1858 he had been sent by his father to watch what was 
happening in Pahang and by the blunder of the then Resident Coun- 
cillor of Singapore he had been arrested at Kuala Sedili as a pirate 
for taking a few spears out of some Pahang boat in Johor territorial 
waters! Though the East India Company and Governor Blundell 
had forbidden Temenggong Ibrahim to interfere in Pahang affairs, 
yet at the end of 1861 a treaty between Johor and Pahang had been 
drafted and on 17 June 1862 Governor Cavenagh and the British 
Government, afraid of Siamese designs, gave it their blessing at a 
Singapore Durbar. It contained clauses promising mutual assistance 
in the event of attack. This promise Abu-Bakar now eagerly 
observed. He was impelled by several motives. In 1857 the 
Bendahara designate (Muda) of Pahang, Tun Koris, had married 
one of his sisters Che Engku Besar. .^bu-Bakar himself, before his 
father’s death, had married Che’ Engku Chik, a daughter of Benda- 
hara Tahir and a sister of Tun Koris. These alliances had not been 
without political motive and Tun Tahir had even given Johor the 
territory between Endau and Sedili Besar in return for a promise 
of its assistance. For ever since the grand-father of Tun Koris, 
namely Bendahara Wan ‘Ali, had died in 1847, his younger brother 
Wan .Ahmad had disputed the succession with Tun Koris. “ Nei- 
ther side,” as Mr. L. .A. Mills tells us, “ did much harm to the other, 
but between them they wrought havoc with the growing British 
trade in Pahang. The Singapore merchants complained, and the 
Governor of the Straits Settlements, Colonel Cavenagh, offered to 
mediate between the two brothers. The Bendahara agreed, and 
promised to allow Wan Ahmad whatever pension Cavenagh might 
name. .Ahmad refused the amount offered, and the war continued 
until about July 1861 his forces were driven out of Pahang by his 
brother. • J ■ i 

“ At this point Siam appeared upon the scene. Shortly b'^fcre 
the Dutch had deposed and banished the Sultan of Lingga becuuse 
of his incurable propensity for intriguing. The Sultan was the des- 
cendant of Sultan ‘Abdu’r-Rahman of Johor, whose career was 
described in the chapter on the foundation of Singapore. By virtue 
of his descent the banished Sultan declared himself to be the right- 
ful ruler of Pahang and Johor. This claim the British Government 
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refused to recognise, since it challenged the basic principal of the 
Anglo-Dutch treaty of 1824, the division of the Einpire of Johor 
into British and Dutch spheres. Evertually the banished Sultan 
went to Bangkok, and the Siamese iMinisters saw in him a fit instru- 
ment for their designs. They had determined to depose the Sultan 
of Trengganu, because he firmly refused to do homage in person at 
Bangkok, or to acknowledge the supremacy of Siam except by the 
customary gift of the Bunga Mas. It was decided to instal the 
Sultan of Lingga in his place. Wan .'^hmad had also come to 
Bangkok, and seems to have reached an understanding with the 
Siamese. Cavenagh received information of the Ministers’ inten- 
tions, and asked the British Council at Bangkok, Sir Robert Schom- 
burgk, to investigate the matter. By this time, July 1862, the 
Sultan had been taken to Trengganu on a Siamese warship. He 
was apparently accompanied by Wan Ahmad, and a small fleet of 
praus. Schomburgk was assured by the Siamese that the Sultan’s 
departure had no political significance; he merely wished to visit 
his aged mother in Trengganu, and the Emperor of Siam, touched 
by this display of filial affection, had given him a warship to make 
the journey. Although Schomburgk and Cavenagh had to accept 
this explanation, 'they both took the liberty of doubting its truth. 
For one thing, the Sultan’s arrival synchronised suspiciously with 
the appearance in Trengganu of three Siamese warships on which 
were the Crown Prince and the Chief Minister of Siam. Cavenagh 
had learned of their intended visit, and sent the Hooghly, a smil 
gunboat, to watch them. When the Siamese squadron found her at 
Trengganu the Prince and the Minister decided not to land, but 
went on to Singapore. Wan .\hmad began to prepare for another 
attack on his brother. In this he was assisted by the Sultan of 
Lingga, who, Cavenagh suspected, had been the real instigator of 
the attacks on Pahang. The Sultan of Trengganu also assisted 
.\hmad by allowing him to gather arms and recruits, and prepare 
his forces in Trengganu. 

“ Colonel Cavenagh viewed this twofold design against Pahang 
and Trengganu in the gravest light. He was convinced that Siam 
intended to use the Sultan of Lingga and Wan Ahmad as tools to 
bring both states under the control of Bangkok. The success of 
this policy would do great injury to British trade; and even if Wan 
.\hmad’s attempt on Pahang should in the end fail, the renewal of 
civil war with the Bendahara would be harmful to the commerce 
of Singapore. Cavenagh was therefore convinced that he had the 
right to intervene in Pahang, as he had done in the preceding war, 
and the more so as the Siamese themselves advanced no pretensions 
to supremacy over it.” 

Abu-Bakar worried less about Siam than about Mahmud 
Muzaffar Shah ex-Sultan of Lingga, dc jure head of the royal house 
of Johor, Pahang and Lingga who deposed by the Dutch in 1857 
was now looking for a new throne. If this ex-ruler were installed 
as Sultan of Trengganu, .A.bu-Bakar could foresee endless trouble. 
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The Resident Councillor of Singapore had even told him that it 
was rumoured the king of Siam thought of giving the ex-Sultan the 
throne of Kelantan:— so at least Abu-Bakar wrote to the Raja of 
Kelantan. If Wan Ahmad conquered Pahang, the Lingga house 
would probably get a footing there too and would certainly claim its 
former hegemony over Johor as well as over Pahang. By the 1862 
treaty Johor had got Tioman and all the islands south of it and 
had fixed its northern boundary at the Endau river. In the old days 
Tioman and the islands north of the Endau had belonged to Pahang 
and Wan Ahmad would certainly want them restored. ^ What was 
the British Government doing for the Bendahara? Would it do 
more for Johor, if it were attacked? At best Wan Ahmad was a 
disturber of that order, peace and trade which the Temenggong 
loved. At the worst he might become a serious political rival. On 
the other hand Abu-Bakar ’s brother-in-law, Bendahara Tun Koris. 
was a puppet. He smoked opium: he refused audience. Abu-Bakar 
wrote to him to consult the old men and the Hajis and not to lend 
his seal! He advised him to levy the old taxes on opium, tobacco 
and salt and not to introduce new taxes on boats and rice. He wrote 
as to a child or an inferior. Later he wrote to one of his own 
captains that rulers ought to have brains but Roris was a fool! 
Before the end Pahang chiefs excused themselves from attacking 
Wan Ahmad on the ground that the Temenggong was running the 
war and owned Pahang. Well, his ancestors had stepped into the 
shoes of incompetent rulers before. 

In May 1863 Abu-Bakar reported to the Governor that Wan 
.Ahmad, supported by Omar Sultan of Trengganu and Mahmud ex- 
Sultan of Lingga had been continually attacking Pahang: he him- 
self had sent a small force to help the Bendahara but the expense 
was a drain on the Johor revenue. His correspondence in 1862 and 
1863 with Alalay chiefs shows that the expense must have been 
large and the part he played in the war all important. He had 
early informed the Sultan of Trengganu that Wan Ahmad was 
Johor’s enemy as well as the Bendahara's and had begged him to 
prevent W’an Ahmad from accepting the invitation of the Maharaja 
Purba to descend from Dungun on Ulu Pahang. He had written to 
Sultan Ja'far of Perak thanking him for a long creese and satin- 
wood (intended as presents for the deceased Temenggong Ibrahim) 
and asking the Sultan not to sell arms to Wan Ahmad’s Rawa and 
Pahang followers: he explained that the fate of Pahang was entrusted 
to him {sudah terserah negeri Pahang itu kapada ser: paduka anak- 
anda jahat baik-nya). He sent to Pahang Engku ‘Ali with the 
gun-boat Mnar and Raja Kechil with a schooner. He forwarded 
guns, swords, oil with precise instructions for cleaning weapons, and 
medicine for fever with exact prescriptions as to the doses. He 
entreated Bendahara Koris not to keep his Johor helpers waiting 
for an audience. He wrote that engaged in the collection of men 
and material he could not himself sail for Pahang. He arranged 
to pay $2,000 to two Perak warriors, Haji Abu-Bakar and Haji 
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iVluhammad Taib a Minangkabau settler in Larut, to cross over to 
Ulu Pahang and stop Rawa people from enlisting with Wan Ahmad. 
He even issued a proclamation to the chiefs of Ulu Pahang to listen 
to those two warriors as to himself and he informed them that the 
fate of Pahang was entrusted to him. He exhorted Bendahara Koris 
to go upstream and hearten his defenders, again regretting that he 
himself was too occupied to sail to Pahang but he would defray the 
cost of the Bendahara taking the field. Early in the month of 
Rabi’u’l-awal 1279 (1862) he despatched another letter to Tun 
Koris and his brother Tun ‘Abdu’r-Rahman, to his own cousin Raja 
Kechil, to the To’ Kaya Temerloh, and to Sayid Omar al-Attas, 
exhorting them to fight, promising to supply men and munitions 
and declaring that if the Sultan of Trengganu or Mahmud ex-Sultan 
of Lingga helped Wan Ahmad, Johor would declare war on them. 
In that letter he offers a reward of $500 for the head of Wan Ahmad! 
The Resident Councillor of Singapore may go to Trengganu 
and order Sultan Omar to surrender the rebel but kill him, if 
possible, before the Resident arrives. Johor is despatching 500 
men to Pahang. Haji Abu-Bakar will descend from the Perak 
pass and attack upriver; his own cousin, Raja Kechil and 
the Johor forces should await Wan Ahmad at Temerloh. He 
gave a Bugis follower the old Bugis warrior title of Suliwatang 
and despatched him also with fighting men to Pahang. Then 
he waited but no news came. Again he wrote to Bendahara 
Koris that if need arose he would himself sail for Pahang. He 
added that at the Governor’s request the king of Siam was removing 
the ex-Sultan of Lingga from Trengganu. He grumbled to his 
relative Raja Kechil that if the Bendahara’s forces persisted in re- 
maining at Pekan it would take ten years to finish the war. A month 
later he promised Raja Kechil 400 more Bugis fighters and implored 
him to persuade the Pahang people to go upstream and fight or at 
least to build forts and not let Pekan fall. He despatched a, similar 
letter exhorting his Malay and Bugis captains to go upstream and 
build forts at Pulau Manis. The Governor was going to Pahang: 
if Pekan still belonged to the Bendahara, His Honour would arr-^st 
Wan .Ahmad; if it had fallen, God knew what would happen! Raja 
Kechil sfcyst not leave all the women-folk in boats at the Pahang 
estuary or the Governor would think that Pahang was conquered. 
He must put them in a fort at Pekan and defend the capital to the 
last. Apparently Haji .Abu-Bakar had failed to invade Pahang from 
Perak, for now the Temenggong wrote to the Yamtuan at Sri 
Menanti to let a Haji .Abu-Bakar cross over Ulu Sorting. He in- 
structed Wan Idris and Wan Muhamir ad ‘.Ali at Muar to persuade 
the Dato’ Johol to send help to the Bendahara, and to collect Muar 
men to accompany the force. Haji Muhammad Taib, the other 
Perak fighter, would attack Pahang from Ulu Muar. Eighty mo'-c 
Bugis were hurried to Pahang with letters informing the Bendahara 
and Raja Kechil that Colonel AlacPherson, the Resident Coujicillor, 
was sailing to Trengganu with the sloop. Coquette, the 21 gun cor- 
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Lingga to Siam and to order the Sultan of Trengganu to recall Wan 
Ahmad or take the consequence. The Temenggong forwarded more 
supplies; 2 koyan of salt, 716 pikul ot rice, 40 baskets of Javanese 
tobacco, 40 tins of biscuits, 50 guns bought from John Little. Raja 
Kechil could send Tengku Maimunah and other ladies by schooner 
to Tanjong Surat for safety but the old Bendahara should remain 
in Pahang to discourage deserters and be an example to his 
supporters. Still the Bendahara 's forces lingered at Pekan. 

Meantime the British were doing more than Abu-Bakar could 
have known. From July till October 1862 Cavenagh and Schom- 
burgk tried in vain to persuade Siam to remove Wan Ahmad and 
the ex-Sultan of Lingga from Trengganu. Let Mr. Mills continue 
the narrative: “ On 23 October 1862 the Government of India 
approved of Cavenagh's action in asking Schomburgk to call upon 
the Siamese to remove .Ahmad and the Sultan of Lingga from Treng- 
ganu. -About the same time, Schomburgk informed Cavenagh that 
the Siamese had at last consented to remove the Sultan. In his 
reply Cavenagh wrote that if the disturbances in Pahang continued 
he would, in accordance with the Governor-General s instructions, 
take whatever measures seemed necessary to protect British interests 
and maintain peace in the Peninsula. 

“ Barely a month later it became recessary to carry the threat 
into execution. The time of the Xorth-East monsoon was rapidly 
approaching, when from the high surf it would be impossible to 
make a landing at any harbour on the East Coast of the Peninsula. 
The Siamese kept evading the fulfilment of their promise, and 
made no attempt to equip a warship for the voyage to Trengganu. 
It appeared that they were deliberately postponing action so that 
it would be impossible to carry out their pledge until the change 
of the monsoons in .April 1863. In the meantime the Sultan of 
Lingga and \\ an .Ahmad would have several months in which to 
carry out their plans. About the end of October 1862 the Singapore 
Chamber of Commerce complained to Cavenagh that their Pahang 
trade was at a standstill owing to a fresh invasion by Wan .Ahmad, 
which was openly supported by the Sultan of Lingga and Trengganu. 
They also pointed out that the change in the monsoons would occur 
in eight or ten days, and begged him to act speedily. Cavenagh 
satisfied himself of the truth of their information about the mon- 
soons, and then being convinced by the despatches from Bangkok 
that the Siamese intended to take no steps until the weather made 
effective action impossible, he determined that drastic measures were 
necessary. .A warship was sent to Trengganu with orders to bombard 
the port and blockade it unless within twenty-four hours after its 
arrival the Sultan of Trengganu handed over the Sultan of Lingga 
for conveyance to Bangkok, and promised that no further assistance 
should be given to Wan .Ahmad.” 

In November, 1862, Colonel MacPherson reached Trengganu 
and when Sultan Omar refused to surrender his Lingga relative, for 
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a few hours Trengganu was bombarded and some 20 men were 
killed. Again the Temenggong wrote to Pahang, pointing out that 
the destruction of Trengganu should deter men from deserting to 
Wan Ahmad and that now was the time for Koris or his brother 
‘Abdu'r-Rahman to go upriver and attack the rebel. As a last 
resource, he sent to Pahang still more Bugis under a Eurasian 

{ ) , who appears to have been Mr. N. N. Carnie a well- 

known tiger-shooter of Singapore. Abu-Bakar begged Suliwatang 
and the other chiefs to remember that they and their forefathers 
had served the Temenggongs time out of mind, to work therefore 
amicably under this Eurasian and to go up the Pahang river and 
fight or at any rate to defend their forts, until after the monsoon 
when Colonel IMacPherson would arrive to arrest Wan Ahmad. 
Carnie went back to Singapore. But he could not be dismissed or 
all their secrets would be revealed. So Carnie returned to Pekan 
with more Bugis and the news that Wan Ahmad was sick and 
short of supplies and had offered Pahang to To’ Klana of Sungai 
Cjong if he would help him. Word came too that the Dato’ Johol 
would enter the fray. The Temenggong sent presents of guns to 
the To' Kaya of Temerloh and four other chiefs, asking them to 
join Haji .\bu-Bakar in his descent from Chenor. But Wan .Ahmad 
was poled up to Kuala Bra and so heartened his forces that the 
fort built on that river by Haji Abu-Bakar and Shaikh Haji Muham- 
mad Taib was taken, many of their men were ambushed and the 
invulnerable Shaikh driven to flee for his life through the swamps 
round Bra Lake. Alen from Johor Lama were despatched to Pekan 
and on the 1st Rejab 2 swivel-guns, 23 muskets, 8 barrels of gun- 
powder, one cannon, 10 spears, 15 creeses and 1000 cartridges. It 
was all in vain. In May 1863 Bendahara Tahir and his son Koris 
fled to Johor: the old chief died on the voyage at Sedili (11 Zu’l- 
hijjah) and his son four days later, both being buried at Johor 
Baharu. The Temenggong so informed the Governor, suggesting that 
Wan .Ahmad should be made Regent and that Tun ‘.Abdu’r-Rahman, 
the eldest son of the old Bendahara, should succeed to the throne. 
But Tun ‘Abdu'r-Rahman had long made himself unpopular by his 
lawless habits and opium-smoking and his uncle Wan .Ahmad was 
in no mood to have his principal enemy arbiter of Pahang’s destinies. 
In October Wan .Ahmad condescended to inform the Governor that 
he had been invited from Kelantan to Pahang by four major chiefs 
and had conquered it at 7 a.m. on Tuesday the 22nd of the month 
Zu'l-Hijjah. The Pahang chiefs had elected him as their ruler in pre- 
ference to Engku ‘.Abdu'r-Rahman younger brother of Bendahara 
Koris. Sultan ‘.Ali hurried over the Serting to offer to instal the 
victor provided the victor would instal him I He was given a wife 
as a compromise. 

.Already in .August the Temenggong had complained 
to the Governor that Wan .Ahmad was claiming Pulau 
Tinggi, spent all his time in Kampong China and was 
going to send the Governor a tiger or a deer as a present I 
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In October Wan .\hmad summoned the chiefs of Pulaii Tinggi, 
Tioman, Pulau Aur and Pekan to Merting. Next the ex-Sultan of 
Lingga escaped from Siam and crossed the Peninsula to beg Wan 
Ahmad to attack the Dutch. With Sultan ‘Ali at Muar he was 
supposed to be plotting further trouble So the Temenggong re- 
ported correctly but the ex-Sultan of Lingga died at Pekan and 
moreover the Temenggong found at last that he was no longer to 
be allowed to add fuel to dying fire. Seven thousand miles away 
from a personality whose charm had won Colonel Cavenagh and was 
soon to attract the regard even of Queen Victoria, the India Office 
on 24 June 1864 summed up the position with great acumen; — 

“ By the treaty of 1862 between the Bendahara of Pahang 
and the Temenggong of Johor, the latter was bound to render assis- 
tance to Tun Koris and his successors, whenever it might be claimed. 
The conclusion of this treaty was sanctioned by the British Govern- 
ment and it would appear that Colonel Cavenagh has since given 
his support to the party represented by the Temenggong and the 
Bendahara against that of Enche’ Wan Ahmad and the ex-Sultan 
of Lingga, who is a member of the fannly of the Sultans of Johor. 
The Temenggong has obviously a strong interest in maintaining the 
elder branch of the Pahang family, and he will, doubtless, adduce 
the provisions of the Treaty of 1862 and. its approval by the British 
Government as sufficient grounds for the active assistance which he 
has afforded to Tun Koris and his son. But the whole tenor and 
spirit of this Treaty and of our own treaties with the Temenggong 
are opposed to the supposition that he is to be allowed whilst 
resident at Singapore and in receipt of a pension from the British 
Government to disturb the peace of the Peninsula by fitting out 
hostile expeditions against neighbouring Chiefs. In what condition 
the family of Tun Koris is now left and who may be the rightful 
lineal claimant to the Government of Pa.hang, does not appear from 
the pap)ers before me; but it would seem that before the end of last 
year, the people of Pahang were according to Colonel Cavenagh’s 
statement ‘ becoming reconciled to their present ruler ’ (Enche' 
Wan Ahmad) and that the country ‘ was rapidly become tran- 
quillized and trade reviving.’ If this be the case, it would be sound 
policy to recognize Enche’ Wan Ahmad as the de facto ruler rather 
than a child, who would be little more than an instrument in the 
hands of the Temenggong of Johor for the advancement of his own 
designs.” 

To that letter the Governor replied that “ ever since the death 
of the late Bendahara Tun Koris, further than affording an asylum 
to the family of the deceased, Hjs Highness the Temenggong has 
abstained from all interference in the affairs of Pahang, whilst his 
warlike preparations have been strictly restricted to the adoption of 
measures to repel aggressions upon his own territories; he has, more- 
over, though unsuccessfully made friendly advances to Enche’ Wan 
Ahmad.” The Governor asked sanction to inform Wan Ahmad that 
should he attack Johor, the British would help to clear it of the 
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invader. To this Fort William replied that “ the proposed assistance 
to the Temenggong is, of course, out of the question. His Excellency 
in Council does not see how the British Government could help the 
Temenggong to clear his country of invaders without engaging in 
actual hostilities with them.” The Temenggong's fears for his 
country had not been groundless. 

In July 1865 two men-of-war steamers were sent to Pulau 
Tinggi to look for one, Che’ Bujang, who had plundered and mur- 
dered a Chinese wood-cutter, a British subject, on Pulau Sri-buat. 
As he could not be traced, the Governor invoked the assistance of 
Wan Ahmad, now styled Bendahara Siwa Raja. Wan Ahmad rep- 
lied that he would be delighted to look for him as he was a Johor 
man trespassing on islands that belonged to Pahang! In spite of 
Colonel Cavenagh’s erroneous assertion that the islands had always 
belonged to the Temenggongs, Wan Ahmad stuck to his claims, 
until in 1867 Abu-Bakar offered to cede to Pahang the islands 
Tioman, Sribuat, Kaban and others to the north of latitude 2° 40’ 
and in 1868 Governor Sir Harry Ord awarded them to the Bendahara 
and so ended the first Pahang war. 

Straitened perhaps by his Pahang expenses, Temenggong .'\bu- 
Bakar offered in. June 1864 to sell Tyersall and its 50 acres of land 
to the Singapore Government for $20,000. Even during the Pahang 
war he had still found time for business letters. He wrote to his 
agents at Sungai Blat warning them not to let Carnie get a con- 
cession from the Bendahara; — Paterson was his own partner. He 
wrote again fixing the price on his mine for 100 gantang of a rice at 
1 pikul of tin, of one lump of opium at 234 pikuls, of tobacco, 
fish, oil, joss-sticks, damar and iron tools, at the rate of 10 catties 
of tin for every dollar’s worth. He wrote, later, a letter partly 
commercial, partly political; Raja Kecbil was not to worry about 
Paterson's men on the Kuantan mine; if Wan Ahmad molested 
them, the British would destroy him. He wrote to his relative. Raja 
Husain of Pulau Trong, that owing to the war he had no cash to 
buy him a case of opium. Other wartime letters deal with Chinese 
cutting timber on alienated land at Tanjong Surat, with the release 
of a suspected smuggler detained at Penerang on insufficient evidence, 
with the indebtedness of Batu Pahat sawyers to a taukeh, with a 
robbery at Tanjong Surat, with a permit to a Malay to buy durians 
in Johor, with the grant of a small grave yard to a Chinese at Teluk 
Blanga. Amazing industry in the tropics! and what a mind for 
detail in spite of the distraction of a war! In 1864 he leased 
St. James bay from the British Government for $10 an acre for 
his followers. In 1865 he got a steamer from England and invited 
the Governor to go on a picnic on Easter Monday; but on the 
preceding Saturday the boiler blew up killing five Europeans and 
about thirty Malays, including a son of Raffles’ biographer, Munshi 
‘Abdullah! Like the Pahang war, the S. S. Johor was a bad bargain 
but with his customary astuteness the Temenggong cut his losses 
and disposed of the ill-starred vessel to the Dock Company. His 
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business and political sense led him to rhan<;e the fanciful name of 
h's new capital to (me that all races could remember and all Malays 
associate with the old-time history of the State: from ! January 
bSUft Tanjon}; Putri became Johor Haharu. For the convenienie 
of gambir and jiepper planters the 'I'emenggong established custom- 
stations at Johor Baharu, Pendas, Kukup, Batu Pahat, 'Fanjong 
Surat. Penerang. I'nder 24 January IStm, Colonel Cavenagh records 
in his Rrminisccmes (p. .inl) how he was consulted as to the 
Temenggong levying duties in Johor. “ I pointed out that it would 
be out of my power to sanction any duties being levied upon produce 
exported, as that would be a breach of the treaty, and if once we 
consented to its violation in any one respect, it would be difficult 
to require due adherence t") its provisions in others, as His Highness 
might fairly claim freedom from its obligations (m the ground that 
they had never been strictly enforced. .\s it was then represented 
that the Temenggong from 1,200 bamboo plantations did not receive 
more than .'jll.OOO a month, I stated that, from what I had heard. 

I believed the Chinese would willingly pay a higher land revenue, 
provided that they could obtain some document in the way of a 
title-deed that might be transferable and of which the validity could 
not be disputed; that what they complained of at present was the 
want of security for any' capital they might expend. 1 therefore 
recommended that such title-deeds should be issued. The following 
day the Temenggong himself [)aid me a visit when 1 gave him the 
same advice. M ith the help of the Singapore government ,\bu- 
Bakar now drew up Johor land laws. 

Iri 1866 accompanied by Ja'far bin Haji Muhammad (later 
Mantri Besar or Prime Minister of Johor) Abu-Bakar paid his first 
visit to Europe, was granted an audience by Queen Victoria, met 
the Prince of \V ales and toured England with an eye on the needs 
of his own country. Perhaps that visit taught him that the title 
Temenggong was unknown in Europe. Perhaps his gracious recep- 
tion by royalty set him thinking. Perhaps it was his English friends 
in London who stirred his ambition, .\s far back as 18SS Sultan 
'Ali, that spendthrift representative of the Singapore line, had ceded 
(what it is doubtful if he possessed) the full sovereignty of J'jhor 
to Temenggong Ibrahim. Mahmud ex-Sultan of Lingga had died 
in 1864 in Pahang. It is true Man Ahmad was troublesome — until 
Sir Harry Ord settled the boundary question on 1 September 1868 
but what harm could M an Ahmad do to a ruler who had kissed 
the hand of Queen Victoria and sent Vlanila cheroots to the Prince 
of W ales, a ruler who first of all Vlalay chiefs had on his return 
from Europe been made an honorary Knight Commander of the 
Star of India? Only lately he had got the British to recognise that 
Tanjong Surat, as part of the mainland belonged to Johor. It was 
a small matter but it showed his influence. Why should he not 
assume a title more in accord with his birth, his power and his place? / 
Accordingly on 18 -Vpril, 1868, Abu-Bakar sent his cousin Engku 
Haji Muhammad and his Dato’ Bentara (JaTar bin Haji Vluham- 
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mad) to Riau to that genealogist and prolific historian Raja Haji 
‘Ali (his deceased uncle's brother-in-law) to needle the way to the 
Yamtiian Muda and enquire if the Temenggongs could now 
assume ” sovereign power. " — which in fact they had assumed 
already, but at Riau it was a euphemism fiir “ a royal title.” The 
envoys met that student of Islamic mysticism, the Yamtuan Muda, 
in his half-finished stone palace, partook of cakes and coffee, talked 
of the wonders of London and the pov'er of the white man, while 
Engku Haji Muhammad with Victorian sententiousness told the 
consort of their host that she must cherish her husband as man, royal 
master and relation! They visited the graves of Habib Shaikh and 
of Raja ‘Ali a former Yamtuan Muda. They scanned Raja Haji’s 
genealogies and talked of the time of the first Bendahara Sultan, son 
of Tun Habab. The critical historian put some shrewd questions to 
the \hsitors. Was Johor ever the property of Sultan Husain seeing 
that his brother was Sultan of Lingga? Why had Sultan Husain 
delayed appointing a successor to Temenggong ’Abdur-Rahman? 
Who installed Sultan Ali and did the English inform all Malay rulers 
as w'as the custom? The envoys went finally to the house of Heer 
von de Wall and had audience of its temporary inmate Sudan 
Sulaiman of Lingga, a neat attractive slip of white-blooded royalty 
with easy manners, who was on his w'ay from Batavia and gave 
them presents of batik garments. On the last day the oracle spoke, 
” Tell the Temenggong to study all my genealogies, I and the 
Yamtuan Muda would like him to become Raja. It can be done, 
if he will let the Yamtuan Muda go to Singapore and instal him. 
The Bendahara too, can be made Raja but it would be difficult. 
If the Temenggong's people want it, that will be one good reason. 
Try and persuade Sultan '.\U also to agree. But we must call the 
Temenggong by some name other than Sultan or Yamtuan. and I 
must come to Teluk Blanga to arrange things." On 7 May Raja 
Haji ‘Ali and his son arrived; they were taken to see the noonday 
gun fired from the fort; they saw gas for the first time; after 
twelve days they left for Riau with the present of a twin-screw 
steamer from the Temenggong. On 30 June Abu-Bakar wrote to 
the Governor, Sir Harry Ord, thanking Her Majesty's government 
for acceding to his wish to be styled Alaharaja. The Great Maharaja 
was the IMalay translation for the Governor-General of Bengal; 
Maharaja was the title of Indian princes of the highest rank, and 
though unknown to (Malays it was an obvious and convenient abbre- 
viation of the old title Sri Maharaja. 

The TOs were troublous years in the Alalay States, and in all 
those troubles the Governors of the Straits Settlements turned to 
the ruler of Johor, the only Malay they could trust for information 
and help. 

In 1868 Sultan ‘Abdu's-Samad had made his Kedah son-in-law, 
Tengku Zia’u’d-din, viceroy of Selangor, an appointment bitterly 
resented by Selangor magnates like Raja Mahdi of Klang, who sum- 
moned to his side exiles from Pahang and Engku '.Abdu’r-Rahman 
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(de jure Bendahara), their leader. The British gave their blessing 
to Zia’u'd-din and the Maharaja sent a Wan ‘Abdu'r-Rahman to help 
the British protege. In November 1871 this Johor chief was cap- 
tured by the Viceroy's enemies. Raja Mahdi then got together at 
Bengkalis in Sumatra a fleet of four vessels with money and muni- 
tions and boasted that the Maharaja of Johor had given him a ship I 
The British got the Dutch to seize these vessels, whereupon Raja 
Mahdi went for redress to Singapore, where the lawyers considered 
we “ should not interfere with legitimate warlike operations carried 
on without prejudice to the interests of neutrals.” Raja Mahdi 
crossed over to Johor and the Maharaja assured the Governor that 
Raja Mahdi had no hostile designs against Selangor. Two months 
later, in July 1872, Raja Mahdi vanished from Johor and again 
started war in Selangorl The Maharaja's inveterate critic, Mr. 
W. H. Read, knew that that ruler s sympathies were really opposed 
to Tengku Zia’u’d-din, brother of Tengku ‘Alam's brother-in-law'. the 
Sultan of Kedah, and he ojjenly declared in the Legislative Council 
that the Maharaja had assisted Raja Mahdi. .Abu-Bakar was in- 
dignant. He had arranged the meeting between Raja Mahdi and 
Governor Ord. The Governor had asked him to let Raja Mahdi 
stay in Johor. It was ridiculous to suggest that the Raja could 
have left Johor Baharu with armed forces in boats, in full sight of 
a British police-station across the narrow Strait I .Abu-Bakar added 
that he had not seen eye to eye with the British Government over 
the Selangor troubles and had said so with “ the full knowledge 
that I should not lose a tittle of the confidence or consideration of 
your Government, because m\' views did not coincide with yours. 
Instead I may lay claim to more if anything, as my own sentiments 
were suppressed, because opposed to those of your Government I 
have acted in conformity with the latter. " Lord Kimberley declared 
that he had never suspected the good faith of the Maharaja. 

In November 1875 Mr. Birch, Resident of Perak, was murdered. 
.As always the Maharaja of Johor proved a useful intermediary 
between his own race and the British. To him Sultan Isma'il of 
Perak wrote several letters in order that their contents might be 
communicated to the Governor: the Maharaja advised Isma'il to 
surrender and when finally it was decided to banish him and his 
followers from Perak, the Maharaja arranged to keep them under 
his eye in Johor Baharu. It was to the emissaries of the Maharaja 
of Johor that the Maharaja Lela, Dato’ Sri Agar and Pandak Indut, 
the three chiefs mainly implicated in Mr. Birch’s murder, surren- 
dered: though they declared they had been promised the same 
treatment as Sultan Ismafil, they were tried and hanged. 

In consequence of this loyal service to the British there was 
some suggestion from London that the Maharaja might be created 
a Sultan and given the throne of Perak. Sir William Jervois was 
alarmed. On 19 August 1876 he wrote a despatch which 
was imfortunately published in a Blue-book (C 1709 of June 1877, 
pp. S2-S7) and brought to the notice of the Maharaja. As sum- 
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marized by Abu-Bakar, the despatch contended that the post of 
Temenggong was not hereditary but elective, rarely held by a chief 
of royal blood, and not one conferring independent sovereignty. With 
the help of the British and of wealth acquired by trade, Ibrahim 
had bought sovereignty from Sultan ‘Ali. in 1855, and it was the 
British who had styled him Maharaja: the Malays smiled at the 
title and did not regard him as a raja and Malaya would be incensed 
at his elevation to a Sultanate. Until his death Sultan ‘Ali was 
regarded as the best-born ruler in Malaya and the Sultan of Treng- 
ganu was regarded as the next best-born. To recognize the Maha- 
raja as a Sultan would be to assume a power we had not got and 
lower us in the eyes of Malay rulers. In answer to this the Maha- 
raja wrote claiming descent from Tun ‘.\bbas, a son of Sultan 
‘.Abdu'l-Jalil Shah of Johor (who was murdered in 1719), a brother 
of Sultan Sulaiman of Lingga and nephew of the first Sultan of 
Trengganu. Abu-Bakar did not amplify his argument and owing 
to the partisan feeling of that time the Johor house has long suffered 
from undeserved criticism of its escutcheon. Until circumstances 
made them both territorial magnates, a Temenggong was ordinarily 
promoted to be a Bendahara, and his royal ancestor Sultan ‘Abdu’l- 
Jalil Shah had been a Bendahara. .^gain even sceptics who hint 
for no reason save the Bugis titles of Engku Linda’s brothers that 
this descent from Sultan ‘.^bdu’l-Jalil Shah was only on the side of 
Raja Maimunah admit that on the male side .^bu-Bakar was des- 
cended from a Daing or Bugis noble, one of the class that furnished 
Sultans for Selangor and Raja Mudas for Riau, while Temenggong 
‘.\bdu’r-Rahman. who it is hinted was the grandson of this mixed 
marriage, was actually a brother-in-law' of the Sultan of Lingga I 
So far however from Engku Muda and Daing Kechil having Bugis 
blood in their veins except on the distaff side and from Daing Parani, 
it was just because he was a Malay that Sultan Mahmud could not 
recognize Engku Muda as Vamtuan Muda of Riau. Even the 
Kampong Glam genealogy makes Daing Kechil (whose personal 
name seems to have been Engku ‘Abdu’l-Hamid) a Temenggong, 
son of Temenggong ‘Abdu’l- Jamal and nephew of Bendahara ‘Abdu’l- 
Majid! If, as is not the case (p. ISO), that tree were correct in 
making the ancestor of the Johor house a brother instead of a son 
of Sultan ■Abdu’l-Jalil, it would be pedantry to deny it royalty. 
Certainly the Temenggongs like the Bendaharas were subordinate 
to the Sultans of Lingga and installed by them. But the Temeng- 
gongs were relatives of the Lingga family and always the most 
suitable adult male of the branch was installed Temenggong as 
a matter of course. The coming of the Dutch and English split 
the old Lingga Empire, which once included Pahang and Johor, 
into two parts, the one on the starboard side of Indiamen faring 
to China being under Dutch influence and the other on the port 
side being under English influence. The Temenggong in Johor 
(and the Bendahara in Pahang), to quote Crawfurd, “ not only 
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virtually exercised the powers of "overnmcnt, but were, like other 
Asiatic sovereigns, dr facto the real proprietors of the soil." Temen"- 
Kong 'Abdu'r-Rahman had opened and administered Singapore and, 
so far as it was governed at all, ruled Johor, ■' though " (to quote 
Abu-Bakar's letter) " the suzerainty of the Sultan might well be, as it 
was, acknowleflged by him, as well as by the Raja Muda (of Riau), 
the Bendahara (of Pahang) anrl the Chiefs of the Nine States round 
Malacca." But of which Sultan? If Johor had belonged dc jure to 
the Lingga house, suzerainty had belonged not to Raffles’ creation 
Sultan Husain or to his descendants of the Singapore-family but to 
the then Temenggong’s brother-in-law Sultan ‘.Abdu'r-Rahman away 
at Lingga, whose " title and dignity over the Malay peninsula had," 
as the Maharaja said, “ then become titular and an empty shadow." 

The royal house of Lingga lasted till 1911 but the royal house 
of Singapore came to an end in 1877. In that year the death of its 
last Sultan ‘.Ali, raised one of the biggest political questions of .Abu- 
Bakar’s reign, namely the sovereignty of Kesang or, as it was more 
generally called, Muar. When in 1855 Sultan ‘.Ali had ceded Johor 
to Temenggong Ibrahim and his successors, the Temenggong with- 
drew all claim to the territory lying between the river Kesang and 
the river Muar. But Sultan ‘.Ali .spent a very short time in his tiny 
kingdom of Muar. The population was only 800. The Sultan 
organised no Government and derived no revenue: what little autho- 
rity prevailed was exercised by a Temenggong Paduka Tuan of 
Muar whose ancestors since the beginning of the XATIIth century 
had held undisputed possession under the Sultans and Temenggongs 
of Johor. Sultan ‘.Ali made, it is true, an agreement with a Bugis 
entitled Suliwatang to govern Muar and send him two-thirds of the 
revenue, but all Suliwatang's agents were shot or poisoned. In 
1862 being heavily indebted to a Kavana Ghana Shellapa Chetty, 
Sultan ‘.Ali gave this Tamil money-lender the right to sell Muar to 
the British or the Temenggong of Johor or any one else in liquidation 
of his debt and handed him the originals of the treaties made between 
the British Government and his father Sultan Husain and between 
himself and Temenggong Ibrahim! In 1868 ‘.Ali gave a power of 
attorney to one Babu Ramasamy, a schoolmaster to act on his royal 
behalf and collect the non-existent revenues of Muar. In 1872 he 
granted an European exclusive mining rights for five years. In 
1875 he gave a concession over 45 square miles to an .American. 
Nobody made any money or had an indefeasible title and on 20 June 
1877 the irresponsible Sultan ‘.Ali died at Umbai, Malacca, heavily 
in debt. 

Ever since the 1855 agreement relations between Aluar and 
Johor had been strained. One of the first official letters of Temeng- 
gong .Abu-Bakar had been to remind Sultan ‘Ali that Segamat 
belonged not to Muar but to Johor and that the Sultan could not 
give Isma‘il the Temenggong Paduka Tuan of Aluar authority over 
that inland district. .A little later he instructs his agent Raja Kechil 
that when the Governor visits Muar, it is to be explained to him 
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that formerly the Sultans and the Temeng.gongs of Johor both ruled 
Muar but since 1855 the Sultan has riilerl the right and the Temeng- 
gong of Johor the left bank of the Muar river, and if Temenggong 
Isma'il of Muar argued that Muar was his indivisible property, he 
was to he reminded that his predecessor Konik had been appointed 
by Temenggong ‘.\bdu'r-Rahman of Singapore and that if the 
Temenggong of Muar did not obe\' Sultan AH and Temenggong 
Abu-Bakar, they could divide him from top to bottom and take 
half each! A rather impetuous and youthful letter but drafted 
under provocation: the Muar muddle must have offended the orderly 
mind of Abu-Bakar. In 1857 the Resident Councillor of Malacca 
found the Temenggong had 400 men under arms against the Suli- 
watang’s 70 or 80. Apparently Temenggong Isma'il stayed on in 
Segamat, for Abu-Bakar 's next Muar letter (in 1861) warns Raja 
Kechil to remain at Pengkalan Kota and let the Governor evict the 
trespasser. Matters, however, went from bad to worse. On the 
12th Muharram 1279 (1863) Abu-Bakar writes for Raja '.\bdullah 
to bring to Johor Baharu all the wounded, all the relatives of the 
killed and all foreigners robbed of property in the recent distur- 
bance between him and the Temenggong Paduka Tuan of Aluar. 
In 1873 the Suliwatang's attempt to collect custom dues at the 
Muar estuary led to further fighting. 

Even at his death Sultan 'Ali wrought confusion, nominating 
as his heir not his well-born eldest son, Tengku '.Mam. but a boy of 
eleven, Tengku INIahmud, the son of his third and commoner wife 
and omitting to present this boy formally to chiefs and headmen, 
as Malay custom ordains. Pending a settlement of this disputed 
succession, Colonel .'\nson who was administering the Government 
of the Straits Settlements, rather imprudently, as it happened, wrote 
a letter dated the 29th June asking .Abu-Bakar, then Maharaja, to 
undertake temporarily the guardianship of Muar. The Alaliaraia 
accepted, expressing himself “ sensible of this further expression of 
confidence of Her Majesty's Government." Tengku 'Alam and 
Temenggong Ismadl both protested. Colonel Anson, however, 
frankly considered that the best policy for the British Government 
was to forego its prior right of purchasing Muar under the treaty 
of 1855 and to grant the Maharaja all lawful assistance to reannex 
it to the territory of Johor on condition that he provided for the 
family of Sultan 'Ali. On September 25 Lord Carnarvon replied: 
'' I am fully alive to the fact that a good settled government in 
Muar is greatly to be desired, and I presume that for administrative 
and general ability no Alalay ruler can compare with the Alaharaja 
of Johor: but these advantages must not be purchased at the expense 
of setting aside whoever may be the rightful heir and the ruler 
acceptable to the people. I am unable at present to sanction any 
step being taken for the permanent annexation of this little state to 
Johor.” Six of the nine electors (two being ill) had said they 
favoured the Alaharaja, but. Lord Carnarvon was sceptical: — “ I 
observe they were summoned to Government House at Singapore 
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and it must therefore be borne in mind that it would be in accordance 
with Malay character, in these circumstances, if they merely put 
their signatures to a document which at the moment they thought 
would be agreeable to the C'olonial Government.' .Actually on 26 
July the son of the Temenggong of Muar and si.x others and on 
28 July Temenggong Isma'il himself had addressed letters to Colonel 
.Anson thanking God that their proper lord, the Maharaja, had 
charge of Aliiar. They were such lay lawyers as to add that some 
of them had heard Sultan ‘'.Ali remark “ My affairs and my domi- 
nions have been made over to His Highness the Maharaja of Johor 
and of course all of you ” and they even invited His Excellency s 
attention to the difference in condition between the Johor and Muar 
sides of the river. The local press declared that Temenggong Isma'il 
had been forcibly arrested, taken to Johor Baharu and compelled 
to sign the letter. This rumour was due to the indiscretion of 
Colonel Anson in making a candidate for the Muar throne its 
temporary ruler and in asking him to despatch one of his launches 
to invite the electors to Singapore! The Maharaja indignantly 
denied the “ arrest " and put up the sworn statements of his men. 
With its usual ardour his practical mind had lost no time in trying 
to put the crooked straight at Muar. He had offered Tengku ‘.Alam 
$68 being his monthly share, according to Muslim law, of the $500 
due to Sultan '.Ali’s family under the 1855 treaty, though it is hardly 
surprising that Tengku ‘.Alam had used abusive language and refused 
to take this pittance. Tengku Mahmud had been delivered to Mr. 
•Armstrong of Raffles Institution, tutor to the two sf)ns of 
Sultan ‘.Abdullah of Perak. The Maharaja had also invited Colonel 
.Anson's attention to Sultan ‘.Ali's concessions in .Muar. He had 
selected sites and arranged for police stations on the Kesang and 
•Muar rivers. Aiul he was bearing all the expenses of the adminis- 
tration. 

The British Government derided to let the Temenggong and 
headmen of Muar elect their permanent ruler. In spite of the 
contention of Tengku ‘.Alam that Sultan ‘.All’s family should be the 
electors, the British Government took the only course. Sultan ‘Ali 
had been a ruler without a court. The great dignitaries of 
the court of the old Sultans of Johor had died out: the Bendahara 
and the Temenggong had broken away and become independent 
rulers; there was no Indrabongsu : the Suliwatang was a Bugis 
adventurer. To have let a ruler’s own relations, a few rajas without 
office, elect his successor would have been against all Malay custom. 
On 17 October the Muar chiefs again wrote to the Governor that 
they had always wanted the Alaharaja as their ruler, and at 9 a.m. 
on 8 November 1877 “ their sails dotted about the bay like so many 
boats in a regatta,” they assembled at Kuala Kesang and (in the 
presence of the Assistant Colonial Secretary, Mr. A. M. Skinner) 
‘‘ spontaneously ” elected him. Tengku ‘.Alam now lodged a further 
protest because the Johor gunboat Pulai had brought Enche’ Andak 
(Muar’s prospective Resident) and other Johor officials for the 
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election. But the British (iovernment had done its best in unique 
circumstances and on 11 April 1878 the Secretary of State cabled 
that he was not prepared to interfere or upset the election. Backed 
by European and Asiatic partisans Tengku ‘Alam, a quiet pleasant 
gentleman, still struggled in the toils of fate. On 25 September, 
the Muar chiefs, timorous but ever open to suggestion, sent the 
Governor a private letter by special messenger, saying they had 
elected the IVIaharaja because his men had fetched them to Johor 
Baharu, made them swear in the mosque to vote for their master 
and had then watched the election. On 11 January 1879 at Kam- 
pong Glam, Singapore, a few hundred Malays and Bugis proclaimed 
Tengku ‘Alam Sultan ‘Ala'u’d-din ‘Alani Shah, king of Johor and 
Pahang, but on afterthought the government was informed that this 
was a purely religious title for the proper celebration of marriages! 
This was farcical, though the title assumed showed that Abu-Bakar's 
fears of the ex-Sultan of Lingga in the '60s had not been unw'ar- 
ranted. A difficult problem was that of monetary provision for 
Tengku ‘Alam and his relations. Thev would not take money from 
the hands of the INIaharaja. It was arranged that they should draw 
their allow'ances through the Colonial Treasury. But what were 
those allowances to be? Under the Singapore treaty of 1824, Tengku 
‘Alam's grandfather, Sultan Husain had received $1,300 a month, 
a pension which died with him. His successor, Sultan ‘Ali, on 
account of his poverty drew an eleemosvnary grant of $170 a month 
from the East India Company, which again died with him, and by 
the Johor treaty of 1855 he, his heirs and successors drew $500 a 
month from the Temenggong family. Over this last $500 the 
Maharaja had had infinite trouble. Sultan ‘.Mi had wanted it paid 
now to himself, now to his creditor Havana Chana Shellapa Chetty, 
then again to himself and so on: he had also tried to borrow money 
from the Maharaja on the security of this treaty pension! With his 
business brain .Abu-Bakar wanted to know where he stood. IMuar 
was producing no revenue and a pension of $500 a month, to end 
with the living members of Sultan ‘.All’s family, seemed an adequate 
price to pay for it — in addition to the existing Johor treaty pension 
of $500 a month in perpetuity. Moreover the British Government 
had persuaded the Maharaja to buy up some of Shellapa Chetty 's 
Muar rights: would some future Governor want him to defray 
Sultan ‘All’s huge indebtedness to that Chetty and give the Kampong 
Glam royal family pensions in addition? Then again, though here 
he overrated his rival, his political instinct was against paying 
Tengku ‘Alam a lion’s share of the allowances and so enabling 
this ‘ king of Johor and Pahang ’ to bite the hand that fed him: 
the Governor, generous to the defeated, talked of recognizing Tengku 
‘Alam as social head of his family, but would Tengku ‘.Alam observe 
this nice distinction? Finally in addition to the Johor treaty money 
of $500 a month (of arguable validity now that there was no longer 
a Sultan), the Maharaja agreed to pay the late Sultan’s family $750 
a month, terminable ‘with the consent of the British Government. 
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If Shellapa Chetty's claims against the treaty money were ever up- 
held by a competent court, then the Maharaja was to be relieved 
of paying so much of the treaty money as might be required to meet 
those claims. At last the Muar affair was settled, though Mr. W . H. 
Read and other incorrigible royalists now joined .\bu-Bakar and his 
father as traitors to the old .Sultanate and it was whispered in Sin- 
gapore that the Sultan of Trengganu refused to sit at table with the 
Maharaja. In fact, of course, the Singapore Sultanate dated from 
1819 and was of Raffles' creation. Moreover the Maharaja had 
acted with generosiU' and Tengku ‘.-\lam was far better off than he 
could have been as lord of 800 impoverished peasants with Shellapa 
Chetty as keeper of a royal but empty purse. 

1877 was to witness the apogee of the Maharajas dynastic 
hopes. Until 1757, when Sultan Sulaiman assigned his rights to the 
Dutch, Johor had possessed nominal authority over Xaning, Sungai 
Ujong, Rembau and Johol, and now that the Dutch had long left 
the Peninsula, the Maharaja cherished thoughts of regaining Johor s 
suzerainty over Rembau and Johol, a design which the British wel- 
comed at first as making tor peace but which Sir Frederick \\ eld was 
to abandon in the ne.xt decade for the more speedily effective Resi- 
dential system. By a series of treaties signed at Government House 
in 1876 and 1877 (just before the death of Sultan '.Mi) the chiefs 
of Johol and Ulu Muar, of Rembau and of Jelebu agreed that if they 
could not settle any disputes or difficulties arising in any of their 
States, they would refer them to the Maharaja of Johor. In July 
1877 when the Colonial Secretary (Mr. Douglas) made a tour up 
the iMuar river, he found “ that Enche' .Andak who was in charge 
of the Lingga district, was aw'ay in Sri Menanti, having been sent up 
as a sort of Resident to those States by the Maharaja." On the 
date when Tengku '.Alam's partisans declared that this same chief 
had been one of the men w'ho dragged Temenggong Isma'il to Johor 
Baharu, Enche' .-^ndak was in Segamat ’• having just arrived there 
from Sri Menanti, where he had been upwards of a month pre- 
viously." and on 23 July he was at Segamat with the Yamtuan 

of Sri Menanti " who was to wait for the arrival of the Maharaja 

there.'’ Rembau was the first to repudiate Johor suzerainty. As 

Sir Frederick Weld discovered, the treaty^ of 1877 had been signed 
by the territorial chief only' and not by the tribal headmen and was 
therefore invalid. The territorial chief, Haji Sahil, had in fact con- 
tracted that treaty with the Maharaja (while that ruler was visiting 
Rembau) because he was at loggerheads with the tribal headmen 
and he had presumed on it to get titles and to borrow' money from 
Johor. In 1883 the Rembau tribes deposed Haji Sahil and chose 
the Governor as their arbiter in place of the Maharaja. In the 
same y'ear Jelebu asked for a British adviser. .And in 1887 Sri 
Menanti, Johol, Ulu Muar and the smaller states of that area also 
asked the Governor to conduct their foreign affairs. Out of the 
old Xegri Sembilan, only Segamat and Pasir Besar fell to Johor, 
the Maharaja having settled a boundary dispute between Batin 
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Gemala of Pasir Besar and the Dato' of Johol. the latter of whom 
had claimed that Pasir Besar was under his jurisdiction. Did the 
last of the Maharaja's dynastic dreams concern Pahang, the scene 
of his early ambitions? In 1886 His Highness was approached by 
the British Government to help bring peace and security' to that 
troubled State. He sent his Prime Minister, the iMantri Besar, 
to live at Pekan for months. In 1887 the Sultan of Pahang signed 
a treaty with the British Government identical with the Johor 
treaty of 1885, agreeing if the British Government so desired to 
accept a British officer as Agent with the functions of a Consular 
officer. Then came the murder of a Chinese, a British subject, at 
Pekan. Again Sultan Abu-Bakar rendered service as an interme- 
diary. But suddenly without his knowledge in .\ugust 1888 the 
Sultan of Pahang accepted a British Resident, and (his ^lalay 
biographer tells us) when Abu-Bakar heard of it “ not a word came 
from his lips.” His vision of suzerainty outside the territory of 
Johor, if indeed he had nursed such a vision, had faded for ever. 

It was, how'ever, in Johor itself that Abu-Bakar worked 
miracles. In the early '7Cs there were 29 Johor rivers with Chinese 
estates on their banks and ten years later double that number of 
rivers w'ere opened. Where until 1855 there had been a fishing- 
village, the Duke of Sutherland found thirty years later a gay little 
Malay towm *• with an admixture of ten thousand Chinese, centra- 
lised by a market-place of architectural pretensions years after- 
wards, in 1892, the Emperor of China was to give .Abu-Bakar the 
first class order of the Double Dragon for his justice to the Chinese 
in Johor. The Duke found the present .Astana Besar. its gardens 
sloping down to the sea and planted with palm-trees and flame-of- 
the-forest. Its master had always been a keen gardener; long ago 
as a young man he had written to the agents at his Kuantan mine 
to send him creepers, orchards, flowering trees, and shrubs with 
variegated leaves from the Pahang forest, and tradition has it that 
rising as always at daybreak he himself superintended the lay-out 
of the roads and flower-beds of his new Johor palace. Round the 
town the ducal party drove through plantations of coffee, tea, cloves, 
gambir, pepper and vegetables for the Singapore market: — at that 
time its ruler hoped to make Johor a coffee-producing land. They 
saw- also gaol and hospital and police-stations and schools and a 
steam saw--mill reputed to be the largest in Asia. The Maharaja 
was concerned at the destruction of the gutta-percha forests and 
thought of replanting them. When his visitors left he escorted them 
by sea as far as Bandar Alaharani, then recently (1884) founded 
at Aluar. In those strenuous 'SCs there was talk of floating a com- 
pany to build a railway from Tanah Merah on the Sekudai to a 
point at the north corner of the Pulai range, about twenty miles, 
to form later part of the main line to Alalacca. There was talk, 
too, of a loan on the security of the revenue of the Opium and 
Spirit Farms in order to develop the State: — the Sultan had 
thanked the British Government before, for warning him against 
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granting concessions over large areas of land. His correspondence 
with the Governor was indeed voluminous. There were many letters 
dealing with the trial and rendition of criminals, until in 1889 Her 
Majesty’s Government agreed to the mutual e.xtradition of fugitive 
criminals between Johor and the Colony. Johor lunatics, too, were 
sent to Singapore asylum and as from 1887 Johor agreed to defray 
the cost of their maintenance. In 1886 the Sultan offered three acres 
of land on the Mahmudiah Road for a house for a British Consular 
.Agent as agreed in the treaty of 1885. Johor’s ties with Singapore 
were many. In 1887 the Sultan subscribed towards a battery of 
Maxim guns for the Singapore Volunteer Artillery. In the same 
year he asked for the site of the old gaol on Stamford Road to build 
a rest-house for Johor officers visiting Singapore. It was not till 1889 
that he removed his relatives from Singapore to Johor Baharu. In 
1892 the Johore Military Forces went to Singapore for musketry 
training and the Governor opened the new palace o^f Tyersall in the 
presence of the Sultan of Pahang and the Vamtuan of Riau. But 
Abu-Bakar's health was beginning to fail and in April 1895 he pro- 
mulgated a Constitution for his State, one of the great accomplish- 
ments of his reign. It provided for the election of the sovereign, and 
the state allowance to him and his family and for the succession. It 
provided also for the constitution and duties of a .sort of Privy 
Council, called The Council of Ministers, and of a State Council 
with functions similar to those of the Legislative Council of a British 
Colony, its enactments requiring the consent of the Sultan, which 
under certain conditions must be given. 

Sultan Abu-Bakar played cricket and billiards, kept a stud of 
horses and was a lavish host. In 1882 he entertained Prince .Albert 
Victor and Prince George of Wales. The royal princes found “ the 
huge drawing-room tike one of the state-rooms at Windsor and 
furnished from London " and they appreciated bathing from a 
dipper. From the Sultan's steam-launch, the Gazelle, they witnessed 
a regatta when for the first time a Malay crew rowed in outrigger 
boats against an English crew% .After dinner they were entertained 
by Chinese conjurers and at 8 a.m. saw a ram-fight in the garden. 
In the afternoon the Sultan drove a four-in-hand to the Singapore 
races, with His Majesty the present King beside him on the bo.x: — 
the Sultan won four out of five races, his best horse being an .Austra- 
lian ‘Lord Harry.' .A few years later the Sultan entertained the 
Duke of Sutherland for several days regaling the ducal party with 
“ still hock that was a dream,” durians that reminded them of the 
Wat Sraket at Bangkok and wonderful curries of which another 
guest the Prince of Saxe-Weimar was as much afraid as of the Duke’s 
bag-pipes. “ Other curries,” writes Mrs. Caddy, the historian of the 
cruise, “ other curries will be sorrow’s crown of sorrows,” making us 
remember happier dishes — and, she might have added, the Ellen- 
borough gold plate. Tennyson was quoted by everybody then and 
seeing the ladies sipping coffee under the palms, “ their gallant 
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host ” (whose English was good) remarked “ A dream of fair 
women.” The Palace Library preserved this Victorian atmosphere, 
containing many of Wilkie Collins’ novels and volumes of Punch and 
the Art Journal. His Highness gave all the party sarongs, which 
they wore one day at tiffin. He also gave the men Malacca canes 
and the Duke a box of Johor tea. They saw fireworks, and the then 
famous gambling-houses and they drove over to Tyersall to visit the 
Sultanah. His Highness liked to talk of his travels and of his recep- 
tion at Marlborough House where according to Mr. W. H. Read “ the 
Malay curries prepared by His Highness’ own cook were duly appre- 
ciated.” He was a great traveller. As a young man he had sailed 
along with Mr. Napier in 1857 as his father’s envoy to fetch Tengku 
Teh, mother of the deposed Sultan Mahmud Muzaffar Shah from 
Lingga. In 1875 he went to Calcutta to meet the Prince of Wales. 
In 1881 he toured all over Java. In 1883 he visited Hongkong, 
Shanghai, Pekin, and Japan. He made many trips to Europe, first 
of all, on 22 March 1866 returning in November. On 2 August 
1878 he wrote from 62 Queen’s Gate South Kensington, to Colonel 
Anson at Penang: — ‘‘ I intend, if possible, to visit Paris, Vienna 
and perhaps Italy. The Prince Henry of Lichtenstein has kindly 
honoured me with an invitation to Vienna and I shall certainly try 
to go there if I can .... I am highly delighted with my visit to 
this friendly people. Her Majesty the Queen has honored me with 
an audience, and I have had the nonour of meeting the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and attending a State Ball at Buckingham 
Palace.’’ He visited London again in 1885 when with the Queen’s 
approval he arranged the treaty in which at last the British Govern- 
ment recognised him as Sultan and so sateguarded his dynasty for 
ever against the revival of legitimist claims by Sultan ‘Ali’s succes- 
sors. ' For her Jubilee in 1887, he had presented Queen Victoria 
with a silver model of the Albert Memorial, which she treasured at 
Windsor. On 25 February 1891, he was invited to dine and stay 
at the Castle. The ruler with whom the Sultan of Trengganu had 
once refused to sit, dined seated at the right hand of the Queen, 
heard Her Majesty propose his health, responded in courtly Malay 
phrases and was carried off to another apartment to talk for hours 
with her whose words the East held sacred. In March the Queen 
wrote in her own hand a letter to the Sultan thanking him for a 
walking-stick and signing herself his “ affectionate friend.” In the 
summer the Queen sent the Sultan her bust in marble. Two years 
later he visited Europe with a physician in attendance. The climate 
improved his health: he travelled and met the Kaiser, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, the King of Italy, and Sultan ‘Abdu’l-Hamid of 
Turkey. In 1895 His Highness fell ill again, so ill that 
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he had to be carried aboard at Singapore in a chair. On May 10 
he reached London and stayed at Bailey’s Hotel. He was not 
allowed to receive many visitors but twice the Duke of Connaught 
sat by his bedside and the Queen sent her own physician, Douglas 
Powell, to attend him. .\las! the voyage had been in vain: the eager 
indomitable heart had worn itself out. On a summer evening, (4 
June) in Mayfair, after a life of untiring industry,* great schemes 
and notable accomplishments for his people and his country, the 
father of modern Johor passed to his rest. The remains were brought 
back to the East and Sultan Abu-Bakar was buried at Johor Baharu 
on 7 September, being succeeded by Ibrahim his son. 


*d’Albuquerque had the same industry. “ If I do not go into details my- 
self " he declared, “ nothing goes ahead ” and he wrote “ mandados to provide 
flags for a galley, the cloth for which was to be cut in the factor’s presence, 
material to bind up the wounded foot of an elephant and food for one of 
these animals and for a panther on their voyage to Portugal; to reward two 
native gate-keepers at Goa who had refused to admit a Portuguese at night, 
to remit a fine imposed on a man who had omitted to teach his slave the Pater 
Noster and the hxe Maria and to send a pipe of very good wine to the 
ambassador to the King of Ormuz. Most of the orders refer to payments in 
money, and the recipients include niggers who had carried oyster-shells to 
make mortar, and Indians who had brought in the heads of Moors they had 
slain." — Afonso de Albuquerque by Professor E, Prestage, Watford, 1929, 

pp 80-1. 
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APPENDICES. 

A 

MALAY FORTS AT SAYONG PINANG, SUNGAI TELOR 
AND JOHOR LAMA ON THE JOHOR RIVER. 


Blagden's Variant Version of the Sejara/i Mclayii tells us that 
Sultan ‘Ala'u’d-din Riayat Shah, (son of Sultan Mahmud, last King 
of Malacca, who was expelled from his kingdom by the Portuguese) 
lived at Pekan Tua, and expecting invasion by the Portuguese, 
constructed a fort, Kota Kara, above the Sungai Telor. Dr. 
Winstedt first surmised, that these two places were upstream from 
Makam Tauhid, which is near the town of Kota Tinggi on the 
Johor River. The story goes on to say. that the Sultan got word 
that the Portuguese were coming upstream to attack him, with a 
fleet of 3 galiasses, 2 long galleys, 10 fustas and 30 bantings (two- 
masted sailing vessels). So he ordered Kola Kara to be prepared 
for defence, and set in position 12 cannon which had a bore the 
size of a lime-fruit, and an outside of the thickness of a Chinese 
orange. The Portuguese came upstream and " began to fire their 
cannon without ceasing, with a noise that was most awe-inspiring, 
but they did not attempt to storm the fort. " The cannonade con- 
tinued for three days and three nights. '' It was like heavy rain." 
We read how some of the defenders had broken arms, some broken 
legs and others broken necks, and the number of slain could not be 
counted. The Sultan left Pekan Tua and fled by boat to Sayong. 
The Portuguese followed, but at one place, still' known as Rcbat 
" The Obstruction, his followers felled a tree across the river, and 
the Portuguese could go no further. I had heard from a Chinese 
friend that there were stone walls in the jungle at Savong Pinang, 
and on 14 December 1931, through the courtesy of Engku Abdul 
Aziz, I went with a party who were going to take casts of the tombs 
Dr. Winstedt had discovered there. It took 8Jj hours in a motor- 
boat to reach Sayong Pinang. We saw the headman, but he and 
all the other inhabitants denied that there were any walls extant. 
They said they remembered my Chinese friend coming, but they had 
never told him there was anything except the tombs. They said they 
were born there and knew all the country round. There was an old 
Chinese kangka built perhaps 60 or 70 years ago, when there many 
pepper planters there. They had never found anything while digging. 
I went to see the old kangka which has fallen down. It seemed to be 
of the usual type and had a cement floor. I went into the jungle 
and soon found the south wall of a fort — namely, a low earth ram- 
part. about 4 feet high on the inside crowning a steep slope that 
runs down to the river. About 30 feet down the slope, there was a 
ditch running parallel to the wall about 10 feet wide and 4 feet deep, 
though it must originally have been much deeper. .As the ditch was 
so far from the rampart, it probably had a stockade on its inner 
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side, the earth rampart being an inside line of defence. On the 
western side the ground was level and there was a double wall with 
a space about 40 feet between the two walls. The ditch was here 
about 20 feet wide by 10 deep. I fancy all these earth walls of 
ramparts must have been crowned by a stockade, but I discovered 
no trace of this. There was a lot of stone in these earth walls, 
mostly squared blocks of coral though 1 found also some undressed 
sandstone. The soil was rather sandy and the stone had been used 
to rivet it to prevent it slipping. The wall had been destroyed in 
places, probably by pepper planters, as I could trace beds where 
the wall had been. The south wall continued with some breaks 
eastward and disappeared in very thorny belukar, where I could not 
find it again. Inside the fort, there were traces of cultivation, lines 
of drains, etc. There were blocks of coral probably userl to support 
house-posts, some small wells, a long mound and a square one that 
may have been a grave. This was all in big jungle. The next day 
we got the undergrowth cleared and some people showed Engku Aziz 
the eastern wall which I could not find in the thick scrub; they said 
the walls used to be much longer than they are now and ran all 
round where the old kangka is, but the pepper planters had destroyed 
them and built the floor of their kangka with stone from the walls; 
many people had removed stones from the walls. 


I paced out the length of the fort as well as I could through 
jungle, and made it 370 paces, say 300 yards. If the walls originally 
enclosed the old kangka their length must have been 450 yards at 
least. There is one curious detail about this fort. There are 
several holes, like wells in the parapet of the walls about 3 feet 
across and 4 feet deep. They cannot be wells. .Any one looking 
for buried treasure would have demolished the whole wall. One 
can only suppose that there was something in the wall in plain view 
that the pepper planters wanted. They may have been small gun 
platforms of stone which the Chinese wanted. The scrub was thick 
and our time was short. So w'e cleared only enough to walk along 
the top of the eastern wall and did not explore the ditch. We were 
told that many years ago, our guide s father had found two large 
jars covered with figures, which all the Chinese had said were very 
old, and they w'ere taken to China. We were also told that some- 
times they found knives and other things in the ground which 
were usually but not always useless.* In a house on a rubber estate 
nearby I was shown a large blue and white Aling jar about 4 feet 
high. This is said to have come from the old kangka but I suspect 
that it originally came from the fort. In the fort I found one 
undoubted fragment of 16th century Ming, a very rusty parang, 
and part of a knife {tumbok lada). Outside the fort I found an 

*The District Officer, Kota Tinggi, had brought to him from Savong 
Pinang an old curry-stone («ith hollowed centre) and a heavv verd^r^en 
cannon of European type about a foot long with a plain handle for carrying 
the touch-hole. The butt had a deep rectangular g^ove 
These objects are now in the Fort at Johor Baharu. (R. O. VV.) 
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earthenware jar, and a small blue and white bowl. These appear to 
be old but unfortunately cannot be dated. Afterwards I obtained 
a blue and green glazed earthenware jar, said to have been dug up 
at Sayong. All these, together with a stone from the wall, are now 
in the Singapore Museum. 

Sultan ‘.Ala'u’d-din Riayat Shah built a fort Kota Kara di-hulu 
Sungai Telor to defend his town of Pekan Tua. Dr. Winstedt 
suggested that these places were above Kota Tinggi as soon as he 
saw a Sungai Telor marked on the map about 6 miles above that 
town. I arranged with Engku Aziz to explore on the 3rd February 
1932 though unfortunately he could not come and I had to go alone. 
Di-hidu Sungai Telor, suggested Dr. Winstedt, might be up the Telor 
or up the Johor above the Telor. Up-the-Telor proved to be so small 
that it could not have been the place, as Kota Kara must have been 
on a large river, where the Portuguese galliasses could go. So I 
searched the banks of the Johor River above the junction with the 
Sungai Telor, and about V/i miles up on the right bank {kirt mudek) 
of the main river were the remains of what must have been an old 
fort. There are three rows of trenches running roughly parallel with 
the river, which would seem to be outworks, and about 100 j-ards in- 
land there is a space enclosed by a ditch about 20 feet wide and 10 to 
IS feet deep. The earth from the ditch had been used to raise the 
level of the ground inside this enclosure, which seemed to be about 
200 yards long by 100 yards wide. This enclosure is further cut 
up by cross trenches, presumably so that if one part was taken by 
assault, the rest could be defended, and also possibly to obtain more 
earth to raise the level of the enclosed ground. The absence of any 
parapet at first puzzled me, as all other Malay forts which T had 
seen had earth walls, but people in 1535 even in Europe trusted 
either to stone walls or else timber stockades, and as the biggest guns 
of Kota Kara fired a ball the size of a lime fruit, the people who 
used such small cannon would probably consider a stockade ample 
defence against artillery and a high stockade with outworks would 
be a nasty place to take by assault. The Portuguese evidently 
thought so, as they bombarded the place night and day with their 
guns until the defenders could stand it no longer and the Sultan fled 
to Sayong. Unfortunately I had no parang with me, and the under- 
growth was thick. I got all round it, but could not pace distances or 
make an accurate plan, as Dr. Winstedt has since had done. As 
it was getting late, I had no time to go upriver to look for Pekan 
Tua. There is a place marked on the map, kangka Lubok Pekan 
and Dr. Winstedt and Engku Aziz found fragments of 17th century 
Muslim tombs there. I wonder if there is any Portuguese account 
of the siege of this Kota Kara? 

On 21 February 1932 I found a small Malay fort, Kubu 
Budak, on the Sungai Johor Lama which is built like Kota Kara 
minus the outworks; it is a raised platform of earth which must 
have been crowned by a stockade. So the Malays did build forts 
without earth parapets. 
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B 

ANTIQUITIES AND ANCIENT SITES. 

(a) on the Johor River and its tributaries. 

Sungai Lrngg'm. ‘‘ After Gongga-negara had been conquered. 
Raja Siiran left and after some journey came to Ganggayu. For- 
merly it was a large country with a fort of black stone, which still 
(ca. 1614 A.D.) exists on an upper reach of the Johor river. The 
name is derived from Klang Kiu, which in Siamese means a store- 
house for jewels: we mispronounce it Ganggayu. The king of the 
country was Raja Chulan, a great raja to whom all the rajas ‘below 
the wind’ were subject ’’ — Malay Annals, chapter I. 

Did this Black Stone Fort ever really exist? If so. would 
not the author of the “ Malay Annals ” have defined the site more 
closely? A proto-Malay, Pa’ Kombong (d. 1930) claimed to have 
seen it, in good condition built on white sand, its gate guarded by a 
serpent! It was. he declared, two days’ journey from Pengkalan 
Rumput on the Sungai Lenggiu. Johor Game Warden (Captain 
Ahmad bin Muhammadun) once travelled for three days from Ulu 
Sembrong .Ayer Rawa (or Sembrong Mati) where is a Jakun village, 
Alenjar, to Pasir Chawil on the head-waters of the Lenggiu. A little 
further on, the Lenggiu was blocked with sand at a place called 
Selong. Half a day’s march brought him to Sulor Kantan. His 
guides Batin Tala and Batin Jebus told him that travellers, who 
lost their way there, sometimes found themselves in orchards and 
among buildings surrounded by a Black Stone Fort called Kota 
Gelanggi. Travellers could eat the fruit on the spot but not take 
it away or they could never find their way out! There is a Kota 
Gelanggi a few miles from Pulau Tawar on the Pahang river! 

The topographical surveyors have missed the Black Fort, if it 
exists, and the Jakuns have so far failed to get the reward offered 
for its discovery. 

Other place-names on the Lenggiu River, to which Dr. Rouffaer 
called attention as possibly having an historical interest, are Pasir 
Berhala The sand of the Image ’" and Gajah Mina, an expression 
that may signify a Hindu Alakara. 

Sungai Sayong. The most important spot yet discovered on 
this tributary of the Johor is Sayong Pinang on the left bank (kanan 
mudek). Blagden's variant version of the “Malay Annals” 
(JRASMB. 1925, p. 38) tells us that after the Portuguese had 
taken Kopak and driven Sultan Mahmud from Bentan, “ the Paduka 
Tuan and his family went down at the back of Bentan and thence 
to Sayong Again. After the Portuguese had taken the outer 
ioxi (kata kara) on Sungai Telor (infra), Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-din Riayat 
Shah (the founder of Johor ca. 1530) fled from Pekan Tua by boat 
up to Sayong (ib. pp. 48, 52). At Sayong, too, {ib. p. 49) -was 
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buried his Sri Naradiraja, getting the posthumous title of the Chief- 
with-the-big-tombstone (Dato' Nisan Besar). The mother of Tun 
Sri Lanang was called Dato' Sayong. This secluded refuge may 
well have been Johor's first capital. The fort there is described on 
pages 121-3 and all the inscribed tombstones are illustrated in this 
book. The position of the grave-yards is shown in the plan on page 
17. One grave-yard Has 10 and another 11 graves and there are 
two small grave-yards containing only 2 graves each. A picture of 
the most important grave-yard faces page 17. That facing p. 8 is 
the tomb of Sulaiman Shah ibni Sultan Mansur Shah ibni Sultan 
Muzaffar Shah ” of Malacca. Cement replicas of all the inscribed 
stones are on view in Raffles Museum, Singapore. A stone grinding- 
slab, broken shards of Chinese pottery and a short thick bronze 
cannon (portable and with a small bronze handle of European type) 
have been found at Sayong Pinang. The gun and the slab are now 
at the Fort, Johor Baharu. 

Rebat. Vide pp. 16, 17. 

Batu Belah. Vide pp. 4, 17. 

Batu Sawar. This spot that lies on the left bank of the Johor 
more than 2 hours’ paddling below the junction of its two tributaries 
is not to be confused with Batu Sawar, the ancient capital just below 
Kota Tinggi. It is a not uncommon descriptive term for a rock, — 
the Rock like a Fishweir. 

Rantau Raja, the “ Raja’s Reach.’’ bears a name that must 
presumably date from the time when Sayong Pinang was a royal 
capital. 

Pasir Raja just above Kampong Semangar and below the 
■■ Raja Reach ” is not to be confused with the 17th century capital 
above the mouth of the (now unknown) Sungai Riun and near Kota 
Tinggi vide p. 31. It is too high up the river. 

Pekan Tua, “ The Old Town." Is the modern site of this old 
capital Kangka Lubok Pekan where are a few fragments of old 
tombstones, too small for identification but apparently of the 17th 
century? The “ Old Town ” was not very far below Kuala Sayong 
(pp. 16, 17) and it lay on a reach so narrow that no Malay dugout 
could escape the shots from Portuguese galleasses lying there. Also 
it was not very far abvoe the kota kara at Sungai Telor (pp. IS. 16). 
For when the Portuguese from Malacca assailed that fort, (ca. 1535 
.A.D.) the Bendahara w'as paddled to it downstream from Sultan 
■.\la’u’d-din’s capital at Pekan Tua, and quickly returned up-river 
to say that the Malays could not hold out and to advise the Sultan 
to flee further upstream to Sayong (JRASMB. 1925 pp. 47-95). 

But was it the same Pekan Tua where according to several 
Leiden MSS. (p. IS) Johor’s ruler lived .when he ordered the 
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compilation of the “ Malay Annals ”? Probably not. It is a 
common place-name and may have been used of Makam Tauhid 
when the court had moved to Batu Sawar or of Batu Sawar when 
the capital was Kota Tinggi or of Pasir Raja. 

Stengai Sisek is, of course, the river where Badang found the 
demon taking fish from his trap (Malay .'\nnals, ch. 6). 

Sungai Telipok, “Lotus River." Beside this tributary and 
close to the Johor River are three carved graves and one of un- 
carved boulders on a high banked mound where some tall old fruit- 
trees are growing in the jungle. Two graves are of the common 
Malayo-Achinese type and one of a pattern .unique in Johor, neat 
and shapely with foliate carving and medallions containing the 
Muslim creed in lapidary script (p. 52): — there are no inscriptions 
on the other stones. Below the banked mound here as elsewhere 
the common folk would have their graves. “ Lotus River ” is on 
the left bank (kanan mudik) of the Johor River: half an hour’s 
run downstream in a motor-boat takes one to Kota Tinggi. 

Danau Raja. This spot, a few chains below Lotus River and 
on the same bank, is now part of a European rubber estate (Pelepah 
Valley). In a lalang patch beside the river are four or more broken 
graves: three small inferior specimens of the elaborately foliate 
t 3 q)e (as on p. 52) and one of the European-lantern (or ‘pine-apple’) 
t_vpe (as on p. 50 top-foreground). 

Sungai Che' Omar. Below Danau Raja one passes Kuala Panti, 
Sungai Beting, Sungai Penaga and then on the opposite (or right) 
bank two miles above Kota Tinggi one reaches a tiny inlet, with 
the modern name of Sungai Che’ Omar, up which in a Chinese 
rubber estate are two large grave-mounds, side by side, with 5 and 
22 graves respectively. Most of these are of the usual XVIIth 
century type and have no inscriptions beyond the Muslim creed. 
One ^ave has a border of bevelled stone (like the border of a 
Christian grave) with cut stone pegs fastening the slabs to their 
stone foundations. One is of the European-lantern t 3 q)e. Two 
pairs of the carved stones are the tiny stones of a child’s grave and 
four are the graves of young persons. 

Sungai Kemang on the left bank (kanan mudik) and within 
sight of Kota Tinggi is the Kemang river where Favre saw “ the 
remains of an ancient fort.” Here is a small bricked mound (per- 
haps 20 feet square), close to the Johor river, known as Makam 
Laksamana or Makam Megat Sri Rama (who killed Sultan Mahmud 
in 1699) . In it are one carved female grave of the ordinary tvpe for 
that penod with no inscription and also the body slab of a^child’s 
grave bearing the Muslim creed thrice over in flowery script once 
with letters running from right to left and once, a tour-de-force 
with letters running backwards from left to right:— it is the onlv 
stone so far discovered in Johor of the same type as the flat foliate 
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body-stone that was presented to Raffles Museum, Singapore, in 
1875 by Maharaja Abu-Bakar from some place unknown on the 
Johor river. 

Kota Tinggi, the capital of Johor from 1688 until 1699 .\.D., 
namely till Sultan Mahmud's murder. Here are four principal grave- 
yards: — 

( 1 ) Makam Sultan, near the river, was revealed in a 
dream to the Mufti of Johor as the site of the graves of Sultans 
‘.Ala’u’d-din, .'\bdullah and Mahmud. Under roof are IS graves, 
four of the European-lantern t 3 rpe; the two end graves have 
ornate European-lantern stones with no inscriptions but were re- 
vealed as the graves of Sultans ‘Ala’u’d-din and ‘.\bdullah, the 
former of whom died in Acheh and the latter on the Tambelan 
Islands. There are also two large Chinese-lantern graves, revealed 
as those of Sultan Mahmud and Sultan ‘Abdu’l-Jalil his succes- 
sor, the latter being actually buried at Kuala Pahang. Another of 
the roofed graves is said to be that of Sayid Salim al-‘Aidarus. 
Outside the roofed shrine are several ancient graves: — two small 
ones of the Chinese-lantern type, one of the common carved 
female type and two children's graves. In the caretaker’s 
kiosk is what appears to have been the stone-base to a wooden 
house-pillar: it may be Chinese. 

(2) Makam Bendahara. This lies inland from the river 
off the road leading to Makam Sultan on a plain called Padang 
Saujana. Under a roof are 12 ancient graves and 11 outside. 
There are several, including the so-called Bendahara ’s grave 
i.e. of Tun Abdu’l-Majid (d, 1697 .A.D.), of the Chinese-lantern 
type — found also at Pekan, Pahang. (JR.ASSB. No. 60. p. 36) 
— and a number of the European-lantern type. The only in- 
scriptions are Kuranic texts in debased lettering. 

(3) Makam Sayid. This lies inland near Sungai Pemandi. 
It is a mound with a well-built brick wall having a bevelled 
top. There are steps and a gate, damaged by a tree. It con- 
tains 3 graves of the common carved type (of which Raja 
Puteh’s grave at Panchor and Makam Masshor at Sabrang are 
the most ornate examples), one child’s grave and one small 
European-lantern grave. Outsid. and close to the roofed 
graves is one large European-lantern grave, and further away 
are 3 more graves of the same type. 

(4) Makam Tauhid, a little downstream from Kota Tinggi 
and 6 chains from the Sungai Damar, consists of a small mound 
containing 1 small female grave of the common type and 1 male 
of the European-lantern type. The identification of this exact 
spot (18)4 chains from Makam Sidtan) as Makam Tauhid is 
perhaps uncertain. Between it and ilakam Sultan further up- 
stream runs one wing of the earth escarpments of a fort (? Kota 
Tinggi. “ The Tall Fort ”) with a very deep bank and ditch 
outside it. The Malay .\nnals " place Makam Tauhid di-hulu 
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Sungai Damar (i.e. above it on the Johor, as it is still sited) 
di-dalam Sungai Batu Sawar itu. It was the capital in 1641 
and 1642. In the latter year an epidemic, the contemporary 
Daghregister tells us, caused removal to Batu Sawar. Unless 
the contemporary Dutch confused names, Makam Tauhid there- 
fore and not Batu Sawar must have been the unhealthy settle- 
ment at Tanah Puteh which was the capital for two years only: 
— the appendi.x to the " Malay .Annals " said it was Raja ‘Omar 
(Sultan .Ali Jalla ‘Abdu'l-Jalil Shah 1580-1597) who made his 
settlement at Tanah Puteh alias Batu Sawar but the appendix 
was written much later and may well be wrong as to date and 
place and ruler. There can hardly have been two famous epi- 
demics. The Daghregistcr says that the epidemic made the 
king change the name of Makam Tauhid to Batu Sawar, but 
this seems improbable, as it adds that “ the king moved across 
the river ’’ i.e. the Sungai Batu Sawar or the Sungai Damar. 
The first Bendahara Sultan, ‘Abdu'l-Jalil Shah, made Makam 
Tauhid his capital for a year after the murder of Sultan Mah- 
mud at Kota Tinggi in 1699 .A.D. 

Batu Sawar, literally ‘ Fishweir Rock,' was described by 
Matelief in 1606 as lying opposite to Sabrang (viz. below 
Makam Tauhid). The rock is pointed out today about 2 miles 
below Kota Tinggi and half a mile below Tanj'ong Putus under 
the opposite bank but the settlement may well have been higher 
or perhaps have stretched for some distance upstream. The 
Dutch described the fort there as 1300 paces round with high 
palissades close to the river: — the fort on the opposite bank, 
Kota Sabrang, was smaller. In his letter of 1615 A. D. Iskan- 
dar Muda, Sultan of Acbeh, describes himself to James I of 
England as lord of Batu Sawar and its dependencies. 

There is no foundation for Rouffaer's surmise that the 
same place was called Tanah Puteh (before 1587 .A.D.), Batu 
Sawar (1587-1613), Pangkalan Raja (1609-1613) and Makam 
Tauhid (1614—1673 A.D.). The last three were separate but 
adjacent hamlets and, as I have said, only Tanah Puteh may 
have been another name for Makam Tauhid. 

Sabrang—vihtre Raja Bongsu (alias Raja di-Hilir), after- 
wards S^tan Abdu llah had his fort. Here a few chains below 
i lakam Tauhid (Pangkalan Raja) and on the right or opposite bank 
IS Makam Masshor. It is on a small mound in a Chinese holding. 
Ihere^ are two elaborately carved stones almost identical with Raja 
Puteh s grave at Panchor. 

In a rubber estate on the left (kanan mudik) bank just below 
Batu Sawar rock are one man’s grave with two fine stones of the 
European-lantern type, two men’s graves with one stone each of 
the same type, one small stone of foliate pattern and the fragments 
of a child s grave. One of the single stones is about 4 chains up- 
stream from the others. 
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Tanjong Sibadam (so pronounced and not as Si-Badang). On 
the opposite bank, in Nam Heng Estate, about 4 chains ¥rom the 
river is a grave mound (4 X 24 X 15 feet), walled with shallow 
bricks of the old Malacca type and containing one adult grave in 
perfect condition and fragments of two children’s graves. The first 
has two stones of inferior marble with a pink tint. They each have 
carved foliate bases and carved rosettes into which the kalimah is 
skilfully worked, so that they remind one of the graves at Sungai 
Telipok, Sungai Kemang and Makam Masshor. Tradition says the 
acult grave is that of Che’ Puan Luar, a royal consort killed for 
being a gad-about. \ cast of one of the two identical stones is in 
Raffles’ Museum. 

Bukit Seluyut. At a landing-spot 16 chains up the Seluyut 
River on the left bank (kanan mudik) and chains inland at the 
foot of the hill are one small Chinese-lantern grave and one grave 
plain and uncarved. Five chains away up the hill, just above 
the flat ground and on the way to the earthen escarpments of the 
fort on the hill-top are 3 graves, two large and inscribed' and one 
child’s grave. A cast of the two perfect inscribed stones of one 
grave and of the inscriptions on the broken adult grave are in Raffles 
Museum. According to the “ Malay .Annals ’’ (chapter 38) Sultan 
Muzaffar Shah (reigned ca. 1564-1580) removed from Johor Lama 
and settled here. He and his sister. Raja Fatimah, wife of Sultan 
‘Abdu’l-Jalil Shah (reigned 158C-1597 A.D.), are said in ,the 
“ .\nnals ” to have been buried here. (Vide p. 22 supra). It is 
from Bukit Seluyut that Temenggong .Abdu’r- Rahman is said by 
Crawfurd (V^iator) to have removed to Singapore old cannons now 
at the Fort, Johor Baharu. 

Panchor. Here in the river at low tide are visible two long 
stone posts with oblong rectangular sockets near their tops (vide 
illustration). The stones are 9 feet 5 inches long, 1 foot 10 inches 
broad at the wider end and 1 foot 2 inches at the narrower. The 
holes are 1 foot 1 inch square. The Malays call them Achinese 
anchor-stones: if Achinese, they must date back to the siege of Johor 
Lama about 1587, not to 1613 when Batu Sawar was the object of 
the Achinese attack. Panchor is not mentioned in the “ Malay 
.\nnals ” or by d’Eredia. At Panchor near Sungai Tukul and on a 
height where the earthen escarpments of a fort can still be traced 
is a Malay grave with two fine stones (p. 52) elaborately carved in 
foliate pattern resembling tjiat at Makam Masshor — a cast of one 
of the stones is in Rafiles Museum. It is known as the grave of 
Raja Puteh. In Harvey’s time (1879) there was an iron gun near 
by. He described the fort as being SO X 160 yards in area with 
escarpment 8 or 10 feet high. Below on the flat, where Sultan 
‘Abdu’l-Jalil Shah is said to have built a palace in 1112 A.D. 
(1700 A.D.) which was destroyed by fire a few years later, there 
is another grave with stones of the Chinese-lantern type. There 
are many other grave-mounds with a few fragmentary stones in a 
Japanese rubber estate at Panchor. None have inscriptions. 
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Kota Budak. Here are the remains of a fort described by 
Mr. Gardner above (p. 123). 

Johor Lama, capital of Johor from 1530 until 15 .August 1587, 
when it was sacked by the Portuguese. The Portugese called it also 
Cottabato (Kota Batu). The remaining escarpments of the large 
fort are shown in the plan on p. 18. The remains of two ancient 
Malay ships are extant (1932), one on the beach buried under a tall 
coconut palm and one at Pangkalan Raja, inland on the Sungai Johor 
Lama, just behind Johor Lama village. Every blow from a chang- 
kul will unearth some of the innumerable shards of Chinese earthen- 
ware of the period. .At the back of the fort are two old graves, one 
inscribed with texts. The village was never wholly abandoned. It 
was here that Raffles hoisted the British flag in 1823 to the annoy- 
ance of the Dutch. In 1826 its chief was the Suliwatang of Kam- 
pong Bugis — that lay between the Rochor and Kalang rivers in 
Singapore. In 1846 it was still a Bugis village {Journal of the 
Indian Archipelago V, p. 264). 

Tanjong Belading has a burial ground with four ancient graves 
with no inscriptions. 

Tanjong Surat. No remains have been found here in spite of 
Rouffaer’s guess that the name may betoken the site of a Majapahit 
inscription. Could it have been the port for the frequent traders 
from Surat? If so, it should strictly be Tanjong Surati. 

Pengerang. This may be the place d’Eredia calls Pangaranian. 

Tanjong Si-Tapa is at the south-west end of the Jelutong dis- 
trict (? = Chau Ju Kua’s Ji{h)4o-ting of 1225 .A.D.). Crawfurd’s 
“ Journal of a V’^oyage round the island of Singapore ” (Moor’s 
‘'Notices of the Indian .Archipelago,” pp. 269-273) records that 
“ our Malay guides informed us that indications of an ancient popu- 
lation did exist along the whole of the coast in the presence of bricks, 
fragments of Chinese pottery and those stone pedestals which are 
used in the best description of Malay buildings.” 

(b) on the Muar River. 

Muar is mentioned in the Nagarakretagama (composed 1365 
.A.D.) as subject to Majapahit. 

Biawak Busok along with Kota Burok was visited by the 
fugitive ruler of Singapore about 1360 after the sack of Singapore. 
(Malay Annals ch. XI). No remains have been found. 

Kota Burok. Here in an old orchard close to the Muar river 
is a grave having two small nisan with foliate carving of the type of 
the early XVIIth century grave of the wife of Sri Agar’diraja, 
Temenggong of Muar, at Segamat (Lubok Batu) — a far less 
elaborate copy of the Makam Masshor and Makam Raja Puteh 
on the Johor river. It is surrounded by graves of modern type. 
Across a small tributary of the Muar is what the Malays call a 
wall, tembok, (apparently an earth escarpment) about 18 yards long, 
in which are found some thin Malacca bricks. .A specimen brick 
has been deposited in Raffles Museum. 
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Kampong Raja, Pagoh, 17 miles from Muar by road. The 
Pagoh is a left {kamn mudek) bank tributary of the Muar, a few 
miles above Panchor. Here on a pleasant knoll in a grave-yard 
above the river are two graves, said by village tradition to be those 
of Raja Berdarah Puteh (“ The White-blooded Raja ’ ) and his wife. 
One day on his return from the hunt, this prince from Pagar Ruyong 
found his sister dead for no apparent cause. Had she died from 
the prick of a needle? He tried the needle on himself and fell 
dead. But both the graves have inscribed stones of a style that 
belongs to the XVth or early XVIth century, like stones from 
Malacca, Sayong Pinang and Pekan, Pahang and are older than the 
coming of the Minangkabau Malays. One is inscribed Sultan 
‘Ma’u’d-din son of Sultan Mansur son of Sultan Muzaffar and as 
all four stones are of different type they may mark the place of 
jour graves. One is unique in having an inscription from the 
“ .\rabian Nights. ” The occurrence of so many single stones from 
Malacca, Pekan Pahang, Sayong Pinang and Ulu Pagoh suggests 
that XVth century graves in Malaya were marked by one stone 
only. Casts have been placed in Raffles Museum. 

(c) near Segamat. 

At Lubok Batu, near to Segamat, is the grave of “ The Lame 
Bendahara (Bendahara Tepok ) — Sejarah Melayu, ch. 34. The 
local tradition is that just as the Portuguese were about to take 
Malacca, his followers carried off this chief first to Bukit Berlubang 
in Ulu Jementah and thence to Lubok Batu which then had no 
name. Reaching that spot the Bendahara recovered consciousness 
and asked why he had been carried off and made to desert his Raja: 
he also asked the name of the spot. When he was told that it had 
no name, he flung a stone into the pool, exclaiming, “ Only if that 
stone rises, will I return to Malacca.” So the spot was called The 
Pool of the Stone. At that time Segamat was still called Leban 
Chondong. The story continues that the Bendahara lived four 
years at Lubok Batu before he died. " Then Dato’ Sagar ’diraja 
bin Sayid Ja'far came from Kota Tinggi and opened Segamat. He 
was succeeded by his son Sa’ .Amar ’diraja and then by his grandson 
Paduka Tuan and then by his great-grandson. Wan Idris.” 

(d) Batu Pahat. 

‘‘ The well at Batu Pahat was made by the Siamese ” — Sejarah 
Melayu, ch. 13. Actually it is a natural formation, due to a flaw in 
the granite bed at the estuary, and is still used. The granite face 
is now being quarried and the granite formation is the most striking 
feature of the estuary. Hence and not. as Rouffaer suggests, from 
any inscribed stone must the place have got its name. 
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SULTANS OF JOHOR IN^ ^.Vllth CciNTURIES. 

Multan Mansur, of Malacca. according to ■ i^^alay Annals.” 

(ca. 144S — ca. 1458 A.D.) 
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SULTANS OF jOHOk, RlAU— LlNGGA, TREXGGAXU, SINGAPORE AND PAHANG. 

B.S.M. Abdu l-Majid 

of Johor, Marhum Padang Saujana (Kota Tinggi), d. 1697. 


B.P.R.(S.) ABDU’L-JALIL RIAYAT SHAH 
M. Kuala Pahang; reigned 1699-1719 


B. Che Engku Sentul 
drowned 1803 


B. P. R. Tun Abdu'l-Majid, 
Pahang, d. 1803 


B.P.R. (1803-6) Tun Koris, Pahang 
m. Che Puan Meriam. 


Tun Abbas 

B. S. M. 

T. Tengah or Erang - 
m. D. Parani killed 1723. 

1 

T. Kamariah 
d. ca. 1746, 
m. R. Kechil 

1st Y. T., Siak 

1 

T. Mandak 
m. D. Chela', 

2nd Y.T. Muda Riau 

1 

1 

S. SULAIMAX BADR .M.-.W.AM SHAH 
Mangkat di-Batangan; d. 1700 
ni. Che Puan Perak and others. ' 

1 

Tern. .Abdu l- Jamal 

m. R. Alaimunah 

t 

1 

1 

T. Puteh married 

i 

S. ABDU’L-J.ALIL MUADZA.M SHAH R. Bakul 


R. di-Baroh d. 1701 


, ‘ . I 

D. Kechil (a) L. Muda ( Huhaniinad) 
Tern. ‘Abdu’l-Hamid of Rulang 
[ jucto iTem. 


S. AHMAD RI.\y 
d. 1761 


\T SHAH S. MAHMUD RIAYAT SHAH, (b) 

Marhum Besar, b. ca. 1755 asc. 1761 
d. Jan. 1812 at Lingga. 


B.S.M. (Tua) Tun (Mu)tahir 
d. 1863, buried at Johor 
Baharu 


B.S.R. (1806) Tun Ali, 
Pahang, d. 1847. 


B.S.R. WAN AHMAD 
S. (1887) of 
Pahang d. 1914. 


Che Puan 
IMeriam m. 
B. Koris 


Tern. Ibrahim 
(D. Ronggek) 
Singapore and 
Johor b. 1811, 
d. 1 Feb., 1862 


Tern. .Abdu'r-Rahman E. Puan, 
Bulang and Singapore Bulang 
d. 1825 


m. S. HUS.MX, 
.Muadzam Shah 
of Singapore d. 
1835. 


1811 Wan Esah d. of (3) T. Perbu 
Koris, B.P.R. Pahang ; 
no issue 


S. ABDU R-R.^HMAX MUAD/..\M SH.AH of Lingga 
'SI. Bukit Chengkeh b. ca. 1780 d. 1830 
in. E. Dalam & Others 


Che Puan .\isha 


T. Muhammad 
(T. Besar Hitam) 
d. 1825. 


T. Jalil 
m. s. 
of Tern. 

Ismail 
of Muar. 


S. ALI (of Muar) 
Iskandar Shah 
d. 1877 at 
Malacca. 


I S. MUHAMMAD 

T.:jaafar MUADZAM SH.Ml 

M. Keraton 
b. 1803 d. 1841 
m. ( 1 ) R. Teh & ( 2 ) others 


S. SUL.MMAN BADR 
.\L-.ALAM SHAH (c) 
asc. 1857 d. 1883 


m. S. Mansur 
of Trengganu 


Paduka Maharaia (1717), 

Tun ZAIXAL-ABIDIX 

1st Sultan of Trengganu, 

asc. 1725 d. 1733. 

I 

I 

Tun Kechil. R. Dalam, 

S. M.CXSUR SH.\H 
M. Besar (or Janggut) 
m. R. Bakul & R. Bulanu 

I . 

S. Z.MX.\L-ABn)IX 
M. Mata Merah 
asc. 1793 d. 1808 

.s. AHMAD SHAH 
asc. IcSOS d. 1827 


r. Teh 

m. S. Muhammad 
Shah of Linsiga 


T, lens, h 
m. R. H iji 
Abdullal . 

9th Y.T. Muda, 
Riau 


Tun Kechil 
m. Tun Mutahir 
B.S.M. Pahang 
ca. 1823 


d. of D. Chela' Y.T.M. 

TEXGKU MUHAM.M.M'. 
'I'amtuan Kelantan (asc. 17' 


S. AHDL 'K-R.\H.M \N SH.\H 
a.'-c. 182 7 (1. ISM 


S. DACI) 
ruled 1811 
3 weeks 


H.\(;iNI).\ 
S. O.MAR 
Y. T. Besar 
1839-70 


\ . I, M. 
.MAH.MID 


.M W 'I K -'ll \1 
Y. 1 .Mmla 


> Ml H \MM \1 1 
.^H.\H i'lo-' 


s. .illMAl) MUADZVM ''HAH 
1870-1881 


B. Muda Koris 
asc. 1858 d. 1863. 
buried at 
Johor Baharu. 


S. IM.AHiMUD 
m. T. Aleriam 
asc. 1914 d, 1917. 


T. Meriam 
m. S, Mahmud 
of Pahang. 


S. ABDULLAH S. ABUBAKAR 
of Pahang of Johor b. 3 Feb., 

asc. 1917 d. 1932. 1833, d. 4 June, 1895. 


S. IBRAHIM 

of Johor, b. 17 Sept., 1873. 


T. Empuan ^laimunah 


‘ S. MAHMUD MUDZAFFAR 

SH.KH b. 1823, asc. 1841, deposed 
1857; (d) d. in Pahang 1864. 

T. Embong (Fatimah) 
m. R. Mhd. Yusuf, 10th Y.T.M. 

1 

S. ABDUR-RAHMAX MUADZAM SHAH 
asc. 1885 deposed 1911; last Sultan of Lingga. 


T. Dalam 
ni. Y.T.M 
Trengganu 


T. Hamidah 
m. Tuii 

.\bdur-Rahman, 
Pahang ca. 1850 


T. .\iidak 
m. 'I'em. 
Ibrahim. 


.Mi ll \.MM \D 

.ISC. l')18 de;"wr(l |<)2U 


These trees follow the Tiihfut nl-Xafis. except for (1) Tun .Wbas and the Johor branch, which is derived from sources cited in my paper on “The Bendaharas and Temenegongs (ID the Trengganu branch which b taken ft 


, /TI7. .1, n 1, D u . 1 ■ r T- L . / t'.. . ...... . -'ll ... i\ic. /TTi ■ ■ S . . - -c . ; — -o- , — ..u I- i.i^cii iioni the lohor MS, described ii that article, Wilkinson's '’Mahmud 11 .ir.d \bdu|. I .dil III ' ( |R\SMIr! i Pi'l iip 

S - sumn V T v""" t "*"7 ’ v"t M Ve" T J856 taken Ironr Netscher (Verhandehngen v ,| Bat Cen v Ivunsten en Weten>chaff,’n, Heel XXX\ Batavia 1870) while some arc fr„n, Heglue- T1 e’ Mal.n ,in 1>. n.n-ul.i, ' CM ss 

S. Sultan. \ T. = \ang-dipertuan. \ . T. \ . T. Muda. = Raja b = Bendahara. *’Tem. = Temeng^ E. = Lngku. M, = M. Marhum. m. -= married D =naing. d. = tl) died (2) daughter ,i.. = ascended, ca. H s M =. Hi ndah.u ■ , M d. , , H P R ll 

h. S. K. — riendahara Suva Raja. s. = sister. The Sumatran preteoder to the Johor throne, Raja kechil, styled himselt S. Abdu i-Jahl Rahmat Shah (1717-1722) 

f rl ^17 " Kampong Gum. call- him Engku AlMiu'l-Hamid son of .\bdu'! I.imal .V do- on an 1866 MS. of the T,<lna! culR Engk.i Muda .Muh.immad 

S’ -^ahmud pah ol Lmgiga d. 1812 m. 1) E. Puan, d. ot B, Abdu’I-Matid (Johor M.S.) Pahang, no issue; iID Che Mekoh, d. of D. Maturang, afrax Che’ Jaaiar, I^sue T (S.) Hussain of Singapore; (HI) in 1780, Che Meriam, d, of ’Bandar Hassan, (and ,i BaUnese slave-Begbie ) issue R iS ) Abdu'r-Rahman , (A , T Hamduh (E Put 
regalia) d. ot R. Ha]i (M. Ketapang) — Netscher pp. 246. » » t^ 

Not gahara i.e not noble on both sides ib. After bis death in 1883 there was no heir on the male side and the Lingga throne was vacant till 1883. This was tht time when Tern. .Abubakar took the title of S. of Johor, about which he had approached Riau m 868 when he assumed the -Ivle of Maharau 
rormallv installed as heir apparent by Bendahara Ah who came froor Pahang to Lingga. 
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BENDAHARA SEKUDAI AND NEGRI SEMBILAN. 

Who was this Johor Bendahara? From the Malay Annals 
(Shellabear's 2nd edition, romanised, 1909, p. 173) we know that 
a son of his married a granddaughter of Tun Sri Lanang, author of 
that history. Now Tun Sri Lanang was created third Bendahara 
of Johor with the title Paduka Raja shortly after 1580 when Sultan 
‘Ali Jalla ‘Abdu’l-Jalil Riayat Shah came to the throne {ib. p. 262). 
His later patron Raja Bongsu, afterwards Sultan ‘Abdullah of Johor, 
was described by Matelief in 1606 as a man about thirty-five years 
old. Tun Sri Lanang, therefore, cannot have been born later than 
1560. He was still flourishing in 1614, when he is said to have 
written the Annals (ib. p. 2). A man of the next generation, as 
Bendahara Sekudai appears to have been, might have been born 
between 1580 and 1595 and have still been alive and vigorous in 
the '40s of the next century. The tree is 

I'un Sri Lanang 


Bendahara Tun Enum, Tun Jinal, 

Sekudai 4th Bendahara: 5th Bendahara: 

I Sri Maharaja Paduka Raja. 


Tun -Ahmad m. Tun Puteh (f.) Tun Kiai, 

(youngest child) Paduka Maharaja 

That is all one can learn from Shellabear's edition Annals e.xcept 
that Tun Rembak, a daughter of Bendahara Sekudai. married Tun 
Mahmud, Paduka Sri Indra of the Bendahara family (ib. p. 121). 

Now turn to Negri Sembilan. Rembau tradition records that 
Bendahara Sekudai “ a great chief, a man of title ” married the 
daughter of a Jakun chief and had three children, who became two 
of them aboriginal ancestresses of the ruling houses of Rembau and 
Sungai L^jong and one the mother oi a Bendahara of Pahang: — 

Bendahara Sekudai 
m. d. of Batin Sa-ribu Jaya 


To' Mudek To’ Mengkudu 

m. a Pasai man. m. a Sayid 

I I 


To' Bungkal 
m. Lela Balang, a 
Minangkabau IMalay. 


Klana Putra, Bendahara of Pahang. 
Undang of 
Sungai Ujong. 


Si-Rama, 

Dato Lela Maharaja, 
first Undang of Rembau. 


(JR.ASSB. No. 56, 1910, pp. 2-3). Parr and Mackray further 
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record a tradition that Bendahara Sekudai passed on to Pahang, 
{ib. p. 11). A Rembau MS. confirms this and gives the Bendahara 
the title of Sri Maharaja. 

Naning has a variant legend. One day while hunting Nenek 
Bangkong, of Ulii Jelebu, found a beautiful girl child, Puteri 
Mayang Selida in a cave and adopted her: — later she is called the 
daughter of Batin Sa-ribu Jaya and styled Nenek Berchanggai Besi. 
She married Chahaya Putra (a son of Sultan ‘Abdu’l-Jalil of Johor) 
who became Bendahara Sri Maharaja of Sekudai. The couple had 
many children: — 

(a) Nenek Tukul (JRASMB., 1931, pp. 134-5), who opened 
Pengkalan Pauh at Klang; 

(b) Nenek Jelondong, who opened Sungai Lumut in Jelebu; 

(c) Nenek Landasan, who opened Bandar Lima, i.e. Rahang 
in Sungai Ujong, — Batin Sa-Ribu Jaya being the feller of 
the jungle and being buried on Bukit Hitam at Ulu 
Langkat; 

(d) Nenek Kerbau, who founded Lantai Kulit in Johol; 

<e) Dato’ Mudek, who married a Pasai man, Khatib 
Muhammad; 

(f) Dato’ Bungkal, who married Lela Balang of the Tiga 
Nenek tribe, at Kampong Bedara, Rembau; 

(g) Dato’ Mengkudu, who married Tun Shahid of Pahang. 

(e) and (g) differ slightly from the Rembau account. 

The Sungai Ujong tradition, written down in 1908 for the 
then Resident, Mr. D. Campbell, gives another variant. 

Batin Berchanggai Besi, “ the aboriginal chief with the iron 
finger-tips ” was married to Bedurai Besi of Berenang,-^Bedurai 
being the usual Malay corruption of Wizurai, = the Portuguese 
Viceroy — ^who had a sister Ketopong Besi “ of the iron helmet.” 
One wonders if these aboriginal chiefs had been recognised by the 
Portuguese and given insignia by them? 

Batin Berchanggai Besi found the girl child, Mayang Selida, 
in a cave. When she grew up, she was taken in marriage by a Sultan 
of Johor, going ashore at Tanjong Putri, so named after her. The 
tree runs: — 

A Sultan of Johor m. Putri Mayang Selida 


To’ Engku Bendahara Mandulika, Johan Pahlawan 

Klang. Sekudai Akhir Zaman, Lela Perkasa, 

I Chief of Jelebu Chief of Johol 

Susu ganda (f) 
m. a Sayid, 

Temenggong of Muar 

This account adds that Bendahara Sekudai was Penghulu of Rem- 
bau, till he went to Pahang. 
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Mr. Bland collected yet another Sungai Ujong account in 1895 
(JRASSB. No. 28, pp. 53-66). Its tree runs; — 

A Sultan of Johor 


a son, 
Sultan 
of Johor 

a daughter 
m. ? 


a daughter 
m. ? 



Bendahara 

Sekudai 

m. 

i 

1 

1 

a daughter 

i 

1 

a son, 

Temenggong 
of Muar. 


To’ Tunggal Tetek (f.) 

This version also says that this Bendahara sailed to Kuala Linggi, 
proceeded to Sempang Rembau, and got the Batin Sa-ribu Jaya to 
acknowledge his overlordship and take him to Sungai Ujong. Ajter 
that the Bendahara went to Pahang. 

Can anything be got from this farrago of legends? The rulers 
of Johor for the period were: — 

(1) Sultan 'Ali Jalla ‘Abdu’l-Jalil Riayat Shah 
(reigned 1580-1597 and died at Batu 
Sawar on the Johor river) 

m. a daughter of Sri Kara ’diraja of Pahang 

! 

I' ^ ^ I 

(2) Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-din (3) Sultan ‘Abdullah 

Riayat Shah Ma’ayat Shah (reigned 

(reigned 1597-1613 1613-1615 and died 1623 

and died at Acheh) on Great Tambelan Island) 

1 

(4) Sultan ‘Abdu’l-Jalil 

Shah (reigned 1623-1677) a son 

— returned to Johor in 
1641 and fled to Pahang 

in 1673 (5) Sultan Ibrahim Shah 

reigned 1677-1685; 
died at Riau. 

i 

(6) Sultan Mahmud (or 
•.\bdu’l-Jalil) 

(reigned 1685-1699) 
murdered at Kota Tinggi. 

Clearly Negri Sembilan legend is wrong in calling Bendahara 
Sekudai the son of any of these rulers. None of the sons of Sultans 
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ever were Bendaharas until, after the murder of Sultan Mahmud in 
1699, the Bendahara line inherited the Johor throne. Xor yet can 
he have been the grandson of any of these Sultans. But at the date 
in question he must have been of the cild Bendahara family though 
later a Sayid family apparently got the office of Bendahara by 
marriage with a girl of the old Malacca house. The large Batavian 
recension of the “Annals” (van Ronkel’s CCCXLV, von de \\all 
190) says that the Bendahara who did treason to the mad Sultan 
Mahmud, was a good man, a descendant of Demang Lebar Daun 
and of the blessed {bertuah) Dato' Sekudai.* 

The story that the Bendahara Sekudai had a daughter with four 
breasts {susu ganda) and an aboriginal name, must also be discarded. 
Wilkinson has disproved the tradition that Malay noblemen of 
Malacca sought their title to the hinterland through aboriginal wives; 
it was only a theory of Minangkabau sticklers for a matrilineal title 
to their Negri Sembilan settlements (Papers on Malay Subjects: 
Wilkinson’s Malay History, Part V, Xotes on the Negri Sembilan, 
Kuala Lumpur 1911, pp. 11-12). The ancestors of the territorial 
chiefs of Negri Sembilan were kinsmen and nominees of the Benda- 
haras of Malacca: the ancestors of the tribal chiefs were Minangka- 
baus of good family. But discard his aboriginal amours and Benda- 
hara Sekudai remains a notable figure on the west coast of Johor and 
there is no doubt that he travelled e.vtensively in Negri Sembilan 
asserting Johor’s suzerainty. He may probably have been the 
“ father ” of some of the Negri Sembilan chiefs in the loose sense in 
which the Minangkabaus use the term “ father ” to cover “ uncles ” 
and all relations of the same generation as a man’s real father, so 
that they would be ready to term any oj the younger branches of 
the Bendahara’ s family tree his sons. 

When can this chief have had occasion to administer Negri 
Sembilan? Certainly not before 1614. Tun Sri Lanang was still 
Bendahara then. Moreover Tun Sri Lanang was succeeded imme- 
diately by two of his sons. If the universal tradition in Negri Sem- 
bilan that the Bendahara Sekudai bore the title of Sri Maharaja, is 
correct, then following the system of rotation (JRASMB., 1931, p. 
30) it appears that he must have succeeded Tun Jinal, the fifth Ben- 
dahara, whose style was Paduka Raja (see above). But can Negri 
Sembilan tradition be wrong, borrowing the title Sri Maharaja erro- 
neously from the now century-old title of the Rulers of Johor? The 
Batavian large recension of the “ Annals ” which corresponds with 
Dulaurier’s Codex A, says it was actually Tun Jinal, Bendahara 


♦Immediately after pada zaman ini-lah (Shellabear p. 264) is a corrupt 
passage: dan Bendahara yang Batu la hati-nya mangkal kerja Raja Johor 
karna Bendahara keturunan Demang Lebar Daun dan keturunan anak chuchu 
To’ Sekudai bertuah, sampai-lah kapada anak chuchu-nya dia-lah yang dur- 
haka kapada Raja Johor (MS. p. 197). 
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Paduka Raja, who was called Dato' Sekudai and gives the following 
circumstantial tree — one of his daughters married Sri Pekerma Raja 
Tun Mas son of Orang Kaya Sri Besar Tun Muda Hassan, 
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Was Tun Dagang with that name a son or Sayid Zain al-‘ Abidin, 
son-in-law of Dato’ Sekudai? And as Sri Maharaja was he Benda- 
hara? All the MSS. of the Sejarak Melayu must be collated before 
we can reach certainty. 

The Sungai Ujong tradition which says that a daughter of 
Bendahara Sekudai married a Sayid, who was Temenggong of Mnar 
is interesting. Elsewhere I have recorded the Muar tree.*-- 

\ Hashimite Sa 3 dd 'Aidarus of 

Kampong Pasir, Acheh 

I 

I 

Zain al-‘ Abidin, 

m. al-Marhum of Kota Tinggi, Johor 

i ' ' 

Maharaja Sri ’diraja 

m. daughter of a Muar chief, Orang Kaya Derma. 


Dato’ Pasir Bendahara Sri Maharaja, 

’diraja, ruled of Padang Saujana, d. 1697 (father 
Muar from of Tun ‘Abdu’l-Jalil who in 1699 
1699. became Sultan of Johor). 

What does Marhum mean? Is it “ the lady who was 

taken to Acheh ”? or was it the daughter of Bendahara Sekudai 
to whom Rembau tradition refers as the mother of a Bendahara. 
Is her son the Maharaja Sri ’diraja identical with the Dato’ Sn 
Maharaja father of the Bendahara Maharaja of the 1685 treaty 
(p. 47)? And was the same title borne by three Bendahaxas m 
succession because the Laksamana was promoted Paduka Raja and 
lived to be very old? One Segamat MS. reads gengsi ‘kin’ instead of 
al-Marhum Kaishi. It also makes Putri BakaJ consort of al- 
Marhum Kota Tinggi and by him mother (and not consort) of the 
Sultan Mahmud murdered in 1699. And it claims that Dato' Pasir 
’diraja was regent during Sultan Mahmud’s boyhood and refused 
the throne after his murder. Another Segamat MS. gives Dato 
Pasir ’diraja the personal name of Sayid Ja’far. 

From November 1615, when the Achinese razed Batu Sawar ^e 
then capital of Johor to the ground, Sultan ‘Abdullah led the life 
of a hunted wanderer. In 1618 he settled at last at Lingga. In 
1623 an Achinese fleet drove him even from that refuge and he die 
on Great Tambelan Island of a broken heart. It appeared to the 
Dutch that after 1615 the renowned kingdom of Johor had come to 
an end. In 1617 the Achinese conquered Pahang, in 1620 Kedah and 
Perak, in 1629 they attacked Malacca, in 1635 they again sacked 

♦The Segamat MSS. make Sa’ Amar ’diraja second Temenggong of Muar 
and father of the three sons ascribed in the Muar MS. to Ferdana Mantn. 


Putri Bakal m. 
Sultan Mahmud, 
murdered 1699. 
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Pahang. Not till 1641 did the extinction of the male line of Achinese 
rulers and the capture of Malacca by the Dutch and their Johor 
allies relieve Johor of her two invincible enemies the Achinese and 
the Portuguese. April of that year saw a ruler of Johor once more 
living on the Johor river jor the first time since 1615. All those 
troubled years, when the Johor court was in exile and the country 
was struggling unobtrusively for bare existence, can have furnished 
no opportunity or desire for founding settlements at Sekudai or for 
extensive colonisation at the back of Malacca. Johor imperialism 
must have revived in 1641. and Bendahara Sekudai was its agent. 
He was already Bendahara before he toured the Negri Sembilan. 
When did he succeed to the title? In October, 1642? According 
to the Dagh-Register, a Bendahara died in an epidemic at Makam 
Tauhid (Kota Tinggi). Bendahara Sekudai must have been 
appointed then, just before affairs in Rembau and Naning began to 
demand the attention of Holland and her close ally Johor. 

On IS August 1641 Johan van Twist, Governor of Malacca, 
made a treaty with the chiefs of Naning. In 1643 the inhabitants 
of Naning and Rembau were rebellious, refusing to obey Raja Merah, 
first Penghulu of Naning, because the Dutch had banished one of 
their chiefs from Malacca territory. In the first half of 1644 Captain 
S. Alexander Mendos led an expedition of 180 men, accompanied by 
Governor van Vliet, to Naning and forced the chiefs to sign another 
and more stringent treaty. Soon after this, the Naning people killed 
two Dutch officers, Captains “ Forsenberg and Menie.” The Dutch 
then sent Pieter Soury to arrange matters with Johor (JRASSB. 
No. 67, 1914 p. 74). So much Newbold (Political and Statistical 
.Account of the British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, Vol. I, 
pp. 199—212) gleaned from the Dutch archives at Malacca. The 
Dagh-Register tells us more. In May, 1644,. the Sultan of Johor 
sent to Batavia 2 bhar of tin, 2 bhar of pepper 1 catty of camphor 
and 3 mats from Timor to Governor-Gener^ Antonio van Diemen 
together with a letter and two chiefs from Rembau, “ Sri Maharia 
Lela and Raja Lelawangsa ” to explain that the people of Rem- 
bau and Tampin who had stolen the goods of Jorge Fernandez and 
treacherously killed a Dutch captain, a collector, eight Dutch soldiers 
and some thirty others were not subjects of his but Minangkabaus, 
tenants (huijrders) of the Data’ Bendahara! On 23 May 1644 
the Sultan informed Malacca that his delegate, the Shahbandar of 
Sungai Ujong, was guarding Dutch interests there. In October, 
1644, “ assured of the treachery ” of the Sultan of Johor “ the 
Minangkabaus very bravely removed their property from Pahang ” 
and so probably Ulu Pahang (or the Temerloh region) ceased for 
ever to be one of the Negri Sembilan. 

These records make it clear that Sultan ‘Abdu’l-Jalil Shah 
of Johor put all responsibility for managing the Minangkabau people 
of Negri Sembilan on to his Bendahara, and there is no doubt that 
the Bendahara had to take action, as Johor was most anxious to be 
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on the best of terms with the Dutch. All Negri Sfembilan tradition 
bears witness that after settling their affairs Bendahara Sekudai 
passed on to Pahang and the entry in the Dagh-Register for October 
1644 leads one to suppose that his coming was feared. Pahang was 
a different problem to the strong and populous Minangkabau settle- 
ments behind Malacca: it was isolated and could be reached over 
the Jempul watershed or more easily by the Johor fleet up the 
Pahang river. But in Rembau the Bendahara proceeded by the 
diplomatic method of putting his “ grandson,'’ that is, a relative and 
nominee in power, and the other Minangkabau States were eager to 
claim descent for their rulers from the same great house. The 
Jempul tradition, mixing up Johor and Minangkabau history re- 
lates: — “ Two brothers came from Minangkabau, Temenggong and 
Bendahara. 'To Temenggong founded a settlement in Johor: ’To 
Bendahara first at Sungai Terap*, then at Sekudai, where after 
founding a settlement he died, leaving a son To’ Panjang Rambut. 
Warts of his removed from Sekudai to Pasir Besar, where they made 
a settlement and later some of their descendants went from Pasir 
Besar to Johol ” and became Undangs of Johol (Papers on Malay 
Subjects, Johol by J. E. Nathan and R. O. 'VVinstedt, pp. 7-8, 
Calcutta 1920). 

The Rembau tradition that Bendahara Sekudai was grandfather 
of a Si-Rama, first Undang of Rembau, must not be taken as proof 
that he was grandfather of Megat Sri Rama, the murderer of Sultan 
Mahmud in 1699 A.D. at Kota Tinggi on the Johor river. The 
frequency of the rare name Sri Rama at that time is puzzling. 
Under 9 July 1664 the Dagh-Register records that Raja Merah, 
Penghulu of Naning, went to Malacca on 27 March, 1664, to 
report that Orang Kaya “ Siriama ” had succeeded a deposed Raja 
Setia Wangsa as his second-in-command. The Ulu Muar story is 
that “ Mogek ’ (the Minangkabau equivalent for Megat) Si-Rama 
(=_ Sri Rama) was the founder of Pasir Besar, Sri Menanti and 
Pasir Panjang, and that it was while he was so engaged that Sultan 
Mahmud of Johor murdered his wife. There is a Megat Sri Rama 
mentioned in chapters 17 and 33 of the Malay Annals (pp. 121, 173) 
with the following genealogy: — 


*In the Padang highlands of Sumatra. 



Bendahara Paduka Tuan 
of Lubok Batu 
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Tun Puteh m. Tun Ahmad Tun Kembak m. 



It is a strange coincidence that Retnbau tradition (JRASSB. 
No. 56, pp. 3-4) makes one of the first founders of Rembau a To’ 
Laut Dalam, and another Dato’ Lela Maharaja Sri Rama and that 
Naning had also a chief called Sri Rama. The Rembau To’ Laut 
Dalam was a chief who had a ‘Javanese' wife hard to fit into the 
Minangkabau matriarchy. Has Minangkabau ignorance of old 
Malacca and early Johor history wrongly turned these early settlers 
into Sumatrans, when really they were representatives of their 
Bendahara suzerain? Did junior branches of the great house of 
the Bendaharas adopt such magniloquent titles as Maharaja from 
its Minangkabau subjects? The only title it had possessed contain- 
ing that word was its ancient style of Sri Maharaja. Maharaja 
Indra is still the title of a Rembau chief (lembaga) of the Tan^ 
Datar tribe: it is not a title of royalty and the sons of a man bearing 
it were not properly given, outside Minangkabau circles, such titles 
as Maharaja and Megat. 

When Dato’ Sekudai died is uncertain. If the corrupt passage 
on p. 197 of the Batavian MS. intends to describe as Bendahara 
the chief who was lost at Tanjong Batu after Jambi destroyed Johor 
Lama in 1673 (Shellabear p. 264) then we have a date but a date 
probably too late for the death of Dato’ Sekudai; nor could a chief 
who died a fugitive be properly described as lucky (berttiak). 
According to Netscher (pp. 36, 38, VIII) a Bendahara Faduka Raja 
died a fugitive to Trengganu in 1688: “ the Laksamana promoted 
Paduka Raja died in Trengganu in 1009 A. H.” says the Hikayat 
Negeri Johor prerhaps more accurately. In 1685 a Bendahara Maha- 
raja (son of Dato’ Sri Maharaja) presumably Tun Habib ‘Abdu’l- 
Majid, signed the treaty with the Dutch: Tun Habib died in 1697 
CJRASMB. 1932 vol. X, pp. 57-8). If Dato’ Sekudai was installed 
Bendahara Paduka Raja in 1642, it looks as if he must have been 
followed by a Bendahara Sri Maharaja who died before 1673 to be 
followed by the virtual interregnum of the Laksamana Paduka Raja, 
whose power fell to one who was already Bendahara Sri Maharaja 
Tun Habib ‘Abdu’l-Majid. 





Sultan. B. _ Bendahaia. Tern. = Temtnggong. P.R. = Paduka Raja. S.M. = Sri Maharaja. 
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THE BENDAHARAS AND TEMENGGONGS OF 
THE XVIIIth CENTURY. 

Since I compiled the list on page tiO of the JR.\SiVIB. vol. X, 
1932, I have examined two more genealogical trees, one kindly lent 
to me by Tengku ‘Abdu’l-Kadir bin Tengku Muhammad J. P. the 
head of the Singapore royal family and the other borrowed for me 
in Johor Baharu by Engku ‘Abdu’l-Hamid bin Engku ‘Abdu’l-Majid. 
The former I call the Kampong Glam tree, the latter the variant 
Johor tree. They are both almost identical with the Kampong 
Glam tree given on page 83 of Mr. R. J. Wilkinson’s “ A History 
of the Peninsular Malays,” 3rd edition, Singapore, 1923 except (1) 
that both make Temenggong Daing Kechil a son of Temenggong 
‘Abdu’l- Jamal; (2) my Kampong Glam tree makes Hasan not 
Husain son of the first Bendahara Tun ‘.\bdu’l- Jamal; and (3) the 
variant Johor tree rightly makes Husain a brother of Sultan Sulai- 
man. Both also make Tun Mutahir a brother of Sultan 
‘Abdul-Jalil and the variant Johor tree says that as Temenggong 
he was given for his province (dairah) Tanjong Batu — presumably 
on the Sungai Debar, Pahang. For want of contrary evidence I 
accept Mu(tahir) now as a son of Marhum Padang Saujana follow- 
ing the two Kampong Glam and variant Johor trees. In 1740 when 
Sultan Sulaiman repaired his father’s grave in Pahang {Hikayat 
Negeri Johor), Tun Mutahir was still Temenggong but had a son 
Tun ‘Abdu’r-Rcihman old enough to be mentioned as one of the 
Pahang chiefs along with Bendahara Husain, a Tun ‘Abdu’l-Majid 
and Raja Muhammad son of Yamtuan Muda Mahmud who was 
killed in a Pahang brake in 1719. Was Tun Mutahir ever Benda- 
hara? The Kampong Glam and all the Johor trees, official (Wil- 
kinson’s “ Peninsular Malays ” p. 82 ) and variant, omit him from 
the list. Linehan’s Pahang tree (JRASMB. 1925, pp. 335-6) is 
so utterly wrong over his children and also in calling him first 
Bendahara of Pahang that it cannot be accepted as good evidence. 
It is certain that Mutahir was a Temenggong and ruled in Pahang, 
but later when there had ceased to be Temenggongs in Pahang he 
has been erroneously promoted Bendahara. In my last tree I put 
him down as being Temenggong as early as 1734 owing to uncer- 
tainty as to the date of Sultan Sulaiman ’s visit to Trengganu {ib. 
1932 p. 62). If, as seems certain, he were appointed Temenggong 
in succession to Tun ‘.Abbas in 1722 he would be a Paduka Raja 
and that suits the rotation. 

Tun Mutahir removed, the list of Bendaharas becomes clear. 
Before his instahation by the Bugis in 1722 .A.D. Sultan Sulaiman, 
the Tuhjat and Batavian recension of the “ .Annals ” (p. 215) record. 
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went to Ulu Pahang to his brother, Bendahara Husain or Peko,' for 
help against Raja Kechil. This Bendahara Paduka Raja, as my 
Kampong Glam and variant Johor trees call him, was therefore 
already in office then, and he was Bendahara still in 1740 A.D. at 
the time of the visit of Sultan Sulaiman when Tun Mutahir was 
Temenggong. But, according to Wilkinson (ib. 1931, p. 32) his 
title Sri Maharaja appears in the Dutch treaty of 1734 A.D.! The 
explanation is that when Sultan Sulaiman was installed in 1722 he 
created his other brother, Tun ‘Abbas, Bendahara Sri Maharaja, 
Rian, and it was Tun ‘Abbas who signed the 1734 treaty. A Johor 
MS., Hikayat Kerajaan, compiled at a time when the Bendaharas 
were always stationed in Pahang, relates that in 1722 ‘Abbas became 
first Bendahara of Pahang, a statement that contains two mistakes: 
he was neither first Bendahara of Pahang nor Bendahara of Pahang 
at all but of Riau. He went mad in 1 736 and died at Bulang. 

When Tun ‘Abbas died, Husain was still Bendahara Paduka 
Raja and Tun Mutahir was Temenggong; therefore Tun Hasan, 
son of a Bendahara Sri Maharaja (i.e. ‘Abbas p. 58; Netscher 
p. XXIX) not getting special promotion as a king’s brother, had 
only the inferior title of Raja Indrabongsu until in 1748 he was 
appointed Bendahara Sri Maharaja (JRASMB. 1932, p. 59), all 
authorities saying that an Engku Indra Bongsu was then appointed; 
instead presumably of the aged Temenggong Mutahir. Hasan, 
according to the Tuhjat, was still Bendahara in 1764 but had died 
before 1777 A.D. Temenggong Mutahir must have died before 
1757 when ‘Abdu’l-Majid signed the Dutch agreement of 12 Decem- 
ber 1757 as Temenggong. Tun ‘Abdu’l-Majid was alive in 1802, 
outliving his (? elder) brother ‘Abdu’l-Jamal Temenggong of Riau. 
The Johor MS., Hikayat Kerajaan, says that ‘Abdu’l-Jamal was a 
Paduka Raja, the son of Paduka Raja Tun ‘Abbas and that his 
grave is at Bulang. ‘Tun Abbas was certainly Sri Maharaja but 
at Johor Baharu is preserved the seal (that appears on all the 
treaties with Raffles) appointing ‘Abdu’r-Rahman Temenggong: 
Al-Wakil Sultan Mahmud Shah Data’ Temenggong Sri Maharaja 
Chuchu (i.e. grandson of) Temenggong Paduka Raja. Does this 
refer to the long-lived grand-wncle Tun ‘Abdu’l-Majid, whom Engku 
Muda of Bulang called father {ayah) — ^p. 72 supra — or was Tun 
‘Abdu’l-Jamal for a short time Temenggong before Tun ‘Abdu’l- 
Majid? If the reference were to the grand-«wde we should expect 
Bendahara Paduka Raja. 

One other point. Mr. Wilkinson makes the fifth Bendahara 
‘Abdu’l-Jamal a Paduka Raja: my Kampong Glam tree makes him 
a Seriwa Raja and my variant Johor tree a Sri Maharaja, which latter 
I accept as it preserves the rotation of titles. 

My Kampong Glam tree gives Che’ Kamis and my variant 
Johor tree Engku ‘Abdu’l-Hamid as the personal name of Engku 
Daing Kechil, Temenggong:— the seal just quoted leads one to 
suppose that he was never formally installed as Temenggong. 
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My table now is the first to show all the Bendaharas in proper 
rotation. It explains the errors in my Kampong Glam and the 
Pahang and the variant Johor trees. The first makes Hasan father 
of ‘Abdu’l-Majid and ‘Abdu’l- Jamal because he was the Bendahara 
immediately before ‘Abdu’l-Majid; the second makes Tahir their 
father because he was the Temenggong immediately before ‘Abdu’l- 
Jamal; the third makes their father Raja Indra Bongsu Bendahara, 
because Hasan immediately preceded ‘Abdu'l-Majid as Bendahara 
and never was Temenggong but only Raja Indra Bongsu. In 
Wilkinson’s Kampong Glam tree Husain is set down as son of 
the fist ‘Abdu’l-Jamal because he succeeded him as Bendahara; in 
my Kampong Glam tree Hasan is confused with Husain because 
Hasan must have immediately preceded the later ‘Abdu’l-Jamal as 
Raja Indrabongsu: therefore the first ‘Abdu’l-Jamal becomes wrongly 
the grandfather of the later ‘Abdu’l-Jamal through a composite son 
Husain-Hasan. 

In 1806 Tun ‘Ali may have taken the title Siwa Raja because 
Temenggong ‘Abdu’r- Rahman had been installed Sri Maharaja just 
before the death of Bendahara Paduka Raja Koris and Tun ‘Ali 
would not have liked to take the title of his deceased father, when 
he and not as formerly the Temenggong became Bendahara. 


♦The variants for the Temenggong branch are: (a) Wilkinson’s Kampong 
Gelam tree; — Marhum Padang Saujana begat Bendahara Tun .^bdu’l-Jamal 
who begat Ben. Tun Husain who begat Tern. .\bdu’l-Jamal who begat a 
daughter who married Daing Kechil; (b) my Kampong Gelam tree; Marhum 
Padang Saujana begat Ben. Siwa Raja .-tbdu’l-Jamal who begat Ben. Hasan 
who begat Tern. Abdu'l-Jamal who begat ‘the’ Kamis, Tern. Daing Kechil; 
(c) the Johor variant tree; — Marhum Padang Saujana begat Ben. Sri 
Maharaja ‘Abdu’l-Jamal, who begat Raja Indra Bongsu Bendahara, who 
begat ‘.Abdu’l-Jamal who begat Tern, Engku ’.Abdu'l-Hamid. Engku Muda 
Bulang and Daing Chala.’ 
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Extracts from “ The Adventures of Five Englishmen from Pulo 
Condoro, A Factory of the New Company in the East-Indies, who 
were Shipwreckt upon the little Kingdom of Johore ” etc. by 
Mr. Vaughan, London, 1714. 


In spite of strange dreams and his nose dropping six or seven 
drops of blood on his hand, as he was smoking a pipe in the lar- 
board gang-way, Mr. Vaughan with six other men and the Smith’s 
wife and her young child set sail in stormy weather from Pulo 
Condore on 18 January 1702/3. Hard gales forced them to throw 
overboard their four gun-cartridges, and a butt of lime to lighten 
the boat, and drove them at last on 27 January, half starved to the 
mouth of the Endau, where the Captain di-Kuala gave them boiled 
yams, salt and fresh water. “ There was not above fifteen men 
belonging to the place,” but it was infested with tigers and wild 
hogs. “ There were two English ships at Johore and if we would 
give him fifty dollars he would carry us thither.” “ Capt. Dequallo 
had another old plantation on the banks of a small river that runs 
from the Northward into the great one, about half way from his 
house to the river’s mouth.” It had three houses in trees more than 
3 yards above the ground, more than 30 people having been killed 
by tigers and elephants in the year, the remainder being not above 
40 men, women and children in both places. Soon afterwards 
another grandee who said he was Captain of the men in the woods 
came down the river and bought canes for the merchants at Johore. 
He spoke Portuguese and sold Arse-clouts, taking canes for them, 
which he sold at $3 a hundred ” — others would take $2 or an Arse- 
clout fer himdred. Not till March 17 did a Grandee take the ship- 
wrecked Englishmen to Johore. At 9 p.m. on March 19 the English- 
men pressed as paddlers reached “ New Johore, where we found six 
great China junks and several proes.” The next morning the Kin g 
sent for a Dutch Renegade to interpret and asked if they wished to 
live in Johore. “ Some of his nobles were at us to slam, i.e. be 
circumcised and be of their belief, telling us what great matters 
we might expect, as wives, money &c., but we all refused it, begging 
that we might pass to Malacca.” They were conducted back to the 
“ Datto Bandaro, who again told us we must slam’s but we all 
agreed rather to die." Given a bag of rice and a gold dollar to buy 
fish they “ were conveyed to a house into which they put cast-a-way 
men, and those designed to be the King’s slaves. The name they 
have for this place is Poonurlue and Baililee ” ( ? = Balai Peng- 

hulu) “We have been told by the inhabitants of Johore that 

the Datto Bandaro has as much land as the King; that this present 
King had murthered the other with his own hands; that he who is 
Datto Bandaro at the death of the King succeeds in the Throne 
this having been the title of the present King in the reign of the 
former, who had been murthered about six years ago, he being a 
very Tyrannical Prince, who never miss’d a day without killing one 


or other with his own hands There are several China-men 

which live and trade in the place. Here we saw a man who is 
reported to have been maintained in splendor by the late King of 
Johor e Raja Coohesle, his only business being to murther those to 
whom his master was not w'ell affected. But the present King Raja 
Busra being a more merciful man and of a milder temper, having 
no occasion for this inhuman butcher, who is now called Conechine 
or cat, suffers him to beg alms about the Street.” On the 24th the 
Dutch Renegado took them to the Datto Bandaro and “ a convoca- 
tion of Clergymen ” who put it to them to slarn, holding out the 
choice of wives and gold or of death. On March 29 they pleased 
the Datto Bandaro and his wives by singing English songs. Next 
morning they were taken to fire a gun at a mark. “ From thence 
they carried us to the Southmost fort, standing on the same side 
of the river with the Town; it is built upon a small rising on a 
point, made by a small river running into the great one. It is 
mounted with twelve brass guns, seeming very fair to the eye, five 
of which command cross the great river, and the other seven down 
it, guarding the entrance of the small one. We were ordered to fire 

one of those looking over the river, carrying a 9 lb. shot This 

Fort is a long square, built with thick logs of wood, laid one on the 
other 12 foot from the ground on the outside and has a level raised 
within about five foot; the Ports are all cut so small that a man 
can’t traverse a gun four points both ways.” In the evening they 
were given beetle-nut, seery, pine-apples and sugar-canes and 
desired to sing and dance. Vaughan showed a conjuring trick with 
string. The next night they did the same for the King ” and 
tumbled and walkt on their hands.” The King now showed no 
anger when Vaughan refused to slarn, but “ put Mr. Bright and 
Bethall in Malayan Habits.” About noon on the 15th “the King 
sate in the Publick House on the right hand as you go into the 
Palace, the pillars of which were covered with cotten cloth of all 
colours, and roof hung with as great variety of very rich silks. At 
the upper end of the hall the King was seated in a small raised 
square, hung round with very fine silk curtains decently furled, so 
as he might be seen. The House was round beset with a great 
number of wax-candles, and for a farther augmentation of the 
Solemnity, all his Musiek was plac’d in another house not far dis- 
tant, where they continually play’d during the time the King sate 
thus exposed to publick view. Datto Bandaro, with all the King’s 
women and his own, were at their devotions in the Pagoda, that is, 
to the Eastward of Datto Bandaro’ s compound. Having ended their 
devotions, they all (both Clergy and Laity) made a solemn and 
regular procession with Musiek before them to the Palace, where 
being arriv’d, all was ended with the noise of Musiek and firing of 
guns, but with so great a silence of the natives, as was admirable, 
and quite contrary to the practice of Europeans on such occasions.” 
Next day “ the Supream of their Priests ’’ cut the throats of two 
buffaloes stak’d down on the East side of the Mosque and the 
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Datto Bandaro had 60 fowls sacrificed. About 600 Chinese armed 
with swords and targets “ march’d with China plays ” and then 
fenced. In vain the Englishmen begged leave to depart. A 
master of one of the biggest Malay Proes was now put in stocks in 
their room. From necessity Vaughan now posed as a doctor. At 
the beginning of May the four guns salved from their boat arrived 
from Endau and were placed at the lower end of the Market-Place. 

Soon after there came to anchor abreast the Town a Portuguese 
sloop and a Moors ship from Cadda ( ? = Kedah) ; the sloop had 
two European Portuguese belonging to her, whereof the Captain was 

one, but aboard the ship was never a Christian The greatest 

of the Natives put great faith in me, seeing the many great cures I 
performed. I gave good sound purges and sweats, and infallibly 
cured agues after this manner. I infused tamarinds and tobacco all 
night in water, and the next morning strain’d it, and making it 
pallatable by champoring honey with it, administered it at the time 
of the agues coming, (at the same time giving them a charm to hang 
about them,) which working by vomit, never fail’d of a perfect cure 
in two or three times giving. Nor was it physick only I pretend to, 
for I took the skin off a woman’s right eye, which had for some 
years deprived her of sight, to which she was by this operation per- 
fectly restored.” They were now well off and a great man and his 
Syam wife “ would needs have me call them father and mother, as 
they did me child.” These two and the prisoner now released from 
the stocks would talk of Christianity and England. In June the 
King’s son wounded an islander to whom he was indebted who 
‘‘ repaid the wound in the same Coin.” Hundreds of men were 
under arms before they dared spear the offender. On the 9th a 
“ Malaya and a Macasser fell out in their play for a woman ” and 
the Macasser stabbed the Malayan and then armed and with 6 or 
7 of his countrymen, with their hair let fall, went to the palace and 
got pardon from the King. “ On the 1 5th the Supply sloop came 
hither, whereof Mr. Hall was merchant and Mr. Clifton Captain,” 
and gave the five Englishmen pork and punch “ at that time a very 
great Rarity.” ht 2 a.m., the hour of the full moon, on the 17th 
their fellow prisoner from the stocks was creesed and his wife 
thrown into the river with a stone round her neck. Towards the 
end of the month the Datto Bandaro agreed with Mr. Hall to release 
the Englishmen for $200. In July Mr. Hall bought a Chinese sloop 
and gave $1,800 for her cargo viz. 500 pikuls of sugar. “ August 3rd 
arrived here a country ship belonging to Delton, John Monkester 
Commander, from Achein.” The same day Mr. Hall sailed for 
Malacca with his sloop Supply. He took Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Bremeridge but left the others to guard his large sloop in the Johor 
river. On the 24th the King was taken very ill and on September 2 
four large Proes adorned with silks and furnished with Musick 
escorted a smaller Proe (= a kapal hanlu) out to sea. “ They had 
been to return thanks to the devil and make him presents for the 
King’s recovery. On the 4th the King’s sister, who was wife to 
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the Shebander, died in childbed, — most part of the City went into 
mourning for her, which they do by shaving their heads, and tying 
a string of white cotton twisted about them; their mourning cloaths 
are red white and blue, and environed with so great variety of 
fancies, that it’s rare to see two alike. Her grave was for several 
days after visited by a great many young girles singing over it.” 
At the end of September Mr. Hall, who had returned from Malacca, 
took both his sloops to Johore Lama for repair. “ October 6th a 
Malayan man and his wife were put to death by Datto Bandaro’s 
order; because (according to his own report) during the time of his 
sickness, whenever he slept or slumber’d, this man and his wife 
would appear to him, and taking him by the throat endeavour to 
strangle him. On the 7th Mr. Hall told us he had procured our 
freedom by a letter to Datto Bandaro from the Governor of 
Malacca.” Later a vessel from Malacca took them back safely to 
Pulo Condore. 

Vaughan describes the Johore palace:~“ it is a large irregular 
square, built with great logs of wood, or piles set an end in the 
ground close to one another, and about 16 foot high; within 4 foot 
of the top there is a gallery 6 foot broad, built quite round it for 
his men to stand on; on the top of the piles are placed brass 
ramtackers in swivels, about 5 yards one from the other, that carry 
a ball of a pound weight; below are ports cut at a convenient dis- 
tance, to run guns out at, some, of which are supplied, but the 
greatest are altogether useless.” He notes that Johor abounded 
with pepper and praised their half-moon Proes, which turn up so 
much at each end from the water. 
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C.I.E , Oxford (1914), pp. 83, 89, 114, 168-9, 279; Netscher op. 
cit. pp. 33-42; Tukfat al-Na^s JRASMB. vol. X, part II, Hikayat 
Negeri Johor, ib. X p. 164 seqq., Balthasar Bort’s Report on 
Malacca, 1678, ib. vol. V; Rouffaer op. cit., pp. 495-505; JRASSB. 
No. IX, pp. 1(X)-1 ; “ A New Account of the East Indies ” by 
Captain Alexander Hamilton, Edinburgh 1727. 

VI, VII and VIU. 

Daghregister; Netscher op. cit., pp. 43-111, 166-202, 203-245; 
Hikayat Negeri Johor; Tuhjat al-Nafis; Sejarah Raja-Raja Riau 
Collectie von de Wall 195 {Batavian Society’s Library) van Ron- 
kel’s Catalogus pp. 276-7, Ver. Bat. Gen. v. K. en W. Deel LVlI; 
Sejarah Melayu IV Collectie v. d. W. 190, ib. p. 269; A. Hamilton 
op. cit.; Salasilah Melayu dan Bugis, Singapore A. H. 1329 and 
JRASMB. vol. IV, pp. 338-381; Begbie’s “The Malayan Penin- 
sula,” Vepery Mission Press, 1834, pp. 48-70, 277-280; JRASAIB. 
.vols. IX, pp. 28-34, X, pp. 30-1, 55-66; JRASSB. Nos. XXII, 
pp. 173-224, 321-4, LXVII pp. 68-78; T. J. Newbold’s “ Political 
and Statistical Account of the British Settlements in the Straits 
of Malacca,” London 1839, vol. II, pp. 48-51; Marsden’s “A 
Grammar of the Malay Language,” 1812 pp. ’l52-7; “ Malay 
History Part V, Notes on the Negri Sembilan ” by R. J. Wilkinson, 
Papers on Malay Subject?, Kuala Lumpor, 1911; Journal of the 
Indian .Archipelago, New Series, vol. II pp. 203. 

IX and X. 

Netscher op. cit. pp. 246-289; Begbie op. cit. pp. 71-84 263- 
277, 288—9, 303—348, Journal of the Indian Archipelago, vol. IX. 
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pp. 442 seqq.; JRASSB. Nos. X p. 285, XII p. 282, XXIV pp. 1-12, 
LXIV pp. 1-68, LXVII, pp. 78-84 ib. Notes and Queries IV, 
pp. 104—111, 114; “An Anecdotal History of Old Times in Singa- 
pore ” by C. B. Buckley, 2 vols. Singapore 1902, vol. I, pp. 1-285; 
Tuhjat al-Nafis; “ Raffles,” by R. Coupland, Oxford, 1926 pp. 69, 
82; “ Sir Stamford Raffles,” by H. E. Egerton, London 1900; “ The 
Life of Sir Stamford Raffles,” by D. C. Boulger, London, 1897; 
T jakap-t jakap Rampai-Rampai, bahasa Malajoe Djohor by Hadji 
Ibrahim (assisted by H. von de Wall) Batavia, 1875 — it gives 
accounts of (a) the hoisting of the Lingga and Dutch flags at Johor 
Lama to counter the hoisting of the Union Jack by Raffles’ oi^ders 
and (b) the official nobility of Jobor with their duties and preroga- 
tives e.g. the Bendahara, Temenggong, Indrabongsu and Suliwatang; 
Anderson's “ Considerations relative to the Malay Peninsula,!’ 
Penang, 1824 pp. 194-5, XXIV-XXVI; Meursinge’s “ Leesboek,” 
3rd edition, Le’den 1880, pp. 46-7; Hikayat Abdullah; a Johor iMS.; 
Newbold op. at. pp. 475-482; “ Treaties and Engagements affecting 
the Malay States and Borneo ” by W. G. Maxwell and W. S. Gibson, 
London 1924, pp. 6-19, 115-122; Moor’s “Notices of the Indian 
Archipelago,” Singapore, 1837, p. 244, Appendix 73-76, 87-90; 
Farquhar’s letters, Colonial Secretariat, Singapore: Straits Settle- 
ments Records, Vols. L 6 and 11: De Stichting van Singapore, de 
.\fstand ervan met Malakka door Nederland, en de Britsche Aans- 
praken op den Lingga-Riouw — .\rchipel by P. H. van der Kemp, 
Rij. tot T. T,. pv Vk. van N. 1. ser. 6, vol. X, pp. 313-476. 

XL 

Hikayat Abdullah (Dari hal Gereja Inggeris Singapura, lost 
para.; Tuhfat al-Nafis; JRASMB (Mills’ British Malaya) vol. HI 
(1925) pp. 178-184; Buckley op. cH. pp. 45, 354, 613-615, 688; 
“ A Sailor’s Life under four Sovereigns ” by Admiral Sir Henry 
Keppel (London 1899), vol. I, pp. 135-146; Return to an Order 
of the House of Lords, dated 27th May 1879 for Copy of the 
Treaty of 1855 between the Sultan of Johore and his Tumonggong, 
and for the Correspondence respecting Muar since the death of the 
late Sultan of Johore; Journal of the Indian Archipelago Vol. IX 
1856, p. 69 {Notes to illustrate the Genealogy of the Malayan 
Royal Families)-, “Treaties and Engagements,” pp. 126-8; “Our 
Tropical Possessions in Malayan India ” by J. Cameron, London, 
1865, pp. 12, 23; Correspondence regarding Johore and Muar in 
1878, privately printed, Singapore, Government Printing Office; 
Johor MS. book of copies of English letters of Temenggongs 
Ibrahim and Abu-Bakar to the Governor of Prince of Wales’ Island, 
Singapore and Malacca, the Resident Councillor, Singapore, and the 
Secretary to the Government of the Straits Settlements 1855-1868; 
“ Reminiscences of an Indian Official ” by General Sir Orfeur 
Cavenagh, k.c.s.i., London, 1884, pp. 312-4. 
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XII. 

Tuhjat al-Xafis; Johor MS. book of copies of Malay letters of 
Maharaja Abu-Bakar A. H. 1275-1279 (1885-1893 A.D.) ; “Trea- 
ties and Engagements," pp. 129-133; Johor MS. book of copies of 
English letters of Temenggongs Ibrahim and Abu-Bakar v. supra; 
a MS. Hikavat Pahang; Cavcnagh’s “ Reminiscences ” pp. 273-4, 
303-8, 312-4, 324; JR.ASMB (Slills) vol. Ill, 1925, pp. 164-6, 
168, 183-4; Buckley op. cit. pp. 45, 688, 719-722, 729; Malay MS. 
account of visit of Engku Haji Muhammad (? son of Engku Haji 
.Abdullah and cousin of Maharaja Abu-Bakar) and Dato’ Bentara to 
Riau in 1868; Wilkinson’s “ History of the Peninsular Malays,” 
Singapore, 1923, pp. 8Q-84; “ Play and Politics,” by an old Resi- 
dent (W. H. Read, c.m.g.), agent to the Sultan of Johore 1850-1877, 
London, 1901, pp. 9-28; Correspondence regarding Johore and 
Muar in 1878 v. supra; Further Correspondence relating to the 
.Affairs of certain Native States in the Malay Peninsula (c. 1709 of 
1877) presented to both Houses of Parliament, London, 1877; 
“ About Others and Myself,” by Major-General Sir A. E. H. .Anson, 
K.C.M.G., London, 1920, pp. 300, 354-8; Hikayat Johor by Haji 
Mohamed Said bin Haji Sulaiman, Methodist Publishing House, 
Singapore, 1916; The Constitution of the State of Johore \yith 
Supplements, Government Printing Office, Johore, 1931; “To Siam 
and Malaya in the Duke of Sutherland’s Yacht Sans Peur,” by Mrs. 
Florence Caddy, London, 1889; “ The Cruise of H.M.S. Bacchante 
1879-1882,’’ London, 1886. 



INSCRIPTIONS ON ANCIENT JOHOR GRAVE STONES 

By 

Engku ‘Abdu’l-Hamid bin Engku ‘Abdu’l-Majid. 

Kampong Raja, UIu Pagoh. 

There are four stones at this village in the Muar district which 
are figured on Plates II, X, XI (1) and (2) and XV to XX. 

Plates II, X and XI (2) illustrate the grave-stone of ‘Ala’u’d- 
din Shah, Sultan of Malacca from 1477 until about 1488 (See p. 7 
above). 

The inscriptions are 
Plate II 

Nl dW Top 

jlJaLj) Line 1 

obi bjllaLjl ^ ,, 2 

( i* L c m o obi 1 J I 1 )j ^ 

There is no God but God Top. 

This is the grave oj the brilliant 

the blessed, the pure 1. 

Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-din, son oj Sultan 

Mansur Shah, 2. 

son of Sultan Muzagar Shah 

(? the pure friend of the Holy). 

Plate X. This is the reverse face of the same stone. It has been 
so badly damaged that the lettering in lines 2 and 3 have 
been defaced. 

Top 

(J' buJtjtj ^ JoG' jj Line 1 

Top. Muhammad Apostle of God. 

Line 1 . He has departed from the perishable world to the everlasting 
world. 

On the apex of this Sultan’s tomb the Kalimah is inscribed in 
Kufic. 

On the top of this Sultan’s tomb-stone are two side 
inscriptions:- — 

^bJl Top 

1 1 y b» lil 

All human beings are asleep; 

When they have died, they awake. • 

^ cH' 

<Ub 'S\ Jo.] oy- "y 

.4nd nothing can overcome difficulty 
except through the compassion of 
God. 

None will die but at the appointed time. 
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On the sides are the following; — 

Side 

Death is a door and every human being 
shall enter it. 

<, 1 oP 1 Side 

Death is a cup and every human being 
shall drink of it. 

Plate XV. The fcotstone of Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-din’s grave. 

j* VI <!IV i) Line 1 
i ^ ol)- — Jl d |»y V^ t V )) 2 

^ I L 1*1* ^ VI ^ a ,''', » ^-iJl jy 3 

Line 1. God, there is no God but He, the living, the eternal. . 

2. Nor slumber scizeth Him nor sleep. His whatsoever is in 
the heavens and whatsoever is in the earth. Who 
,, 3. is he who can intercede with Him but by His own permis- 
sion. He knoweth what hath been before (Continued 
on Plate XVI). Sura II v. 255. 

Plaje XVI (continued from Plate XV). 


j .j LL Uj VI aAc (»4: 

- UJ I oJ‘j> V^ 


Top 
Line 1 
.. 2 


Line 1. them and what is behind them, and they cannot compre- 
hend anything of His knowledge save what He willeth. 
His Throne 

„ 2. extends over the heavens and the earth, and the upholding 

of both 

„ 3. tireth Him not. And He is the High, the Mighty, Sura III 
V. 255. 

The stone figured in Plates XV and XVI has two side 
inscriptions: — 

Lj Jk)1 oj 15* ^ 

V 

*®l 

If the earth were eternal for its inhabitants, then the Prophet 
of God 

Oi»- Lsh j 

05^ 1 ul jA I ^ I 
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would still remain alive. Come forth from the earth and return 
to the earth whence ye came. 


Plate XVII. 


ji) Jli Top 

Line 1 

-r sl-i. (3^ ^ 

^ 4>.L.a^1 L>- (o) jj ^ 

(o) i — ^ jj 4 

^ )yJl j* L \S Ly* jf 5 

Top. God Most High said. 

Line 1. In the name of God, the most Merciful, the most 
Compassionate. 

„ 2. -Every living things must suffer death. {Sura XXIX verse 

35 and also Sura XXIX verse 57). 

With the last two words of line two begins a quatrain from the 
.Alf Laila wa-Ijiila (vol. 11 page 164 Bulaq Arabic edition, A.H. 
1279)— 

1 ^ j l->' o ^ 

1 ,y« o >* jt L *.2^ ^5" \jL.* s.^1 y^^ 1 o j 


which Burton {Arabian Nights, vol. IV page 190, the story of Ali 
Sher and the Slave Girl Zamrud, on the 309th night) translates: 

“ Thou wast create of dust and cam’st to life, And 
learned’st in eloquence to place thy trust; 

.Anon, to dust returning, thou becamest 

A corpse, as though ne’er taken from the dust.” 

In the third line c*U£ was done is a carver’s eiror for oUc 
was taught: it upsets the balance of the metre and the sense but 
carver’s errors on tombstones are not uncommon. Similarly in lines 
3 and 4 o is missing from the end of ' . In line 5 vjlyJl 
is wrongly spelt 

Plate XVIII. This figures the reverse of Plate XVII. 


U jS’pl/ VI. J 
jyc^y <Jl^ d VI 

t#y^' /" 


Top 
Line 1 


JJ 

77 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


77 
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Top. God the Ma^st High said. 

Line 1. In the name of God, the most Merciful, the most 
Compassionate. 

„ 2. Every thing on earth must perish. And there will endure 

for ever the Being of thy Lord, the Lord of glory and 
honour. Sura LV v. 26. 

Part of line 3. Every thing is perishable but He; His is the judg- 
ment, and to Him you shall be brought back. Sura 
XXVIII V. 88. 

Line 5. From it We created you and into it We shall send you 
back and from it will We raise you a second time. Sura 
XX verse 55. 

Plate XIX. 

y. VI aMV <;! Line 1 

U...<llj Lw if ^ 

VI ■OlV „ 3 

Line 1. God hath borne witness that there is no God but He. And 
the angels 

„ 2. and those who are endowed with wisdom profess the same; 
who executeth righteousness, 

„ 3. There is no God but He, the Mighty, the Wise. 

Plate XX. The reverse of Plate XIX. 

VI <!IV jjJl ^Ij* Line 1 
|•>LJl ,, 2 

.j^Ul jlUJl „ 3 

Line 1. He is God, besides whom there is no God. The King, 

„ 2. the Holy, the Giver of Peace, the Faithful, the Guardian, 
the Powerful, 

„ 3. the Strong, the Most High, the Creator, the Maker, the 
Fashioner. 

Saytmg Pinang. 

All the graves described below come from Sayong Pinang (see 

pp. 121-2j 124-5 above). 

Plate III. This is the grave of a Malacca prince mentioned only 
by d’Albuquerque (see p. 7 above). 

< 4 =-^ VI j5^ Top 

I ^ Line 1 

jfllg a L t*.. ^ 1 al.^ j Ll ... 2 

Top. Everything shall perish except His face. Sura XXVIII, 

v. 88. 
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Line 1. This is the grave oj the deceased Sulaiman Shah son of 
„ 2. Sultan Mansur Shah, son oj Sultan Muzaffar Shah. 

Tl'.ere are two side inscriptions: — 

Ij A*-- ^ 

*0i 

The blessing of God on the Beloved 
Muhammad and on his family and 
companions. 

May God give them entrance to the paradise of eternal bliss. 

Plate IV. This shows the same tomb with the inscription on 
Plate III in the foreground. Behind is the stone shown in 
Plates XXV and XXVI. 

Plate XIII. The reverse face of Sulaiman Shah’s stone (Plate III). 

*iil Aaj»w« *)i 1 VI V Top 

oU Ifclf Line 1 

^ ,, 2 

Top. There is no God but God and Muhammad is His Prophet. 
Line 1. All on earth shall pass away. Sura LV, v. 26. 

„ 2. Every living thing must suffer death. Sura XXIX, v. 35. 

Plates XXV & XXVI give the footstone of Sulaiman Shah’s grave 
Plate XIV. A face of one of two stones near the river. 

It repeats eight times over 

VI dl V 

There is no God but God. 

Is it the grave of a mystic? 

Plate XXI (and Plate XII 3). The reverse face to Plate XXII. 

^j>■ Top 

^ oXaJ aj j> Line 1 

UJI J\ Lib ,b „ 2 
(.« ^\s U ^ VI „ 3 

Top. And the blessing is ours. 

Line 1. God bless Tu’han (? = Tun or ’To Hang) Jumat who has 
departed from 

„ 2. the perishable world to the world everlasting 
„ 3. on Wednesday the 9th day he passed. 

On the sides of this tombstone are the same two texts as on the 
sides of the tomb of Sultan ‘Ala’u’d-din. 
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Plate XXII (and Plate XII 2). 

OjJl 
(>- 

iJ/- J' 

Top. Death is certain. 

Line 1. In the month oj Rabi ‘al-akhir. 

„ 2. God jorgive the deceased in the grave 

„ 3. of the male and female Muslims. 

Plate XXIII. 

«ilU 

A4^) '^\ ^V'U 

Top. Oh God t 

Line 1. Everything shall perish except Himself 
„ 2. All on the earth shall pass away, But the Being 

„ 3. of thy Lord shall abide resplendent with majestv and glory. 
Sura XXVIII, v. 88 and LV v. 2o. 

Tlie side inscriptions are 

Vj x..^ ^ 

The blessing of God on our beloved 
Muhammad 

»•. dt 

and on Muhammad’s family, and peace. 

Plate XXIV. The reverse of Plate XXIII. 

u^j\. Top 

iSVl dlV Line 1 

Top. Oh Merciful God. 

Line 1. There is no God but God 
„ 2. cmd Muhammad is His Prophet and His Beloved. 

„ 3. Every soul shall taste of death. Sura XXI, v. 35 and 
XXIX V. 57. 


Top 
Line 1 


Top 
Line 1 
.. 2 
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Plate XXV. The footstone of Sulaiman Shah's grave. 

<!1V .il 

a! V!^ <L— a4i- tv 
i (>• o)j— .M 

“Lit VI 

Sura II V. 255. See PI. XV above. 

Plate XXVI. The reverse of Plate XXV. 

. y.j^’S^ Top 

■*!. ^ ilrf. ^ Line 1 

,* 4 ^ ^ „ 2 

<- — ‘S ^*—*5 ^ ^ VI jj*' 3 

:, 4 

L 4 La> - „ 5 

Top. Verily God is powerfitl, strong. Sura LVII, v. 25. 

Lines 1-5. He knoweth what hath been before them etc., Sura II v. 
255 - See Plate XVI above. 

On the top of this stone is the Kalimah in Kufic 
and on the sides 

r^'' 

The blessing of God on Muhammad 

and on his family benediction and peace. 

Plate XXVII. 

•Oil Top 

VI Line 1 

r^’ <0 „ 2 

Srlj „ 3 

Top. God. 

Line 1. Everything shall perish except 
„ 2. His Being. Judgment is His 
„ 3. and to Him shall ye return. Sura XXVIII, v. 88. 

Plate XXVIII. The reverse of Plate XXVII. 

•Oil Top 

oI» O' Tine 1 

„ 2 

Vb JVUll^i „ 3 


Top. God. 
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Line 1. All on earth shall pass away 

„ 2. but the Being of thy Lord 

„ 3. shall abide resplendent with majesty and glory. Sura LV, 
V. 26. 

Plate XXIX. 

Uj Ja 3'jp) » 2 

uT'' iyy.f~ 'Sr^ y-y- y >^y-j u ^ 

Line 1. Thou causest the night to pass into the day, and thou 
causest the day to pass into the night. Thou bringes^ 

„ 2. the living out of the dead, and thou bringest the dead out 

of the living; and thou givest sustenance to whom thou unit, 
without measure. Nou> hath 

„ 3. an .ipostle come unto you from among yourselves', your 
inquities press heavily upon him. He is careful over you, 
and towards the faithful, compassionate, merciful. Sura 
III V. 26 and IX v. 128. 

Plate XXX . The reverse of Plate XXIX. 

dIV All Line 1 

VI a)IV Lfl» (^1 „ 2- 

U (..jJJIJi Vi -iljuc Jljl jr^l „ 3 

Line 1. God witnesseth that there is no god but He: and the angels, 
and men endued with 

„ 2. knowledge, stablished in righteousness, proclaim “ There 

is no God but He, the Mighty, 

„ 3. the Wise.” The trite religion with God is Islam. Sura HI 
v.v, 17 and 18. 

Plate XXII. A side inscription on the same stone. 

Uj Ja. d5^l^ d^l Line 1 

L..J ^jA jA> ^ Vij I 2 

S-4F: O God, possessor of all power. Thou givest power to 

whom Thou wilt, and from whom Thou wilt. Thou takest it away. 

Thou raisest up whom Thou wilt, and whom Thou wilt Thou dost 

abase. In Thy hand is good; for Thou art over all things potent. 

Sura III, V. 25. 

Plate XXXII. Another side of the same stone. 

V Jis Ijly ijU Line 1 

cjSy VI di ,, 2 

.il .il (.;^l „ 3 
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If they turn away. Say: God Sufficeth me: there is no God 
hut He. In Him put I my trust. He is the possessor of the 
Glorious Throne. Sura IX, v. 130. 


Plate XI (3). The face of a gravestone at Sayong Pinang. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


LiJ I 

o' CT. J 

i o-V>- 1 0-» Va 4) L» ^ 

C-Jiio 1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


The Fatihah jor the blessed lady who has obtained 
forgiveness! 

On Monday in the month of 
Sha*aban the year fifty seven 

and eight hundred = 1453 A.OA The deceased lady 
was the Grandmother of 
the honoured blessed Mansur. 

Returning to the Glory of Almighty God. 


Plate XXXIII. The reverse of the same stone. 

0^1 1 

t*>- V ^ i ji o^ 4 

L3Vj Ll. L.a 5 

A>.1 Iao 6 


1. Death is a Cup of which all men drink. 

2. Death is a door through which all men enter. 

3. If the world were everlasting for its inhabitants 

4. then the Prophet of God would have lived for ever. 

5. None of us can remain everlasting. 

6- And no human being can live for ever. 


Plate XXXIV. This is one face of the footstone of the grave 
illustrated in Plates XI (3) and XXXIII. Both faces are 
inscribed with Kuranic texts which seem corrupt and are 
hard to read. 

I am indebted not only to Tuan Bagus bin Sayid 
Hasan but also to Sayid ■.'\bdu’l-Kadir bin Mohsin al-.\tas, 
Mufti of Johor, and to Haji Amin bin .Ahmat of Johor for 
help in deciphering all these inscriptions. 













Plate XIII 









1’late X\’. 






Plate X\'I. 







{’late XVII. 
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Journal, vol. X, 1‘arl 111, 1932. 

CdRRIGFADA, 

Preface. For J . D. Hughes read T. D. Hughes 

p 5, 11. 10-11, for lived an Indian Buddhist ivho possessed 
an annillary sphere read were Indian Buddhists who erected 
a stone to the illustrious jeet oj Gautama whom Maha- 
yanists identify with the universe (lit. armillary sphere) 
and add a footnote “ Vide Kern, Xotulen Bat. Gen. 1888, 
p. 155 and Kern's Verspreide Geschriften VII, pp. 141-2.’’ 
p. 17, 1.16. for rivet tid read revetted. 
p. IS, note, for Sausa read Sousa. 
p. 19, 1.12, for Malacca read Mala bat. 
p. 31 (bottom), for 1911 read loll & for 1912 read 1612. 

15. 3S, I. 42 delete, and so, probably, Ultt Pahang [or the 

Ttmtrloh region) ceased for ever to be one of the XegPi 
Seinbilan. 

p. 39, note, for hS62 read 16S2. 
p. 47, 1.23 delete (I Bendahara) . 
p. 62, 1.24 for figures read figure. 
p. 65, 1.4 delete Doing Kechil). 

p. 94, third paragraph 1. 2, after dimculties add on 3 December 
lP5o the Governor icgritted lu could not allow fifty of 
the Ttintnggong’s folloi.crs to go annij in Singapore. 
p. 98 1. 13 for Mutahir read '.l/f. 

p. 100 11. 32, 33 for lb47 read I65h and f(jr Koris read Tahii. 
p. 134, for D. Kechil fa) Tun. ' .Abdii't-Homid read D. Kechil 
(a), Tun '.Ibdu’l-IIaniid. 

p. 148, 11.35-40 delete and read This refers to Tun ‘.Ibdu'l- 
Jamal who succeeded ' AbdiTTMajid as Tenienggong. 
pp. ,148, 150, On 20 Sha'ban 1160 .A.D. (18 July 1747) Sultan 
Sulaiman and Bendahara Tan Hiissan (= Tun Husain) 
made a treaty with \\ illiam Decker on behalf of the Dutch 
East India Company as to rewards hsr the apprehensin of 
slaves absconding by sea — to Linggi, .Aver Hitam, Jugra, 
Klang, Selangor, Aluai. i’adang. Batu Tahat and Pontian. 
Again at the house i>f the same Bendahara, in Malacca, 
Sultan Sulaiman decreed for the Dato' Kapitan (f.c. of the 
Alalays) the fine for incivility to Penghulus. Tun Husain 
also laid down the ciualifications f'lr Malay headmen. 
.And he paid the marriage price for the daughters of manu- 
mited slaves, adding to the law promulgated " by the 
Sult:i!i, Alangkat di-julaag. after him, the A'ang di-pertuan 
Besar, called Alangkat di-kayu anak, who followed the 'adat 
of Sultan Alahmud Shah, King of Alalacca." N^ewbold's 
British Settlements in the Straits of Malacca, vol. II, 
pp. 272-3, 276. 285, 289. 

Journal Malayan Branch [\'ol. XI, Tart II. 



p. 150, for Tun ' Abdu'l-Jamal. Tent, {i P.R. ca. 1700-7) read 
Tun ‘.Abdu’l-Jamal, Tern. P.R. ca. 1760. 

For Daing Kechil, Temenggong {7 not installed) read 
Doing KechU. 

Add XIII Bendahara Tahir d. 1863 as elder brother of 
Sultan .Ahmad oj Pahang. 

p. 159 for Plate II read Plate III. 

For read 

and translate: This is the gleaming grave and the pure 
sleeping-place oj the Sultan, etc. 

For *^1*^ read 'YtM? 

and translate May God fill his grave with gleam and light. 

p. 166, 1.28 for XXII read XXXII and for XXXII read 
XXXI. 

p. 167 Plate XXXIII, for The reverse of the same stone read 
Insfription on the footstone of the same grave. 
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